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Inary  General  Meeting, 

Biskop,  MJ^.C.  (Sierra  Leone),  George  J.  Bridget  i^Gold  Coast  CoUmjf),  Syl- 
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Qiiiana),  Aiiwld  E.  Qay  (Grctuida),  H,  S.  Greaits,  F.BJJ).A,  {Cape 
Col&tiy),  lienrif  Green  {New  P!catand),  O.  D.  Greenicood  [New  ^laland). 
Major  liaUigh  Orey  {British  Bechuanaland),  Arther  0.  Griffith  {Niger  Coast 
Protcctoratf),  Rev.  IVm.  J.  Jiacker  {Cape  Colotty),  O.  B,  Uaddon-Smiih 
{Lagot),  Allen  Haley  {Nova  Scotia),  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden  {Governor  of 
NeiD  South  Wales),  H.  R.  Hancock  {South  Australia),  James  D.  Hay  {Western 
Australia),  George  Howat  (Victoria),  Henry  M.  Hubbard  {British  Columbia), 
Utomas  W.  Inniss  {Mauritius),  Hon.  Robert  Jameson,  MJj.C.  (Natal),  John 
F.  Jardine  (New  Zealand),  Julius  Jeppe,  Jr.  {Transvaal),  WiUiam  H.  Jessop 
(Transvaal),  J.  C  F.  Johnson  M  P  South  Australia),  lit.  Hon.  Lord  Laming 
ton  (Governor  of  Queeiisland),  Alexander  B.  Lucas  [Tratuvaat),  Vhilip  de  ^. 
Lueas  (Traftsvaal),  Godfrey  Lys  (Transvaal),  James  McConnell  (Fiji),  Apneas 
D.  Mackay  {British  Guiana),  W.  Gordon  Macpherson  (India),  John  F.  Mc- 
Nelian  (Transtxtal),  E.  D.  Miles  (Queensland),  Edmund  Morey  (Queensland), 
Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  K.CM.G.  (Canada),  F.  H.  D.  Negus  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Joseph  0.  Neumann  (New  South  Wales),  John  L,  Nicoll  (British  Cen- 
tral Africa),  WiUiam  J.  O'Bricfi  (Natal),  Andriea  Ohlsfum  (Cape  Colony), 
Ernest  G.  Palmer  (  Western  Australia),  Richard PauJust,  F.C.S.  (Crylon),  John 
W.Payn,M.L.A.{Natal),W,F.H,Pocock{CapcColony),AdoIphusPraU{Lagos), 
Athol  C.  PritcUard,  L.D.S.  (Cape  Colony),  Alfred  E.  W.  Ramsbottom,  L.R.C.S.I. 
(Orange  Free  State),  Isidore  Rapa^iort  (Transvaal),  William  W.  Rattray  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Abraham  Rich  (Transvaal),  Rt.  Rev.  William  M,  Richardson, 
D.D,  (Lord  Bishop  of  Zanxibar),  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L  {Governor  of  Ceylon),  Joseph  27.  Russell  (Natal),  J.  S.  Rutherfurd 
{New  Zealand),  Wm.  SavilU-Kcnt,  F.L.S,,  F.Z.S,  (Western  Australia).  John 
8awer»* (Victoria),  Colonel  Gerard  Smith  (Governor  of  Western  Australia), 
T.  H.  Smith  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  W.  £.  SmUh  (Trinidad),  William  H.  Swift, 
M.LM.M.  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Ralph  H.  Tatham  (Natal),  John  H.  Thomeu 
(Sierra  Leone),  Wm.  A.  Thotnpson  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Snmiul  Tliompson 
(Transvaal),  James  T.  Vigne  (Cape  Colony).  A.  Percival  Viret  (Dominica),  J, 
Beynolds  Warren  (Natal),  Edward  J.  Watt  {New  Zealand),  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Wendt,  M.L.C.  (Ceylon).  J.  J.  Mliitakcr  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  J.  B.  \Vhyte, 
M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  C.  F.  Wienand  (Transvaal),  Gilbert  L.  Wild  (Victoria), 
Fred  IVhitJuim  (Cape  Colony),  J.  H.  Witlieford  (New  Zealand),  Henry  A.  Wolff, 
M.D.  (Maslumaland),  Victor  Wolff  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  annonnced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  boolts, 
maps,  Ac.»  had  been  received  from  the  various  Goveroments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 
The  Chairman  ;  It  was  hoped  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  would 
over  this  meeting,  which  is  the  first  meeting  of  a  new 
on,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  be  has  not  found  it  possible  to  be 
at,  and  it  has  therefore  devolved  upon  me,  as  one  of  the 
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First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 
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SDombon  of  the  CounoU  of  tho  Institute,  to  take  tho  chair  and  io 
endeavour  to  fill  as  well  as  I  can,  though  I  fear  very  inadequately 
his  place.  As  wo  are  entering  to-night  on  the  twenty-eighth  session 
of  the  Institute,  it  will  not  ho  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few  words  on 
the  circumstances  of  tho  Institute.  Its  tinancial  condition  is  sound 
and  fiatisfactory,  the  numl>0F  of  its  niemhers  is  well  maintained, 
the  names  of  8,800  Fellows,  resident  and  non-rosident,  heing  on  its 
-books  :  and  that  the  Institute  is  doing  its  work,  that  it  is  carrying 
out  truly  and  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  esta- 
Uishcd,  we  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  continued  favour 
and  the  support  which  we  receive  from  colonists  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  the  great  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  interested  in  tho  Colonies.  As  this  is  tho  first  general  meoting 
that  has  heeii  held  for  some  mouths,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
BMUltioniDg  that  diuring  the  recess  we  liavo  had  the  good  fortune  to 
aecttro  Uie  siuvices  of  Lord  Loch  as  a  member  of  the  governing 
bodj  of  the  Institute.  We  are  honoured  this  evening  by  the 
pniMDoe  as  guests  of  the  Institute  of  several  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  Dependencies,  or 
ProU'ctoratva  of  Groat  Britain.  Lord  Lamington.  who  is  shortly 
proceeding  to  Queensland,  is  about  to  take  up  in  that  important 
Colauy  for  the  first  time  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Colonial 
Governor,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  but  expressing  yoiur  feelings  when  I 
^ve  him  our  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  appointment  and  our 
wann  good  winhos  fur  the  career  on  which  ho  is  about  to  entor^- 
eongiatulations  and  good  wishes  which  arc  not  tho  loss  warm  because 
W9  ronuirobcr  that  his  father  was  one  of  tlie  original  founders  of 
thia  Inuiiute,  that  he  gave  great  attention  to  Colonial  affairs,  and 
thai  in  more  than  one  respect  he  promoted  Colonial  interests.  We 
baru  aUo  with  us  Sir  Walter  Sendall  from  Cypnis,  Sir  Terence 
O'BrMO  from  Ncwfoundlaml,  Sir  Claude  ^lacDonald  from  the  Oil 
BtTtrv«aDd  Colonel  Cai-dew  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  your  name  I 
bid  thurn  all  heartily  welcome  and  thank  them  for  their  presence 
liem  amongst  a»  to-night.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  introduce  to 
jrvu  Iha  gentleman  who  has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  to  read 
IJm  pap<»r  tuuiouuc4*d  for  this  evening.  It  is  not  tho  first  time,  I 
bellovay  that  Captain  Lugard  has  been  upon  this  platform,  and  the 
luriivtt  part  Iw  has  taken  in  bringing  before  this  country  tho  capa* 
rlnlitiM  and  poHsibilitics  of  East  Afiica  are  well  known  to  you.  The 
'-•abjoct  of  bis  lecture  seems  on  tlio  faco  of  it  to  bo  ruthur  a  far- 
reaching  one,  hut  I  believe  he  will  keep  the  subject  within  well. 
itf'iH  limits,  and  that  what  he  has  to  say  vnil  furnish  ampli 
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Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
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SESSION  1895-96. 


FIBST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

TfTT.  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the 
Wliittihall  Booms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 1806, 
when  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  read  a  paper  on  **The 
Extension  of  British  Influence  (and  Trade)  in  Africa." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
]iresidcd. 

fte  Minutes  of  the  lost  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
___»■_ —  .j^  ^jj^   -J  ^^g  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  180 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  27  Besident,  102  Non-Besident,  and 
1  liouurary  Fellow. 

Iksident  Fellows : 

J^di^or    '  v.  A.M.I.E.E.,  F.  W,  Banlct,  Ludwig  G.  Barber,  Joseph 

J,  O.  Bla-  1 ..  MM.C-i>'.K.,  WiUiam  O.  Brookman,  Major  Maurice  A. 

CoaunM*  ii  IV.  "    '  ^rnl  /cT  f/i*  Coionifs).  t>^  Hon.  Tfwmas  i/.  Cochrane^ 

ilJ*^  Jotiah  i  u  L.  Dcvitt.  Jit.  Uon.  ihi-  Karl  of  JXmvughmvrf, 

XC.J#.0.    f^"f'  Frt-dt'rick  Wm.  Enwtt,  Willutm  W.  A.  FiU  (ierdld. 

VdJlfH/inr  ,/.7;r/     /'.   Uogan,  i/.P.,  Captain  F.  D>  Luoard,  C.JB., 

21S.O  fJ-:  '     ,  .7  MaUomson,  Sir  Alfred  Mihu^.  K.C\B.,  Major 

Frtiu  '    C.E\,  y.O.S.,   ItuJuird  Nevitl  BohtrU, 

Bdu  I,   WilUam  Stanfiyrd,  FM.Q.S..  CqIomI 

IKapitf,  <J.  ^i'iTt.  Ih-'UiuK  A.  'i'hii}nj':.on.  JtitKcs  W*  Weight,  John  A.  White^ 

\-CJoml  HiibifTt  Wilhiitm,  J/J>. 

Kan-Beaident  Fellows : 

AtV.f*Wiidmi  TJiomas  Ada»u,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (Camida),  Tiri\  MojoJa  AffUbi, 
TJt  .  P\.D.  f^.J^^','>■^  Gundon  W.F..C.Akxand<r^  Louis  Anthintj  (Cajte  Colfmji). 
l,  S.  Duut  iJatularatiaike  {Ceylon),  Arthur  J.  Carry  (Com 
.      .  Bear  {bunna),  Jofm  Uirbcch  {Iratmaal),  Hon.  T.  C- 
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Bishcpy  MJL.C.  {Sierra  Leone)^  George  J.  Bridges  {Odd  Coast  CoUtny)^  SyU 
vester  Browne  (Victoria),  Arthur  Q.  Clayton  {British  Honduras)^  AleixmSer 
Ccrrie  (J^ueeruZamQ,  A.  J.  CotteriU  {New  Zealand),  William  Cotoem  {New 
Zealanajt  Frank  CundaU,  F.S^.  {Jamaica),  John  Zktverin  {Cape  Colony), 
James  Davidson  {New  South  Wales),  Alfred  J.  Datce  {Transvaal),  Bei^anUn 
N.  Delgado  {Jamaica),  Edward  Dollar  {Transvaal),  Henry  F.  Baton  {Vio- 
ioria),  Edward  M.  Q.  Eddy  {New  South  Wales),  Edwin  Essery,  JJ*.  INatdn, 
Captain  Bobert  B.  Feilden,  B^,  {Cyprus),  Bobert  A.  Finlayson  {Cape  Colony), 
Frank  Fisher  {British  Honduras),  Godfrey  F.  Franks,  M,A.  {British 
Guiana),  Arnold  E.  Gay  (.Grenada),  B.  S.  Greaves,  F.BJJiA.  {Cape 
Colony),  Henry  Green  {New  Zealand),  G.  D.  Greenwood  {New  Zeautna), 
Major  Baleigh  Grey  {British  Bechuanaland),  Arther  G.  Griffith  {Niger  Coast 
Protectorate),  Bev.  Wm.  J.  Hacker  {Cape  Colony),  G.  B,  Haddon-Snith 
(Lagos),  Allen  Haley  {Nova  Scotia),  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden  (Governor  of 
New  South  Wales),  H  B.  Haruock  {South  Australia),  James  D.  Hay  {Western 
Australia),  George  Howat  {Victoria),  Henry  M.  Hubiiard  {British  Columbia), 
Thomas  W.  Jnniss  {Mauritius),  Hon.  Bobert  Jameson,  M.L.C.  {Natal),  John 
F.  Jardine  {New  Zealand),  Julius  Jeppe,  Jr.  {Transvaal),  William  H.  Jessop 
{Transvaal),  J.  C  F.  Johnson  M  P  South  Australia),  lit.  Hon.  Lord  Laming 
ton  {Governor  of  Queensland),  Alexander  B.  Lucas  {Transvaal),  Philip  dc  N 
Lucas  {Transvaal),  Godfrey  Lys  {Transvaal),  James  McConnell  {Fiji),  Apneas 
D.  Mackay  {British  Guiana),  W.  Gordon  Macpherson  (India),  John  F.  Mc- 
NeUan  {TransvaaX),  E.  D.  Miles  {Queensland),  Edmund  Morey  {Queensland, 
Hon,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  K.C.M.G.  {Canada),  F,  H.  D.  Negus  {Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Joseph  0.  Neumann  {New  South  Wales),  JohnL.Nicoll  {British  Cen- 
tral Africa),  WUliam  J.  O'Bnen  {Natal),  Andries  Ohlsson  {Cape  Colony), 
Ernest  G.  Palmer  {Western  Australia),  BichardPauluss, F.C.S.  {Ceylon),  John 
W.Payn,  M.L.A,  {Natal),  W.  F.  H.  Pocock  {Cape  Colony),  Adolphus  Pratt  {Lagos), 
AUiol  C.  Pritchard,L.D.S.  {Cape  Colony),  Alfred  E.  W.  Bamsbotiom,  L.B.C.SJ. 
{Orange  Free  State),  Isidore  Bapaport  {Traiisvaat),  WUliam  W.  Baitray  {Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Abraham  Bich  {Trarisvaal),  Bt.  Bev.  William  M.  Bichardson, 
DJ).  {Lord  Bishop  of  Zansibar),  Bi.  Hon.  Sir  J,  West  Bidgeway,  K.C.B., 
K.C.8J.  {Oovemor  of  Ceylon),  Joseph  H.  Bussell  {Natal),  J.  S.  Butherfurd 
{New  Zealand),  Wm.  Savtlle-Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  {Western  Australia),  John 
8aiaer»*{Vietoria),  Cdoncl  Gerard  Smith  {Governor  of  Western  Australia), 
T.  H.  SmUh  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  W.  E.  Smith  {Trinidad),  William  H.  Swifi, 
M.I.M.M.  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Balph  H.  TatJiam  {Natal),  John  H.  Thomas 
(Sierra  iMme),  Wm.  A.  Thompson  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Samuel  Thompson 
ITransvaal),  James  T.  Vigne  {Cape  Colony),  A.  Percival  Viret  {Dominica),  J, 
Beynolds  Warren  {Natal),  Edward  J.  Watt  {New  Zealand),  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Wendt,M.L.C.  {Ceylon),  J.  J.  Whitaker  {Cape  Colony),  Hon.  J.  B.  Whyte, 
MJj.C.  {New  Zealand),  C  F.  Wienand  {Transvaal),  GilbeH  L.  WUd  {Victoria), 
Fred  Whitham  {Cape  Colony),  J.  H.  Witheford  {New  Zealand),  Henry  A.  Wolff, 
MJ>.  {Mashonaland),  Victor  Wolff  {Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Ck>lonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  was  hoped  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  would 
preside  over  this  meeting,  which  is  the  first  meeting  of  a  new 
session,  bat  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not  found  it  possible  to  be 
*^*^4«(nt|  and  it  has  therefore  devolved  upon  me,  as  one  of  th« 
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llMmk«r8  of  Ihii  Council  of  the  Institute,  to  take  the  ohiur  and  to 
cDdeAvour  to  fiii  as  well  as  I  cau,  though  I  fear  very  inadequately 
hi«  pltco.  As  we  aro  entering  to-night  on  the  twenty-eighth  session 
of  ific  Institute,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few  words  on 
th<)  circumstaiicea  of  the  Institute.  Its  financial  condition  is  sound 
and  satisfactory,  the  number  of  its  members  is  well  maintained, 
the  names  of  8,600  Fellows,  resident  and  non-resident,  being  on  its 
.books :  and  that  the  Institute  is  doing  its  work,  that  it  is  carrying 
out  truly  and  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  esta- 
blished, we  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  continued  favour 
and  the  support  which  we  receive  from  colonists  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  the  groat  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
arv  interested  in  the  Colonies.  As  this  is  the  first  general  meeting 
that  has  been  held  for  some  months,!  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
nuiotiuaing  that  during  the  recess  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
MOore  the  services  of  Lord  Loch  as  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Institute.  We  are  honoured  this  evening  by  the 
presence  aa  guests  of  the  Institute  of  several  gentlemen  eiigaged  in 
Um  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  Dependencies,  or 
Prolectoratea  of  Groat  Britain.     Lord  Lamington,  who  is  shortly 

^proooeding  to  Queensland,  is  about  to  take  up  in  that  important 
Colony  for  the  llrst  time  the  duties  and  rcspouaibilitiesof  a  Colonial 
Gorenior,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  but  expressing  your  feelings  when  I 
giTO  him  our  liearty  congratulations  upon  his  appointment  and  our 
warm  good  wishes  for  the  career  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter — 
CongratiUations  and  good  wishes  which  arc  not  the  less  warm  because 
ws  remember  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
this  Inxtituto,  Uiai  he  gave  great  attention  to  Colonial  afifairs,  and 
thMl  in  more  than  one  respect  he  promot<.>d  Colonial  interests.     Wo 

[irnxB  ftiso  with  us  Sir  Walter  Sendall  from  ,C}-pi*us,  Sir  Terence 
O'Brkn  from  Newfoundland.  Sir  Claude  MacDouald  from  the  Oil 
BiTftrs,ftnd  Colonel  Cardew  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  your  name  I 
bid  tbeui  all  heartily  welcome  and  thank  them  for  their  presence 
hern  amongst  us  to-niglit.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  introduce  to 
fan  Lbs  gsntlomon  who  bus  been  good  enough  to  undertake  to  read 
ibtf  paper  announced  for  this  evening.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  I 
bcliove,  thai  Captain  Lugard  has  been  upon  this  platform,  and  the 

^ACtiTo  piart  he  has  taken  in  bringing  before  this  country  the  capa- 
lltios  Mid  possibilities  of  Mast  Africa  aro  well  known  to  you.  The 
vabjvot  of  his  locturu  sec'ius  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  rather  a  far- 
l«*chin;{  one,  bat  I  believe  he  will  keep  the  subject  withm  welU 
limits,  and  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  furnish  ample 
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figiifeinff  the  Abyssinians.  France  has  been  at  chronic  fond  for 
twenty  years  with  Samory  and  Ahmadou  in  the  west,  lias  crashed 
the  power  of  Dahomey,  and  is  now  leading  Ler  victorious  armies  to 
the  capital  of  Jraclag:ascar.  The  Con^^o  State  has  broken  the  power 
of  the  Nyangw6  Arabs,  while  Germany  has  had  her  troubles  in  east, 
west,  and  south-west.  But  for  the  most  part  these  conflicts  have 
been  with  the  forces  of  unrest — the  alien  slave-raiders,  or  the  fierce 
and  cruel  tribes  who,  for  the  moment,  held  the  dominant  power  and 
misused  it  to  slaughter  and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours.  In 
no  country,  at  no  epoch  of  the  world  that  I  can  recall,  has  the 
advent  of  civilisation  in  a  barbarous  land  been  marked  by  less 
gratuitous  bloodshed. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  annexation  of  Africa  by 
the  white  races  was  no  outcome  of  missionary  or  philanthropic  zeal. 
It  was  the  natural  overflow  of  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  waste 
p]aoes  of  the  earth,  following  the  law  which  has  guided  and,  indeed, 
formed  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  more- 
over, there  has  been  a  now  propelling  influcnco  at  work,  over  and 
above  that  blind  impulse  which  prompts  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
manhood  of  civilised  nations  to  wandor  forth  into  less  civilised 
lands.  The  impulse  to  which  I  alhide  is  to  some  extent  distinct 
from  that  which  forces  the  emigration  of  surplus  population  from 
the  congested  cities  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  groat 
trade  rivalry  and  commercial  warfare  which  has  followed  the 
cheapening  of  transport— by  the  introduction  of  steam.  In  our 
own  case  the  hostile  tariffs  imposed  by  other  nations  upon  our 
industries,  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  have  driven  us  to  seek  new  markets  and  new  fields 
for  our  surplus  energy.  Settlers  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
new  Colonies,  by  motives  such  as  these,  do  not  embark  for  Africa 
with  the  primarj'  object  of  benefiting  the  natives,  but  of  benefiting 
themselves  ;  nor  am  I  by  any  means  sure  that  bard-headed  indus- 
trious settlers,  bent  on  succeeding  in  their  enterprise  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  ready  and  anxious  to  accord  fair  play  to  the  natives,  do 
not  do  as  much  good  in  their  way  as  tho  professed  philanthropist. 

And  now  that  Europe  has  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  Africa, 
it  devolves  upon  tho  nations  who  have  undertaken  these  responsi- 
bilities as  "  hostages  to  fortune,"  to  accept  the  initial  burden  they 
involve.  Each  of  tho  continental  nations  who  have  assumed  charge 
of  the  largest  areas— with,  pcrhapst  the  exception  of  Portugal — is 
spending  many  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling  yearly  on  its  African 
possessions.    France,  including  the  cost  of  Algeria^  can  hardly  be 
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these  two  epochs,  it  is  trae,  there  bad  been  a  period  of  comparative 
MsUrity  in  the  north,  but  of  steady  and  permanent  progresn  Llirough- 
oat  the  continent  there  remained  no  trace,  and  it  seomed  as  though 
Ibe  shadow  of  a  cvlteq  brooded  over  the  continent  from  the  days  of 
King  Bolomon  till  the  days  of  Queen  Ehzabeth.  During  these 
Ihirtj  centuries,  of  which  wo  have  some  hiatorical  record,  nations 
tfoee  and  decayed  and  passed  away ;  Assyria  and  the  Mogul 
crmpirea  in  the  East^  Greece  and  Home  in  the  West,  but  Africa 
ztsnainod  a  closed  continent.  Egypt  and  Carthago  alone  claim  a 
pinoe  in  the  history  of  the  ualions.  but  uoithor  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  of  the  race  and  blood  of  the  negroid  tribes  which  peopled  the 
oootincnt  and  still  people  it  to-day.  It  is  to  these  settlers  on 
IIm  northern  temperate  coast  of  Africa  that  we  owe  our  earliest 
records  of  the  continent.  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  first  attempted 
its  circiuunavigation  some  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  reached 
ms  far  m  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  coast,  while  Herodotus  and 
Heoatacus  gleaned  from  ^Uexaudi'ine  and  Egyptian  sources  those 
fadfi  about  the  origin  of  the  Kile  in  equatorial  lakes,  near  the 
**  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  together  with  many  quaint  and  inte- 
zwting  storiee  of  the  distant  tribes  of  the  interior,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  works.  But  until  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
oeatory  little  more  was  known  of  the  interior  than  was  known 
in  Uie  time  of  Solomon,  or  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Sphinx  still 
looked  out,  as  through  the  ages  that  had  passt:<d,  over  an  unknown 
dswri — the  barrier  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  an  unknown 
land* 

Tlia  contrast  between  the  map  of  A&rica  as  we  knew  it  in  our 

ebflilliood  and   as  wo  see  it   to-day  is  sufficiently  striking.     The 

iaimia  ragn  has  become  a  sheet  almost  as  closely  filled  with  lakes 

mad  limrs,  with  mountains  and  towns,  as  a  map  of  Europe  itself. 

Above  all.  wn  find  that  it  is  partitioned  ofif  into  areas  assigned  to 

liba  various  Powers  of  Europe.     There  are  but  few  boundaries  still 

flafi  uadoterminod,  ami  though  in  respect  of  these  there  are  dnubtlosa 

riTalries  and  jealousies  between  tlie  Powers  concerned,  on  the  whole 

(be  partition  of  Africa  has  been  accomphshed  with  a  minimum  of 

jfriction,  and  no  difTerences  between  the  civilised  powers  wliioh  it 

bmn  beyond   the  power  of  diplomacy  to  eliminate.     N'or  yet 

this  partition  given  rise  to  much  bloodshed  in  ilie  continent 

\\L     Wars  there  have   been  and  there  are.     Great  Britain  has 

io  conAiot  with  the  Jebus  in  the  we^t,  the  Matabele  in  the 

ly  and  the  slave- trading  Yoos  in  the  east,  and  at  the  present 

[BWtaoot  ba«  one  or  two  small  guerilla  wars  on  hand.    Italy  is 
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fighting  the  Abysaiuiane.  Franco  has  boon  at  cbronio  fond  for 
twenty  years  with  Ramory  and  Alimadoa  in  tho  west,  'has  crushed 
the  power  of  Dahompy,  and  ia  now  leading  her  viotoriouB  annios  to 
the  capital  of  JTadapascar.  The  Congo  State  has  broken  the  power 
of  the  Nyangwe  Arabs,  while  GeiTnanyhafl  had  her  troubles  in  east, 
weflt,  and  south-west.  But  for  the  most  part  these  conflicts  have 
been  with  the  forces  of  nnrest — the  alien  Blavo-raider3,  or  the  fierce 
and  cruel  tribes  who,  for  the  moment,  held  tho  dominant  power  and 
misused  it  to  slaughter  and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours.  In 
no  country,  at  no  epoch  of  the  world  that  I  can  recall,  has  the 
advent  of  civilisation  in  a  barbarous  land  been  marked  by  less 
gratuitous  bloodshed. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  annexation  of  Africa  by 
the  white  races  was  no  outcome  of  missionary  or  philanthropic  zeal. 
It  was  the  natural  overflow  of  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  following  the  law  which  has  gaided  and,  indeed, 
formed  tho  hietory  of  the  worUL  In  the  nineteenth  century,  more- 
over, there  has  been  a  new  i>ropelling  influence  at  work,  over  and 
above  that  blind  impulse  which  prompts  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
manhood  of  civilised  nations  to  wander  forth  into  less  civilised 
lands.  The  impulse  to  which  I  aDude  is  to  some  extent  distinct 
from  that  which  forces  tho  emigration  of  surplus  population  from 
the  congested  cities  of  Europe,  and  it  ia  the  direct  result  of  the  great 
trade  rivalry  and  commercial  warfare  which  has  followed  the 
cheapening  of  transport — by  the  introduction  of  steam.  In  our 
OT^-n  case  the  hostile  tariffs  imi>osed  by  other  nations  upon  our 
industries,  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  have  driven  us  to  seek  new  markets  and  new  fields 
for  oar  surplus  energy.  Settlers  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
new  Colonies,  by  motives  such  as  these,  do  not  embark  for  Africa 
with  the  primary  object  of  benefiting  the  natives,  but  of  benefiting 
themselves  ;  nor  am  I  by  any  means  sure  that  hard-headed  indus- 
trious settlers,  bent  on  succeeding  in  their  enterprise  for  their  own 
Bakes,  but  ready  and  anxious  to  accord  fair  play  to  the  natives,  do 
not  do  as  much  good  in  their  way  as  tho  professed  philanthropist. 

And  now  that  Europe  has  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  Africa, 
it  devolves  upon  tho  nations  who  have  undertaken  these  responsi- 
bilities as  '*  hostages  to  fortune,"  to  accept  the  initial  burden  they 
involve.  Each  of  tho  continental  nations  who  have  assumed  charge 
of  the  largest  areas — with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Portugal — ia 
spending  many  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling  yearly  on  its  African 
possessions.    France,  including  the  cost  of  Algeria,  can  hardly  be 
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■peodlDglesH  than  severalmUliom  sterling  a  year.  The  French  Soadan 
Alone  COfit  half  a  lutUion  last  year,  exclusive  of  Senegal,  Rivieres  du 
find,  Cdte  (I'lvoirc.  Algeria,  Arc. ;  and  thia  estimate  is  wholly  exclu- 
BiTe  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  lately  spent  in  Mada* 
gHMT.  Germany  and  Italy  each  spend  at  least  half  a  millioD. 
Httherto  Great  Britain  has  spent  but  little.  We  pride  oarselves  that 
lit  make  more  out  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  spend  less  on 
ttMMBi  thaa  any  othor  nation  ;  and  the  boast  is  a  trne  one,  and  the 
&ei  la  one  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud.  But  outlay  on  expensive 
man,  and  on  a  combrons  and  too  expensive  administratioui  is  one 
thiag,  aiul  outlay  on  die  development  of  the  country  is  a  totally 
fiffereni  thing. 

Th«  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  shortly  after  taldng  office,  enun- 
ciaked  hin  policy  with  regard  to  our  Colonial  Dependencies  in 
phmflM  whioli  have  mng  through  the  country,  and  which,  I 
VBBtare  to  think,  will  be  among  those  fow  epoch-making  sentences 
vlilch  will  live  in  the  history  of  tlie  nation.  He  declared  that  he 
rtgarded  many  of  our  Colonial  possessions  in  the  light  of  great 
"  ondeveloped  estates  "  o^vned  by  the  nation;  that  it  was  to  the 
Bftiion'a  interest  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of  capital  judiciously 
upon  such  estates— just  as  a  private  landlord  would  do — with  a 
Ticw  to  great  returns  in  the  future.'  This  constitutes  a  newdepar- 
Ixira,  and  a  new  and  great  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
Magnatinn  and  laisst^r  faire  attitude  which  for  so  many  years— I 
had  almost  said  centuries — has  marked  the  official  treatment  of  our 
ovttT'Sea  posaessions.  Thin  is  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present 
8Maion  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
b  ft  fitting  occasion  and  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  discuss  this  new 
dflpvtara.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  a  fitting  spokesman  on  such  a 
nlfyeet,  bat  since  yon  have  honoured  me  by  the  invitation  to  read 
the  opening  paper  of  the  Session,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  and 
no  oilier  theme  should  form  the  subject  of  our  discussion  to-night. 
I  hmfo  mid  that  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  rung 
liutragh  the  eountr>*.  Possibly  few  of  those  here  present  this 
Vffuiiog  have  ma4le  themselvos  acquainted,  as  I  have,  with  the 
vsrdiet  of  the  provincial  press  on  this  pronouncement.  If  any  there 
be,  tluvy  will  have  been  struck,  a<i  I  liave  been,  by  the  entlui.^iasra 
wiih  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  press  organs  of  both  the 
gn«l  parties  of  the  State  alike. 

I  find  bat  one  canse  of  regret  in  my  mind,  and  that  is,  that  many 
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of  fchese  undeveloperl  estfttcs  — those  espeoiftlly  which  arc  in   that 
stage  in  which  this  process  of  development  is  most  needed — are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.     That  they  may 
before  long  come  under  the  auspices  of  that  department  of   the 
State,  which  has  the  machinery  as  it  has  the  traditions,  to  deal 
with  tliem,  13,  I  think,  the  earnest  desire  of  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  interest  of  our  Colonial  Empire.    I  am  on  delicate  ground  in 
raising  such  a  subject  of  discussion,  concerning  which  I  must  of 
necessity  see  only  superficially,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
exist  many  difficulties  in  the  paths  of   this  reform.     But  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  Governments  condemn  the  public  discussion  of 
such  matters.     It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  evolution  of  that 
hybrid  creation  of  diplomacy,  '*  the  British  Sphere  of  Influence,"  has 
thrust  upon  the  Foreign  Oflice  the  direct  administration  of  protecto- 
rates in  Africa.     A  *'  Protectorate,"  I  take  it,  might  not  long  ago 
have  been  described  as  a  certain  control  exercise<l  by  a  foreign  Power 
over  the  territories,  or  the  foreign  relations,  of  a  "  protected  "  poten- 
tate.   But  it  has  of  late  come  to  mean  something  quite  other  than 
this,  for  the  protected  potentate  is  no  longer  a  necessary  factor.     So 
long  as  the  term  retained  its  original  sense,  it  was  natural  that  the 
control  of  semi-independent  native  rulers  should  fall  under  the 
ffigia   of   the   Foreign   Oflice.     It   was   exercised   by  the   Consuls 
under  that  department,  who  represented  Her  Majesty,  and  neither 
olaimcd  nor  exercised  any  administration  or  judicial  functions  over 
the  subjects  of  the  "  protected  Prince."    Pressure  might  be  exerted 
upon  him  to  institute  this  or  that  reform,  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion and   the   control  of  his  relations   with  foreign  Powers  were 
usually  exacted.      But  when  once  the  native  potentate  had  been 
eliminated,  and  protectorates  came  to  be  declared  over  tein-itorie^J 
owning  no  rulers  other  than  small  tribal  kinglets,  or  village  chiefs," 
the  entire  significance  of  the  term  changed,  and  it  becomes  liard  to 
distinguish  between  the  modem  protectorate  and  annexation.     To^ 
draw  such  a  distinction  has,  in  fact,  within  the  last  few  days  beeal 
the  object  of  some  of  the  leading  French  papers  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  future  of  Madagascar.     Thus  a  protectorate  came 
to  include  territories  directly  administered  by  officials  of  the  Crown, 
as  in  the  case  of   the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Bechuanaland, 
Nyasaland,  Uganda,  and  East  Africa. 

In  all  of  these  questions  arise,  some  of  which  I  shall  allude  to 
latex,  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
respect  of  other  of  our  Colonial  possessions  for  years  past.  Native 
taxation,  or  other  methods  of  raising  a  revcQue  from  ignorant  and 
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saTnge  rao6S,  ia  a  problem  which  has  demanded  solution  in 
Polynesia,  in  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Railway  construction  is 
another  ;  Asiatic  iinting^tion  into  Africa,  another;  and  I  could con- 
tinae  to  add  indefinitely  to  the  list.  In  these  and  kindred  matters 
ib«  Colonial  Oflice  has  bought  its  experience,  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  !  '  '  \^  hich  have  involved  grave  difficulties  in  the  rectification, 
an  ■  <  c  which  is  wasted  if  embryo  Colonies  are  placed  under 

auoiher  department.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  line  of 
disiincLioTi  between  the  great  defiartments  of  State  is  that  all 
protectorates  in  which  the  administration  is  exercised  directly  imder 
the  Crown  should  belong  to  the  Colonial  Office;  but  where  tbo 
adiiiixu»tratiou  remains  vested  in  a  native  potentate,  guided  and, 
to  some  extent,  controlled  by  consular  officers,  it  should  remain 
undic  the  Foreign  Office.  The  case  of  chartered  companies  is  one 
■imding  apart.  Since  the  administration  is  in  this  case  dole- 
gnM^  and  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  solution  of  ud- 
niliiistnitivc  problems  rest  with  the  directors  and  not  with  the 
Chnm*  it  ia  feasible  to  argue  that  they  should  remain  under  the 
FooraJign  Office.  Of  course  all  frontier  difficulties  involvijig  re* 
hJ^m»  with  foreign  Powers  woul<l  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sonvtory  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  at  present,  whether  they 
ftRWfi  on  the  frontiers  of  a  protectorate,  of  a  Crown  Colony,  or  of  a 
self-gDTfjming  depundcucy. 

Sooh  a  readjustment  appears  the  more  necessarj-  to  the  welfare 
of  OUT  African  possessions  when  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
poAlioa  which  the  present  system  has  produced.  Tlie  Colonial 
Ofliee  administers  the  protectorates  which  form  the  Hinterland 
of  our  We^t  Coast  Colonies,  though  tlioy  are  no  whit  more  ad- 
^BDOsd  than  the  protectorates  of  I'^ast  Africa  under  the  Foreign 
Office;  indeed,  the  conditions  are  identical.  In  South  and  Central 
Alrie*  the  Colonial  Office  is  responsible  for  all  territories  below 
an  arbitrary  line  (the  Zambesi),  whether  they  are  included  in 
the  iU>chuanaland  protectorate,  or  form  part  of  the  British 
8oQib  Africa  Company's  jurisdiction.  North  of  that  line  the 
Fontign  Office  exercises  control,  so  that  the  territories  under  this 
orrfnpany  arc  partly  under  one  office  and  partly  under  another.  If 
tliifl  re-aV  il  were  carried  out,  its  effect  would  be  to  relieve 

Um  Fot'  >'  of  some  portion  of  its  present  onus  of  work, 

aad  to  throw  that  work  upon  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  super- 
tition  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  Colonial  Empire  as  ours  is  already 
ftDving  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  department,  however  ably 
t^nndoelodi    Decentralisation  is  the  key-note  of  Empire ;  it  is  tbo 
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pu^acc  Ii  b  c£>.  I  c^:T»ecT?.  E:^  tccrx  c^  &ctcci.  cr  ntha*  aa 
neuds  ^is  ^^^^^  smr.  ibks  ii5^€^^^<  c£  ocniisa  «sks  (ms  regaids 
tbe  exK^-€!:-fT  cf  ^'=cis.i?sIi7;L^':c  CirTv<c<5S  ffe«  ;"'^''*^^'w  and 
■aseaccn  rf  iLr  rr=ai  ptrsir^  c*  thr  Su«c.  Fceaccr  we  iot  yet 
K«  ih*  Fcctizn  C»^-!t  T^'-i'-T^rfri  tr  ibe  ^xiczCTe  eantral  of 
pR«E<^!7i%cs.  wbi-?fc  rrcsTtrljciel:-^  :•:  sb;  Ccijciil  OfEee:  and  the 
hss^r  in  t^zm  ciat  wTtLip?  iz:  ib=  f^niir  rirr??  ad;^2d£<e  the  time 
%o  le  lipe  -iLC"*  v>i»T  cr  :->E>:-rTC-'^,  C-i  wh^n  cor  saa^esmoi  shall 
4&*R2if:s  -wrer  &  vmni^zl^  sei  ci  Cclrciil  c'Sfsikfis  shall  desezra 
a  KTara;^  iepAni=.-r=:  d  Smc.  AzTfAij  sr^e^  a  se^azase  minisby 
ha^  been  «resMt4  for  Ir-3i±-  ir>i  I  Tv^rs^  lo  th'rk  thai  an  Afrii>^¥i 
devarCEen;  wn-:^l  ^:^d.  in  ihe  cocir.^l  c:  aH  ^^^  ro^e^ioKis  in  the 
ea£t,  vesu  as-i  ?caui.  a  xnass  of  vc;^  -  .~i  k^is  i::  Tolanxe,  thoogfa 
cgsfeErfttlY  ai5rr^ni  in  kfni.  tor;  thsi  which  ccc:;ries  the  India 
Offic>e  v>-iav. 

A  Secrtiarr  of  Siax*  for  Africa  TziA't  pr^siKv.  latter  on,  find 
means  to  cvtrcome  *he  rr^^ni  a!nic«i  insTzr^rarle  di&olties  and 
prejudices  Ttich  prtTts:  ihe  worsir.^  o:  o^r  African  possessions 
as  one  gr^ai  whclr,  on  a  common  nnancial  bass.  In  the  eariy 
dcvelopmeni  of  Briii^h  m!e  anions  uncivilisitd  sadons.  it  is  an 
axions  which  nc^ds  no  c<£n:o&?traiion  hrr^  thai  indiieci  tmTati«n 
is  preferable  on  all  eroonds  :o  di:^*:  taiauon.  and  causes  less 
friction  and  dbconirnc.  This  propic^uon  is  indeed  eoonted  as 
an  axiom  in  the  financial  c<>le  of  India,  a  connirv  (mt  more  ad- 
vanced in  ciTiiisanen  than  Africa,  and  o&^ring  a  folly  developed 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  any  form  of  direct  taxation,  ireze 
snch  advi^ble,  and  an  esiablished  system  of  coinage.  The 
most  convenient  form  of  indirect  taxation  lies  in  the  imposition  of 
import  or  export  duties  at  the  coast.  Consequently  protectorates 
or  Colonies  in  Africa  having  a  comparatively  large  extent  of  sea- 
board are  in  a  position  to  raise  a  larger  revenue  than  those  whose 
inland  area  is  lai^  in  comparison  to  their  sea -board ;  though  it  is 
self-evident  that  in  consequence  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  main- 
taining order  and  of  enhanced  tranf^port  exptrn^os  and  other  reasonsr 
it  is  the  latter  and  not  the  former  that  most  urgently  require  a 
large  revenue. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  inequality  of  appiopiiation  of  levennes 
occurs  on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  Lagos  Government  and  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectomte  administer  what  is  in  f&ct  the  proper  sea- 
bwd  of  the  vast  interior  controlled  for  the  most  part  by  the  Kiger 
Company,  and  derive  revenues  from  imports  and  exports,  a  oansideir- 
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sblo  proftortion  of  which  find  tli^ir  way  iiito  or  from  that  Hinterland. 
Josi  as  a  central  executive  prepares  a  yearly  budget  for  our  Indian 
Sinptrp,  not  allowing  one  province  to  sUirve  while  another  shows  a 
nuplus  in  excess  of  its  needs,  so  (if  this  ideal  wcro  ever  realised)  the 
African  Department  would  be  ublo  to  apportion  the  rovcnneB  ooUeeted 
hf  the  various  admiuifitrations  for  tlie  advantage  of  all — and  venj 
mmeh  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  taxpayer,  who  at  present  is 
eallad  upon  to  make  good  all  deticicneics,  whoLhor  in  Beclmanaland, 
Njaaaland,  Uganda,  or  East  Afric^i,  but  gains  no  direct  advantage 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  Gold  ('oast  or  Lagos.  This  subject  of 
"an  African  Council" — by  which  I  understand  to  be  meant  an 
African  Department  of  State — is  also  one  which  has  been  vaguely 
mooted  by  the  press,  and  I  have  recently  received  various  letters  on 
the  iobject  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is,  there- 
to»,  one  on  which  intelligent  and  well-informed  criticism  by  those 
vbo  intend  to  join  in  this  evening's  discussion  is  not  out  of  place — 
always  on  the  presumption  that  our  object  is  not  to  press  prcma- 
iarely  for  action  by  Governments  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to 
dtai  witli  such  a  question,  but  in  the  hope  that  discussion  and 
dabale  on  subjects  of  such  great  importance  to  our  Colonial  pro- 
gnm  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  or  presumptuous  at  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
tluHe  views  are  visions  of  a  distant  future  not  immediately  within 
•or  kaUt  but  tliat  in  my  opinion  is  no  reason  (rather  the  re\*er8e) 
why  we  should  not  submit  them  to  discussion  now  when  we  stsjid 
on  t]>o  threshold  of  a  new  departure,  when  the  nation  has  nn- 
^oobtftdly  awakened  to  a  fresh  interef^t  in  its  great  Colonial  hen- 


Be  thai  as  it  may,  and  let  us  tiom  to  the  more  immediate 
pTMBOt.  Itisjast  three  years  since  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  in  this 
Hall,  said  in  regard  to  oar  acquisitions  in  Africa,  that  wo  were 
«gag«d  in  "pegging  out  claims  for  posterity."'  The  particular 
elaim  at  that  moment  in  question  was  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  It 
ii  Utroo  year*  to-day  since  I  first  raised  my  voice  nn  a  public  plat- 
Conn,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  against  the  plan  of  abandonment  which  was  understood  to 
be  in  oonUonplation.  To-day  not  only  Uganda,  but  the  whole  vaat 
ana  between  that  country  and  the  sea,  is  a  protectorate  of  the 
Crowa  tmdar  British  officials.  Now  at  last  a  railway  is  to  be  con- 
glraeled,  the  initial  vote  is  passed  and  some  of  the  officials  ar<» 
airady  appointed.  This  very  morning  as  well  as  last  week  I  received 
*  FtQc^edings,  TtcyoX  Colonial  InstituU,  vol.  xxir.  p.  237. 
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— as  I  have  continued  to  do  at  iniervalB  ever  since  I  left  Uganda — a 
budget  of  some  half-dozen  letters  from  various  chiefs  in  that  country. 
"  The  Dew3  of  Uganda,"  says  the  Katildro,  vrriting  in  Swahili, 
*•  is  very  good.  Our  country  has  quieted  down  well.  We  are  sittang 
in  complete  peace — there  is  no  trouble/*  "Mwanga  the  king,'* 
says  another  chief,  "  comes  daily  to  Kampala.  It  is  a  sign  that 
war  has  finished  completely  in  Uganda;  all  is  peace.''  And  he 
goes  on  to  tell  me  of  the  various  improvements  in  roads  and 
buildings.  Mwanga  himself  sends  me  a  message  to  say  I  would  be 
pleased  "  to  see  how  sensible  he  is  becoming  I  " 

East  Africa  is  a  typical  estate  for  development — one,  indeed, 
whose  whole  future  will  depend  largely  if  not  entirely  upon  the 
lines  which  are  now  laid  down.  One  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
factor  for  success  will  he  to  induce  the  right  sort  of  settlers  to  enter 
the  country  and  take  up  vacant  lands,  and  to  exclude  the  wrong 
sort.  This  in  some  countries  would  be  no  easy  matter,  but  in  East 
Africa  the  conditions  render  it  very  feasible.  Government,  by 
declaring  the  vast  areas  of  unpopulated  lands  to  be  Crown  property, 
can  exact  such  guarantees  as  it  pleases  before  giving  grants  to 
applicants  ;  and  moreover,  sinco  settlement  is  impossible  without 
certain  faciUties  of  transport,  Government  can  by  this  means  also 
smooth  the  way  of  the  useful  settler,  and  throw  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  undesirable  one.  These  depopulated 
lands  are  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all  in  point  of  fertihty, 
climate,  Ac,  for  European  settlers.  Sinco,  moreover,  there  are  no 
kings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  only  petty  chiefs  of  small  sections 
of  tribes  or  village-headmen,  who  would  have  no  right  to  alienate 
land,  it  would  be  eminently  just  to  refuse  m  toto  to  recognise  any 
land  concession  obtained  from  natives,  and  thus  to  do  away  once 
and  for  all  with  the  concessionaire,  who  has  proved  such  a  source  of 
trouble,  litigation,  and  worry  in  South  Africa,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Nyasaland. 

I  would  describe  the  "right  sort"  of  colonist  as  one  who  in- 
tended to  reside  upon  and  cultivate  his  estate ;  who  would  be  glad 
to  receive  from  Government  small  yearly  grants  of  land  whose 
extent  should  depend  upon  the  amoimt  he  had  already  brought  into 
cultivation,  or  the  buildings,  ttc,  erected  during  the  preceding  year ; 
who  wovUd  invest  at  least  a  small  amount  of  capital  in  his  estate, 
and  thus  have  '*  a  stake  in  the  country"  ;  and  whose  character  and 
antecedents  were  such  as  to  aflford  a  guarantee  of  his  treatment  of 
the  natives,  and  of  his  conforming  to  the  regulations  and  laws  in  force. 
^"  ■'      *  wrong  sort "  of  proprietor  I  mean  such  as  desire  to  take  up 
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l&nd  merely  as  a  gpeculation,  in  the  hope  of  its  increasing  iu  value  ; 
who  do  not  intenJ  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  their  estates ;  or  who, 
being  without  capital  or  income  to  cnahle  thoni  to  tide  over  the  first 
year  or  two  when  their  enterprise  brings  iu  uo  returns,  might  at 
any  raomcnt  be  compelled  to  seek  Qovemment  support.  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  my  own  writings  and  efforts  have  induced 
Bume  of  the  *'  right  sort  "  to  venture  into  East  Africa,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  render 
to  Buoh  men  what  little  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  way 
of  advice  or  information. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  which  such  settlers — 
ftji  well  as  Government  itself— will  have  to  solve.  Prominent 
among  tbefle  is  the  labour  question.  It  is,  I  think,  admitted 
now,  that  tho  statement  that  the  native  will  not  work  is  not 
bonie  out  by  experience  and  fact.  It  has  been  his  misfortune, 
a*  8ir  John  Kirk  said  at  the  Geographical  Congress,  for  ages  to 
work  for  other  countries  than  his  own,  and  to  toil  as  a  slave  for 
an  alien  master.  But  in  British  possessions  he  has  of  late  years 
learnt  to  work  for  his  own  advantage.  In  the  West  Indies  free 
iMgrn  laliour,  as  Lord  Brassey  bears  witness,  is  abundant  and  cheap  ; 
in  South  Africa  the  negro  has  borne  the  onus  of  the  labour  which 
baa  d<>velt)ped  the  mines  to  such  an  unprecedented  extent.  In  Nyasa- 
land  labonr  is  cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  perhaps  anpvhere 
^M  in  lb»  world,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  impetus  given  of  late 
to  eoflae  planting,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  free  negro  labour. 
liat  the  success  of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  of  the  artisan  and 
industrial  work  iu  N'yasaland,  has  mainly  aiisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  early  Scotch  settlors  and  missionaries  fixed  the  scale  of  pay- 
maoCa  Cur  native  labour  and  native  produce  so  low  that  they  were 
able  to  successfully  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  losses  inherent 
lo  tbe  first  pioneers  in  a  new  country,  and  to  weather  through  the 
£nt  onremuuerativu  ycnrs  on  their  own  resources.  These  cheap 
fates  of  labour—a  man's  wages  averagmg  from  2s.  iid.  to  6s.  per 
month  in  calico— render  the  prime  cost  of  production  of  articles  of 
export  excessively  small. 

East  AHca  at  present  Ia1>oura  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  this 
fVSpAct,  the  reckless  competition  between  rival  Arab  ivory- 

and-alas'  in  the  past.     These  traders  associated  together, 

forautig  a  single  caravan  for  mutual  protection,  but  with  entirely 
aepanit<!  interests.  They  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  food,  ^, 
iK^ieb  Iha  natives  chose  to  demand  (unless  they  happened  to  be 
fowatful  en<mgh  at  the  uomcut  to  take  what  they  wanted  by  force] 
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for  tlieir  slipHfaod  methods  caused  them  to  be  in  a  chronio  state  ol 
anxiety  to  obtain  supplies  for  their  porters,  lest  they  shonld  desertt 
and  tho  conflicting  interests  of  each  coterie  compelled  them  io 
bi'l  a/^aiiiHt  each  other,  to  secure  at  any  cost  the  necessary  supplies; 
Kuro]K;unfl  following  in  tlieir  wake  were  generally  compelled  to  pay 
ihtt  rocof^iHcd  tariffs,  and  hence  the  food  market  has  become 
ahHurdly  expensive,  and,  of  course,  the  labour  market  (unless  a  nev 
depfirtnre  is  made)  will  of  necessity  be  on  the  same  scale  of  charges, 
for  no  native  will  accept  manual  work  when  he  can  realise  the  same 
payment  for  produce  which  it  costs  him  half  the  labour  to  produce. 
Much  of  the  future  success  of  these  countries  will  therefore  depend 
upon  our  initial  re-adjustment  of  the  scale  of  payments  for  local 
pn^duce  and  labour.  It  is  a  matter  which  must  be  done  at  once, 
for  it  can  never  bo  done  later,  and  the  inauguration  of  fhe  railway 
ofTers  an  cxceplionally  good  opportunity.  Much  will  also  depend 
upon  tho  eurly  settlors. 

I  RpoUo  just  now  of  the  encouragement  which  Government 
could  give  to  the  right  sort  of  settlers.  Let  me  add  a  few  words 
in  gniiitor  dtitail  regarding  the  nature  of  that  encouragement  and 
tlio  forms  it  might  take.  It  is  the  cost  of  this  encouragement 
which  gooR  to  form  tliat  initial  capital  outlay  which  we  have 
{K)HtuIaU!(l  that  it  is  advisable  for  Government  to  incur  in  order 
to  asHuru  the  rapid  and  successful  development  of  its  great  estate. 
Tho  direct  cost  consists  in  providing  means  of  transport,  viz.  a 
railway,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  an  administration  and  police 
without  at  ilrst  raising  an  adequate  revenue  to  defray  its  cost. 
Tho  l>onoi\t  to  the  settlors  consists  in  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
)>ort  to  a  point  which  will  enable  them  to  export  their  produce 
to  th(»  coaHt  at  rates  which  will  leave  a  margin  of  profit,  or  to 
import  tlio  nocoBsnrios  of  life  and  the  appliances  of  industry  at  a 
low  cost.  Also  in  the  fact  that  they  will  enjoy  safety  to  life  and 
pro|Hn*ty  under  govornment  administration  without  being  taxed 
Uh)  heavily  wliilo  still  their  i^lantations  are  jielding  no  returns, 
(lovorniuont,  on  the  one  hand,  encourages  the  development  of  the 
country,  potuliug  the  not  distant  time  when  the  railway  will  amply 
|wv  the  cost  of  its  workinj?  expensos,  and  interest  on  capital  outlay, 
and  the  volume  of  imports  and  exj^orts  shall  yield  an  adequate 
rovonuo  in  Uie  shape  of  customs  and  duties.  The  Colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  luv  onnblod  to  tide  over  the  first  unremunerative  period 
i>riiiging  the  laud  into  cultivation,  rearing  stock,  or  erecting 
ty  appliances  for  artisan  work.  If  the  fiscal  s}*8tem  were 
hed  ou  the  basis  of  duties  levied  on  exports  vhile  importe 
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with  a  noiumal  tariff,  the  burden  would  press  lightly  on  the 
■aiilera  during  Uie  years  in  whkh  they  had  licilo  to  export  and 
mxich  to  import,  and  would  grow  proportiouately  heavier  as  their 
exports  increaaed  and  iheir  iinporla  diiuiuiahed. 

FoBsihly  it  may  even  be  considered  feasible  by  Oovemmcnt  to 
afford  a  more  direct  aid  in  the  iuiiiatiou  of  tbo  onterprieio  by  grant- 
ing loans  to  small  capitalists  on  tlio  security  of  their  plant  or  stock. 
A^ipricultarc  can  bo  asaiatcd  by  funuing  cxporimenlal^'ardens  for  the 
eultivation  of  hnported  plants  and  trees' of  economic  value,  and  the 
diatribution  of  seeds  or  plants  to  such  planters  as  may  show  a  snt)i- 
cient  result  of  their  industry  in  the  extent  of  land  brought  under 
cultivation.  Artisans  coiUd  receive  assistance  by  Government  con- 
trmcts  on  favourable  terms  for  bricks,  sawn  timber,  &c.  Btock- 
rtan;rs  by  similar  contracts  for  meat,  and  by  the  services  of  the 
GoTomment  Veterinary  establishments  and  so  on.  Government 
for  aome  few  years,  we  suppose,  would  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  in 
■pite  of  ltd  gradually  increasing  revenues  from  customs,  coinage, 
posuge,  Ac.  This  loss  forms  the  capital  outlay  on  the  Imperial 
Mtato.  The  prospective  retunis  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
m^rki'i  for  our  manufactures  of  every  kind — especially  cottons — and 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  field  for  the  overflow  of  our  unemployed 
•gncultucista  and  artisans.  It  is  absurd  for  me  to  draw  out  here 
io  further  detail  the  advantages  of  creating  a  new  Colony,  To  me 
il  bM  always  seemed  that  the  advantages  to  the  Mother  Country  of 
OiytoHTT^t  expansion  are  greatest  in  the  infancy  of  a  Colony.  As  our 
pCMMaskms  become  gradually  self-supporting  they  cease  to  ailord  the 
ttitanUges  which  the  Mother  Country  at  first  derived  from  them, 
ftod  ereotually  they  become  our  rivals.  The  great  era  of  Cobnial 
•Xpft&sion,  some  three  centuries  ago,  placed  this  country  iu  a  posi- 
lion  of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  world.  Then  followed  a  pro- 
iopged  era  of  stagnation  as  regards  Colonial  expansion,  and  slowly 
cor  oommercial  supremacy  has  been  menaced,  and  is  slipping  from 
OS.  India,  for  instance,  has  gradually  developed  froui  a  customer 
to  a  riTal,  and  instead  of  e:iporting  raw  material  only,  the  output  of 
her  looms  has  now  icaiirped  to  a  great  extent  the  markets  where 
formerly  Manchester  had  no  rival  not  oiUy  within  the  hmits  of  India 
itaeli  but  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  is  only  within 
tbo  hut  few  years  tlmt  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  continued 
mp^fi«4ny*  in  vital  to  our  welfare,  tliat  now  markets  must  he  sought 
to  ivploco  old  ones  and  tbat  money  spent  in  the  development  of 
tisMO  Dew  markets  is  a  national  investment  which  will  assuredly 
Tuld  returns  la  the  revivid  of  trade. 
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Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  money  invested  in  this  national 
undertaking  need,  except  in  some  few  instances,  be  snbsctibed  by  the 
Bridsb  tax-payer.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  rightly, 
it  is  that  in  erery  possible  case  the  Government  shall  invite  the  co- 
operation of  private  capital  n  the  development  of  oar  Colonial  pos- 
sesions, by  granting  such  concessions  and  facilities  to  companies  or 
individaals  as  may  induce  them  to  employ  their  capital  in  throwing 
open  oar  own  possessions  to  British  trade  instead  of  investing  it  in 
foreign  secorities,  or  enterprise  in  foreign  lands.  This  is  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  the  new  scheme  of  Colonial  development,  and  one 
which,  I  think,  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  by  the  press. 

Himultaneoasly  with  the  impolse  towards  expansion  came  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  opening  up  of  Africa.    And  so  it  was 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  embarked  on  a  rivalry  in  that  continent, 
and  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  became  focussed  on  its 
hitherto  little-known  tracts,  and  in  this  ri\'alry  for  African  Empire, 
promoted  by  commercial  competition,  some  questions  of  a  different 
nature  came  to  the  surface.    The  white  races  had  overflowed  into 
Africa  for  their  own  purposes  and  for  their  own  gain,  but  the  con- 
science of  the  civilised  world  foimd  itself  confronted  with  some 
problems  not  wholly  or  even  primarily  commercial.    The  first  of 
these  was  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  at  an  early  stage  in, 
the  partition  of  Africa,  the  seventeen  civilised  Powers  of  the  world 
met  in  conference  for  the  first  time  in  the  world^s  history  to  discuss 
an  object  wholly  unconnected  with  their  own  immediate  advantage, 
prompted  solely  by  the  common  bond  of  humanity.    It  was  a  novel 
and  a  grand  experiment,  and  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  England  that 
the  Conference  assembled  at  the  instance  of  our  Queen,    Put  in  a 
nutshell,  its  conclusions  were  that  the  era  for  suppression  by  force 
at  sea  alone  had  passed  with  ihe  appropriation  of  Africa  by  the 
nations  of  iluropc ;  that  upon  each  nation  now  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coping  with  the  evil  in  its  own  protectorates,  and 
that  this  could  best  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  to 
natives,  and  by  rapidly  opening  up  their  territories  to  civilisation  by 
facilitating  communication  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  and  by 
establishing  effective  administration.     Great  Britain,  who  had  led 
the  way  in  this  Conference,  has  not  been  behindhand  in  giving 
effect  to  its  conclusions.     Railway  extension  has  been  rapid  in 
Bouth  Africa  aided  by  Imperial  funds.    Railways  are  projected  in 
Nyasaiand,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  Lagos  Colony, 
and  at  last  in  British  East  Africa.    Effective  administration  in  the 
of  direct  protectorates  has  been  declared  over  Nyasaiand,  over 
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Uganda,  and  over  all  British  East  Africa.  Gnnboats  have  been 
placed  (at  Imperial  cost)  on  Lake  Nyasa  and  a  atoaruer  will  soon  be 
on  Lftko  Victoria. 

One  thing,  and  but  one,  in  my  opinion  remains,  and  it  is  intimately 
eonncct«d  with  the  snccess  of  otir  latest  poBsessious,  for  npon  its 
doieemination  will  largely  depend  tho  labour  market  of  the  future. 
Tbo  one  thing  needful  is  that  in  no  Briti^sh  protectorate  should  the 
sUluB  of  ^avery  be  recognised  at  law.  The  total  abolition  of 
dome^stio  slavery  in  countries  as  yet  but  very  partially  brought  under 
even  the  rudest  form  of  adminiatration  is  merely  a  '*  counBel  of  per- 
Ibclioo.*'  unnttainable  even  if  desirable.  In  Mohammedan  couutrles 
muh  u  Zanzibar,  Buch  sudden  and  forcible  emancipation  would,  in 
my  opinion,  inflict  much  Buffering  on  the  majority  of  slaves;  in 
tomo  other  ooontries,  such  as  Somaliland,  and  some  parts  of  Nyasa- 
land  wo  simply  have  not  the  power  to  do  it.  But  in  all  we  have 
Um»  power  to  di^rclare  its  nou-recognition  by  law  whether  in  British 
eoaita  (and  tho  recognition  of  slavery  as  a  status  is  the  fundamental 
prmeiple  wbiob  underlies  half  the  work  iu  the  British  courts  in 
Zaasdbu)  or  in  native  courts  under  our  control.  This  has  been 
dooo  in  India  and  in  Cyprus,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  Colonies, 
Mud  in  Nyasaland,  in  each  case  with  beneficial  results.  L'nder  this 
plui,  freedom  is  obtainable  by  such  slaves  as  desire  it,  and  a  free 
Uiwiir  market  is  created,  for  slave  labour  and  free  labour  can  never 
axisft  nde  by  side.  No  man  has  done  more  to  clioc^k  slavery  than 
tbe  present  Prime  Minister.  It  was  under  his  last  Govoniment 
Ihtti  ih«  Brussels  Conference  assembled,  it  was  he  who  placed  tho 
ganboais  on  Nyasa.  No  man  since  the  time  of  Wilberforce  has 
nimd  Ilia  voice  in  tho  House  of  Commons  in  such  nnswerving  de- 
BitlieiAtioa  of  slavery  ns  tho  present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Undfer  tbft»«  an«picos  there  is  nu  room  to  doubt  that  this  great  step, 
noktnmiuded  alike  by  its  feasibility,  its  humanity,  and  its  practical 
utility,  vill  bo  achieved  in  the  proper  time. 

An"<h.'r  such  quoation— one  still  more  closely  connected  with 
the   '  Qt  of  British  trade  and  inllucncc  in  Africa — presents 

Itmu:  -  iiubject  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  native  races. 

Uocb  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  especially 
ia  Tiew  of  th.  *"  '  '  it  tho  projected  railway  development  on  tbo 
WmI  Coasts  ;  steps  arc  taken  to  control  and  check  tho  evil) 

atomotifly  extend  tho  area  to  which  these  poinonons  ppiritu  arfj 
■ftpplicd.  Tbe  tratho  is  one  which  is  suicidal  to  our  own  interests* 
for  it»4«ttd  of  exporting  to  Africa  the  bai-dware.  cottons,  &c,  (which 
are  in  great  demand),  made  in  our  own  manufactnring  centres,  we 
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forego  our  own  advantage  in  favour  of  the  gin  and  rvna,  of  vdiioh 
only  a  small  fraction  is  made  in  England,  and  flood  oar  Colonies 
with  the  products  of  foreign  markets.  All  writers  are,  moreover, 
agreed  that  this  poisonous  liquor  demorahses  the  native  races. 
Other  questions  there  are  in  abundance  on  which  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear  the  views  of  those  speakers  who  intend  to  takd 
part  in  the  discussion  to  which  this  paper  is  intended  merely  as  a 
prelude,  but  in  order  that  that  discussion  may  not  be  cortailed, 
time  forbids  my  dwelling  upon  them  at  any  length. 

Such  a  question  is  that  of  native  taxation.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  least  difiScult  method  of  collecting  such  revenue 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  Having  selected  a  village  chief, 
and  ascertained  how  many  small  coteries  of  native  huts  recognised 
hie  aHthority»  I  would  le\'y  upon  this  community  through  the 
chief  a  certain  monthly  impost,  assessed  partly  on  its  numerical 
strength  or  the  number  of  huts,  partly  on  the  area  of  land 
assigned  to  it.  The  tax  should  be  subject  to  yearly  revision. 
This  plan  would  bo  equaUy  appMcable  to  the  Wa-Elgeyo  and 
Wa-Kamasia  tribes,  whose  huts  are  dotted  about  singly  or  in 
couples  over  the  hill-sides,  often  at  great  intervals,  or  to  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  Kikuyu,  Ukamba,  and  Kavi- 
rondo.  and  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  settled  and  wholly 
savage  agricultural  tribes  of  East  Africa.  For  the  nomad  pas- 
toral tribes,  like  the  Masai  and  Wahunia,  the  tax  would  take 
the  form  of  a  monthly  payment  of  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  at  first  to  assess  this  payment. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  could  be  levied  on  the  villages 
or  encampments  of  the  El-moruu,  or  old  and  married  men, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  upon  the  more  or  less  cBtablished 
villages  which  these  cattle-tribes  (imlike  the  Masai)  maintain. 
Gradually  as  raiding  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  sections  of 
these  tribes  became  located  in  well-defiued  grazing  limits,  the 
difficulty  would  disappear.  In  Uganda  and  Usoga,  where  a  folly 
organised  system  of  chieftainships  and  sub  chieftainships  obtains 
(the  final  authority  in  the  former  country  being  vested  in  the 
king),  the  collection  of  the  tax  would  be  much  facilitated,  but  the 
unit  for  assessment  (viz.  the  village)  would  remain  as  before. 

Except  in  the  first  year  or  two,  among  the  nomad  pastoral  tribes 
only,  tlie  tax  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  paid  in  money,  not  in  kind. 
The  collection  of  revenue  in  kind  gives  scope  for  extortion  and  fraud 
on  the  part  of  minor  native  officials.  It  is  difficult  and 
and  entails  the  extra  burden  apon  villages  situated  at 
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fipom  ihfi  ftdministraiive  headquarters  of  liaving  to  carry  lieayy  pro- 
dsee  saoh  as  Hweet-poUtoes  or  bananas,  long  distance)^,  and  finally 
tbe  prodae^  itself  is  ofton  difficult  to  dispose  of,  subject  to  deteriora- 
iioo,  anil,  as  a  not  result,  brings  but  little  relief  to  the  finances 
of  ihfi  administration.  Payment  in  specie,  on  the  other  hand, 
MBSta  materially  in  establishing  a  system  of  coinnge.  If  all 
im^miCEDl  for  labour  and  produce  is  made  in  coin,  wbile  facilities 
are  Bimaltaneonsly  given  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  these 
CtnoB  tor  barter  goods  at  fixed  rates,  so  as  to  ensure  confidence, 
sod  teach  the  native  the  invariable  market  value  of  the  money, 
a  ]axg9  amount  of  specie  would  come  into  circulation.  Those  who, 
ooanng  from  distant  villages,  had  not  yet  obtained  the  necessary 
OoilM  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  could  be  granted  facihties  for 
AIm  aalfi  of  produce,  or  for  engaging  in  labour  to  meet  the  Go- 
irenuDeiit*8  demand,  and  they  would  soon  find  out  for  themselves 
tb*  methods  which  would  involve  less  trouble  in  transport,  &c., 
while  by  selling  their  produce  in  an  open  market  all  discontent  as 
to  lie  being  under- valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  of  petty 
mxtoriUm  would  be  prevented.  In  the  early  years  of  administration 
UiMV  Uxee  would  be  of  course  merely  nominal,  and  as  the  advan- 
iBgee  derived  from  a  civilised  administration — in  security  and  in 
ipdbbo  vorks — became  more  pronounced,  so  would  the  taxation 
eomewhai  more  substantial,  though  in  my  view  it  should 
be  even  ramotoly  opprnssivc.  Its  advantages  might  indeed 
be  rather  indirectly  than  directly  helpful  to  the  revenue  of  the 
9cmsiryt  by  bringing  the  officials  into  constant  contact  with  the 
pmpUs,  by  necessitating  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  size  and 
iocatiop  of  all  villages,  by  delegating  responsibihty  to  recognised 
bwidl,  and  by  exaetin^?  from  all  the  recognised  submis* 
to  the  constituted  authority,  and  inculcating  the  principle  that 
ifaey  mast  themselves  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Rule  under 
whiflb  Ui-  security. 

Anoth'  ting  fmbject  is  the  acquisition  of  land  by  natives 

in  individual,  as  opposed  to  communal  or  tribal  tenure.  It  would 
to  be  fair  and  just,  that  while  setting  aside  certain  areas  at 
reservations  to  be  hold  in  tribal  tenure,  and  inaJienable, 
natives  should  bo  encouraged  to  take  up  land  for  cultiva- 
faolding  it  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  Europeans,  and 
aiLb)oct  to  the  same  liabilities.  Time  forbids  my  discussuig  further 
.either  tboce  or  other  similar  problems  which  the  subject  of 
loropean  oontrol  in  Africa  suggests. 

It  may,  however,  bo  useful  if  I  add  a  few  words  regardbg  the 
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BuiUbility  of  East  A&ica — the  conntry  I  know  best  in  Africa — for 
exploitation  by  Europeans,  because  it  is  to  that  country  that  our 
attention  is  naturally  directed  at  the  present  tiine,  since  it  is  about 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  national  undertaking  and  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  money  are  about  to  be  expended  in  railway  construction. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  country  (some  half  million  square 
miles)  consists  of  a  plateau  varying  from  6,000  to  10.000  feet  in 
elevation  above  sea  level.  It  enjoys  therefore  a  delightful  climate, 
and  it  has  in  addition  a  good  rainfall,  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well- 
watered  and  well  timbered.  Speaking  in  1892  at  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  elsewhere  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this  country 
when  its  fate  was  in  the  balance,  the  temptation  was  great  to  describe 
its  advantages  in  glowing  terms.  But  I  feared  to  pronounce  too 
favourably  on  its  then  httle-known  capabiUties  and  chmate  ;  those, 
however,  who  have  followed  me  in  an  oHicial  position— Bir  Gerald 
Portal  and  Sir  Henry  Colvile — have  spoken  in  terms  out  of  all  com- 
parison stronger  than  any  ever  used  by  myself,  iu  the  official  reports 
and  the  volumes  they  have  pubUshed. 

The  former  states  it  in  unqnalifiod  terms  as  his  opinion  that 
Kikuyu,  Masailand,  and  Man  are  adapted  for  European  colonisation, 
while  Colonel  Colvile  goes  further  and  describca  these  countries  as 
**  an  earthly  paradise,"  and  includes  the  high-lands  of  Singo  (iu 
I'ganda)  and  the  country  of  Toru  and  Ruwenzori  in  the  further  west 
as  also  fully  adapted  for  colonisation  by  the  white  races.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  many  sheets  with  the  enthusiastic  references  of  these 
writers,  as  well  as  of  other  credible  and  presumably  impartial 
witnesses,  such  as  Bishop  Tucker  and  others.  Portal,  1  may  remark 
in  passing,  is  no  leas  emphatic  in  his  views  as  regards  the  large 
amoimt  of  native  labour  available  in  the  future,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  East  African  native  to  work. 

These  views  as  regards  possibilities  of  colonisation  were  endorsed 
by  Sir  John  Kirk  at  the  Geogi^phical  Congress,  with  the  ^c8o^^'at^on 
that  our  statistical  knowledge  of  the  temperature,  rainfall,  Ac,  were 
at  present  too  meagre  to  admit  of  very  positive  assertions.  He  based 
his  conclusions  on  such  scientific  data  as  had  already  been  acquired, 
more  especially  on  the  proportion  of  humidity  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  elevated  plateaus 
suitable  to  European  life  were  continuous  and  of  great  extent,  not 
separated  from  each  other  by  malarial  tracts,  and  that  they  would  be 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  railway  by  nieaus  of  which  the 
healthy  coast  zone  could  be  rapidly  traversed.  [On  this  last  poiat  I 
have  never  ceased  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  myself.]     Such  local  and 
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^pert  eridence  we  mast  accept  aa  final.  While  personally  agreeing 
with  Sir  John  Kirk's  verdict.  I  think  that  it  is  premature  to  diHCues 
the  queation  of  colonisation  properly  so  called.  To  my  mind  there 
is  m  wt  difference,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  between  Euro- 
pean colonliuktiou  and  European  settlement.  The  latter  must  precede 
the  former,  a.nd  itiii  therefore  with  it  that  we  hare  at  present  to  deal. 
I'y  '•  settlement,"  I  moan  the  location  of  pioneers  such  as  I  have 
dctft^rilMjd  as  being  of  "  the  right  sort,"  men  like  Mr.  John  Buchanan 
and  his  brothers  in  Xyosaland,  whose  example  has  produced  a  host  of 
imitators,  until  wo  find  to  day  a  native  chief  owning  and  working  a 
toUet  plantation  and  adopting  the  white  man's  methods. 

Onv  word  regarding  the  nature  of  African  exports,  and  I  will  no 
longer  trespass  on  your  patience.  In  East  Africa,  as  I  have  already 
inferred,  tbe  commercial  staples  will  probably  consist,  as  they  now 
do  in  Nyasaland,  of  introduced  products  such  as  coffee,  tobacco, 
•nperior  kinds  of  rubber,  cotton,  and  fibres,  &.c.  All  these  are  at 
pnaent  indige-noas  but  of  inferior  quality.  There  are,  of  course, 
mxEOB  indigtmons  products,  such  as  ivory,  rubber,  various  gums  and 
dmga^  gum-copal,  and  copra,  lVu.,  which  are  of  considerable  export 
Ymluv.  ]tul  if  Nyasaland  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  and  if  coffee 
tliODld  prove  as  remunerative  in  East  Africa  as  it  has  proved  in 
iluU  oonotry,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  become  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  staples  of  the  country.  Its  prospects  would 
mppear  encourur^ing,  for  the  railway  \snll  afford  an  even  cheaper 
mmnrr  of  transport  than  obtains  in  Nyasaland ;  the  soil  is  probably 
won  fe>rttle,  the  elevation  and  rainfall  sufficient,  and  the  chances  of 
.mAm  disoAse,  which  has  been  singularly  absent  in  Nyasaland,  are 
no  giMter  in  the  one  protectorate  than  in  the  other.  Coffee  has 
.SMMWvw  tbe  advantage  of  being  uuaffeotod  by  the  locust  pest,  for 
then  inwcis  will  not  touch  the  shrub,  and  indeed  are,  to  a  small 
extent,  vTcn  beneficial  by  devouring  the  woe<ls  in  the  plantations. 
Another  introduced  product  which  has  estabhahed  itself  as  a  com* 
nMrcud  staple  in  East  Africa  is  the  clove.  Zanzibar  has  obtained  a 
pUMrlkal  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  this  article,  and  the  yearly 
exports  from  this  little  island  are  valued  at  about  jtldU,570.  It  is 
not.  therafore,  unreasonable  to  assume  that  whatever  the  value  of 
ltd  i    '  wlucts,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be 

wh'  nt  of  iheni,  and  will  rely  upon  such  now  staples  as 

taC>  ''>n,  tobacco,  l>oct,  jute,  cocoa,  or  other  articles  of 

higli  ^■.y^^ti.  .u.ae  as  maybe  found  most  suited  to  the  soil  and 
oliniaie,  and  therifore  most  remunerative.  AH  that  is  re(]uired  is 
that  the*  iu£int  protectorate  should  be  nursed  by  the  methods  I  have 
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indicated  under  a  paternal  government  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  until  the  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
plantations  have  begun  to  yield  returns.  Government  has  already 
undertaken  the  necessary  railway  for  transport,  and  if  only  such 
settlers  are  encouraged  as  will  bring  a  little  capital,  and  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  perseverance,  into  their  ventures,  I  look  forward 
to  the  not  distant  day  when  British  East  Africa  will  pay  its  own 
^ray,  and  afford  a  new  and  great  field  for  the  industry  of  the  people 
of  these  islands. 

In  West  Africa  the  methods  of  progress  and  development  are 
differeut.  There  the  oil-palm  grows  luxuriantly  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  up  to  the  eighth  degree  of  latitude,  and  its 
nuts  are  gathered  and  crushed  by  the  native!!,  and  the  oil  ex- 
ported in  vast  quantities.  This  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country,  reinforced  by  an  abundance  of  excellent  rubber, 
and  the  '*  butter "  of  the  shea  tree.  Oar  possessions  on  this 
coast  are  among  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  simply  marvellous  how  httle  has  been  done  to  exploit  tlie 
wealth  of  the  countrj'.  The  chief  desiderata  are  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  and  between  the  ports  on  this  surf-beaten 
coast ;  the  substitution  of  onr  own  manufactures  for  the  present 
demoralising  traf!ic  in  foreign  liquor ;  the  formation  of  up-country 
stations  away  from  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  coast  zone ;  and 
lastly,  the  importation  of  machinery  for  the  crushing  of  the  oil- 
nut,  and  for  mining  and  other  purposes.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  native  cloth  spun  by  band 
in  the  most  primitive  loom  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  competes  guo- 
cessfully  in  the  market  with  Manchester  cottons.  The  reason  is 
that  the  import  of  cloth — superseded  by  liquor— is  comparatively  so 
small,  and  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  such  inferior  qualities,  that  the 
hand-made  native  cloths  hold  their  own  in  the  market.  Thus, 
instead  of  drawing  upon  this  great  reserve  for  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  improved  cotton  (besides  large  untapped  supplies  of  oil, 
rubber,  Ac),  and  paying  for  it  with  the  manufactured  cloths  pro- 
duced at  so  little  cost  by  our  modem  appliances  and  machinery,  we 
are  content  to  .forego  a  great  portion  of  the  available  exports  by 
limiting  our  imports  of  cloth  stuffs  to  a  point  far  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  and  substituting  for  it  a  foreign  made  liquor 
to  the  demoralisation  of  our  protected  subjects  and  the  detriment 
of  our  own  trade.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should  add  in  respect  of  this 
liquor  traffic  that  the  Royal  Niger  Company  have  consistently  and 
strenuously  set  their  face  against  it.  In  nineteen-twentieths  of  their 
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temiories  liquor  is  prohibited  entirely,  while  in  the  remaining 
twentieth  the  traffic  has  been  reduced  enormously. 

1  will  quote  one  other  instance  of  the  apathy  which  has  marked 
car  dealings  with  this  coast.  A  network  of  rivers  and  creeks  inter- 
aeet  the  coast-zone  like  the  reins  of  a  skeleton  leaf.  These  would 
0e>em  to  offer  conditions  for  rice  cultivation  not  dissimilar  to  thos6 
which  have  made  tbo  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  one  of  the  main 
•ouroofi  of  supply  of  this  grain  to  tho  world.  Yet^  so  far  £rom 
aiioiDpting  its  cultivation  even  for  locul  needs,  rice  is  shipped  to-day 
trtaa  Rangoon  to  tho  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  food  of  coolioa 
employed  in  European  service.  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  I  was 
inlormed,  on  what  1  am  bound  to  consider  the  very  best  authority^ 
that  the  rock  which,  running  along  the  surface,  forms  the  main 
straot  of  one  of  tho  oldest  and  largest  towns  on  the  sea-ahorc  of  one 
of  onr  West  Coast  Colonies,  is  itself  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing 
reeis  in  Africa.  It  is,  of  course,  Crown  property.  Thus,  although 
Hhtm  Colonies  and  protectorates  already  yield  a  revenue  more  than 
■affioient  for  the  somewhat  cumbrous  and  expensive  form  of 
admisistration  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  are  capable  of 
paying  the  entire  cost  of  railway  construction,  &c.,  they  have  been, 
IMnrtrtheless,  for  many  years  undeveloped  estates  in  respect  of  tho 
gnater  part  of  their  potential  capacities.  The  minerals  of  this 
part  of  Africa  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected.  There 
ia  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  Ilinterland  of  the  Qold  Coast  is  a 
higbly  auriferous  region,  while  silver  and  tin  have  been  also  found 
eliewhere.  Tho  natives  are  excessively  keen  traders,  ami  some  of 
ibam*  like  the  great  Hausa  tribes,  are  comparatively  civilised. 

It  i«  a  notable  defect  in  our  conduct  of  affairs  in  West  Africa 
tfaaA  the  study  of  the  native  languages  has  been  totally  neglected. 
A  most  abominable  jargon  of  the  Chinese  pidgin-English  type  is 
in  DM  between  the  Europeans  and  Europoanised  natives,  a  jargon 
almost  as  diflicnll  for  an  educated  Englishman  to  acquire  as  for  a 
nativQ.  It  is,  indeed,  most  rare  to  meet  an  official,  of  however  long 
iwMaiiffiii  on  the  coast,  who  knows  a  word  of  any  native  dialect.  A 
ayaiam  cf  smaU  bonuses  for  passing  in  the  more  widely  spoken  and 
naaful  lacgaages.  such  as  Yoruba  and  Hausa,  would  doubtless  have 
Um  aama  nsofol  effect  that  it  has  bad  in  India,  and  ibc  value  of  an 
oAaer  whoso  duties  lie  in  the  interior  would  be  very  greatly 
anhancad  by  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  ^ith  whom 
ba  had  to  deal.  Invaluable  work  in  thi^  direction  is  being  done  by 
Lba  Haoia  Association,  to  whoso  council  I  have  the  honour  to 
baioog,  in  promoting  a  study  of  this  tongue,  which  is  the  lingua 
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But  it  JoC'S  not  follow  that  the  money  invested  in  this  national 
tindertaking  need,  except  in  some  few  instances,  be  subscribed  by  the 
British  tax-payer.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  rightly, 
it  is  that  in  every  possible  case  the  Government  shall  invite  the  co- 
operation of  private  capital  u  the  development  of  our  Colonial  pos- 
sessions, by  granting  such  concessions  and  facilities  to  companies  or 
individuals  as  may  induce  them  to  employ  their  capital  in  throwing 
open  our  own  possessions  to  British  trade  instead  of  investing  it  iu 
foreign  securities,  or  enterprise  in  foreign  lands.  This  is  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  the  now  scheme  of  Colonial  development,  and  one 
which,  I  think,  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  by  the  press. 

Simultaneously  with  the  impulse  towards  expansion  came  the 

opportunities  afforded  by  the  opening  up  of  Africa.     And  so  it  was 

that  the  nations  of  Europe  embarked  ou  a  rivalry  iu  that  continent, 

and  the  attention  of  the  civiUsed  world  became  focussed  on  its 

hitherto  little-known  tracts,  and  in  this  rivalry  for  African  Empire, 

promoted  by  commercial  competition,  some  questions  of  a  different 

nature  camo  to  the  surface.    The  white  races  had  overflowed  into 

Africa  for  their  own  purposes  and  for  their  own  gain,  but  tlie  cou- 

Bcifiuco  of  the  ci\Tli8od  world  found  itself  confronted  with  some 

problems  not  wholly  or  even  primarily  commercial.     The  first  of 

these  was  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  at  an  early  stage  in 

the  partition  of  Africa,  the  seventeen  civilised  Powers  of  the  world 

met  in  conference  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  to  discuss 

an  object  wholly  unconnected  with  their  own  immediate  advantage, 

prompted  solely  by  the  common  bond  of  humanity.     It  was  a  novel 

and  a  grand  experiment,  nnd  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  England  that 

the  Conference  assomLled  at  the  instance  of  our  Queen,     Put  in  a 

nutshell,  its  conclusions  M-ere  that  the  era  for  suppression  by  force 

at  sea  alone  had  passed  with  the  appropriation  of  Africa  by  the 

nations  of  Europe;  that  upon  each  nation  now  devolved  the  re- 

sponaibiUty  of  coping  witli  the  evil  in  its  own  protectorates,  and 

that  this  could  best  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  to 

natives,  and  by  rapidly  opening  up  their  territories  to  civilisation  by 

facilitating  communication  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  and  by 

establishing  effective  administration.     Great  Britain,  who  had  led 

the  way  in  this  Conference,  has  not  been  behindhand  in  giving 

effect   to   its  conclusions.      Kailway  extension  has  been  rapid  in 

South  Africa  aided  by  Imperial  funds.     Ilailways  are  projected  in 

Nyasaland,  Sierra  Loone,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  Lagos  Colony, 

and  at  last  in  British  East  Africa.     Effective  administration  in  the 

form  of  direct  protectorates  has  been  declared  over  Nyasalond,  over 
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Uganda,  and  over  all  British  East  Africa.  Ganboats  have  been 
l^aeed  (at  Imperial  cost)  on  Lake  NyaRa  and  a  steamer  will  soon  be 
on  Lake  Victoria. 

One  thing,  and  but  one,  in  my  opinion  remains,  and  it  is  intimately 
connectod  with  the  success  of  our  latest  possessions,  for  apon  ite 
■jialion  will  largely  depend  the  labour  market  of  the  future. 
thing  needful  is  that  in  no  British  protectorate  should  tho 
status  of  slavery  be  recognised  at  law.  Tho  total  abolition  of 
domestic  slavery  in  countries  as  yet  but  very  partially  brought  under 
oven  the  rudest  form  of  administration  is  merely  a  "  counsel  of  per- 
fto(k>n.'*  unattainable  even  if  desirable.  In  Mohammedan  countries 
soob  as  Zanzibar,  sacb  sudden  and  forcible  emancipation  would,  in 
tuy  opinion,  inflict  mnch  suffering  on  the  majority  of  slaves;  in 
mne  other  countries,  such  as  Somahland,  and  some  parts  of  Nyasa- 
land  we  simply  have  not  the  ix>wer  to  do  it.  But  in  all  we  have 
tho  jxjwer  lo  declare  its  non-recognition  by  law  whether  in  British 
courts  (and  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  a  status  is  the  fundamental 
principlo  which  underlies  half  the  work  in  the  British  courts  in 
Zazuubar)  or  in  native  courts  under  our  control.  This  has  been 
done  in  India  and  in  Cyprus,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  Colonies, 
And  in  Kyasaland,  in  each  case  with  bcnoticial  results.  Under  this 
plant  freedom  is  obtainable  by  such  slaves  as  desire  It,  and  a  free 
laboor  market  is  created,  for  slave  labour  and  free  labour  can  never 
exist  side  by  side.  No  man  has  done  more  to  check  slavery  than 
tho  present  Prime  Minister.  It  was  under  his  last  Government 
that  the  Brussels  Conference  assembled,  it  was  he  who  placed  the 
gtinboats  on  Kyasa.  No  man  since  the  time  of  Wilberforce  has 
raised  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  unswerving  de- 
vory  as  the  present  Secretary  for  tho  Colonics, 
,  :ro3  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Ibis  great  step, 
rvoommended  alike  by  its  feasibility,  its  humanity,  and  its  practical 
Qtiiity,  will  bo  achieved  in  the  proper  time. 

AnMlM'r  such  question — one  still  more  clost-ly  connected  with 
nt  of  British  trade  and  influence  in  Africa — presents 

, ,;.    subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  ^ith  the  native  races. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  bhi>t  subject,  especially 
in  view  of  Ih.  "  '  '  .t  tho  projected  railway  development  on  the 
West  Coast  w  ■  steps  are  taken  to  control  and  check  the  e\'il) 

uoomunuily  extend  tiie  area  to  which  these  poisonous  spirits  aro 
vnpptied.  The  traflic  is  one  which  is  suicidal  to  our  own  interests, 
for  insUttd  of  exporting  to  Africa  the  hardware,  cottons,  Ac.  (which 
are  in  great  demand),  made  in  our  own  manufacturing  centres,  we 
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forego  our  own  advantage  in  favour  of  the  gin  and  rum,  of  which 
only  a  small  fraction  is  made  in  England,  and  flood  our  Colonies 
with  the  products  of  foreign  markets.  All  writers  are,  moreover, 
agreed  that  this  poisonous  liquor  demoralises  tho  native  races. 
Other  qncstions  there  are  in  abundance  on  which  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear  the  views  of  those  speakers  who  intend  to  takd 
part  in  the  discussion  to  which  this  paper  is  intended  merely  as  a 
prelude,  but  in  order  that  that  discussion  may  not  be  curtailed, 
time  forbids  my  dwelliug  upon  them  at  any  length. 

Such  a  question  is  that  of  native  taxation.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  least  difficult  method  of  collecting  such  revenue 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  Having  selected  a  village  chief, 
and  ascertained  how  many  smaU  coteries  of  native  huts  recognised 
his  authority,  I  would  levy  upon  this  community  through  the 
chief  a  certain  monthly  impost,  assessed  partly  on  its  numerical 
strength  or  the  number  of  huts,  partly  on  the  are*  of  land 
assigned  to  it.  The  tax  should  be  subject  to  yearly  revision. 
This  plan  would  be  equally  apphcable  to  the  Wa-EIgeyo  and 
Wa-Kamasia  tribes,  whose  huts  are  dotted  about  singly  or  in 
couples  over  the  hill-sides,  often  at  groat  intervals,  or  to  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  Kikuyu,  Ukamba,  and  Kavi- 
rondo,  and  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  settled  and  wholly 
savage  agricultural  tribes  of  East  Africa.  For  the  nomad  pas- 
toral tribes,  like  the  Masai  and  W'abuma,  the  tax  would  take 
the  fonn  of  a  monthly  payment  of  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  at  first  to  assess  this  payment. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  could  be  levied  on  the  villages 
or  encampments  of  the  El-moruu,  or  old  and  married  men, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  upon  the  more  or  less  established 
villages  which  these  cattle-tribes  (imlike  the  Masai)  maintain. 
Gradually  as  raiding  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  sections  of 
these  tribes  became  located  in  well-doilned  grazing  limits,  the 
difficulty  would  disappear.  In  Uganda  and  Usoga,  where  a  fully 
organised  system  of  chieftainships  and  sub  chieftainships  obtains 
(the  final  authority  in  the  former  country  being  vested  in  the 
king),  the  collection  of  the  tax  would  be  much  facilitated,  l)ut  the 
unit  for  assessment  (viz.  the  village)  would  remain  as  before. 

Except  in  the  first  year  or  two,  among  the  nomad  pastoral  tribes 
only,  the  tax  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  paid  in  money,  not  in  kind. 
The  collection  of  revenue  in  kind  gives  scope  for  extortion  and  fraud 
on  tho  part  of  minor  native  officials.  It  is  difficult  and  cumbrous, 
and  entails  the  extra  burden  upon  villages  sitnated  at  a  distance 
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th«  adminiatratiye  headquarters  of  liaviBg  to  carry  heavy  pro- 
dace  Buoh  as  sweot-potatoee  or  bananas,  long  distance-s,  and  finally 
the  produce  itself  ia  often  difficult  to  dispose  of,  sabject  to  deteriora- 
tion, and,  as  a  net  result,  brings  but  little  relief  to  the  finances 
of  the  admixuBtration.  Payment  in  specie,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mnstfl  xnatenally  in  establishing  a  system  of  coinage.  If  all 
ptyment  for  labour  and  produce  is  made  in  coin,  while  facilities 
are  sicnulLaneously  given  for  the  iimuediate  exchange  of  these 
coinB  for  barter  goods  at  fixed  rates,  so  as  to  ensure  confidence, 
AOi]  ietch  the  native  the  invariable  mai-ket  value  of  the  money, 
A  Iftrge  amount  of  specie  would  come  into  circulation.  Those  who, 
ComiDg  from  distant  villages,  had  not  yet  obtained  the  necessary 
couis  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  could  be  granted  facilities  for 
the  Baie  of  produce,  or  for  engaging  in  labour  to  meet  the  Go- 
^enunent's  demand,  and  they  would  soon  find  out  for  themselves 
ibe  methods  which  would  involve  less  trouble  in  transport,  &c., 
whUa  by  selling  their  produce  in  an  open  market  all  discontent  as 
to  ita  being  under-valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  of  petty 
•ilortioii  would  he  prevented.  In  the  early  years  of  administration 
taxes  would  be  of  course  merely  nominal,  and  as  the  advan- 
lagiet  derived  from  ii  civilised  administration — in  security  and  in 
works — became  more  pronounced,  so  would  the  taxation 
j^Mome  somewhat  more  substantial,  though  in  my  view  it  should 
be  even  remotely  oppressive.  Its  advantages  might  indeed 
nther  indirectly  than  directly  helpful  to  the  revenue  of  the 
ootmtry,  by  bringing  the  officials  into  constant  contact  with  the 
»le,  by  necessitating  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  size  and 
loeatioD  of  all  villages,  by  delegating  responsibility  to  recognised 
^iriUage  heads,  and  by  exacting  from  all  the  recognised  submis- 
»sion  to  the  constituted  authority,  and  inculcating  the  principle  that 
ly  most  themselves  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Bule  under 
vliittb  they  enjoy  security. 

Asoiber  interesting  subject  is  the  acquisition  of  land  by  natives 
in  individual,  as  opposed  to  communal  or  tribal  tenure.  It  would 
Rppaar  to  be  fitur  and  just,  that  while  setting  aside  certain  areas  ai 
SAthe  reservmtionB  to  be  held  in  tribal  tenure,  and  inalienable, 
I'lnAridaal  natives  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  land  for  cultiva- 
I.  holding  it  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  Eui'Opeans,  and 
ibj«ct  to  the  eame  Uabilities.  Time  forbids  my  discussing  further 
#itber  ibesd  or  other  similar  problems  which  the  Bubject  of 
loropean  control  in  A&ica  suggests. 
It  may.  however,  be  useful  if  I  add  a  few  words  regarding  the 
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perhaps  the  most  Btartling  and  novel  saggestion  it;  made  was  that 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa.     Captain  Lagard  did  not 
suggest  that  was  to  be  immediately  done.     We  are  not  to  see  it  in 
the  Gazette  next  Friday,  but  merely  to  look  to  it  aa  a  suggestion 
for  the  future.     No  doubt  it  is  a  highly  suggestive  proposal.     It 
brings   home  to  one  the   fact   that  not  impossibly — I   am   even 
sanguine  enough  to  say  probably  even  within  the  Hves  of  some  of 
us — we  may  see  in  Africa  a  great  Empire  administered  by  Britain 
which  may  bear  some  comparison  to  the  great  Indian  Empire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.    When  that  time  anives,  undoubtedly 
it  will  not  only  merit  but  need  the  sole  attention  of  a  Minister  of 
State  just  as  India  does.     Meanwhile,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that 
public  attention    should  be  directed  to  the  question  on  which 
Captain   Lugard   guardedly  but   distinctly   touched,  namely,   the 
anomalous  position  of  the  British  Protectorates  in  Africa.    Why, 
there  is  a  Protectorate— at  least  what  is  called  one — down  in 
Nyasaland,  which  I  defy  anyone  to  distinguish  from   a  Colony. 
There  ia  no  sovereign  to  be  protected — there  are  not  even  organised 
tribal  governments  to  be  protected.   There  is  a  Commissioner  there 
who  mokes  laws,  they  are  called  Regulations,  whereas  in  a  Colony 
they  would  bo  called  Ordinances,  but  they  are  just  as  binding. 
That  Colony  ia  under  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.     On  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  which 
are  various  states  under  British  protection.    There,  in  each  of  those 
states,  there  is  a  yery  real  Rajah  and  a  very  real  native  govern- 
ment, direct<»d  by  a  British  Resident ;  but  those  Protectorates,  which 
are  ten  times  more  independent  than  Nyasaland,  are  imder  the 
Colonial    Office.     States    which  ai'e  still    states    and    are    only 
protected  are  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     The 
Protectorate,  which  is  virtually  a  Colony,  is  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.     It  is  enough  to  mention  so  strange  a 
position  of  things  to  show  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in 
it.     Another  salient  point  in  the  paper  was  what  Captain  Lugard 
said  about  the  policy  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  present 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     What  he  said  produced  a  cheer  from 
you,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  only  in  this  hall  but  in  every  Colony  of 
the  Empire,  and  not  only   in   every   Colony  of  the   Empire  but 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Empire,  that  that  feeling 
will  be  responded  to.    By  none  will  it  be  responded  to  more  heartily 
than  by  those  old  servants  of  the  Crown  who  have  laboured  wearily 
for  many  a  long  year  to  bring  about  such  a  conRummation — who 
have  looked  forward  to  seeing  that  realised  at  home  which  they  had 
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themselves,  n&mely,  that  these  Colonies  were,  in  the  nature 
relopod  property,  which  possessed  ahnost  boundless 
vaBOtfroea,  only  waiting  for  aid,  only  waiting  for  capital  to  be 
employed,  but  who  were  always  damped  and  discouraged  by  the 
exceedingly  frigid  reception  which  such  views  met  with  at  home. 
I  wilJ  only  add  one  point  to  what  Captain  Lugard  has  said  on  that 
scbject.  He  has  said  that  these  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  about 
ibe  **  undeveloped  "  estate  of  the  Empire  have  had  a  great  effect.  I 
w*s  one  of  a  deputation  who  waited  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  last 
week  about  quite  other  subjects,  but  in  the  course  of  his  reply  he 
bM  what  I  never  heard  in  Downing  Street  before,  and  what  I  am 
•are  most  of  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  Downing  Street 
hare  much  wished  to  hear  there.  He  said,  "  I  look  upon  it  as 
OfM  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  a  speedy 
d€ci$ion  on  every  question  that  is  brought  before  him."  On  one 
poinfc  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Captain  Lugard,  though 
I  agree  in  the  main.  I  agree  in  the  principle  that  for  native 
laxfttion  a  tax  in  money  is  ultimately  a  better  thing  than  a  tax 
in  kind ;  but  I  cannot  think  with  him  that  a  year  or  two  is  a 
saiEcient  tluio  to  allow  such  a  change  to  be  brought  about.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  collection  of  a  tax  in  kind  opens  the  door  to 
nsaefa  aboM  on  the  part  of  native  officials  ;  but  has  he  considered, 
or  doea  he  know,  what  are  che  abuses  to  which  a  too  sudden 
impoeiiion  of  a  tax  in  money  leads  ?  I  know  and  have  seen  thorn. 
Of  coarse  if  a  money  tax  is  exacted  from  those  who  have  no  money, 
the  ooiiS  required  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  article  of  merchandise. 
Taxpi^orfl  must  produce  upon  a  certain  day  a  certain  coin.  They 
lutve  DO  means  of  getting  that  coin  except  at  such  a  rate  as  they 
may  purchase  it  at.  It  is  to  them  an  article  of  purchase,  and  I 
hftTo  known  it  the  habitual  practice  of  traders  to  go  round  before 
the  tax  day  with  a  bag  of  shillings :  they  would  give  a  shilling  to 
th«  Dative  to  pay  his  tax  with,  telling  him  that  he  would  have  to 
pre  him,  the  trader^  for  his  kindness,  all  the  produce  of  a  certain 
kind— -my  all  the  cocoanuts  ho  might  havo  in  the  next  year.  That 
waa  the  practice  in  some  places  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  where 
Qie  lAiillinga  were  habitually  sold  for — I  will  not  say  hundreds  of 
tfanes  their  value,  but — thousands  of  times  thoir  value.  Therefore, 
wfaila  it  is  true  that  the  collection  of  taxes  in  kind  does  produce 
abitae,  it  is  also  true  that,  if  forced  too  early,  the  collection  of  taxes 
in  mon«y  will  produce  greater  and  more  serious  abuses.  It  is  much 
Iho  laino  with  regard  to  what  (>aptatn  Lugard  has  said  as  to  native 
li  is  desirable  natives  should  learn  to  become  individual 
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pos^sessors  of  land,  bnt  the  right  of  indiTidaal  ownership  inTolTea 
the  individti&l  right  of  alienanon,  and  the  temptations  which  are 
pat  in  the  way  of  natives  to  alienate  are  too  great  very  ofken  for 
them  to  resist.  Thej  will  sell  improvidently,  and  are  delighted 
with  the  facilities  which  mortgaging  affords  them  for  raising 
money.  Consequently  they  soon  lose  all  their  land.  Now,  among 
mf:(T%  which  are  rapidly  dying  out,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it 
m^/rally,  it  is  of  no  great  practical  importance.  But  if  anything 
like  that  come?  to  pass  among  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  are 
exceedingly  prolific,  or  among  the  populations  of  Asia,  which  are 
not  decreauin;:;,  yoa  will  come  in  time  to  have  a  large  proletariat 
poptilation  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  which  once 
bfzlonge^l  to  them  or  their  forefathers,  and  who  will  then  form  a 
most  discontented,  troublesome,  and  dangerous  class  in  the 
community. 

Bir  Claude  MacDonald,  K.C.M.G.  (Niger  Coast  Protectorate) : 
The  Chairman  has  called  upon  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  and  as  I  am 
c^;rtain  05  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this  room  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  who  he  is,  I  will  tell  them.  I  was  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
as  C^^mToissioner  to  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  I  may  as  well 
say  that  the  Protectorate  is  mainly  peopled  by  cannibals,  and  there- 
fore my  post  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  subject  that  has  occupied  the  press  and  the  platform 
for  some  little  time,  and  upon  which  Captain  Lugard  has  touched 
this  evening,  and  that  is  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  other  ways 
of  Iof>king  at  this  question  than  this  one.  In  this  morning's  Times 
extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Governor  of  Lagos  are  pub- 
lished. The  Times  says  that  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  spirits 
by  the  native  population,  the  report  takes  the  usual  "  official  atti- 
tude." I  am  afraid  my  few  remarks  will  also  partake  of  that  atti- 
tude. The  Governor  says  only  three  cases  of  drunkenness  are 
repf>rted,  and  to  this  fact  the  following  comment  is  appended : — 
"  Considering  that  in  the  island  of  Lagos  alone  the  population  is 
over  1)}),000,  this  clearly  proves  that  drunkenness  in  this  part  of 
Africa  is  uncommon,  and  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  the 
cotitention  which  is  advanced  that  the  native  is  being  ruined  by 
what  is  m  often  spoken  of  as  the  heinous  gin  traffic ;  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  by  those  in  a  position  best  able  to  judge  by  long  resi- 
dence that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  a  natural  repugnance 
to  intemperance."  In  my  little  army  are  some  450  men,  mostly 
■ns,  and  I  can  say,  spe^dng  as  a  soldier,  that  the 
f  these  men  is  excellent— that,  though  the  barracks  are 
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wiUua  ft  short  distance  of  three  native  towns,  drunkenness  is  rare 
sod  nulituy  offences  arc  very  little  known.  They  come  from  the 
Yombft  country,  at  the  back  of  Lagos,  which  is  stated  to  be  flooded 
with  (;iu,  and,  notwithstanding.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  cleaner, 
■marter,  or  more  sober  lx)dy  of  native  soldiers  it  would  be  diflSoult 
to  find.  They  give  far  less  trouble,  so  far  as  drink  goes,  than  would 
a  body  of  British  soldiers  in  similar  circumstanceB.  1  cannot  speak 
of  oUitit  i^arts  of  Africa,  though  I  have  been  over  one  or  two  of 

Ktbom ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Niger  Const  Trotectorate  I  may  be 
pcrmitliHl  to  speak  with  some  little  authority.  There  arc,  I  Bubmit, 
WDcaa  evila  in  the  world  than  drunkenness.  Some  of  these  have 
botn  for  ages,  and  still  are,  customs  in  my  coimtiy — camsibalism, 
baman  sacriiice,  ordeal  by  poison  (this  last  alone  claims  many  hundred 
victims  yearly),  killing  of  twins,  who  are  almost  always  destroyed 
and  the  mother  put  to  death.  There  are  inter-tribal  wars,  attended 
with  the  usual  horrors  of  killing  and  eating ;  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  the  general  rule  that  might  is  right,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.  To  endeavour  to  make  head  against  these 
tilings  a  strong  and  independent  administration  is  necessary,  and  to 
maintain  that  administration  a  revenue  is  necessary.  If  you  could 
do  away  witli  the  hquor  traffic  entirely— mind  you,  I  am  not  defend- 
iti^  ihe  traffic  for  one  moment — if  you  could  give  the  traffic  up 
mtirrly,  and  get  a  sufficient  revenue  from  any  other  source,  I  for 
MM  would  be  exceedingly  glad.  This  much  to  be  desired  end  is, 
•0  far  as  I  can  see,  at  present,  I  regret  to  say,  impossible.  Now 
Utb  U  a  subject  that  touches  ourselves.  It  has  been  stated  the 
aeooimt  of  drunkenness  in  these  regions  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
UuU  the  African  for  sobriety  compares  favourably  with  his  white 
bioih^.  Two  wrongs  doit't  make  a  right,  but  if  anybotiy  says  that 
if  DOl  tlie  caise  I  beg  strongly  to  differ.  For  the  i\rst  thi-oe  days 
alUr  my  return  I  saw  more  disgraceful  scenes  and  more  drunken - 
DMi  than  I  saw  in  the  thirteen  years  I  was  in  Africa.  Another 
poiat.  It  must  be  remembeivd  that  the  export  of  palm  oil,  which 
ia  ibo  staple  and.  I  regret  to  nay,  at  present  the  only  export  in  the 
Protectofate,  is  a  trade  of  many  years'  standing — some  forty  years— 
and  thai  the  import  of  gin  is  a  trade  of  some  considerable  antiquity. 
U  haa  nnfortunatt'ly  formed  the  staple  import  in  these  regions  for 
npwarda  of  a  century,  To  endeavour  to  do  away  with  that  trade  by 
a  akroke  of  the  pen  would  do  more  harm  than  gooil,  and  defeat  the 
ainifl  of  Ibe  philantbropically  inclined — in  fact,  the  aims  of  us  aU, 
baaaiua,  for  mjvelf,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  native  races.    What,  therefore,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  people 
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who  aro  interested  is  this — by  all  means  do  away  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  do  away  with  it  gradoolly  and  by  slow  degrees,  for  that, 
I  am  snro,  ia  the  proper  way  of  setting  to  work. 

Colonel  F.  Cardew,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone :  I  agree 
with  much  that  has  fallen  from  the  lecturer,  to  whom  we  are  so 
mach  indebted  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
many  interesting  subjects  contained  in  his  paper  ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  in  which  I  do  not  quite  follow  him.  It  is  very 
possible,  I  admit,  that  we  may  liave  a  Secretary  for  Africa,  hut  to 
work  our  African  possessions  as  one  iadivisible  whole,  on  a  common 
financial  basis,  and  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  our  Indian  Empire 
would  be  a  course  attended  with  many  practical  difficulties.  In 
India  there  is  a  common  fiscal  basis ;  the  provinces  are  under  one 
central  Government ;  ihey  are,  moreover,  contiguous  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  free  and  rapid  inter-communication  between  them.  In 
Africa  it  is  very  different.  There  our  Colonies  and  Protectorates  are 
separated  by  extensive  territories  in  the  occupation  of  foreign 
Powers,  and  therefore  we  cannot  have  the  same  facilities  for 
inter-communication  as  exist  in  India,  nor  can  there  be  a  common 
fiscal  basis,  for  the  customs  duties  of  each  Colony  have  to  be 
arranged  according  to  the  conditions  which  surround  it,  and  the 
tariffs  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  lecturer  has  said  that  in 
India  the  revenues  are  apportioned  according  to  the  respective  needs 
of  tlie  provinces,  and  suggested  that  a  similar  course  might  be  adopted 
for  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  Africa ;  but  to  take  from  the 
funds  of  one  Colony  to  pay  another  would  be  most  unpopular  and 
unjust  to  the  Colony  thus  deprived.  I  consider  it  should  always  be 
a  governing  principle  that  the  revenues  of  a  State  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  that  State ;  and  though 
acme  of  our  Colonies  may  be  rich  in  resources  and  have  overflowing 
exchequers,  the  time  is  coming  when,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  need  all  the  funds  they  possess  for  the  development  of  their 
respective  hinterlands.  The  lecturer  touched  upon  the  labour 
question,  and  that  is  a  serious  one  on  the  West  Coast.  Labour  theiB 
IB  expensive,  relatively  speakmg.  In  Freetown  a  labourer  gets  1*. 
a  day  or  20a.  a  month,  some  may  be  got  at  155.  a  month,  but  that 
ia  about  the  lowest.  For  instance,  labourers  for  the  Congo  are 
engaged  for  £1  a  month,  and  I  believe  are  fed  besides.  Not  only  is 
labour  rehitively  expensive,  but  the  native  trader  expects  high  profits ; 
the  consequence  is  that  many  natural  products  formerly  largely 
exported  cannot  compete  with  similar  articles  produced  by  cheaper 

bour  elsewhere.    For  in5tance,'ground  nuts,  in  which  there  used 
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to  be  an  floctenalre  trado  on  the  West  Coast,  have  almost  ceased  to 
ba  exported  in  oonsequcnco  of  the  rirniry  of  India.  Sierra  Leone 
rictt  which  is  the  most  nutritious  in  the  world,  and  which  has  been 
inereasingly  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mangrove  swampe, 
cannot  compete  with  Indian  rioe  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
labour  and  the  high  profits  traders  desire.  The  slave  traffic,  I  am 
f^mA  to  saft  has  ceased  in  all  the  West  Coast  Colonies,  and  there  is 
no  reeognitiou  by  law  of  rights  in  slaves.  To  declare  a  general  act 
of  nsanamission  would,  1  think,  be  impohtic  and  inexpedient,  and 
would  entail  considerable  injustice  and  sufifering,  both  to  masters 
ftod  BlaT«e ;  but  with  the  prohibition  of  the  bartering,  selling,  and 
transfinrring  of  slaves,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  before  long  die  out  of  itself.  As  to  the  liquor  traffic,  I 
mn  folly  endorse  all  the  lecturer  has  said  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  West 
OoA«t  Colonies  is  derived  from  duties  on  spirits ;  in  Sierra  Leone 
one  third  of  the  revenue  is  bo  derived.  If  no  foreign  Colonies 
•xtated  beside  ours,  and  if  there  were  therefore  no  competition,  it 
woold  be  an  easy  matter  to  gradually  raise  the  duty  on  spirits  till 
St  last  they  became  actually  prohibitive  to  the  native,  and  this  could 
probably  be  effected  without  Ios3  to  the  Government  if  in  the  mean- 
lime  etnnulus  were  given  to  trade  in  other  articles  of  commerce  ;  but 
on  Colonies  have  side  by  side  with  them  those  of  France,  Germany, 
Ae.,  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  impracticable  except  by  concerted 
ifitaoo  with  Uiose  Powers  to  effect  the  total  abolition  of  the  traffic.  I 
believe  our  Government  is  already  engaged  in  trying  to  effect  this 
ubjsot,  and  as  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  talce  the  initiative 
amoagit  the  Powers  in  putting  down  the  slave  traffic,  so  she  now 
boUs  the  same  honourable  position  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
thft  Uqnor  traffic.  I  have  conversed  with  many  merchants  on  this 
■olgeGi*  They  do  not  care  for  liquor  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Il  ii  more  or  less  an  uuremuneraiive  one  to  the  British  merchants, 
■ad*  as  Captain  Lugard  has  said,  the  money  realised  goes  largely  into 
iba  podcetfi  of  foreigners.  It  is  an  article,  1  suppose,  that  engages, 
ralstiTely  speaking,  fewer  men  in  its  manufacture  and  manipulation 
ibAO  oiber  articles,  such  as  hardware,  furniture,  and  clothing,  and  I 
IM  eODTinoed^  if  you  would  take  away  from  the  natives  the  liquor, 
<4b«r  wants  would  be  created  and  they  would  purchase  other  articles 
which  wocdd  be  far  more  remunerative  to  the  British  merchant. 
With  tegard  to  native  taxation,  the  system  suggested  by  Captain 
Logaid  may  poeaibly  be  best  for  East  Africa,  but  from  an 
abrtnct  point  of  view  anythijig  in  the  nature  of  a  poll  tax  seems  to 
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me  oppressive  and  unequal.  If  collected  by  the  chiefs  it  is  essen* 
tiftlly  so,  and  if  by  the  Government  it  would  still  bear  the  character, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree.  Imposts  on  land  are  preferable 
but  the  adjustment  would  be  an  expensive  process,  as  the  land  would 
have  to  be  Rurvcyed,  however  roughly,  and  this  would  require  a  staff 
of  surveyors.  I  am  inclined  to  favour  an  annual  house  or  hut  tax, 
and  I  tliink  it  would  be  apph'cablc  to  most  parts  of  Africa.  It  works 
well  in  Zuhiland  and  Natal.  ^VhGn  first  introduceil  in  Zululand, 
the  natives  for  the  first  two  years  or  so  were  allowed  to  pay  in  kind, 
and  the  result  was  not  such  as  Lord  Stanmore  expeiienced  in 
other  places,  for  very  soon  the  natives  were  able  to  pay  in  coiu. 
The  yoang  men  would  go  to  Natal  and  the  gold-fields  and  work  for 
the  money.  With  regard  to  the  liability  of  natives,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  coins,  being  imposed  on  by  Europeans,  I 
may  mention  that  the  florin  was  known  in  Zululand  under  the 
name  of  *'  Scotchman,"  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  been  passed  on 
the  Zulus  as  a  half-crown.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  such  glowing 
accounts  of  the  salubrity  and  fertility  of  the  Highlands  of  East 
Africa.  Tliis  testimony  was  confirmed  to  me  only  yesterday  by  a 
broker  in  a  large  way  in  the  City,  who  said  that  Arabian  coffee  growu 
in  the  Highlands  of  Shir6  could  compete  witli  the  finest  coffee  in  the 
world.  But  I  may  mention  that,  though  we  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
coffee  producers  in  the  world,  the  work  of  the  preparation  of  coffee 
for  the  market  will  pass  away  from  us  unless  we  look  out.  In  Hamburg 
I  am  informed  that  large  coffee  mills  have  recently  been  set  up  that 
far  exceed  in  capacity  anything  we  have,  and  if  this  is  the  case  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coffee  must  be  drawn  to  that  port.  As  regards 
European  settlement  or  colonisation,  this  is  not  possible  for  West 
Africa,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  notwithstandmg  that 
there  is  elevated  ground  in  the  interior,  rising  to  5,000  and  G,000  feet ; 
but  when  the  time  comes  for  settling  up  thf  hinterlands  of  the  West 
Coast  Colonies  there  will  not  be  wantinj^  negro  settlers  from  Sierra 
Leone,  the  West  Indies,  and  oven  the  United  States.  Inielligent  negro 
immigrants  of  the  farmer  and  artisan  classes  would  be  well  adapted 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  interior  countries  and  spreading 
civilisation  amongst  the  aborigines.  As  regards  natiro  industries, 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  native-made  cloth,  a  large  quantity 
of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  coast ;  but  I  think  that  is  owing  to  its 
inherent  good  qualities  and  suitability  to  the  cUmate.  Of  course 
the  great  staple  products  of  AVest  Africa  are  palm  nuts  and  oil. 
Captain  Lugard  says  great  need  exists  for  machinery  to  crush  the 
nuts.    At  present,  in  the  interior,  the  nuts  are  cracked  one  by  one  on 
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A  fl&t  Btono  with  anotbcr  in  the  hand.  TLe  process  is  very  laborious 
and  t^diouB,  and  it  takes  a  woman  tho  whole  day  to  fill  with  kernels 
an  empty  gin  box ;  but  the  machiuery  nhould  not  be  of  n  bulky  nature, 
but  nnall,  so  as  to  be  easily  transported  and  worked  by  hand.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  difficalty  of  transport,  bulky  machines  can  only 
be  Bet  up  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  only  one  which  I  believe  is  in  use 
oo  the  West  Coast  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  supplied  with  sufii- 
cient  Duts  for  it  to  cnick,  owin^  to  want  of  facilities  for  transport ;  so 
cflbrts  should  bo  made  to  introduce  light  hand  machines  into 
the  countr)',  machines  which  would  crack  the  nuts,  say,  ten  or  a 
do<«n  times  faster  than  is  done  under  the  present  system ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  such  a  machine  could  be  made  bo 
M  to  wparate  nuts  from  tho  kernels  in  the  process,  I  am  convinced 
Uu  inventor  would  quickly  make  his  fortune.  There  is  one 
agency  IK  hich  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  for  thedevelop- 
xnaol  of  the  British  rossessious.  That  is  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Sttunooancd— of  such  men  as  Livingstone  and  Moffatt.  I  put  aside 
the  spiritoal  aspect  of  such  work,  and  am  looking  merely  at  its 
aooao>mlo  advantages  to  a  Btatc.  Missionaries  are  usually  active 
•gents  in  teaching  industrial  work  amongst  the  natives,  and  creating 
within  them  new  habits  and  desires,  all  of  which  tend  to  the  increase 
of  eommerce*  In  the  missionary  enterprises  of  to-duy  the  necessity 
of  teaching  the  native  some  industry  whereby  he  can  obtain  his 
livelihood  after  conversion  is  more  and  more  reooguiscd.  Far  in  the 
interior  of  Sic<rr.i  Leone  some  American  missionaries  arc  doing  a 
nioel  useful  work  in  opeuuig  up  the  country  to  trade.  They  are 
ginng  many  of  the  aborigines  industrial  trainuig  and  teaching  them 
»  beUer  system  of  husbandry.  I  feel  convinced  that  that  Govem- 
meai  is  wise  that  will  foster  and  encourage  missionary  efforts  for 
Ibe  eake  not  only  of  the  spiritual  advantages,  but  also  the  temporal. 
Mr.  Rhotle*)  gave  free  access  to  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
islo  Mashonaland  when  that  country  was  first  taken  over  by  the 
CharioriMl  Company,  and  thereby  I  consider  ho  showed  hia  wisdom 
aii'^  nship. 

M..  .  i  jt  S.  Mackenzie:  The  speakers  who  so  far  have  taken 
part  to  this  discussion  are  all  oSicers  of  the  Government  who  have 
held  or  now  hold  otVice  under  the  Colonial  Office.  I  speak  as  a 
iDMcbant  who  has  no  connection  with  any  ^'ovomment  depart- 
ment. Ai  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Colonial  Office,  I 
will  at  thi«  Ulv  hour  confine  a  few  brief  remarks  to  my  experience 
of  tbfi  Foreign  ODice  during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the 
Britiab  F,a»t  Africa  Company.     My  remarks  will  refer  to  British 
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East  Africa  exclusively,  being  the  only  portion  of  Africa  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.  I  refer  to  the  requirements  of  to-day  in 
that  Protectorate,  and  not  to  what  may  bo  found  necessary  in  the  next 
generation,  who,  I  liave  no  doubt,  will  be  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  Captain 
Lngard  apparently  does  to  the  question  whether  the  affairs  of  our 
East  Afncan  Protectorate  would  be  better  controlled  by  the 
Colonial  than  the  Foreign  Office.  Captain  Lugard,  no  doubt,  has  a 
wider  experience  of  Africa  than  I  possess  ;  but,  with  all  due  deference 
to  him,  1  claim  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  negotiations  relating 
to  our  East  Afncan  Protectorate  than  he  can.  Although  I  neither 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the  methods  adopted 
by  them  in  setting  aside  the  Chartered  Company,  still  I  am  bonnd 
to  say  there  never  was  any  apparent  desire  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  at  any  time  occupied  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Company.  Even  if  coutroUod  by  the  Colonial  Office  they  would 
not  and  could  not  have  done  better  as  regards  retention  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  difficulties  were  not  departmental,  but  arose  out  of  the 
subject  liaving  been  made  a  party  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  such  questions  could  be  placed  beyond  the  range  of 
party  politics  similar  inconveniences  would,  I  believe,  be  avoided, 
whether  they  were  handled  by  the  one  office  or  the  other.  Now,  as 
regards  the  establishment  of  an  African  Council,  one  might  as 
well  compare  the  crude  outlines  by  the  youngest  beginner  with  the 
finished  pictures  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  to  com- 
pare the  India  Council  with  that  of  the  proposed  Council  for 
Africa.  The  one  deals  with  a  country  of  ancient  cinlisation  and  a 
perfect  organisation,  while  the  other  is  not  only  wholly  imdeveloped, 
but  largely  unexplored.  In  Africa  I  maintain  the  changes  must  bo  so 
rapid  and  so  great  that,  however  talented  and  experienced  an  officer 
may  be,  in  but  a  year  or  two  his  experiences  will  become  obsolete. 
To  establish  such  a  Council,  therefore,  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  local  executive  in  matters  of  detail,  would  in  my 
opinion  prove  absolutely  harmful.  Had  the  telegraph  existed  in 
the  days  of  Clive  and  the  other  great  statesmen  who  founded  our 
Indian  Empire,  the  India  of  to-day  would  certainly  not  be  what  it 
is.  In  Africa,  so  far  aa  the  administration  is  concerned,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  reliable  local  officers  and  leave  them 
to  work  out  their  plans  in  their  own  way,  merely  defining  the 
general  policy  to  bo  pursued  and  the  calls  that  may  bo  mode  by 
them  on  the  Imperial  Treasury.     The  graver  questions  that  claim 
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eosufdfir&tion  are  :  how  to  secure  these  new  fields  for  the  beuofit 
of  oar  borne  manafActoxors,  and  how  to  compete  succossfuUy  with 
cor  inftTi^tio  and  State  siibaidiged  foreign  rivals  ?  This,  I  believe, 
can  best  be  done  by  improving  our  means  of  transport,  by  solving 
tiM  dUBeolties  of  the  labour  question,  and  by  encouraging  British 
eafHialists  to  exploit  and  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  A 
nuhmy  from  the  const  lo  the  Nile,  and  a  good  trunk  cart  road, 
istecsectiDg  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  lejiding  to  the 
prineipal  harbours,  are  undoubtedly  a  first  noccssity.  The  only 
r«v«nii«  at  prencnt  available  on  tlie  East  Coast  is  that  derivable 
from  customs  duties,  which,  though  rapidly  growing,  are  in  the 
nwBntime  insufBcieat  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  proper  administratioru 
The  executive,  therefore,  unless  provided  with  the  means,  find 
thamselves  onable  to  proceed  with  such  public  works  as  will  best 
inniie  the  desired  devidopment  of  the  territory.  A  modest  Zanzibar 
loiD.  goanrnteed  by  our  Government,  might  very  well  be  raised 
at  three  per  oent.,  and  the  money  be  at  disposal  of  the  local  execu- 
tive, when  they  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
eapilal  will  be  applied  to  such  reproductive  works  as  will  insure 
nffolw  payment  of  interest  and  a  sinking  fond  to  repny  the  princi- 
pal within  a  reasonable  time.  The  labour  question,  I  do  not  believe, 
can  erer  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  Zanzibar  bo  long  as  the  status 
of  slarory  is  recognised  by  the  Government.  I  entirely  agree  with 
irhal  Captain  Lugard  said  regarding  sudden  and  wholesale  eman- 
cipation being  undesirable.  It  is  unnecessary.  The  application  of 
tha  Act  applied  in  India  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  there  would 
work  similarly  in  Africa,  and  mi^^ht,  I  am  convinced,  be  imme- 
dlaldjr  applied  without  dislocating  the  labour  market.  Those  are 
tba  measures  of  assistance  we  ask  from  our  (rovemment ;  but  there 
is  modi  that  our  miB.sionary  societies  and  manufacturers  can  do  to 
help  themselres  as  well  as  the  Administration.  The  missionaries, 
inirtsad  of  confining  their  energies  to  teaching  the  natives  tho 
higbsr  branches  of  education,  should  establish  industrial  centres, 
the  native  lads  would  be  taught  various  tnides,  and  so 
useful  members  of  the  community.  Our  manufacturers  have 
moeh  to  learn  from  our  intelligent  and  eager  foreign  competitors, 
make  a  close  study  of  the  native  requirements  and  adapt  their 
to  tlie  (ipecial  markets  they  lay  themselves  out  to  capture. 
With  every  desire  to  foster  home  industries,  and  willing  though  I 
•ID  k)  give  our  manufacturers  every  preference,  I  find  myself  fre- 
4|Mntljr  compelled  to  plsce  the  orders  of  my  firm  abroad,  because, 
after  sending  samples  to  Manchester  and  elsewltere,  I  am  informed 
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the  goods  are  of  foreign  make,  and  people  seem  unwilling  to  lay 
themselves  out  for  a  tnule  which  has  not  as  yet  grown  sufliciently 
to  induce  them  trO  attempt  at  once  to  secure  it.  These,  to  my  mind, 
are  questions  of  immediate  and  graver  importance  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  on  African  Council  in  Downing  Street,  subject  to  the 
control  either  of  the  Foreign  or  the  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridob  (District  Commissioner,  Sherbro) :  One 
of  the  great  advantages  which  attach  to  Fellowship  of  this  Insti- 
tute is  the  privilege  of  listening  to  papers  upon  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance connected  with  the  advancement  of  our  Colonies,  brought 
forward  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  by  men  who  have  gained 
practical  knowledge  from  personal  experience.  I  propose,  in  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  limit  my  remarks  to  one  of  the 
British  Posaossions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  Captain 
Lugaid  has  stated  to  be  "among  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  world,"  adding  "  that  it  is  simply  marvellous  how  little  has 
been  done  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  the  country."  The  West  African 
possession  to  which  I  now  invite  your  attention  is  that  part  of 
Sierra  Leone  known  as  the  Sherbro  district.  With  this  Colony  I 
have  been  connected  just  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  having 
travelled  over  its  entire  hinterland,  I  am  in  a  position  to  show 
w^hat  has  been  accomplished  by  British  influence  during  late  years, 
in  the  firal  instance  let  me  say  how  ardently  I  wish  that  1  could 
adequately  put  before  you  the  very  remarkable  transfonuation  that 
has  been  effected  by  the  Government  during  the  last  seven  yearB. 
Before  that  time  tlie  hinterland  was  entirely  unexplored  and  could 
not  with  safety  be  penetrated,  owing  to  the  native  feuds,  which 
were  in  reality  slave  raids,  that  were  carried  on  practically  without 
intermission,  as  they  appear  lo  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 
This  disastrous  state  of  things  ha»  become,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a 
matter  of  ancient  history.  The  recent  interior  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  so  efficiently  carried  out  has  entirely  put 
an  end  to  local  wars.  In  that  large  tract  of  country,  the  Sherbro, 
not  long  since  more  notorious  perhaps  than  any  other  for  slave 
raids  and  war  parties,  friendly  treaties  have  boon  concluded  and 
maintained  wilh  all  the  paramount  chiefs  in  the  Upper  Meudi 
countr)-,  the  remote  hinterland  of  the  Sherbro.  By  these  treaties 
the  chiefs  have  bound  themselves  to  cease  from  all  war  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence,  and  have  undertaken  to  open  and  keep 
open  the  trank  roads  into  the  furthest  interior,  thus  rendering  the 
cotmtry  safe  for  travelling  and  tra^e.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
chiefs  clearly  understand  the  obligations  which  they  have   taken 
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upon  themselves,  and  are  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  derive 
from  being  under  British  influence,  and  these  chiefs  have  frequently 
rcqoveted  the  Government  to  station  frontier  police  within  their 
difltricts  to  assist  in  maintaining  order.  The  Colony  is  therefore 
to-day  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  tranquillity,  and  the  people  have 
frequently  expressed  to  me  their  thanks  to  the  Government  for  that 
loeling  of  security  to  life  and  property  which  they  now  for  the  first 
time  enjoy.  When  the  wars  were  going  on  they  never  know  how 
«oan  a  raid  would  take  phice.  These  raids  would  drive  thorn  to 
•eek  Kfuj^  at  great  distances  from  their  homes,  so  that,  as  they 
aald  thttuselves,  they  did  not  care  to  cultivate  their  ground,  as  they 
aeter  knew  who  was  going  to  oat  their  ci-ops.  They  now  feel  their 
gnmnd  is  worth  their  attention  and  that  they  have  a  permanent 
lomlEon.  When  I  first  went  through  tliis  country  six  years  ago,  on 
th«  lennination  of  tlie  last  big  war,  I  found  great  areas,  over  which 
lh«  war  hiid  spread,  devastated  and  depopulated.  Upon  my  visit 
in  l>ec«mber  last  no  signs  of  the  ravages  of  war  were  to  be  seen. 
The  country  was  thickly  populated  ;  the  people  who  had  been 
dciven  away  had  retomed,  and  many  strangers  had  come  with  them ; 
ftD  tba  old  towns  had  been  rebuilt  and  several  new  ones  added.  I 
WM  stmck  by  the  great  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  Rice, 
OMMTa,  guinea-corn  and  cus-cus,  which  are  the  principal  articles 
of  OOOBamption  among  the  up-country  people,  were  then  ready  for 
htfv«8liiig.  This  profusion  was  a  sight  I  had  never  witnessed 
belorei  and  was  in  striking  coutrast  to  the  famines  of  previous 
jean.  On  my  remarking  on  the  very  abundant  harvest  the  people 
ahvaya  assured  me  that  this  year  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat.  I 
Ibond  also  that  the  limits  of  trading  Q[x?rationa  had  considerably 
extended.  Borne  of  the  chiefs  on  the  Upper  Kittati  river  informed 
BM  ihat  I  should  be  much  surprised  as  I  proceeded  at  the  number 
of  traders  I  should  meet,  entruste<l  with  *'  big  money/'  that  is,  large 
fliooka  of  merchandise,  even  in  small  villages  wher^  trading  was 
ixumly  unknown  and  indeed  impossible  before  Governmental 
iBtenrantion  and  protection.  The  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
fimign  epirits,  was  almost  entirely  in  British  goods.  It  must  be 
renembered,  however,  that  this  keen  trading  competition  was  being 
carrM  on  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast-Une,  which,  for  reasons  I 
auDD  about  to  mention,  is  at  present  as  far  inland  as  British  trade 
can  penetrate.  The  Sherbro  district  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
pui  of  the  Colony  of  8ierra  Leone.  Its  wealth  of  natural  product 
k  aaonootts.  Its  great  staple  is  the  oil-palm,  which  hero  Hourishea 
ia  Iba  gxeaiOBt  Iiaurianoe.    It  is  absolutely  indigenous,  demanding 
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no  care  from  man,  yet  ife  nGver  fails  to  produce  its  two  crops  a  year. 
Other  natural  products  are  the  rubber  >4u©,  found  with  all  big 
vegetation  throughout  this  district,  and  the  cam-wood  tree,  here 
attaining  very  large  dimensions,  grows  in  abundance  throughout 
the  whole  of  Mendilaud,  at  the  back  of  Sulima  and  Mano  Salija,  the 
limit  of  our  Colony  upon  the  coast-line.  One  great  banier,  and  one 
alone,  prevents  the  utilisation  for  commercial  purposes  of  tho  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  Sherbro  hinterland :  that  barrier  is  the 
difhcuUy  of  transport.  At  present  it  takes  at  least  thirty  men  to 
carry  down  a  ton  of  palm  komols  to  the  nearest  trading  centre. 
The  value  of  this  ton  of  kernels  is  £8  in  barter.  The  expenses 
attending  the  transport  of  produce  aro  very  heavy,  and  would  in 
themselves  prohibit  the  native  traders  from  extending  their  opera- 
tions further  inland.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  produce  can 
only  be  worked  within  a  limited  area,  leaving  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  hinterland,  as  I  have  myself  frequently  seen,  absolutely 
imtoucbed.  Sherbro  has  now  been  worked,  both  for  the  exportation 
of  its  own  produce  and  the  importation  of  European  merchandise, 
as  far  inland  as  the  primitive  means  of  transport  permit.  Wo  are 
in  fact  now  at  a  standstill ;  nor  can  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  until  railway  communication  is  established. 
Without  increased  facility  of  transport,  not  only  must  the  unworked 
products  of  the  country  cmitinuo  to  bo  wa8te<l,  but  fresh  marketa 
(as  to  the  success  of  which  there  can  he  no  doubt  were  there 
a  railway)  must  remain  unopened  to  our  own  British  manufactures. 
With  a  railway,  markets  might  at  once  be  extended  to,  say, 
150  miles  from  tho  coast.  In  fact,  I  heheve  that  the  Sherbro,  if 
vigorously  worked,  would  prove  one  of  the  richest  places  on  the 
West  Coast.  It  is  eminently  popular  with  all  the  tribes;  it  is 
their  favourite  trading  centre.  There  must  be  some  hundreds  of 
Sierra  Leone  native  traders  at  work  within  tlio  district,  including 
numbers  of  women  who  travel  long  distances  to  collect  the 
kola  nut.  They  are  wonderfully  keen  ti'adors,  always  ready  to 
push  forward  wherever  Government  has  rendered  trading  safe 
and  where  they  can  find  means  of  transport.  In  the  Sherbro 
district  alone  there  is  ample  scope  for  much  private  enterprise. 
As  regards  Captain  Lugard*a  remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  hin- 
terland and  its  suitability  for  European  settlers,  such  altitudes  as 
those  he  has  mentioned  1  have  never  met  with  in  tho  Sherbro  hin- 
terland, the  mouuttiins  there  Hcarcoly  exceeding  3,000  feet.  I  have, 
however,  always  found  that  my  own  health  greatly  improved  as  I 
left  the  malarious  coast-lino  for  the  interior,  and  that  the  further 
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inlAod  I  went  the  hotter  seemed  the  climate  and  the  healthier  the 
people.  It  i^  greatly  due  to  the  exertions  of  lI.E.  Colonel  Cardew, 
Cii'  f  Sierra  Leone,  during  his  lengthened  tours  throughout 

ibo  Mind,    that   the  pacification   of   the   country  has   hecn 

aitainod,  and  the  Govermnent  put  in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  During  his  administration  the  slave  trade 
haa  become  practically  obsolete.  As  for  that  burning  question  of 
the  day,  the  liquor  troflic  with  the  native  races,  upon  which  I  will 
not  venture  to  state  my  own  opinion,  he  is  I  know,  giving  it 
earnest  consideration  which  wo  hope  will  shed  fresh  light  on  this 
complex  problem,  and  assist  in  its  satisfactory  solution.  No  one 
intfirosted  in  Colonial  affairs  can,  I  am  satisfied,  have  read  the 
recent  utterances  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonias,  Mr  Chamberlain,  on  the  development  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  without  feeling  that  a  genuine  interest  has  at  last 
aroused  in  regard  to  our  long-neglected  West  African  poB- 


Mr.  H.  R.  Fox-BoDHNE  ;  I  do  not  propose  to  continue  the  dis- 
eotnoD  at  this  late  hoar,  but  I  cannot  forbear  thanking  Captain 
Lagaid  for  his  able  paper,  and  especially  for  his  statesmanlike, 
homane,  and  generous  remarks  on  the  native  liquor  question. 

Tbo  Craibman  :  I  rise  not  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  dis- 
eosnoo  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  but  to  say  how  greatly 
indebted  we  are  to  Captain  Lugard  for  the  exceedingly  able  and 
eoggcetivo  paper  which  he  has  read  to  us.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
listened  to  it  with  unabated  interest,  for  the  numerous  questions  and 
caggefltions  which  it  disclosed  were  of  a  nature  to  attract  and  to 
keep  oar  attention  throughout.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  at  this 
boor  to  attempt  to  begin  any  review  either  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper  or  of  what  lias  been  said  by  Lord  Stanmore  and  the  other 
gentleman  who  followed  him  in  the  discussion.  It  has  been, 
I  think,  au  interesting  disousaion,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to 
all  those  who  wore  good  enough  to  take  part  in  it  and  to 
iavoor  us  with  their  uews  and  opinions  on  some,  at  all  events,  of 
lbs  snlqects  touched  upon  iu  the  paper.  But  there  la  no  time  for 
toe  to  do  more  now  than  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  vote 
of  ibanks  to  Captain  Lugard  for  his  very  able  and  valuable  paper. 

Ceptaln  Ldo.vbd  :  I  thank  yoti  heartily  for  havuig  listened  to  me 
to  patiently,  and  I  thank  Lord  Stanmore  and  others  for  their  more 
tbait  kind  remarks  about  myself  and  the  paper  I  have  read.  At  so 
lute  an  hour  I  dare  only  trespass  on  your  patience  with  the  very 
bditol  of  remarks  in  reply  to  some  of  the  speakers  who  have  joined 
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East  Africa  excluaively,  being  tbe  otily  portiou  of  Africa  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.  I  refer  to  the  reqairementa  of  to-day  in 
that  Proteotorato,  and  not  to  what  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  next 
generation,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  bo  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  Captain 
Lngard  apparently  does  to  the  question  whether  the  affairs  of  our 
East  African  Protectorate  would  be  bettor  controlled  by  the 
Colonial  than  the  Foreign  Oflice.  Captain  Lugard.no  doubt,  has  a 
wider  experience  of  Africa  than  I  possess  ;  but,  with  all  due  deference 
to  him,  I  claim  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  negotiations  relating 
to  our  East  African  Pi-otectorate  than  he  can.  Although  I  neither 
approve  of  the  policy  of  tbe  Foreign  Office  nor  the  mcthodH  adopted 
by  them  in  setting  aside  the  Chartered  Company,  still  I  am  bound 
to  say  there  never  was  any  apparent  desire  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Foroigii  Oflfice  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  at  any  time  occupied  by  the  Britisli  East  Africa 
Company.  Even  if  controlled  by  the  Colonial  OiEco  they  would 
not  and  could  not  have  done  better  as  regards  retention  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  difficulties  wore  not  departmental,  but  arose  oat  of  the 
Bubject  having  been  made  a  party  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  such  questions  could  be  placed  beyond  the  range  of 
party  politics  similar  inconveniences  would,  I  behove,  be  avoided, 
whether  they  were  handled  by  the  one  office  or  the  other.  Now,  as 
regards  the  estabhshment  of  an  African  Council,  one  might  as 
well  compare  the  crude  outlines  by  the  youngest  beginner  with  the 
finished  pictures  of  the  President  of  the  l^oyal  Academy,  as  to  com- 
pare the  India  Council  with  that  of  the  proposed  Council  for 
Africa,  Tlie  one  deals  with  a  coimtry  of  ancient  civilisation  and  a 
perfect  organisation,  while  the  other  is  not  only  wholly  undeveloped, 
but  largely  unexplored.  In  Africa  I  maintain  the  changes  must  bo  so 
rapid  and  so  great  that,  however  talented  and  experienced  an  officer 
may  be,  in  but  a  year  or  two  his  experiences  will  become  obsolete. 
To  establish  such  a  Council,  therefore,  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  over  tlie  local  executive  in  matters  of  detail,  would  in  my 
opinion  prove  absolutely  harmful.  Had  the  telegraph  existed  in 
the  days  of  Clive  and  the  other  great  statesmen  who  founded  our 
Indian  Empire,  the  India  of  to-day  would  certainly  not  be  what  it 
is.  In  Africa,  so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  reliable  local  officers  and  leave  them 
to  work  out  their  plans  in  their  own  way,  merely  defining  the 
general  policy  to  be  pursued  and  the  calls  that  may  be  made  by 
them  on  the  Imperial  Treasury.     The  graver  questions  that  claim 
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oonsiileration  are :  how  to  secure  these  new  fields  for  tho  benefit 
of  our  home  manufacturers,  and  how  to  compete  successfully  with 
onr  energetic  and  State  subsidised  foreign  rivals  ?  This,  I  believe. 
Cfta  best  be  done  by  improving  our  means  of  transport,  by  solving 
tfae  difficulties  of  the  labour  question,  and  by  encouraginij  Bntiuh 
eApit&lins  to  exploit  and  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  A 
nulway  from  the  coast  to  tho  Nile,  and  a  good  trunk  cart  road, 
intersecting  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Femba,  and  leading  to  tho 
pfindpal  harbom*8,  are  undoubtedly  a  first  necessity.  Tho  only 
revenue  at  present  available  on  the  East  Coast  is  that  derivable 
from  onstomB  duties,  which,  though  rapidly  growing,  are  in  the 
meantime  insufficiont  to  meet  the  coBt  of  a  proper  administration. 
The  executive,  therefore,  unless  provided  with  the  means,  find 
themselves  unable  to  proceed  with  such  pubUc  works  as  will  best 
inmire  the  desired  development  of  tho  territory.  A  modest  Zanzibar 
loan,  goaranteed  by  our  Government,  might  very  well  be  raised 
at  three  per  cent.,  and  tiie  money  be  at  disposal  of  the  local  execu- 
ttYe,  when  they  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
capttftl  will  be  applied  to  such  reproductive  works  as  ^vill  insure 
regular  pa^Twent  of  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  to  repay  the  princi- 
pal within  a  reasonable  time.  The  labour  question,  I  do  not  beUeve, 
oan  ev«r  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  Zan;i;ibar  so  long  as  the  status 
of  slAvery  is  recognised  by  the  Government.  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  Captain  Lugard  said  regarding  sudden  and  wholesale  eman- 
dpetion  being  undesirable.  It  is  unnecessary.  The  appUcation  of 
the  Act  appUed  in  India  for  the  suppression  of  slavei^  there  would 
work  siniilurly  in  Africa,  and  might,  I  am  convinced,  be  imme- 
diately applied  without  dislocating  the  labour  market.  These  are 
tbe  meaaares  of  assistance  we  ask  from  our  Government ;  bat  there 
k  raaeh  that  our  missionary  societies  and  manufacturers  can  do  to 
b^  Ibemselves  as  well  as  the  Administration.  Tho  missionanes, 
inftoad  of  confining  their  energies  to  teaching  tho  natives  tlio 
Ui^Mr  branches  of  education,  should  establish  industrial  centres, 
when  the  native  lads  would  bo  taught  \'arious  trades,  and  so 
boeoVDe  naeful  members  of  the  community.  Onr  manufacturers  have 
ntioh  lo  learn  from  our  intelligent  and  eager  foreign  competitors, 
who  make  a  close  study  of  tho  native  requirements  and  adapt  their 
looms  to  the  special  markets  they  lay  themselves  out  to  capture. 
With  erery  deaire  to  foster  home  industries,  and  willing  though  I 
UD  lo  give  our  manufacturers  every  preference,  I  find  myself  fre- 
qaently  compelled  to  place  the  orders  of  my  firm  abroad,  because, 
feller  Moding  samples  to  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  I  am  informed 
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cultivation,  in  order  to  obtain  their  living  fronvit — do  not  compete 
with  others  for  wages  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  producers ; 
and  if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  actually  assist  in  creating  a  larger 
demand  for  labour  to  till  the  soil,  they  do,  at  all  eveuts,  become 
consumers  of  English  manufactured  goods,  and  provide  fresh 
markets  for  them. 

Thoso  who  uro  acquainted  with  our  Colonies  and  who  know 
something  of  the  value  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  land,  idle  for 
want  of  culture,  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  believe  that 
systematic  colonisation  conducted  on  a  scale  worthy  of  this  great 
nation  is  one  means  of  giving  employraont  to  our  surplus  popula- 
tion as  well  as  of  utilising  some  of  the  unemployed  capital  of  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  our  surplus  population  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

One  of  my  suggestions  is  that  a  large  colonisation  society,  not 
carried  on  for  gain  or  profit,  might  be  established  for  the  promotion 
of  colonisation  and  the  settlement  of  families  upon  good  land 
suitable  for  English  working  men  in  our  own  Colonies ;  the 
purchase  of  land  for  settlements,  and  the  making  of  advances  to 
families  of  small  means  desiring  to  go  out  as  settlers.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  colonisation  may  be  carried  on  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  with  success.  It  is  only  the  first  suggestion  that  I  desire 
to  offer  for  your  consideration. 

The  selection  of  suitable  land  for  colonisation  purposes  is  a 
somewhat  difiicult  problem ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
essential  points  in  the  selection  of  land  for  colonisation  are — 

That  it  shall  be  located  in  a  climate  suitable  for  EngUsh 
labourers  to  work  in.  That  the  soil  shall  bo  of  undeniably  good 
quality,  not  requiring  much  clearing,  and  well  watered.  That  it  shall 
bo  near  a  seaport,  and  not  far  from  a  railway  or  good  main  road. 
That  there  shall  be  a  ready  market  for  farm  and  garden  produce 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  to  make  such  colonisation 
as  is  propose<l  a  success,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  settlers  should 
be  able  to  obtain  occasional  employment  at  wages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  land,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  colonisation  society  as  I 
suggest  should  purchase  land  in  a  neighbourhood  where  such  work 
conld  be  found,  rather  than  endeavour  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  from 
any  Colonial  Government,  for  I  contend  that  it  is  preferable  for 
colonisation  purposes  to  purchase  land  well  situated  for  settlement, 
even  though  primarily  the  cost  of  land  may  begreater,  because,  taking 
into  consideration  the  situation  and  quality  of  such  land,  it  would 
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bo  more  profitable,  and  consequently  more  economical,  than  to  take 
op  land*  even  under  a  free  grant,  at  a  distance  £rom  roil  or  seaport, 
uid  not  noar  a  market  for  produce,  and  which  might  possibly  cost 
from  £5  to  j£'10  an  acre  to  clear.  There  isuo  doubt  that  many  are 
found  in  England  who  would  make  good  settlers,  who  have  not 
eafficient  means  of  their  own  to  moke  a  fair  start,  and  to  support 
tbemaeWea  until  they  gather  in  their  first  crops.  Therefore  it  is 
nggOBted  that  such  a  society  should  be  prepared  to  make  advances 
lo  Battlers  who  require  it  during  the  first  year,  and  to  assist  them 
in  rMohing  the  settlement,  such  advances  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
by  annual  instalments.  Such  advances,  however,  should  not  be 
msde  to  intending  settlers,  except  under  some  such  conditions  as 
tho  following : — 

1,  That  the  head  of  each  family  desiring  such  adx-ance  be 
ncommonded  by  the  clergyman,  or  a  magistrate,  or  two  responsible 
hot;  -  of  the  pnrish  to  which  he  belongs. 

*j.  'Contribute  at  least  £5  towards  the  passage  of  him- 

self and  family. 

A.  That  he  provide  the  necessary  outfit  for  himself  and  family. 

4.  That  he  insure  his  life  for  £100  in  an  insurance  company  to 
fas  salected  by  the  society.  The  policy  to  be  assigned  to  the  trustees 
of  the  society  until  all  advances  ore  repaid.  This  insurance  will 
guazd  the  society  against  making  advances  to  other  than  healthy 
•nd  sober  individuals,  and  iu  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  head  will 
maks  the  position  of  the  family  easier. 

5.  That  bo  executes  a  bond  to  repay  the  advances,  and  to  pay 
the  prioo  of  the  laud  which  ho  purchases,  by  annual  instalments, 
with  interest,  and  to  keep  the  annual  premiums  on  his  life  policy 
paid. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  my  suggestion  is 
tbAt  the  colonisation  society  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
sslwting  the  Colony  as  well  as  the  land  to  which  settlers  should  be 
SSOi.  I  advocate  this  course  because  individual  settlers  have  not 
tba  SMDS  means  at  hand  for  ascertaining  which,  for  the  time  being, 
ts  tho  Colony  best  suited  for  settlers,  as  such  a  society  would  have, 
moreovDT,  to  insure  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  settlers  upon 
Ihoir  first  arrival  in  a  settlement ;  there  must  be  organisation,  and 
il  woald  be  necessary  to  send  out  a  specially  selected  pioneer  party, 
in  cluurge  of  a  competent  and  practical  manager,  to  put  up  a  large 
teeepCkcn  house  for  settlers,  where  the  famihes  could  be  located 
ttntil  Ihey  eon  put  up  houses  for  themselves  on  their  respective 
ftfty-acie  plots. 
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A  discuBsion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part : — 
Mr.  J.  0.  F.  Johnson,  M.P.,  South  Australia ;  Hon.  R.  01iw» 
M.L.O.,  New  Zealand ;  Mr.  Matthew  Maofie ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Bond ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  and  the  Chairman.    Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  Beader  of  the  Paper  and  the  Chairman  were  passed. 
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An  nfternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  on 
Mr.nilay,  December  2, 1895  at  4.30  r.M.,  Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq.,  a 
Mfemb^-r  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair,  when  the 
lion.  Colonel  Alkxandek  Man  (M.E.C.  Trinidad)  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  DEFENCE  QUESTION  IN  TRINIDAD. 

My  appearance  before  you  tJiis  afternoon  needs.  I  feci,  some  words 
of  ap<ilo{fy ;  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  yet  a  Fellow  of  your  Society, 
and  not  even  a  regular  member  of  the  great  service  to  which  so 
ay  of  you  belong.  Haply,  these  very  facts  will  stand  me  in  good 
for  can  I  not  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Chinese  proverb, 
"outsiders  often  see  most  of  the  game  "  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
will  at  least  accept  my  assurance  that,  when  invited  to  read  a  Paper 
here,  I  at  once  recognised  bow  I  should  be,  in  a  special  sense,  your 
gQMl ;  and  how,  on  that  account,  I  must  speak  the  more  carefully, 
when  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  answer  Trinidad  has  sent  to  the 
hoail  Defence  propositions  of  the  Home  Government. 

It  will  tend  to  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject  before  ua  if  I  ask  yon, 
in  Ui«  first  instance,  to  go  back  with  me  to  a  period  of  this  C6ntiu7 
tMl  lar  removed  from  the  stirring  times  of  the  great  war.  In  those 
day0  the  West  Indies  were  reckoned  amongst  the  brightest  jewels 
in  the  Imperial  Crown.  Cane  sugar  was  king.  Planters  were  rich 
mod  poweifui.  The  naval  supremacy  of  our  country  was  practically 
mcbaUenged.  Bui  the  refrain  of  all  the  lighting  of  two  decades 
before,  and  the  inherited  curse  of  servile  labour,  were  grave  factors 
whifh  dominated  the  military  situation.  Borne  of  the  newly 
oocupied  islands  were  still  "  un-English "  in  language  and  in 
•mtiment ;  largo  classes  of  their  populations  had  yet  to  recognise 
ftoy  bene6ts  as  likely  to  follow  from  changed  allegianco ;  and — 
odipiinK  in  importance  all  else— an  overwhelming  majority  in  each 
ajmI  every  isolated  community  was  still  denied  those  elementary 
zigbfai  oi  citizenship  which  the  most  lowly  bom  in  the  Three 
Kfaigdoms  was  schooled  to  look  upon  as  an  unalterable  accompani- 
iMtit  of  life  under  "  The  Meteor  Fla;j."  Trinidad— the  largest, 
•ave  Jamaica,  of  om*  Caribbean  po-sses-sions— was  surrendered  to  as 
in  1707.  Tbo  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814  confirmed  our  sovereignty. 
Twenty  years  later  we  were  holding  it  with  a  battery  of  Itoyal 
Artillery,  a  Lino  battalion,  and  detacbments  of  a  West  India 
Rfimeni.  A  Major-General  and  Staff,  with  Medical  and  Commis- 
mml  Departments  duly  represented,  completed  the  garrison.  In 
addition,  the  island  itself  supported  a  Militia,  composed  of  cavalry, 
Mtillery,  and  infantry,  lo  tbo  number  of  4.600  of  all  arms.    This 
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Militia  was  tinder  the  immediate  command  of  two  Brigadierv 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  independent  of  all  other  authority 
except  in  the  case  of  their  men  being  embodied  for  actual  service. 
A  look  through  early  numbera  of  the  Trinidad  Almanack  discloses 
an  abundance  of  high-soanding  military  titles,  and  the  descriptions 
given  of  splendid  costume  and  equipment  are  positively  startling  I 
There  is  something  soUd  to  be  learned,  nevertheless.  The 
individual  names  recorded  and  the  corps  designations  used  show 
that  not  a  Creole  family  of  consequence  was  unrepresented  on  the 
commissioned  rolls,  and  that  local  traditions  had  high  value 
accorded  them.  Such  points  give  ground  for  thought,  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  them  since  I  realised  what 
■were  my  actual  opportunities,  and  what  my  personal  rosponsibiiity 
in  this  connection.  M 

Let  us  pass  to  a  date  threescore  years  later  than  the  time  we  ™ 
have  been  glancing  at.  We  shall  find  a  very  diflFerent  picture 
presented  to  our  view.  These  sixty  yeai's  covered  a  period  of  pro- 
found external  peace  for  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  I  make  bold 
to  say  that,  in  the  more  important  islands  at  any  rate,  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  years  of  steady  internal  progress.  True,  indeed,  the 
splendid  planting  industry  had  seen  its  profits  reduced  and  its  bare 
existence  threatened  by  the  growth  of  a  great  bounty-fed  foreign 
competition  in  the  sugar  market,  which  hardly  tried  the  energies 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  all  concerned.  True,  also,  the  renewed 
naval  strength  of  other  maritime  nations  had  somewhat  changed 
one  condition  of  the  problem  since  the  previous  epoch.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  take  note  of  communities  infinitely 
more  united  in  their  own  spheres ;  and  we  find  from  end  to  end 
of  that  red-coloured  chain  of  islands,  none  but  freemen — in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  glorious  term — claiming  the  protection 
and  the  equality  given  by  our  laws.  Hence  it  came  about  that — 
excepting  where  the  purposes  of  a  general  plan  for  war  operations  had 
to  1)0  alone  considered — the  British  legions  could  safely  be  with- 
drawn from  the  scene ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  burden 
of  local  armaments  could  be  abolished  or  reduced.  The  present 
day  needs  of  Imperial  strategy  are  met,  in  the  West  Lidies,  by  the 
establishment  of  fortified  coaling  stations  at  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia — 
where  regular  troops  are  to  be  found  as  of  yore ;  but,  with  these 
two  exceptions,  the  islands  themselves  provide  what  forces  they 
require.  A  purely  civil  Police  is,  generally  speaking,  all  tliat  is 
necessary  ;  though  here  and  there  certain  special  centres  have  to 
be  specially  dealt  with.     Trinidad  emphatically  comes  tinder  the 
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classification.  With  an  area  of  upwards  of  2,000  aqnare 
a  iwpulation  of  200,000  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  £560,000 
rling,  her  commercial  interests  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
her  near  Risters.  Her  geo^rraphical  position  promises  for  those 
iterGsts  vast  expansion  on  the  lines  of  the  similarly  placed  Crown 
ilony  of  Hong  Kong  ;  and  the  sheltered  gulf  which  separates  her 
»ns  South  America  offers  perfectly  secure  anchorage,  to  all 
tmers,  at  ail  times  and  seasons.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that 
»ouId  stand  aside  from  the  majority,  and  bo  the  West  Indian 
in  this  particular  phase  of  our  modem  over-sea  arrangements 
tnde  defence. 
In  aooordance  with  the  policy  already  allnded  to^  the  last  Line 
»tftclunentfi  left  Port-of-Spain  in  1889,  and  the  Colony  was  at  onco 
called  apon  to  organise  an  armed  establishment  to  replace  them. 
Detailed  plans  had  been  drawn  np  at  Whitehall  by  the  mixed  com- 
mission of  exi)ert8  which  had  been  studying  the  general  question  ; 
and  foondations  to  build  upon  were,  in  this  case,  fortunately 
avaiLible.  Trinidad  was  possessed  of  a  large  body  of  well-drilled 
poBoe,  oommanded  by  an  oHicor  of  long  e^cperionce  ;  and,  under  the 
amg^tio  governorship  of  Sir  Henry  Turner  Irving,  Volunteer  corps 
had  beon  chilled  into  existence.  Persistent  attempts  to  pooh-pooh 
Ihe  last  named  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  made.  The  movement 
had  smrifed,  notwithstanding,  and  was  flourishing— much  as  at 
borae  it  bad  survived,  and  dourishod,  under  even  stronger  adverse 
eritifiwnr  With  a  fre^li  departure  in  matters  military  came  unex- 
PmM  reward  for  a  good  example  of  steadfastness  of  purpose.  The 
oonBlTJiCtion  for  defence  was  deliberately  based  on  the 
it©er,  rather  than  on  the  police  ground-work ;  and,  rightly  or 
jly,  the  latter  force  was  allowed  to  remain  imtransformed  into 
ll  eoDSlabuUry  sach  as  we  know  of  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
Hondoimi.  As  a  corollary  (and  rightly  in  any  case)  the  Volunteers 
have,  atop  by  step,  been  raised,  so  to  speak  ;  and  the  conditions  of 
their  «errice  are,  at  this  moment,  somewhat  more  stringent  tliau 
ihoM  of  their  comrades  on  this  side  the  ocean.  Let  us  give  honour 
wben>  bocour  is  due.  To  an  old  colonist  and  public  servant  must 
bo  cre£ted  the  fact  of  Trinidad's  locu.1  force  being  so  largely  upheld 
by  ibo  tmpaid  Ber\ices  of  her  sons.  But  for  the  otHccr  who 
ispired  those  serving  under  him  with  some  portion  of  his  own 
itbiifiiasm,  the  Volunteers  would  never  have  received  the  recog- 
tually  did  from  the  gallant  veteran,  then  commanding 
rho  was  sent  do^n  in  1888  to  inspect  them.  Uia 
rspori,  dwelling  upoti  their  capabilities  and  the  martial  spirit  which 
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animated  them,  probably  guided  our  High  Authorities  to  the  concm- 
sion  I  have  just  noted.  Once  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  no 
further  time  was  lost.  A  Commandant,  a  staff  officer,  a  quarter- 
master, and  cavalry  artiUery  and  infantr}*  instructors  were  placed 
upon  the  Colonial  Estimatoa  and  were  provided  by  the  Mother 
Country,  The  St.  James's  Barracks— fine  nmssive  blocks  near 
Port-of-Spain — were  allotted  as  hctul-quarters  and  training  ground, 
and  as  the  depot  where  Police  recruits  were  to  be  posted  on  engage- 
ment. The  relationships  and  the  proportions  each  branch  of  the 
local  forces — and  each  arm  thereof — were  to  bear  to  the  entire  body 
were  laid  down  ;  and  the  status  of  the  officer  who  was  to  command 
the  whole — given  certain  conditions  and  the  Volunteer  portion — at 
all  seasons,  was  defined.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  at  the  outset, 
ftiction  showed  itself ;  but  I  know  that,  thanks  to  mutual  for- 
bearance and  to  mutual  determination  to  put  the  interests  of  the 
Colony  before  the  interests  of  either  portion  of  its  local  force,  we 
have  escaped  a  danger  that  once  threatened.  Difficulties  of  other 
kinds  have  been  encountered,  and  they  have  been  overcome.  Buoh 
incidents  were  inevitable.  Taking,  however,  wliat  Sir  Charles 
Pearson  called  onr  '*  Little  Army  "  aa  it  stands,  and  for  all  in  all,  I 
dare  to  claim  for  it  a  high  measure  of  general  success  and  a  quite 
unique  position  amongst  the  Colonial  forces  of  the  Crown.  Wliat 
the  *'  Little  Army  "  consists  of,  and  how  it  ia  worked,  I  shall  proceed 
to  explain. 

In  roimd  numbers,  the  grand  total  of  The  Local  Forces  of 
Trinidad  is  over  eleven  hundred  men.  A  thousand  odd  are  to  be 
credited,  in  about  equal  proportions,  to  the  Volunteers  and  the 
police  :  the  remainder  are  composed  of  Yeomanry.  Only  Volunteers 
who  make  themselves  "  efficient  '*  according  to  the  Imperial  Volun- 
teer Regulations  are  reckoned. 

The  Police — which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  asked  to  give  simply 
an  infantry  battalion  to  the  united  force— is,  of  course,  widely 
scattered  over  the  island.  Its  men,  consequejilly,  can  be  concen- 
trated on  very  few  occasions  eacli  year.  I  Und  them,  when  they  are 
BO  concentrated,  exceedingly  silent  and  steady  in  the  ranks ;  and, 
from  being  under  more  constant  imUvidual  discipline  than  the 
Volunteers,  ihey  take  the  palm  when  the  two  bodies  march  past 
together  in  brigade.  They  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry  riile 
and  long  bayonet;  but,  should  an  increase  in  their  number  be 
sanctioned,  I  hope  that  a  dormant  clause  in  the  defence  scheme — 
dealing  with  the  formation  of  a  company  of  gunners  from  amongst 
them — will  be  carried  out. 
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e  Volonteer  infantr3r  has  six  companies — three  !n  tb6  Cd-pital ; 
ami  one  each  at  San  Fernando,  Arima,  and  Princes  To\vn  rospeo- 
ely.      It  is  aclministered  thus  :  the  Port-of-Spain  and  Arima 
visiona,  in  the  north  of    the  island  and   on   our  main  line  of 
ilway,  are  considered  as  headquarters  companiea,  and  more  im- 
«<Uately  under  the  ken  of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel.      The  Sau 
vmando  and  the  Princes  Tovm  divisions,  in  the  south  and  on  our 
er  iron  road,  are  especially  looked  after  hy  the  Major,    Half- 
ion  parades,  at  staled  periods,  give  cohesion  to  the  several 
and  prepare  them  for  the  two  fiekl-daya  each  Eeason,  when 
"ey   are   assembled  in   the   (Queen's   Park.     The   regiment    has, 
ithiji  ll)e  last  three  years,  been  allowed  to  resume  the  designation 
Li^ht  Infantry,"  borne  long  ago  by  the  crack  corps  which  was  its 
ilitia  predecessor.     It  is  clothed   in  khakoe  as  a  worlditg  dress, 
and  in  the  traditional  scarlet  on  gala  occasions.     It  hus  the  Trinity- 
green  fiicings  proper  to  the  Colony :  its  distinguishing  badge  is  the 
fcogle;  and  it  is   armed   with   the   same  weapons  as   the   Police. 
Attached  to  the  headquarters  companies  are  a  Maxim-gun  detach- 
tikmt,  with  two   pieces ;  and  a   cyclist  corps,  numbering  twenty- 
five  members,  who  proWde  their  own  strictly  uniform  machines. 
Hind  ponies  draw  the  ^faxims,  to  which  they  are  becoming  quite 
aocoatomed,  and  I  am  working  this  detachment  in  unison  with  the 
«]Feltflt«.     Where  the  one  can  move  quickly,  the  other  can  follow 
a«  Cnst ;  and  the  two  have  accepted  their  brotherhood  in  an  excellent 
finrit.     r»oth  are  composed  of  intelligent,  superior  men. 
The  ArtiUery  is.  provisionally,  confined  to  two  field-batteries  of 
olnntotirs— a    battery   and    a   half  in   Port-of-Spain.   the  other 
balf-battury  at  San  Fernando.    It  has  six  I6-pounder  rifie  muzzle- 
loaden,  aod  two  smooth-bore  howitzers:  iis  team^,  of  mules,  are 
aappliad  by  the  transport  ofBce  of  the  Works  Department ;  and  a 
doe  proportion  of  its  gunners  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry 
oartuJkc.     A  strong  feeling  of  pride  in  itself  animntos  the  corps.     It 
vaan  the  blue-and-red  and  the  khakoe  kits  of  its  Pntish  prototype ; 
has  a  grenade  for  its    distinguishing   badge ;  and    seems    very 
desirous  of  emulating  the  good  record  left  to  it  by  "The  Royal 
Bigiment  of  Trinithid  Mihlia  Artillery." 

II  " '  II  the  component  parts  of  my  *'  Little  Army  *'  in  the 

otdc^r  1)  each  saw  the  light.     I  have  come  to  the  last  born  — 

Ibe  Yissmanry  Cavalry.  This  is  a  regiment  of  two  squadrons, 
reeroiUrd  from  the  planters  and  overseers  belonging  to  the  sugar 
and  COCOA  estates  throughout  the  country  districts.  Ito  succesa  is 
mdOfibtedly  due,  in  n  great  degreej  to  the  patriotic  action  of  the 
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West  Indian  Committee  of  London  ^lorchantfi  ;  for,  assuredly,  with- 
out the  active  aid  of  that  influential  body,  it  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  to  induce  the  class  we  require  to  join  the  standard. 
I  have  four  troops  formed :  two  (the  Northern  Squadron)  resting 
on  Port-of-Spain  and  Tacarigna,  and  two  (the  Southern  Squadron) 
resting  on  San  Fernando  and  Couva.  Few  amongst  the  troopers 
have  not  good  seats ;  many  of  them  are  steady  shots  with  the 
Martin i-IIenry  carbine ;  the  standard  of  physique  is  exceedingly 
high.  The  working  unifonn  is  khnkee,  with  the  soft  felt  headgear 
of  the  Australian  mounted  soiwices,  and  with  brown  leather  boots, 
gaiters,  and  accoutrements.  For  full  dress,  scarlet  cavalry  tunics — 
with  our  typical  green  facings — will  eventually  be  supplied.  The 
arms — sword  and  carbine — are  can*ied  on  the  saddle.  The  horses 
are  strong  Canadian  cobs,  provision  being  made  for  the  spoctal 
admission  of  approved  mules.  The  rej^'imcnt  is  styled  "  The  Trini- 
dad Light  Horse/'  and  it  occupies  the  place,  although  it  does  not 
wear  the  picturesque  uniform,  of  "  The  Trinidad  Light  Dragoons  " 
of  the  early  twenties.  By  the  ordinance  under  which  he  is  enrolled 
every  trooper  is  bound  to  do  six  clear  consecutive  working  days  of 
duty  in  St.  James's  Barracks  each  year,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
drills  and  rifle  practice.  That  this  may  not  fall  heavily  upon  the 
men  and  their  employers,  I  have  decided  to  make  up  provisional 
troops  for  each  week  of  the  period  devoted  to  the  Yeomanry,  taking 
a  fourth  of  its  strength  from  each  of  the  four  troops  at  a  time,  I 
trust  that  this  plan  will  work  well,  and  that  it  will  prove  acceptable 
to  those  who  are  so  keenly  anxious  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  a 
most  important  joint  in  our  island's  armour,  ^ 

All  branches— Yeomanry,  Police,  Volunteers— and  all  arms  of™ 
the  local  forces  have  an  equal  right  to  the  motto  Trinidad  y 
Un'uhid,  which  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  very 
happy  impromptu  by  Sir  Napier  Broome,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
birthday  parade  soon  after  his  assumption  of  his  position  as  our 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Ilis  Excellency  has  further 
taken  a  long  step  towards  making  the  Volunteers  both  more  efficient 
and  more  popular,  by  minuting  his  intention  of  giving  preference 
for  all  local  public  appointments  to  men  serving — or  who  have 
served — under  the  colours.  fl 

Those  last  words  remind  me  that  to  have  **  served  under  the 
colours  " — an  expression  only  metaphorically  accurate  when  applied 
to  Volunteers  or  Police— has  a  sharper  meaning  in  Trinidad  than  at 
home.  In  the  Colony,  Volunteers  are  enlisted  for  a  first  term  of 
three  years;  and  they  cannot  be  discharged  before  its  expiration 
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wilder  tho  warrant  of  the  CommatidaDt.  That  ofliccr  is  only 
to  issue  releases  in  case  of  certified  sickness  or  of  trans- 
to  another  island,  or  for  some  equally  strong  caase. 
Moroorer,  the  Light  Infantryman  and  Qmmcr  of  Trinidad,  directly 
iw  pMses  the  Bontry  at  headquarters  and  reports  himsolf  for  a 
Btaited  period  of  training  -with  a  unit  of  any  corps,  now  comes — 
like  tho  Light  Horse  Trooper — under  tho  provisions  of  the  Army 
Aet ;  and  is,  temporarily,  transformed  into  a  soldier  in  real  earnest. 
This  is  a  new  enactment  of  onr  Legislature,  and  it  i*!  one  from 
which  the  I)e3t  results  are  pretty  sure  to  accrue. 

In  M  f ar  aa  the  pernonncl  of  the  Trinidad  local  forces  is  con- 
eamed  roy  task  ia  done.  We  have  our  Ambulance  and  Transport 
yet  to  perfect,  but  both  are  in  hand  and  will  soon  be  in  evidence. 
Thftre  remains  the  vexed  question  of  positions  for  heavy  ordnance ;  a 
qneation  which  iho  ImportaJ  Government  wished  grappled  with,  with 
a  new  to  securing  the  city  and  inner  harbour  of  Port-of -Spain  against 
tho  raiding  projects  of  hostile  visitors.  Two  sites  were  most  carefully 
aelectet],  and  no  one  knowing  the  locality  and  realising  the  tempta- 
tions it  offers  — most  surely  no  soldier  with  eyes  in  his  head  and 
brains  behind  those  eyes — would  di-eam  of  disputing  the  absolute 
Ofieesaity  of  something  of  this  kind.  The  responsibility  of  no  sod 
h^vuiff  yot  been  turned  lies  neither  in  Downing  Street  nor  in  St. 
JtnMMi'B  Barracks.  I  could  not  sit  down  until  I  liad  said  as  much. 
n  woald  not  become  me  to  say  more.  With  this  Paper  I  shall  be 
allowed,  I  am  told,  to  print  a  couple  of  tables  which  will  supply 

fcirmation  touching  the  cost  of  our  military  organisation.  I  shall 
therefore,  detain  you  at  this  hour  with  dry  figures.  I  will 
•imply  6sy  that  our  Annual  Defence  expenditure  (excluding  the 
|>olic«  budget)  is  i^5.000.  It  is  not  a  large  sum,  in  itself;  and 
.jNU-haps  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  when  the  results  obtained  are  looked  at.  Trinidad,  I  take  it, 
may  justly  be  proud  of  her  "  Little  Army."     It  does  not  gloam  so 

ly  in  our  bright  tropical  sunshine  as  did  the  Mihtia  force  which 
[ided  it,  but  its  spirit  is  the  same  and  its  aims  are  identical, 
itate  to  parapbase  on  its  behalf  words  which  Mont- 
need  when  describing  a  review  in  the  Savannah 
lixtj Tears  ago.  This  is  what  he  wrote:  Tho  appearance  of  tho 
»■!  00  the  great  plain  before  St.  Anne's  ia  splendid,  and  I  beUeve 
ftlir  6lScienoy  and  discipline  to  be  very  high. 
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cultivation,  in  order  to  obtain  their  living  from.it — do  not  compete" 
with  others  for  wages ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  producers ; 
and  if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  actually  assist  in  creating  a  larger 
demand  for  labour  to  till  the  soil,  they  do,  at  aJl  events,  become 
consumers  of  English  manufactured  goods,  and  provide  fresh 
markets  for  them. 

Those  who  ore  acquainted  with  our  Colonies  and  who  know 
something  of  the  value  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  land,  idle  for 
want  of  culture,  in  variou.y  parts  of  the  Empire  believe  that 
systematic  colonisation  conducted  on  a  scale  worthy  of  this  great 
nation  is  one  means  of  giving  employment  to  our  surplus  popula- 
tion aa  well  as  of  utilising  some  of  the  unemployed  capital  of  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  our  surplus  population  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

One  of  my  suggestions  is  that  a  large  colonisation  society,  not 
carried  on  for  gain  or  profit,  might  be  established  for  the  promotion 
of  colonisation  and  the  settlement  of  families  upon  good  land 
suitable  for  English  working  men  in  our  own  Colonies ;  the 
purchase  of  land  for  settlements,  and  the  making  of  advances  to 
families  of  small  means  desiring  to  go  out  as  settlors.  Another 
Buggestion  is  that  colonisation  may  be  carried  on  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  with  success.  It  is  only  the  first  suggestion  that  I  desire 
to  offer  for  your  consideration. 

The  selection  of  suitable  land  for  colonisation  purposes  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  problem  ;  but  it  "vsnll  not  bo  denied  that  the 
essential  points  in  the  selection  of  land  for  colonisation  are — 

That  it  shall  be  located  in  a  climate  suitable  for  English 
labourers  to  work  in.  That  the  soil  shall  be  of  undeniably  good 
quality,  not  requiring  much  clearing,  and  well  watered.  That  it  shall 
be  near  a  seaport,  and  not  far  from  a  railM^y  or  good  main  road. 
That  there  shall  be  a  ready  market  for  farm  and  garden  produce 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  to  make  such  colonisation 
as  is  proposed  a  success,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  settlers  should 
be  able  to  obtain  occasional  employment  at  wages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  land,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Bcttlcment,  1  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  colonisation  society  as  I 
suggest  should  purchase  land  in  a  neighbourhood  where  such  work 
could  bo  foimd,  rather  than  endeavour  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  firom 
any  Colonial  Government,  for  1  contend  that  it  is  preferable  for 
colonisation  purposes  to  purchase  land  well  situated  for  settlement, 
even  though  prinianiy  the  cost  of  land  may  be  greater,  because,  taking 
into  consideration  the  situation  and  quality  of  such  land,  it  would 
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be  more  profitable,  and  conseqnentljmore  economical,  than  to  take 
op  lend,  even  tinder  a  free  grant,  at  a  distance  from  rail  or  seaport, 
and  not  near  a  market  for  produce,  and  which  might  possibly  cost 
from  £&  to  A'lO  an  acre  to  clear.  There  isuo  doubt  that  many  are 
fouzid  in  England  who  would  make  good  settlers,  who  have  not 
eofficieut  means  of  their  own  to  make  a  fair  start,  and  to  support 
thenoBelTee  until  they  gather  in  their  ^ret  crops.  Therefore  it  is 
nggeeted  that  such  a  society  should  be  prepared  to  make  advances 
to  SBlUers  who  require  it  during  the  first  year,  and  to  assist  them 
in  leeching  the  settlement,  such  advances  to  be  reptiid  with  interest 
by  ennnnl  instalments.  Such  advances,  however,  should  uot  be 
made  to  intending  scUlera,  oxcopt  under  some  such  conditions  as 
the  following : — 

1.  That  the  head  of  oaoh  family  desiring  sncb  advanoo  bo 
ppcommended  by  the  clergyman,  or  a  magistrate,  or  two  responsible 
hooaeboldcra  of  the  pariah  to  which  ho  belongs. 

fl.  That  he  contribute  at  least  £5  towards  the  passage  of  him- 
eelf  and  family. 

fl.  That  he  provide  the  necessary  outfit  for  himself  and  family. 

4.  That  he  insure  his  life  for  £100  in  an  insurance  company  to 
be  eelected  by  the  society.  The  pohcy  to  be  assigned  to  the  trustees 
of  Ibe  society  until  all  advances  are  repaid.  This  insurance  will 
goerd  the  society  against  making  advances  to  other  than  healthy 
andeober  individuals,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  head  will 
meke  the  position  of  the  family  easier. 

6.  That  he  executes  a  bond  to  repay  the  advances,  and  to  pay 
the  price  of  ibe  land  which  be  purchases,  by  annual  instabuents, 
with  interest,  and  to  keep  the  annual  premiums  on  his  life  policy 
peid* 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  my  suggestion  is 
tfaet  the  colonisation  society  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
•electing  the  Colony  as  well  as  the  land  to  which  settlers  should  be 
tent.  I  advocate  this  course  because  individual  settlers  have  not 
the  Buno  means  at  hand  for  ascertaining  which,  for  the  timo  being, 
ia  the  Colony  best  suited  for  settlers,  as  such  a  society  would  have, 
aoceover,  to  insure  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  settlers  upon 
their  ffmt  arrival  in  a  settlement ;  there  must  be  organisation,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  a  specially  selected  pioneer  party, 
in  cherge  of  a  competent  and  practical  manager,  to  put  up  a  large 
reeepiioo  honse  for  settlers,  where  the  families  could  be  located 
ontil  tbey  can  put  up  houses  for  themselves  on  their  respective 
filtj'ftcre  plots. 
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Jamaica^  Natal,  and  Mauritius — and  I  am  certain  you  will  listen 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Faper  he  has  prepared. 

THE   FUTURE   OF  OUR   SUGAR-PRODUCING 
COLONIES. 

Even  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  one  melancholy 
and  depressing  feature  about  tho  long  road  journeys  wLieh  duty  or 
pleasure  comixiUcd  the  traveller  to  take  through  tho  lovely  country 
districts  of  Jauaica.  Along  the  sea-shore^  the  track  was  often 
under  the  fringe  of  cocoanut  palms,  which  arc  as  constant  a  feature 
of  the  coast  of  West  Indian  islands  as  the  graceful  filao  pines, 
with  their  murmuring  music,  are  features  of  the  sea-board  of  the 
Eastern  tropics,  such  as  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  And  here  and 
there  upon  the  coast  roads  of  Jamaica,  the  broad  inland  expanse  of 
feathery  sugar-cane  would  prepare  the  traveller  for  the  white  buildings 
and  chimneys  of  tho  busy  estate,  like  a  hive  in  full  activity  at  crop 
time,  engines  pulsating,  shops  and  siuithies  in  full  work,  the  great 
yard  and  the  trash  houses  replete  with  accumulating  and  swoet- 
smelling  cane  refuse,  and  mule  carts,  full  of  freshly  cut  sugar- 
canes,  depositing  their  burdens ;  while  hundreds  of  merry  black 
workers  hurried  to  and  fro  under  the  full  white  glare  6f  a  tropical 
sun.  Yet  here  and  there,  oven  on  tho  coast,  but  more  particularly 
in  tho  interior  valleys,  a  deserted  and  abandoned  estate,  often  re- 
taining some  high-sounding  name,  would  furnish  a  sod  and  dis- 
piriting contrast  to  this  scene  of  life  and  activity.  The  long  hill 
skirted  and  finally  surmounted— a  wealth  of  tropical  forest  verdure 
on  cither  hand,  and  ruiming  right  over  all  the  low  mountain  tops 
within  view— ono  descended  through  a  tangled  mass  of  brushwood 
and  creeper  and  "liano"— a  small  clearing  here  and  there,  with 
yam  vines  roughly  trained,  and  some  rude  negro  shanty  nestling 
among  them — to  the  deserted  and  melancholy  valley,  where  a  mass 
of  tumble-down  stone  buildings  told  the  talo  of  former  and  bygone 
prosperity.  The  vast  sugar-house,  scarcely  accessible  through 
masses  of  weeds  and  undergrowth  ;  the  huge  chimney,  with  some 
greAt  tuft  of  parasitic  verdure  crowning  its  very  summit  like  a 
standard,  and  proclaimmg  that  great  funnel  long  stranger  to  smoke 
and  ilauie ;  tho  rusty  cog-wheels  and  shafts  lying  half -buried  in  brush- 
wood and  foliage  all  around  ;  the  dry  and  deserted  water  channel  and 
tanks,  once  constructed  and  cemented  with  so  much  expense  and 
care— all  these  depressing  objects,  recurring  in  one's  long  day*s 
journey  far  too  frequently,  wrote  "  Ichabod  "  upon  tho  luxuriant 
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,  and  told  their  own  talc  of  abandoninent  and  decay.  Such 
^^^^^^«  of  melancholy  siiggostiveuess  were  by  no  means  confined 
^^^HiAtnaica  in  otir  West  Indies.  Barbados  with  its  constant 
^^MPpIy  of  African  labour — cheerful  and  sunny  Barbados,  with  its 
^■100,0<K>  acres  of  sugar  out  of  106,470  of  area— has  never  furmsbed, 
^HMd  1  '  '  '  will  never  furnish,  such  a  mournful  spectacle  as  has 
PBV  '  u-ayed  ;  but  then  Barbados  is  an  island  exceptionally 

ikvonred  by  nature  aud  by  circumstances.    But  St,  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
k4«ot«  Dominica — indeed,  one  may  broadly  say,  the  large  majority 
»f  ibe  West  Indian  islands  appertaining  to  the  British  Crown — 
twenty  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  still  afford  to-day,  abundant 
lee  upon  the  face  of  them  that  the  great  staple  industry  of  the 
pMt  has  seen  in  thorn  its  best  and  palmiest  days.    Statistics  are 
not  wanting  in  support  of  this  view.    The  60,013  hogsheads  of 
■agar  exported  from  Jajnaica  in  1888  had  fallen  in  1876  to  20,07-1 
bogsbeftds,  of  the  value  of  £'kl2J0O,  and  have,  since  thun,  still  fur- 
Ibsr  Cillen  to  but  httle  more  than  one-half  of  that  annual  value. 
record  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  still  more  significant  ^indeed, 
Lor  Bruce  tells  us  in   his   latest  Ueport  that  the  export  of 
from  Grenada  fell  from  £56,386  value  in  1873  io  fif iff  jiOHyids 
1894  I     Yet  there  are  West  Indian  Colonics,  such  as  Barbados 
itKntione<l,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts,  where  during  the  past  fifteen 
kn  the  sugar  export    has    inoronsed  instead    of   diminishing. 
Btetistics  of  these  later  years  bearing  upon  the  actual  total  amount 
of  nigar  exported  from  the  West   Indian  islands  are  scarcely  as 
depromgaa  might  be  expected.    The  total  West  Indian  output 
o(   raw   sugar   cxporteil  diminished    by   less   than  30,000  tons 
between    1679  and   1803  ;   and  in  British   Guiana  there  was  an 
increase  of  production  during  that   period  to  on  extent  of 
rly  half  the  West  Indian  deficit.     But  then,  unfortunately  for 
planter,  the  question  is  not  only  one  of  output  but  of  price. 
prices  have  fallen  in  a  ratio  far  more  significant  than  the  fall  in 
Lnction. 

Ixpliuutions  of  this  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs,  as  regards 

ica,  which  has  all  along  suffered  most  as  a  large  sugar-produc- 

Colony,  were  not  wanting  oven  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  bect- 

migar  production  of  Europe  had  not  attained  to  its  present  vast 

praportkmfl.     The  story  has  been  often  told— it  is  difficult  to  throw 

sny  eJement  of  novelty  into  the  telling— but  it  must  be  recapitulated 

ODoe  again.    The  Jamaica  sugar  planter  of  twenty  years  ago,  asked 

foe  aa  explanation  of  the  abandonment  of  estates  and  the  diminution 
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Juiiiui(;a,  NuitJ.  toiO  Muivriiiuf — aud  I  mn  cen&ixi  ron  ^rill  listen 
vilU  lUf  j:njity.-sT  iuuTC'Si  U-  iL*  PuT»er  lit  has  pri-pareid. 
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COLONLES. 

y.wu  us  far  Wk  a;  iwciatv  rears  a^o,  ibere  -vras  one  melancholy 
ixiA  iU\m  i:>\tk'/  f(.ai'jr(;  about  ilit  long  road  journeys  which  dutv  or 
jili.at'jj*.  i:*jjijjy<.lkd  Ujij  imvc-ller  to  lake  through  the  lovely  country 
ilibtririM  <jf  Jauajca.    Alon^  the   sea-shore,  the  track  was  often 
ijiiiU-r  t|ji.*  U\n\n'.  of  cocoanut  palms,  T^hich  are  as  constant  a  featoie 
ui  lliu  f:uHrst  of  WoHt  Indian  islands  as  the  graceful  filaa  pines, 
Willi  tlii  ii-  tiiKiruwirhi^  niusic,  arc  features  of  the  sca-boarcl   of  the 
J'.a.^Li.iii  iio|iii:H,  Huuh  as  Mauritius  and  Reunion.    And  here  and 
tliijc  ti|Hi(i  lliit  I'diLsl  roads  of  Jamaica,  the  broad  inland  expanse  of 
h(itlii:i>nii^iLr  ntiutwoiilclpruparetlio  traveller  for  the  white  buildings 
ami  I  liiiiiiii-y:i  of  tlia  biitiy  rstato,  like  a  hive  in  full  activity  at  crop 
Ituii ,  I  Ht^iMiiit  pulmitiiif^,  shojiH  and  sniitliics  in  full  work,  tho  great 
)in>l  iiuit  llm  IiuhIi  Iuuihi^s  roploto  with  accumulating  and  sweet- 
niui  lliiiff  uiiut  ri-fiiHf,  iiiul  imilo  cart»,  full  of   freshly  cut  sugar- 
i.itiu-:i,  til  |iti.<iiiitL;  tlu<it>  li\iriU'iis ;  while  hundreds  of  merry  black 
uiuLii.-*  tiiiiiiiHl  ui  uiul  fro  undor  the  full  white  glare  of  a  tropieal 
.-Kiu.     \i  I  lu  Lit  aiul  ilu-iv,  ovou  on  tho  coast,  but  more  particularly 
Ui  ilu  lui.iikit  \alU'>!i,  u  lU'soi'tfd  and  abaiulonod  estate,  often  re> 
laitiiiii;    wuiP   ItiL^h  noiiLuUti^^  uuuio.  would  funush  a  sad  and  dis- 
^aiiUit^  ^u>uUa^«i  i^>  ituri  sivuo  of  Uto  and  ai:clvicy.     The  long  hUl 
..l.iiU  J  au>t  uuilU  -uiiiu>'.iiiu\l    :i  wtuUh  of  tropical  forest  verdure 
.  ..  ...I...  li-iu.l.  lu.l  u:i.!ii>.-.^  liiihs  o\cr  all  :ho  Low  mountain  tops 

^^.A,y *     v".i.-  vt^.>i.\-.'uUvl  ;Un.'u^U  \  M:»^U\l  uiAiiS  of  lru:$hwood 
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oHbtw<y,hdldh>^^Miw<iw^HiE-    ^SbMryabolitioD;*  he 

ircwia  mj,  *"  BBHiwiwwi 

!4  ma-  vwmz  Ife  afSifiMtiaD  of  bonne  sugar 

dHlktooninMlU^M 

lUmitm  mi  kmit^  wa^trhoantiem  xhnmten 

lOBOoaiMoiU  W««« 

m9nmAmtmmmmdtnmml&9»;  and  the 

ptonniMy  ettflifMaiki 

■  xm  i«eaii«S teMif  «o  w  wboUy  ixuidfr- 

qaato  wul  <tiiBolwii. 

tr«  lna<  «s  bbsB,  ana  cooU  not  aflbrd  to 

iappljil;  MidvwfVi 

w^  Mi^bhiiw  In  mini  liiiiiiri  dkre  labour  far 

l«n  yMu*  afWr  «»  al*B 

AcMMl  iki  f«l «  ttftit  off  ^«£vfaidb  the  ragMs 

bd«D(y  ifpUn  diMiM 

i  tte  «i«iflimi^  »  llHt  «B  bftTtt  0ver  aiatt 

bMQioobMtOylMMtt 

OMfal  is  ilM  B«if«B  ■nfaL*' 

Thli«U>»JMB«Ml4Ml».     &«|ti»J«MMB«rliitBi«nULr7'8 

•OBttlMlU  OpCM  Um  fl 

ihwMkm^rti  U  MwwrfMtafawnt,    "If 

»liivi»?y  ftboHtJon  «MU 

mmHI  ytm  xtmT  W  voOA  npl^  to  oar 

a,-ilwi 

tt  tlm^  low  Om  VWMMB  mod  inflttlMl* 

.      i>f«iwt^Miitbi«iMia<«i4u«ftM«M.jaiitreoemdth» 

■aDcUtmcif  Uw,  yoa  m4  yoax«»tf  «»  «Hi»  ih»  VW7  ««ni  of  it  (or  yoar 

own  iuUupMli.  Yott  tliOiifM  tii>  tfc<dl  MbniM  — 1>  tiimndimiftrd, 

oomelkikl  in  lMU»ll0|onlwriMtitMiilM-it*BynMt»  ^AeteM  he 

ftMuut  UiaU  I7  Uiakia$lteyMlf«»to*pc«n8kmfio«nl,^ 

to  culurala  for  co*  di^  in  tb«  vm^  «««n  in  tiM  tann  cf  tikTafy,  be 

eould  grow  MM«^b  in  the  «^  oCyuns  aal  ibmltinii  to  beep  him* 

mOT  Rntlbi«lbinUjrnlhnvMMNAnlhirwbft&aL    in 

of  niftiring  tMU 

him  %W9^  from  yonr  a«tnl«,  abA  bnw  mver 

to  OoTOTPmwt  to  flncl  jxw»  «i  Au  cKpannib  imported  kbovr.    Tku^ 

nron,  yov  might  have  provided  lior  jvnnrfmi,  bad  jon  e^aialind 

your  mtlJiont  td  conipwtialicm  aoM|y;faipn««dyonmnnB&etiiriBg 

plant,  and  itarlod  an  Indian  inMnl||ialta  ^rtw  of  Toar  orwa ;  or, 

«ven  botttf  stOl,  bad  initiated  a  C«ntnl  FMtocy  ifatom,  as  the 

French  have  wiael  j  done,  and  eneooiaged  the  Irae  laboaicr  to  snypiy 

it  with  canes  of  hie  own  giowiag.*' 

8oebeoo«ide>attonn,  wdloriU  faended,aDd  aencnapaniedbymaoy 
aUoiions  to  the  wastefnhiMi  and  extiavaganoe  apon  estatea  in  old 
■Uvery  ilays,  and  tbrir  legaoj  of  dobt  aod  mortgage,  broogbt  Ihtle 
enoogh  of  eoneolation  to  the  stckfcHi  pianlvaBd  his  fidcnda.  And, 
In  view  of  the  eeaicitj  oi  labonr  far  aogar  estalco,  and  ol  the  refusal 
gf  Gotemmcnt  to  tax  the  ootmtr^r  to  eapplj  it— for  Sir  Antboiif 
Uoegiairu  told  the  pU&ter  in  so  many  words  that  there  were  otbor 
loeal  industnea  aainUe  of  taldng  the  plaoB  of  the  sugar  tndastry  if  it 
ifpnld  no  loogHT bold ita  own  in  Jamaica— the  poor  plaata of  the  past 
iVntdiirtD  pctfacee  into  the  ranks  of  peanmiBB,  and  eonldonlji 
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the  arena  of  discoseion  mattering  eome  such  direful  prophecy  as  this 
parody  on  Goldsmith's  well-known  lines : 

III  (Ar«s  ihft  land,  to  hftrtwiing  HU  *  prey. 
Where  blacks  aocnmalate,  and  canes  decay; 
PlantaJini  and  yma  may  flonriBh,  or  may  fade: 
Yon  Bcrateh  and  grow  *em— ei^ital,  a  spade ; 
But  p-^iit  estates,  that  eiat  on  sugar  thriTed, 
Once  Miuatted  on,  can  never  be  revived. 


And  if 


friend* 


bad 


I 


I 


twenty  years  ago,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worse,  as  regards  sugar»  to-day.  If  the  world's  oonsnniptioB 
has  largely  inoreasod  since  then^and  it  does  increase,  we  are  told* 
by  250,000  tons  a  year— ^in  still  greater  proportion  has  the  produc- 
tion of  European  beetroot  sugar  increased  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  a  bounty  system,  of  which  the  most  aggravating  feature 
is  that,  while  it  meets  pretty  general  denunciation  as  bad  in  theory, 
BO  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  »o  seems  particularly  disposed 
either  to  mend  it  or  to  end  it.  Its  natural  tendency  has  been  to- 
wards over-production  ;  its  issue,  a  general  lowering  of  sugar  prices 
aJl  the  world  over,  and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  most  of  our  own 
cane  sugars  &om  the  home  and  European  markets  ;  while,  incident- 
ally, it  has  v^ry  materially  injured  our  home  sugar-refining  trade. 
Its  cheap  sugar,  however,  has  largely  developed  our  home  jam  and 
confectionery  production,  and  has  led  to  an  increase  of  employment 
in  these  trades  whio-h  may  be  set  in  some  measure  against  loss  of 
employment  entailed  by  abandonment  of  certain  home  refineries. 

The  European  bounty  system  may  superficially  be  glanced  at 
from  several  points  of  view.  The  British  producer  of  cane  sugar 
denounces  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Free  Trade  principles  under 
which  it  receives  British  toleration.  "We  ask  no  departure  from 
the  Free  Trade  policy  inaugurated  by  English  statesmanship  fifty 
years  ago,**  says  lie.  "  We  desire  uo  one  to  bo  handicapped  against 
us  In  any  natural  competition,  and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  in  fair 
fight  the  sugars  of  all  the  world,  however  favoured  by  natural  oon- 
ditioos  of  cultivation  or  locality,  or  by  artificial  conditions  of 
labour.  But  a  Government  export  subsidy  is  another  thing.  It 
is  an  extra-artificial  oomliiion,  wholly  outside  the  purview  of  Free 
Trade,  and  against  it  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  fight." 
*■  Be  it  so/*  says  the  British  consumer;  ''get  what  terms  you 
can  from  foreign  Governments  or  from  Governments  at  home ; 
but  do  not  call  upon  me  to  assist  you.  at  borne  or  abroad,  to  alter  a 
condition  of  afiairs  under  which  I  pay  twopence  a  pound  or  less  for 
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of  the  crop,  had  always  his  answer  ready.  '*  Slavery  abolition,"  ne 
would  say,  "  commenced  our  ruin  ;  the  equalisation  of  home  sugar 
duties  coD&nued  it ;  and  beetroot  and  foreign  sugar  bounties  threaten 
to  complete  it.  We  were  forced  to  free  our  slaves  in  1838  ;  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  we  received  for  doing  so  was  wholly  inade- 
quate and  insufficient.  We  lost  our  labour,  and  could  not  afford  to 
supply  it ;  and  our  French  neighbours,  who  retained  slave  labour  for 
ten  years  after  we  abandoned  it,  got  a  start  of  us,  of  which  the  sugar- 
bounty  system  clcuched  the  advantage,  so  that  we  have  ever  ainoe 
been  too  heavily  handicapped  in  the  European  market." 

Thus  the  Jamaica  planter.  But  the  Jamaica  Baptist  missionary's 
comments  upon  the  situation  would  be  somewhat  different.  ''If 
slavery  aboUtion  commenced  your  ruin,"  ho  would  reply  to  our 
planting  friend,  **  it  was  through  your  own  egregious  and  insensate 
folly.  HaNing  combated  that  measure  d  outrancc,  till  it  received  the 
sanction  of  law,  you  set  yourself  to  make  the  very  worst  of  it  for  yonr 
own  interests.  Yon  thought  the  freed  labourer  must,  thencefonvard, 
come  hat  in  hand  to  yon  for  shelter  and  for  employment,  whereas  he 
found  that,  by  betakinghimself  to  his  *  provision  ground,'  which  was  his 
to  cultivate  for  one  day  in  the  week  even  in  the  time  of  slavery,  be 
could  grow  enough  in  the  way  of  yams  and  plantains  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  family  alive  without  other  work  at  all.  In  fact,  instead 
of  maJdcg  terms  with  him,  you  and  your  fellow  proprietors  frightened 
him  away  from  your  estates,  and  have  ever  since  been  clamouring 
to  Government  to  find  you,  at  hU  expense,  imported  labour.  This, 
even,  you  might  have  pro\'ided  for  yourselves,  had  you  capitalised 
your  millions  of  compensation  money,  improved  your  manufacturing 
plant,  and  started  an  Indian  immigration  system  of  your  own  ;  or, 
even  better  still,  had  initiated  a  Central  Factory  system,  as  the 
French  have  wisely  done,  and  encouraged  the  free  labourer  to  supply 
it  with  canes  of  his  own  growing." 

Such  considerations,  well  or  ill  founded,  and  accompanied  by  many 
allusious  to  the  wastcfiihiess  and  extravagance  upon  estates  in  old 
slavery  days,  and  their  legacy  of  debt  and  mortgage,  brought  little 
cnour^h  of  consolation  to  the  stricken  planter  and  his  friends.  And, 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  for  sugar  estatep,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  Government  to  tax  the  country  to  supply  it — for  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave  told  the  planter  in  so  many  words  that  there  were  other 
local  industries  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar  industry  if  it 
could  no  longer  hold  its  own  in  Jamaica — the  poor  planter  of  the  past 
was  diiven  perforce  into  the  ranks  of  pessimigm,  and  could  only  quit 
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Arena  of  disooBBion  muttering  sozne  such  direfal  prophecy  as  this 
\j  on  Goldsmith's  well-known  lines : 

HI  faros  the  land,  to  basteoing  ills  a  proyi 
AMiere  blacks  accumulate,  and  canes  decay  ; 
Plantains  and  >  ums  may  flourish,  or  may  fade : 
You  Bcrateb  and  grow  *em— capital,  a  spade  I 
But  great  estates,  that  erst  on  sugar  thrivedi 
Once  squatted  on,  con  never  be  revived. 


■  Mill 

^  haa 

BCfit 

^^2-  At 


And  if  otix  poor  friend's  case  was  bad  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worse,  as  regards  sugar,  to-day.  If  the  world's  consamption 
has  largely  increased  since  then— and  it  does  increase,  we  are  told, 
250,000  tons  a  year — in  still  greater  proportion  has  the  produc- 
of  European  beetroot  sugar  increased  under  the  fostering 
aence  of  a  bounty  system,  of  which  the  most  aggravating  fcatore 
is  that,  while  it  meets  pretty  general  denunciation  as  bod  in  theory, 
00  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  seems  particularly  disposed 
•ither  to  mend  it  or  to  end  it.  Its  natnral  tendency  has  been  to- 
wards over-producticu  ;  its  issue,  a  general  lowering  of  sugar  prices 
all  the  world  over,  and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  most  of  our  own 
cane  sngars  from  the  home  and  European  markets  ;  while,  incident- 
ally, it  has  vgry  materially  injured  our  home  sugar-refining  trade. 
IXa  cheap  sngar,  however,  has  largely  developed  our  home  jam  and 
confectionery  production,  and  has  led  to  an  increase  of  employment 
in  these  trades  which  may  be  set  in  some  measure  against  loss  of 
employment  entailed  by  abandonment  of  certain  homo  refineries. 

The  European  bounty  system  may  superficially  be  glanced  at 
£rom  BevoraJ  points  of  view.  The  British  producer  of  cane  sugar 
teicrences  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Free  Trade  principles  tmder 
wliirh  it  receives  British  toleration.  "  Wo  ask  no  departure  from 
Ifae  Free  Tntdc  policy  inaugurated  by  English  statesmanship  fifty 
years  ago,*'  says  ho.  '*  We  desire  no  one  to  be  handicapped  against 
in  any  natural  competition,  and  wo  are  prepared  to  meet  in  fair 
bt  the  sugars  of  all  the  world,  however  favoured  by  natnral  con- 
8  of  cultivation  or  locality,  or  by  artificial  conditions  of 
Bat  a  Government  export  subsidy  is  another  thing.  It 
fixka*artificial  condition,  wholly  outside  the  purview  of  Free 
^  and  against  it  we  ought  not  to  bo  colled  upon  to  fight." 
it  so,'*  says  the  British  consumer;  "get  what  terms  you 
from  foreign  Ooveniments  or  from  Governments  at  home ; 
do  DOi  call  upon  me  to  assist  you,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  alter  a 
'^ff^^^W  of  aflairs  under  which  I  pay  twopence  a  pound  or  less  for 
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the  sugar  of  whicli  I  havo  loarnt  to  consume  seventy-five  pounds 
year,  instead  of  the  sixpeuco  a  pound  which  I  paid  for  it  only  the 
other  day,  and  which  my  Continental  neighbour  pays  for  his  sugar 
7WW  in  order  that  I  may  get  mine  cheaply."  "If  anyone  has  a 
right  to  complain  in  this  matter,"  the  independent  observer  may 
be  supijosed  to  add,  "it  is  the  bounty  giver,  who,  while  benefiting 
the  millions  of  British  consumers  at  some  iucideutal  loss  to  the  few 
scores  of  British  West  Indian  producers,  benc^ts  himself  as  a  con- 
sumer {also  to  be  reckoned  by  millions)  not  at  all,  but  very  much 
the  reverse.  Bounties  are  wrong,  and  viu^t  in  the  end  bring  about 
their  own  downfall  by  a  rcduciio  ad  absurdunu  In  the  meantime,  he 
adds,  contemplate  the  whole  situation  from  a  broad  and  abstract  point 
of  view,  and  see  if  there  is  much  to  complain  of.  Our  beneficent 
mother  Nature,  who  sometimes  objects  to  the  constant  and  to  the 
invariable,  and  who  now  and  again  runs  a  tilt  against  such  in- 
fluences by  tempest  or  by  drought,  by  the  phylloxera  of  Europe,  or 
the  locust  of  the  Orient,  or  the  rodent  of  the  Antipodes,  is,  in  the 
present  matter,  only  shufEing  once  again  her  cards.  You,  in 
England,  once  looked  at  home  for  wheat,  and  to  the  West  for 
sugar  ;  she  bids  you  look  at  home  for  sugar  and  to  the  West  for 
wheat.  For  what  your  British  Guiana  loses  upon  sugar-canes,  she 
is  paying  in  pure  gold  upon  the  spot ;  what  your  Jamaica  haa 
similarly  lost  she  has  restored  to  her  in  the  form  of  oranges  and 
bananas.  And  she  is  not  restricting  the  world's  supply  even  of 
cane  sugar  as  a  staple.  The  shortened  output  of  your  West  Indies 
is  much  more  than  made  up  from  the  virgin  soils  of  South  Africa 
and  Australasia.  Have  no  fear,  then,  for  any  possible  future.  In 
our  groat  mother's  hands,  Ics  choses  8*arraM<fent*^ 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  tbo  West  India  Committee  would  derive 

slender  satisfaction  from  any  such  general  considerations.    That 

body  has  preached  an  ablo  and  a  persistent  crusade  against  the  evils 

of  the  bounty  system.     It  has  figured  as  the  would-be  deliverer  of 

Continental  Europe,  regarded  as  Frankenstein,  from  the  bounty 

monster  of  its  own  creation;   and,  if  the  figures  of  the  BiUiter 

House  circular  of  last  February  arc  to  be  relied  upon,  the  increased 

miUions  of  expense  which  this  burden  of  bounties  must  entail  in 

the  near  future  upon   Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  and 

Holland  would  bid  fair  at  length  to  bring  the  whole  bounty  fabric 

down  bv  its  own  inordinate  weight.    Otherwise,  how  is  the  baleful 

)  be  ended '?    Six  years  ago  its  last  hour  appeared  to  be 

at  of  sounding,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  Committee, 

ninated  in  the  London  oonferenoo  of  1887-6 ;  but,  alas  I 
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iQm  Britiflli  consumer  aod  the  BritiBh  alarmist  stepped  iu,  arm-in- 
ftrm,  at  the  last  zuoiuent,  and  dashed  tbe  cup  of  success  to  the 
groaoil  I  There  are  rumours  that  Germany  and  Austria  are  anxioas 
to-day  to  ood  the  system,  as  the  rats  were  anxious  to  bell  the  cat  in 
Ihft  &blo ;  but  iho  question  remains  as  to  initiative,  and  it  is  clear 
^th&t  Uii!  ;rreat  bomity-giving  Powers  can  only  act  in  concert.  And 
is  painfully  true  that  tho  system  has  attained  such  hup:e  proper- 
llitiiu  that  diflicnlties  accumulato  upon  tho  very  threshold  of  aboli- 
'tkm.  lor  tho  bounty -grabbers  of  Europe  form  a  solid  phalanx  of  much 
weight  and  importance  in  each  European  body  politic>  and  consti- 
tute, relatively,  a  more  awkward  body  to  reckon  with  than  even  tho 
liicensefl  Victuallers  of  England.  Thus  tenderly  did  a  French 
[authority  deal  with  them,  writing  at  the  period  of  the  collapse  of 
the  stgotiatioiia  of  1888-9  :— 

IF  one  eoQBtders  the  aggregation  of  interests  which  the  sugar  industry 
»pro»ents  in  France — tbo  inlluence  which  it  exercises  upon  agriculture — 
the  lUDfvUontion  which  it  spreads  through  country  districts— iho  activity 
which  it  communicates  to  other  branches  of  national  production — it  is 
•omprebensihle  that,  in  spite  of  the  serions  amount  with  wliich  boimtiee 
oar  annoal  Budget,  our  Government  would  pause  once,  twice,  and 
|fhric«  before  couiiuitting  itself  to  a  course  which  would  not,  it  is  true, 
thi«  industry  (bocauao  the  home  market  would  be  always  open  to  it), 
tt  w>uch  wouid  certainly  paralyse  and  restiict  its  scope.  And  a  further 
ktioa  for  indulgence  to  our  suj^ar  producer  rests  in  the  fact  that 
Uct  of  all  to  the  beneCts  of  a  drawback,  he  bus  e!carcely  yet 
a  position  of  equality  in  the  competition  with  rivals  who,  for 
ly  put  years,  have  reaped  and  capitalised  the  benefits  of  tbe  sugar 
ttOKtnUes  which  their  countries  afforded  them. 

Meanwhile,  aa  regards  the  immediate  future  of  cane  sugar,  the 
aU-importo&t  question  of  the  hour  is,  Can  the  struggle  against  the 
bonnty-fwl  product  bo  longer  maintained  by  our  own  sugar-produc- 
ing '  ■"  If  the  home  market  alone  was  available  to  us.  the 
aatv...  -.^..iJ.  of  conrse,  be  In  the  negative.  Fortunately,  Africa 
with  ita  boundless  interior  possibilities  is  open  as  a  handy  market  to 
Mauritius  and  Natal ;  Australasia  to  Queensland,  Now  South  "Wales, 
and  Fiji ;  India  to  Mauritius  and  our  sugar-growing  Colonies  further 
East ;  and  not  Canada  alone,  but  also  the  great  republic  of  the 
UniUd  States  of  America,  with  its  vast  area,  and  its  population 
inemuting  by  a  million  yearly,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  British 
Guiana.  If  only  tho  efforts  of  1885  had  boon  successful,  and  our 
•Dgar  had  been  put  upon  the  United  States  free  import  list,  there 
Wtd  hava  been  little  further  oonocm  for  the  fnture  of  sugar  in  our 
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West  Indian  Colonics  ;  and,  even  now,  tLe  unexhausted  energies  of     ' 
the  ^Ye8t  India  Committeo  might  well  bo  directed  once  again  to  J 
the  introduction  of  our  West  Indian  sugars  to  the  States  upon  the  ■ 
same  footing  as  our  West  Indian  bananas.     At  the  moment,  the  ^ 
great  Western  Republic  absorbs  most  of  our  West  Indian  sugar  at 
prices  barely  remunerative  tn  the  growers.     But  the  fia^t  ia  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  English  market  is  far  from  actually  closed 
to  British-grown  sugar.     Our  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  sent 
sugar  home  last  year,  in  competition  with  the  beet-gro>vn  product  of 
Europe,  to  the  value  of  niore  than  a  million  and  a  qnaiter  sterling. 
Yet  the  British  annual  sugar  bill  is  of  something  scarcely  short  of 
twenty  millions. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  sugar  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  two 
propositions  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down — first,  that,  in  view  of 
future  possibilities,  it  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  all  our  West  Indian 
possessions,  and  essential  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  to  maintain  at 
all  hazards  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar ;  second,  that 
this  can  only  be  done  nowadays,  without  actual  loss  to  the  producer, 
by  perfecting  his  methods  of  manufacture.  Upon  this  latter  point 
it  ia  to  be  remarked  that,  before  we  regard  ourselves  as  irrevocably 
beaten  out  of  the  field  in  the  home  market  by  beetroot  sugar,  we 
should  at  least  place  ourselves  as  far  as  we  may  upon  equal  terms 
with  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Bounties  are  hopelessly  against 
us,  for  we  shall  never  have  them,  or  countervailing  duties  either. 
Freight  is  against  us  aa  hopelessly,  for  the  beetroot  supply  is  at 
England's  door.  But  why  should  the  resources  of  sciencej  which 
are  liberally  and  studiously  applied  to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
the  beet,  be  neglected,  as  they  still  are  in  a  large  measure  grossly 
and  notoriously  neglected,  in  our  own  manufacturing  production  ?■ 
Look  down  the  list  of  the  hundreds  of  sugar  estates  in  Barbados, 
in  Jamaica,  ay,  and  in  Trinidad  and  Antigua,  and  how  often  will 
we  find  that  the  old-time  wasteful  methods  of  sugar  extraction 
and  treatment  are  still  contentedly  relied  upon  !  The  writer  knows 
and  has  visited  an  estate  in  Jamaica  which  made  fifty  annual  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  makes  twenty  to-day, 
where  the  motive  power  for  the  mill  is  supphed  by — mules,  and 
where  the  resources  of  the  establishment  are  largely  devoted  to 
keeping  the  mules'  unfortunate  backs  and  legs  from  sores  I  What 
can  be  expected,  in  the  sugar  lutte  pour  la  vie^  from  any  such  or 
similar  condition  of  affairs,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  other 
side  is  equipped  in  its  process  of  manufacture  with  every  latest  dis- 
covery and  appUanco?    Diffusioni  according  to  its  most  improved 
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is  universal  in  Germany;  bat,  without  advooating  the 
diffosioD  system,  which  even  some  Freuch  chemists  are  nowa- 
d&ys  ioolinoil  to  re^i^ard  a3  unsuited  to  tlie  mantifactnro  of  high-elasB 
CUM>  mgar.  ic  mast  Ih.>  insiBt(*d  ou  that  perfected  mill  machinei'y  if) 
fwintiwi  to  our  ooatiuued  produotion  of  West  Indian  sugar,  whether 
for  the  homo  or  for  the  American  market.  Some  large  estates. 
noiahly  those  in  the  hands  of  com]mnios,  possess  this  perfected 
machinery  ;  and  these  still  hold  their  head^  above  water.  The  large 
majority  cannot  aflford  to  have  it,  and  can  less  afford  it  year  by 
jG&r ;  yet  without  it  they  must,  as  things  stand,  very  shortly  go 
Bfidcr  OS  exporting  properties.  And  liow  are  these,  then,  to  be 
dttftlt  with  ? 

Dn  one  lovely  night  of  a  tropical  spring,  the  writer  sailed  by 
moonlight  across  the  still,  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  from  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Dominica.  In  the  morning,  we  were  passing 
kito  the  Riviere  Saiee,  the  strait  that  divides  Guadeloupe  of  the  sugar 
eftnea  from  Guadeloupe  of  the  picturesque  Souffritre,  or  extinct 
ToloftHO.  White  sails  were  flitting  about  and  around  us,  and  imder 
UiA  lae  of  the  tropical  shore.  Sky  and  sea  were  of  heavenly  blue. 
Aod  earth,  as  typified  by  ihe  grey  slopes  of  the  old  volcano^  the 
loRts'  '  mountain  gorges  of  its  lower  spurs,  the  wealth  of  rich 

Vbrdu ;!ig  down  to  ocean's  very  margin,  and  the  bright  green 

■trip  of  sugar-cane  foliage  apparent  along  either  shore*  seemed 
indeed  upon  that  beautiful  morning  a  very  paradise  regained.  On 
Asodden,  a  turn  in  the  channel  nidcly  dispcllod  all  idle  day-dreams, 
aod  brought  one  face  to  face,  and  all  imexpectedly,  with  practical, 
work-a-iluy  life.  A  forest  of  masts  and  chimney-tops,  enveloped  in  a 
doad  of  smoke,  lay  right  ahead  of  us.  Here  was  Liverpool,  surely. 
InniflfttfTed  to  tlie  western  tropicH?  And,  as  we  advai)ce<l  wo 
Vm  OQDfloious  of  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  and  of  the  steam 
tog— inunways  were  busily  at  work  on  shore — line?  of  sugar-cane- 
Udeo  bmi^ges  were  being  towed  from  whar%'es  and  canal  months  by 
Hm — and  all  were  converging,  along  with  ourselves,  towards  the 
lililDMys  and  masts,  the  great  wharves  and  warehouses  and  build- 
inct  of  the  near  distance.  Even  tropical  natim^,  though  it  atUl 
•oeroAcifecd  and  asserted  itself  up  to  the  very  portals  of  habitation 
and  Buonfactoro  wherever  it  could,  s(«mcd  subilued  by  the  active 
■nd  nU-penrading  spirit  of  commerce.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  a 
ilukin  woep  t  An  hour  or  two  later  I  was  visiting  the  source  of 
all  this  stir  and  activity,  the  great  Usine,  or  Central  Sugar  Factory, 
of  Pouit-fl-ritre.  Guadeloupe,  reckoned  at  that  time  the  largest 
irtahliflhtacnt  of  its  kind  in   tlie  world,  employing  400   coolie 
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labourera,  dealing  vnth  nearly  90,000  tons  of  purchased  canes 
annually,  and  turning  out  during  crop  time,  as  when  I  visited  it,  its 
ISOliogsheads  of  iane  sugar  daily.  "  Now  here/'  I  thought  at  the; 
time,  as  I  venture  to  tliink  now,  "  lies  the  key  to  the  survival  of  ouuf 
West  Indian  sugar  cultivating  and  manufacturing  industry  through  a 
period  of  unfair  competition  and  consequent  depression."  It  is  no 
new  discovery  that  a  central  factory  Byatom  is  eminently  adapted 
to  our  West  Indian  sugar-producing  Colonics— the  point  is  that  the 
Iiour  has  now  actually  arrived  for  adapting  it  and  adopting  it.  Here  is 
a  syflteni  wbicli  leaves  the  farmer  free  to  grow  his  canes,  on  a  large 
scale  or  on  a  Rmall  scale,  with  as  much  or  littlo  of  ontside  labonr  as 
tlio  extent  of  his  cultivation  may  demand  ;  and  which  places  the 
director  of  the  central  mill,  be  ho  an  independent  manufacturer  or 
the  manager  of  a  syndicate  or  company  of  farmer  shareholders,  in  a 
position  to  devote  all  his  or  the  company's  available  resotu-ces  to 
pei-fecting  the  process  of  sugar  extraction  from  the  raw  material. 
In  place  of  a  dozen  imperfect  and  wasteful  sets  of  machinery  of  the 
old  typo,  it  gives  one  perfect  and  competent  installation,  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  all  the  old  dozen  of  mills  together,  and  much 
bettor  and  much  cheaper  than  they  could  do  it.  Other  countries 
than  ours  have  been  alive  to  the  excellence  of  this  system,  and 
have  freely  employed  it.  For  many  years  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe have  been  fimiisJied  with  a  round  score  of  Central  Factories 
each.  The  largest  at  Point-a-Pitre,  to  which  allusion  has  just  beejiA 
made,  was  started  in  1HG8 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while" 
after  slavery  time  the  production  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  fell  to  one- 
third  of  its  former  figure  within  thirty  years,  in  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  within  a  similar  period  from  French  slavery  aboUtion 
in  18 IH,  sugar  production  nearly  trebled  itself  in  each  of  the  great 
French  West  Indian  islands.  The  thirty  Central  Factories  of  Pornam- 
buco,  the  sugar-growing  province  of  Brazil — seventeen  of  them  esta- 
blished by  Govcmmentaid^grindto-dftyontheaverage  for  five  estates 
apiece,  and  turm  out  200,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly.  Our  Colony 
of  Queensland  has  wisely  encouraged  the  formation  of  these  Factories 
by  syndicates  of  cane  farmers,  through  the  medium  of  Government 
loans  on  easy  terms,  with  a  result  that  the  system  is  becoming 
general  in  the  Colony,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  there  is 
already  a  cry  about  over-production  and  a  want  of  markets ;  while 
the  cane  growers  of  New  South  Wales  are  anxious  that  their 
Government  should  follow  the  example  of  Queensland.  Yet  the 
Central  Factories  of  our  own  West  Indies  are  isolated  xxnits,  in 
Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  British  Guiana ;  and  the  600  estates  of 
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and  the  150  which  survive  in  Jamaica,  to  eay  nothing  of 
Antigua  and  the  smaller  islands,  hunglo  on  with  old-time  appMances, 
uid  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  day. 
,  it  is  well  to  notice,  is  preparing  late  in  the  day  to  take 
in  this  matter ;  and  an  experimental  Central  Factory  is  to  be 
there  in  time  for  next  year's  crop,  British  Guiana,  in  a 
spirit  of  death-bed  repentance,  is  awakening  to  some  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  the  system  of  estate  canals  in  that  Colony  being 
prosnmably  particularly  adapted  to  the  transport  requirements  of 
eentr&l  factories.  British  Honduras,  with  a  central  factory 
in  ojx'ration,  conld  tum  out  her  1,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly.  In 
Jamaica,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  system  ia  being  canvassed, 
not  by  any  means  for  the  £rst  time,  and  has  been  mooted  lately  at 
eeHain  of  the  parochial  boards.  The  matter  is,  however,  very  urgent 
and  pressing,  and,  where  a  community  has  made  up  its  mind  to  an 
adoption  of  the  system,  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  inducing 
local  f^vemmenta  to  afford  such  facilities  for  furthering  its  ends  as 
vero  lumished  by  the  Queensland  "  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act" 
of  1898 ;  a  measure  which,  in  brief,  provides  for  loans  for  the  erection 
and  iM^uipment  of  mills,  on  the  security  of  a  first  mortgage,  at 
ble  interest,  to  appUcants  who  can  show  that  they  command 
safBdent  supply  of  canes  to  keep  the  proposed  mill  in  work. 
nil  advantage  has  been  locally  taken  of  this  Act,  and  the  result 
iar  has  been  a  success.  Such  statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to 
show  that,  though  mills  in  the  Colony  have  paid  as  much  as 
15«.  per  ton  for  cane,  the  average  total  cost  of  maimfacture  and 
price  of  sale  per  ton  of  sugar  have  been  about  i:8  5s.  and  i.ia 
Mfpectively,  showing  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  And  the  Queensland 
CBDO  farmer  is  accredited  with  the  statement  that,  if  he  received 
iml7  54.  per  ton  for  his  cane,  in  lien  of  10^.  or  155.,  yet  to  grow 
omes  would  still  pay  him  better  in  this  Colony  than  to  grow  wheat, 
or  wMXt^t  or  potatoes. 

Tbo  last  word  upon  the  general  subject  of  our  West  Indian  sugar 
prodaetion  is  that  it  can  only  he  maintained  as  afibrding  an  article 
of  export  saleable  in  the  United  States  and  at  home  by  compassing 
•  masimum  of  quality  at  a  minimum  of  expense  for  culture  and 
mannfacture.  And  these  desiderata,  it  is  urged,  can  only  nowa- 
days ba  attained  by  recourse  to  a  Central  Factory  system. 

TLo  futuro  of  oar  sugar-producing  Colonies  does  not  rest  uui- 
veraally  i^ith  sugar ;  and  a  dii^proportionate  share  of  this  Paper  has 
pvrhapa  been  devoted  to  subjects  which  lie  upon  tlio  threshold  of 
IhA  grval  question  of  the  future  of  our  West  Indian  possessions. 
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But  the  future  of  those  West  Indian  possessions  is  the  one  probleift 
of  real  difficulty  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  Paper  presents. 
That  subject  must  be  treated  a  little  more  in  detail  in  reference 
to  other  Colonies  and  other  interests.  Maukitius,  however,  is 
almost  as  closely  wedded  to  sugar  in  the  East  as  is  Barbados  in  the 
West.  In  1815  MauritiuB  exported  1,200  tons  of  the  staple,  in 
1824,  32,000,  and  more  than  130,000  in  1894.  In  1851  her  popu- 
lation was  180,000.  It  doubled  itself  in  forty  years.  But,  during 
that  period,  the  signiHcant  fact  to  be  noted  is  that,  while  the 
general  population  of  the  island  had  increased  by  some  42,000 
only,  an  increase  of  not  ouc-half  upon  its  former  iigure,  the  Indian 
population  had  more  than  trebled  itself,  adding  178,000  to  its 
carlior  numbers.  To  hope  that  this  tide  will  bo  arrested  is  now 
wholly  too  lale.  The  increase  is  from  within  the  Colony  rather  than 
from  without.  Already  a  large  and  almost  unascertained  number 
of  small  Indian  peasant  proprietors  are  permanently  established 
npon  Mauritian  soil.  The  Creole,  intelligent,  humane,  and  civilised 
in  a  high  degree,  yet  tolerant  and  easy-going  rather  than  far-seeing, 
has  never  awakened,  as  Natal  is  sturdily  awakening,  to  resist  by 
drastic  measures  the  great  wave  of  Eastern  encroachment ;  and  it 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  allege  that,  under  the  franchise  of 
MauriLiua  as  it  now  stands,  the  Indian  vote  might,  if  it  were  duly  regis- 
tered and  fully  employed,  swamp  every  elective  seat  at  the  Council 
of  Government  of  the  Colony,  And  the  coming  development  of  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar,  under  that  flag  of  France  for  which 
Mauritians  possess  much  natural  affection,  is  likely  to  draw  away  a 
further  proportion  of  her  already  flagging  Creole  population  from 
Mauritius  to  Madagascar.  The  value  of  the  Colony*s  exports, 
consisting  mainly  of  sugar  and  its  resultants,  molasses  and  rum, 
was  a  million  less  in  1803  than  in  1883,  its  distribution  being  of 
about  one-half  to  iJritish  India  (the  great  sugar  customer  of 
Mauritius),  ono-lifth  to  Ceylon,  a  fifth  to  Australia  and  the  Cape, 
and  a  tenth  only  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imposition  of  a  5 
per  cent,  import  tax  on  sugar  by  India  three  years  ago  was  felt  as  a 
blow  to  Mauritius ;  and  incorporation  with  British  India,  should 
^uch  a  fate  ever  arrive  to  this  Colony,  might  procure  it  at  least  one 
Advantage  in  the  abolition  of  this  impost.  But  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  other  natural  markets  of  Mauritius  her  sugar  is  also 
subject  to  hostile  tariffs,  and,  when  the  general  depression  of  trade 
in  the  staple  is  considered,  and  the  hea\7  pressure  of  taxation  in 
the  little  island  itself  (which  possesses  the  largest  civil  list,  and 
certainly  the  highest  pension  list,  for  its  size,  of  any  Colony  of  the 
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Crown),  it  may  be  compreheaded  that  the  outlook  of  Mauritius 
upon  the  present  basis  of  a£fairB  is  not  brilliant.  But  where,  as  in  this 
ialerecting  and  beautiful  island,  there  remainn  to  a  community  tlie 
poaMBsioD,  in  addition  to  great  natural  resources,  of  a  fund  of  unex- 
haosted  intelligence,  plucky  and  spirit,  as  was  abundantly  manifested 
'  ''  ■■  terrific  hurricane,  in  the  island  of  IHfll,  and  the  fire  of  the 
j:  year,  there  is  no  room  for  absolute  despair  of  the  future. 
And  Mauritius  possesses  certain  resources  which  are  still  largely 
undefelope<l.  Not  the  mmeral  resources  of  British  Guiana  and 
Qoeensland,  which  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Colony  by  leaps  and 
iKiunds,  but  such  as  consist  in  new  and  varied  Bpecies  of  agricultural 
prodaclion— vanilla,  tobacco,  fibre,  and  tea — suited  to  development 
liy  small  cultivators,  such  as  are  fouud  among  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing body  of  Indian  **  rjots  "  of  the  isUind,  who,  so  far,  have  devoted 
their  energies  mainly  to  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  insular 
nukricet,  and  of  sugar-canes.  If  there  are  no  Central  Factories,  the 
<tlatc«,  many  of  them  amalgamated  in  the  hands  of  companies, 
ooft  property  crushiog  the  canes  of  several,  are  always  ready  to 
pnrdMie  the  small  growers'  cane  produce ;  and  the  Hon.  Wilham 
Hewton'fl  excellent  counsel  of  ten  years  ago  has  been  in  some 
nBUOTD  followed,  in  attempts  to  perfect  the  extraction  of  juice 
from  the  cane  by  improved  processen  such  as  that  of  diHuaion,  to 
expniiDents  in  which  Government  has  lent  some  assistance.  But 
as  it  '  '  rtuinna.  so  here,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  even  for  an 
»p|.i  J.  complete  extraction  of  saccharine  matter  from  the 

cuWv  it  IS  possible  tci  pay  too  high  a  price,  and  experimental  results 
do  Dot  at  present  point  to  any  fi^ent  future  of  promise  for  cane- 
Mg&r  mannfa.ctarr  under  the  difTuslcn  system.  Of  new  industries 
the  cultivation  of  aloe  fibre  has  doubled  its  export  value  during  the 
pMt  fifteen  years ;  and  the  sisal  plant  from  Yucatan  or  the 
Bfthatnas  would  probably  prove  well  suited  to  the  more  arid 
diitoici*,  rendered  so  by  the  unfortunate  poUcy  of  deforestation 
pamted  in  fonuer  days.  The  educated  intelligence  of  the  Colony 
uawmke  to  the  advantage  of  new  departures  in  cultivation,  and  an 
«i;rooom)cal  station  for  experiments  in  new  and  seedling  cane 
fTOwtbfl  ie  a  recent  and  a  hopeful  feature  of  progress.  But.  look  at 
ll«ii  '  .nil    what   point  of   view  we  may,  the  conclusion   is 

ioe^  ■  ai  the  future  of  the  community  rests  with  India. 

AB«(rmlaKhk  at  the  present  time  consumes  200,000  tons  annually 
of  vagtLT.  Towards  this  aggregate  amount,  which  will,  of  coursr^ 
tmindly  increase,  Qi'eknsi^kd  is  to  day  in  a  position  to  contribute 
vn*-]ttlL    Fiji  could  furnish  a  third  of  the  remainder  if  it  were 
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wanted  ;  but  Fiji  is  in  a  better  position  to  look  further  afield  for  a 
market  than  Queensland,  production  in  Fiji  being  cheaper  than  ik 
is  with  her  Australian  neighbour,  owing  to  the  more  sensible  view 
which  has  obtaiuGd  in  Fiji  as  to  labour  conditions.  In  Queensland 
the  so-called  "working  man*'  has  had  his  vote  and  his  say,  and 
has  excluded  Indian  coolie  labour  from  the  Colony.  And  now  the 
working  man  of  Queensland,  suddenly  finding  himself  a  labour 
employer  as  a  farmer  under  the  central  factory  system,  is  '*  hoist  on 
his  own  petard"  as  regards  labour,  and,  the  Kanaka  supply  being 
well  nigh  exhausted,  he  is  fain  to  make  experimental  drafts  upon 
China  and  Japan.  Fiji,  whose  principal  island  is  as  large  as 
Jamaica,  has  taken  care  to  provide  herself  adequately  with  Indian 
coolies.  Ten  thousand  of  them  in  the  Colony,  as  free  Indian 
lessees,  grow  canes  for  such  vast  factories  as  those  of  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  may  be  said  practically  to  hold 
in  its  own  hands  the  sugar  export  of  the  Colony,  reaching  close 
upon  80,000  tons  annually.  One  of  this  company's  Fijian  mills 
is  reckoned  the  largest  in  the  souiLern  hemisphere,  turning  out 
450  tons  of  sugar  daily  in  crop  time.  Here,  while  the  natives  of 
the  island  devote  themselves  to  the  moderate  labour  which  secures 
the  payment  of  their  taxes  in  kind,  under  the  system  successfully 
inaugurated  by  the  present  popular  Governor,  the  fruit  industry 
and  the  sugar  industry  fiourish,  and  the  latter  is  likely  soon  to 
find  an  extended  outlet  on  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Of  Queensland,  prolific  in  natural  capacity  for  sugar  production 
as  she  is,  the  future  does  not  of  course  rest  wholly  with  sugar. 
Rich  in  varied  mineral  resources,  with  total  annual  exports  of  twice 
the  value  of  the  imports,  there  ia  little  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
promising  Colony.  Her  output  of  gold  has  doubled  itself  within 
the  past  ten  years,  and  was  last  year  of  680,000  oz.,  or  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  1877,  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Colony  have  yielded  a  total  output  of  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  in  value. 

Natal  in  past  days  was  called  the  "  Colony  of  samples.*'  To-day, 
as  regards  production,  she  is  a  Colony  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coal.  Of 
tea  the  latest  annual  output  in  Natal  is  said  to  be  700,000  lb, 
from  2,C0O  acres  under  cultivation;  of  sugar  upwards  of  15,000  tona 
from  the  26,000  acres  of  the  sub-tropical  sea-board ;  while  the 
capacity  of  coal  output  from  the  Biggarsberg  is  of  no  less  than 
160,000  annual  tons;  and  private  enterprise  is  constructing  a 
railway  to  tap  other  highly  promising  coalfields  in  Zululand. 
Katal  is,  indeed,  reputed  to  be  the  only  British  Colony  where  the 
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tion  of  sugai'  for  export  at  the  present  moment  really  "  pays,'* 
ens  being  exceptionally  favourable ;  for  the  Capo  ports  ore 
d  open  to  the  reception  of  Natal's  sugar,  and  the  African 
r  offers  proapf^'ct  of  iiniitlesa  markets   in   the   future.     The 
onct  Edgecombe   estate  of  11,772  acres,   Etarted   in  1879,  and 
HlOrked,  aa  are  all  the  sugar  properties  of  Victoria  County,  by  Indian 
labour,  ha«  made  an  average  profit  of  £'12,000  per  annum  for 
years  past ;  and  a  refinery,  the  first  in  South  Africa,  is  on  the 
tat  of  Wing  added  to  it. 

Tbo  Durban  harbour  bar  difficulty  once  surmounted,  the  lanely 
brftled  completion  of  her  railway  system  should  tend  stiU 
her  to  cement  Natal's  future  prosperity.  And  yet  her  conditions 
of  Boil  and  internal  cultivation  are  not  such  as  to  promise  for  this 
Colony  any  great  agricultural  development  in  the  near  future.  The 
probability  is  that,  in  that  future  as  in  the  past,  the  chamctcr  in  which 
Nftlftl  will  come  principally  to  the  fore  will  bo  that  of  a  country  of 
it.  Time  does  not  pennit  us  to  deal  with  the  sugar-producing 
Inuiefi  of  the  far  East,  such  as  the  Sthaits  Settlements, 
trade  in  this  staple  lies  entirely  with  her  neighbours  or  with 


Having  taken  the  very  incomplete  and  cursory  glance,  which  is 
we  can  do,  at  the  position  and  prospects  of  some  of  Eng- 
tttgar-produciug  communities  in  the  East,  wu  will   return 
to  the  lands  of  Colnmbns  and  Italeigh,  to  bestow  an  equally  brief 
fiolioa    in  detail  upon  certain  nf  the  oldest  of  our  Wtst  Indian 


It  U  difficult  to  separate  sugar  in  one's  mind  from  the  fortunes 

ol  Babbado^  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past.     This  is  the  bright  and 

busding  island  which  to  many  a  traveller  affords  his  first  glimpse 

the  natural   wealth  and  abandonment    of  tropical  loveliness. 

on  Funny  quays,   swarming    with    a    good-humoured    and 

crowd,  may  our  wanderer  gladly  step  ashore  into  the  sen- 

warmth  of  the  tropics  after  a  fortnight's  contemplation  of 

elM  than  the  wide   world  of  Atlantic  waters  from  a  Royal 

rtfinfr'ff  deck.      Ilcro  will    the    rich  green  of  the    mango 

^nSi  Bod  the  broad  scattered  foliage  of  the  plantain  and  banana, 

nwkt  a  first  revelation  of  themselves  under  the  glowing  sunshino.  as 

%|jo   the   bright  blossoms  of  a  score   of  flowering   shrubs,    with 

gem -like   humming   birds   darting   from    flower   to   flower.     And 

Uftvlng  the  white  walls  and  gromi  jalousies  of  the  crowded  town, 

oar  tra?eU«r  shall  soon  find  himself  amidst  red  and  gulden  and 

faaibtr'tafted  sugar-canes  ;  and,  the  fmlher  he  travels  through  an 
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island  little  larger  than  our  smallest  English  county,  the  more  will 
he  appreciate  the  fact  that  Barbados,  with  her  100,000  acres  of 
Bugar-cane  out  of  100,470  of  area,  is,  for  good  or  for  evil,  ^ar 
excellence  the  land  of  sugar  and  of  negroes.  There  is  no  want  of 
labour  here ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  population  increasing  by  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  of  nearly  200,000  now— t.e.  about  1,500  to  the 
square  mile  in  ten  out  of  the  eleven  island  parishes,  and  3,700  to 
the  Bfjuare  mile  in  the  parish  which  contains  llridgetowu,  the 
capital — there  is  a  plethora  of  native  numbers,  which  constitutes  a 
drag  upon  and  a  danger  to  the  community.  The  last  ofBcial 
report  upon  the  Barbados  Blue  Book  deals  largely  with  the  subject : 

The  fight  for  life  (it  says)  ia  getting  sharper,  and  when  hard  times  come 
and  their  shadow  is  at  our  doors,  the  difficultic'S  ^^'ill  hecoino  accen- 
tuated. No  doubt,  in  theory,  the  weak  will  disappear  before  the  strong ; 
but  experience  shows  that,  unless  some  outlet  be  found  for  the  surplus 
able-bodied  of  the  poi»ulation,  the  proportion  of  weak  will  gradually  rise 
till  they  are  not  replaced  by  tlio  strong.  To  ignore  t!»e  lUliaiat©  resolt 
of  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  pliysical  life  of  our  people  is  impossible  ; 
and  therefore  a  solution  of  the  difljculty  must  be  found,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  only  pmctical  one,  and  one  to  which  nature  will  respond,  ia 
emigration.  ...  It  would  be  well  if  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
here  would  recognise  the  vital  importance  to  themselves  of  finding  new 
room  for  the  enpansion  of  their  vigour.  No  uotiuu  of  obtaining  this  by 
going  away  for  a  few  months,  leaving  their  faniitien  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  returnuig  for  a  speU  to  spend  their  earnings  in  this  island, 
will  help  them  now,  nor  by  subdividing  lands  and  creating  petty  peasant 
holdings.  This  might  benefit  a  few,  an  infinitesimal  proportion,  bnt 
under  the  conditions  of  this  island,  which  (as  far  as  human  iutelligenoe 
and  experience  go)  can  only  produce  one  article  of  general  consumption 
in  the  world  at  the  preseul  time,  viz.  sugar,  the  groat  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation can  only  live  by  earning  money  as  labourers,  and  they  could 
not  live  by  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  not  even  if  every  estate 
proprietor  was  dispossessed  and  the  whule  iiiland  cut  up  and  divided 
amongst  them.  Tlioir  only  chance  depends  on  a  regular  demand  for 
employment,  and,  when  the  supply  exceeds  tlie  demand,  and  the 
lowest  limit  of  life-supporting-wage  has  been  reached,  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  as  a  mere  temporary  quest  after  labour,  is  the 
true  and  only  solution.  As  a  diffusing  centre  of  energy  and  vigoroua 
intelligence,  Barbados  is  unsurpassed  amongst  its  neighbours,  and  the 
fiuliier  afield  it  can  send  its  surjilus  workers  and  form  fresh  coloniea 
irbadians  the  higiior  it  will  raise  its  name,  and  thus,  in  fact,  as 
I  in  tiieory,  maintain  its  title  of  the  Knglaud  of  the  AVest  Indies. 

s  points  to  an  exceptional  condition  of  affairs,  existing  no- 
elso  in  our  older  sugar-producing  Colonies.    A  Commission 
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hMS  been  appointed  in  Barbados  to  consider  the  qneation  of  emi- 
giution  ;  and,  with  Toba^^o  near  at  hand,  ready  and  willing  to 
welcome  peasant  cultivators  of  coffee  and  cocoa— with  the  vast  and 
healUiy  upland  interior  of  British  Guiana  hard  by,  waiting  for 
development  and  unlikely  to  get  it  with  a  population  numbering  less 
th&n  three  to  the  squaic  mile,  while  that  of  Barbados,  as  has  been 
V4td,  is  at  least  1,500,  there  Rbonld  be  no  real  difhculty  in  finding 
a  fature  vent  for  the  superfluous  labour  of  this  congested  little 
tsUnd.  For  the  rest,  its  agricaltural  exports^  conBisting  almost 
tnlirely  of  the  produce  of  the  cane,  show  an  actual  increase  upon 
ih^  Wports  of  ten  years  ago,  in  spiU>  of  falling  prices  and  (on 
wmny  private  estates)  inadequate  machinery,  testifying  thereby 
to  the  importance  of  a  constant  labour  supply  in  combating  the 
fUgAT  growers*  diHiculties.  Of  i.'985,000  value  of  exports  in  1894, 
more  than  half  went  to  the  United  States,  and  to  British  North 
Amencft  more  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  still  received 
from  ber  oldest  West  Indian  Colony  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
a^caltnr&l  future  of  this  highly  cultivated  island,  well  provided 
as  it  is  with  many  resources  of  civihsation,  must  rest  with  sugar 
■o  long  as  the  world  affords  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  cane. 

From  cheery  little  Barbados,  a  short  sea  passage  of  hours  rather 
ifamn  of  days,  conducts  one  to  a  British  possession,  engrafted  upon  a 
mighty  continent,  which  possession,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert, 
QOfilaiDs  future  possibilities  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
Who  Bhall  deBi>air  of  the  future  of  a  Colony  which,  the  size  of  our 
Uiutad  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  populated  to  an 
•««D  leu  extent  than  three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  yet  sent 
Ibrib  in  l89S-t,  in  spite  of  all  bounty  systems  and  agricultural 
^•praMonf  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  pounds'  worth  of  annual 
exports  to  the  world,  of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  were 
in  ragitr  and  mm,  and  half  m  million  in  gold  obtained  almost 
vhoUy  from  alluvial  washing— an  output  of  the  precious  metal 
vfaieb  ha«  inrreased  tenfold  during  the  past  five  years  ?  Concerning 
tb*  oltimate  future  of  Biutish  Guiana,  despite  hard  times  and  low 
frioMt  tise  pessimist  need  surely  entertain  no  really  serious  appre- 
Immod*  "  Where  is  store  of  gold,"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
tinSTrr  •.  "  it  is  in  effect  needless  to  rnnemhcr  other  com- 

m&diiit':  ^  'V."  And  here  is  ** store  of  gold  "  indeed!  The 
boundary  question  with  Venezuela  once  settled,  as  settled  (let  as 
bap«  pacifically)  it  soon  rnti^t  be,  capital  and  machinery  will  be 
•arely  atfcraoled  to  goldtields  which,  upon  the  very  surface,  have 
proTod  themselves  prolific;  and  the  luining  interest  alone,  so  far  as 
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one  can  judgo  from  natural  probabilities  and  from  all  recent  experi- 
ence, might  Becure,  of  itself,  a  bright  future  for  this  Colony.  Bnt, 
wholly  apart  from  the  mining  interest,  and  eveft  leaving  aside  the 
acroa  "  cmpoldercd,**  as  the  old  local  phrase  goes,  along  the  coast 
level  for  sugar  cultivation,  vast  upland  regions  of  the  great  interior 
of  British  Guiana  remain  yet  to  be  exploited,  regions  yielding 
£'60,000  a  yetir  to  the  sparsely  peopled  Colony,  even  now,  from  the 
mere  loppings  of  their  virgin  timber ;  but  prolific  in  every  resource 
and  condition  of  tropical  culture,  and  holding  out  the  free  hand  of 
nature's  welcome  to  the  surplus  population  of  a  thousand  Barbadoes, 
for  the  production  of  cofifee,  cocoa,  dyewoods,  and  tropical  products 
generally,  such  as  easily  furnish  a  living  and  a  revenue  to  the  lazy 
two  millions  of  contiguous  Venezuela.  Little  known  are  these 
inland  districts,  and  held  by  some  in  doubtful  repute.  But  not  by 
experts  such  as  Sir  Robert  Schombiirgk  of  sixty  years  ago,  who, 
expei'to  crede,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  proverbial  healthiuess  of  the 
interior,  and  who  records,  as  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere, 
that,  on  a  certain  day  in  December  1838,  he  and  his  companions 
saw  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planet 
Venus,  from  the  uci^jhbourhood  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Essequibo 
River.  Burcly,  the  future  of  British  Guiana  rests  in  the  development 
of  these  great  interior  resources,  no  less  than  of  the  gold-mining 
industry ;  and  our  Secretary  of  8tato  gave  wise  advice  to  the 
colonists  in  urging  them  to  make  a  good  road  through  the  north- 
western mining  district,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it  and  the 
frontier.  Hope  and  work  for  the  good  times  to  come  avail  much 
more  in  a  Colony  possessed  of  such  resources  as  British  Guiana  than 
any  idle  regret  for  the  past. 

Scarce  two  hmidred  miles  north-east  from  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  British  Guiana — mounting  guard  over  the  mouth  of 
the  mighty  Orinoco,  even  as  our  little  red-roofed  toy  Colony  of 
Hehgoland  used  to  stand  sentry  over  the  entrance  to  the  German 
Scheldt — lies  the  second  in  size  of  our  AVest  Indian  insnlar  posses- 
sions. The  polyglot  island  of  TitiKiDAD,  haven  of  refuge  in  years 
gone  by  to  French  refugees  from  Hayti,  but  owning  allfgiance  till 
nearly  a  century  ago  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  has  her  best  assurance 
for  the  future  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  Barbados,  she  does  not  rely 
on  ono  product;  hat  that  the  great  and  prolific  staple  of  cocoa — a 
cultivation  which  commenced  exactly  two  centuries  ago — dispntes 
with  sugar  for  a  leiwling  place  among  the  many  natural  productions 
of  the  Colony.  With  a  population  of  varied  European  origin,  but 
composed  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  it  of  East  Indian  immigrants — 
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popuUtloa  which  has  increased  by  noarly  100,000  within  tbe  past 

T©  years,  but  which  still  is  of  barely  thirteen  to  the  square  mile 
—  with  a  fair  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  of  exports 
orer  imports — there  seems  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  prospects  of 
Trinidad,  even  in  face  of  tbe  tariil  of  the  great  North  American 
Bitpnblio,  which  absorbs  a  third  of  the  island's  exports,  and  of  the 
general  agricultural  deproHsion  and  low  prices  to  which  Governor 
Broome  alludes  in  his  last  report.  "  These  are  hard  times  for 
■gricsulture,"  says  tbe  Governor,  "and  Trinidad  is  almost  wholly 
■gricoltoral.  Yet,  thanks  to  its  varied  products— to  the  Fitch 
Lftko,  which  yielded  £83/198  in  1894,  and  to  the  spirit  and  industry 
of  lis  population— the  Colony  sliii  Hhows  a  brave  and  bright  front  to 

world.    The   public   revenue   of   1694   was   the   largest  ever 

d.    The  surplus  in  favour  of  tlio  Colony  was  the  largest 

1879/' 

Time  is  wantin;;  to  us  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  prospective 

OS  of  our  smaller  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,    While  some 

ihem  must  continue  to  rely  upon  sugar,  with  possibly  sisal 

tL»  an  a<ljunct,  oUiers,  the  more  mountainous  and  volcanic,  are 
araiUhle  for  many  varied  species  of  tropical  produce,  fruit  and 
arrowroot,  ooflee  and  cocoa,  dyewood  and  spices,  in  accordance  with 
Ihctr  characteriatios  of  soil  and  elevation ;  and,  in  waiting  for  a  turn 
of  (he  tide,  and  for  better  times  for  West  Indian  sugar,  may  con- 
IIbm  to  pay  their  way  independently  of  that  staple,  vindicating  the 
tcttlh  of  Mr.  D.  Morris's  remark,  that  "  the  history  of  all  essentially 
af^cuUural  commimities  teaches  us  that  there  is  safety  only  when 
m plant  many  things ;  or,  iu  plainer  words,  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
eonuncrcial  enterprises,  it  is  not  wise  to  place  all  our  eggs  in  one 
|«aket,"  '  In  some  measure,  at  all  events,  it  is  open  to  these  lovely 
Aad  fruitfid  islands  of  the  Caribbean  (few  of  which  are  cultivated  to 
ttie  extent  of  even  one-third  of  their  available  area)  to  emulate  the 
•Sftmple  of  the  "  Pearl  of  the  English  Antilles.'*  For,  as  from 
Jsaaiea  we  started,  so  to  Jamaica  we  return  at  the  last.  Here, 
when  e  few  old  estates  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  still  *'  hold 
the  fort  *'  of  cane  cultivation,  through  the  long  sustained  excellence 
cif  Ihe  mms  which  they  export,  the  great  island  generally  has  fallen 
emy  from  sugar,  and  1ms  found  an  industry  adequate  to  supply  its 
ilece»  if  necessary,  to  all  future  time.    The  American  demand  for 

to  which  all  ports  of  the  great  and  always  growing  Republic 
ibo  West  are   freely  open,  is  practically  limitless;  and  other 

Proettding$,  Uoyal  Coionial  JnstU*it€,  vol.  xiv.  p.  27fi 
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West  Indian  islands  are  as  free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact  as  is 
Jamaica.     If  sugar  production  has  fallen  away  to  less  than  a  fourth 
of  its  former  proportions  hi  our  largest  West  Indian  Colony,  coffee 
and  fruit  have  each  trebled  their  output  within  even  the  Last  twelve 
years.     The  abundant  resources  of  the  island,  still  but  very  partially 
developed,  have  belied  the  pessimist  prophecies  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  proved  that  Governor  Musgrave  was  right  wlaen  ho  told^ 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  CoIonicSt  in  his  despatch  of  April  6,  ■ 
1878,  that  there  would  be  found  "other  interests''  in  the  Colony 
than  the  sugar-planting  interest,  "quite  sufficiently  prosperous  to 
contribute  the  necessary  revenue  of  the  island."     But  the  developed  M 
resources  of  Jamaica  have  shown  more  than  her  independence  of  ™ 
sugar  as  a  staple.     Her  history  of  the  past  score  of  years  has  inci- 
dentally pointed  the  moral  that  the  Aiiican  race,  under  a  strong  and 
settled  form  of  government  }iot  its  own,  can  be  trusted  to  furnish  a 
thrifty  and  law-abiding  community  of  peasant  proprietors.  ■ 

At  this  point  I  close  a  Paper,  written  only  to  inaugurate  the  dis- " 
cnsaion  of  an  interesting  subject  by  tho  many  authorities  present 
who  are  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  myself.  No  less 
do  I  venture  to  believe  in  tlio  hopeful  future  of  our  sugar-producing 
Colonies  than  in  the  future  of  cane  sugar  itself,  when  at  length 
freed  from  the  subsidised  competition  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  vefry  M 
inferior  rival.  The  cultivation  of  a  return  to  a  taste  for  pure  canal 
sugar  in  England  is  rather  to  be  recommended  to  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  in  the  writer's  humble  judgment,  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  beetroot  substitute  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  a  **  Pure  Cane  Sugar  Supply  Association  "  exists  (at 
Derby)^  with  this  for  its  modest  and  praiseworthy  object ;  and  tliat 
it  has  effected  something  locally  towards  checking  a  wide  and  con- 
tinual fraud  upon  the  British  public,  which  consists  in  tho  sale 
of  mixed  and  coloured  beetroot  sugar,  as  cane  sugar  from  Deme- 
rara.  fl 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  avoid  the  extremes  of  either  optimism  or" 
pessimism  in  our  view  of  this  Paper's  subject.  We  may  learn,  if 
only  from  Jamaica,  a  lesson  of  adaptability  to  fortune,  and  of 
courage,  patience,  and  hope  for  the  fature.  We  possess,  as  Britons, 
a  noble  inheritance  in  onr  Colonies  ;  let  us  regard  it  from  no  hmited 
point  of  view,  or  underrate  its  many  and  varied  elements  of  re- 
sourceful value.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  natural  progress,  somo 
radical  changes  occur,  displeasing  to  those  instincts  of  conB*?rvatism 
which,  perhaps,  whatever  his  political  profession,  every  true  English- 
man in  some  measure  possesses,  let  us  not  be  dismayed,  but  take  heart 
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remembering  Uiafc,  to  nse  the  words  of  oar  lato  Poet 

Tbe  old  order  clmuf^eth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  nimaelf  in  many  ways, 

Lo6t  one  good  custom  should  uornipL  the  worldt 


Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  S.DiCKEX,  C.M.G.,(Actinpf  AgGnt-Oeneral  for  Queensland): 
I  am  0nre  we  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  this  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture.  I  have  never  htul  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  from  the  account  we  have  had  of 
them  I  am  sure  they  would  he  a  most  interesting  place  in  which  to 
•pend  a  few  of  our  winter  months.  I  have,  however,  resided  for 
ft  eoosiderable  number  of  yearR  in  Queensland,  and  as  I  am  officially 
eonoected  with  that  Colony  I  have  great  pleasure  in  supplementing 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  respecting  it.  It  is  estimated 
thai  in  the  Colony  of  Queon^and,  between  the  coast  and  the  range 
which  riiiifl  parallel  with  the  coast,  there  are  several  tJiousand  square 
milM  of  country*  a^nilable  fur  tropical  and  semitropieal  agriculture. 
In  this  ar«ia  there  is  only  now  some  80,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
Fonnorly  the  sugar  planters  had  largo  plantations,  and  had  their 
own  mills.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  olddaya  for  a  planter 
to  employ  a  pair  of  hands  to  every  five  acres.  Those  were  the  days 
when  sugar  fetched  £80  to  £40  a  ton,  and  when  expenditure  was 
not  mach  considered  ;  but  when  prices  fell  it  became  necessary  to 
eortail  expenses,  and  the  planters  considered  it  advisable  to  sub- 
dmdtt  their  estates  into  small  farms,  and  sell  them  to  farmers  who 
nndertook  to  cultivate  the  cane,  the  mill  owners  or  vendors  under- 
Ukinjp  to  buy  the  c&ne  at  market  price.  This  plan  answered  well, 
and  in  IbOS.theGovemmentthinking  closer  settlement  would  produce 
SMkro  beneiitA  to  the  community,  passed  the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee 
Acl,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  companies, 
tho  members  of  which  were  to  grow  the  cane  and  who,  being 
interested  in  the  mills,  would  participate  in  the  protit  of  manufacture. 
ThiB  hftfl  turned  out  a  wonderful  success.  Companies  of  farmers  are 
being  formed,  and  next  year  wo  shall  see  a  Tei7  much  larger  area 
under  eultivation  than  there  was  last  year.  Mr.  Justice  WilUams  has 
qooted  Mr.  Morria's  remark  that  it  is  not  well  to  put  alt  yoar  eggs 
in  one  baakot.  Qneenslandcrs,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  able  to  follow 
tin  adriee.  On  the  west  of  the  main  range  there  are  large  areas  of 
land  splendidly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
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-wanted  ;  but  Fiji  is  in  a  better  position  to  look  further  afield  for  a 
market  than  Queensland^  production  in  Fiji  being  cheaper  than  tt 
is  with  her  Australian  neighbour,  owing  to  the  more  sensible  view 
•which  has  obtained  in  Fiji  as  to  labour  conditions.  In  Queensland 
the  so-called  *' working  man*'  has  had  his  vote  and  his  say,  and 
has  excluded  Indian  coolie  labour  from  the  Colony.  And  now  the 
working  man  of  Queensland,  suddenly  finding  himself  a  labour 
employer  as  a  farmer  under  the  central  factory  system,  is  <*  hoist  on 
his  own  petard"  as  regards  labour,  and,  the  Kanaka  supply  being 
well  nigh  exhausted,  he  is  fain  to  make  experimental  drafts  upon 
China  and  Japan.  Fiji,  whose  principal  island  is  as  large  as 
Jamaica,  has  taken  care  to  provide  herself  adequately  with  Indian 
coolies.  Ten  thousand  of  tbem  in  the  Colony,  as  free  Lidian 
lessees,  grow  canes  for  such  vast  factories  as  those  of  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  may  be  said  practically  to  hold 
in  its  own  hands  the  sugar  export  of  the  Colony,  reaching  close 
upon  30,000  ions  annually.  One  of  this  company's  Fijian  mills 
is  reckoned  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemiHphere,  turaing  out 
450  tons  of  sugar  daily  in  crop  time.  Here,  while  the  natives  of 
the  island  devote  themselves  to  the  moderate  labour  which  secures 
the  payment  of  their  taxes  in  kind,  under  the  system  successfully 
inaugurated  by  the  present  popular  Governor,  the  fruit  industry 
and  the  sugar  industry  flourish,  and  the  latter  is  likely  soon  to 
find  an  extended  outlet  on  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Of  Queensland,  prolific  in  natural  capacity  for  sugar  production 
as  she  is,  the  future  does  not  of  course  rest  wholly  with  sugar. 
Rich  in  varied  mineral  resources,  with  total  annual  exports  of  twice 
the  value  of  the  imports,  there  is  little  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
promising  Colony.  Her  output  of  gold  has  doubled  itself  within  ■ 
the  past  ten  years,  and  was  last  year  of  080,000  oz.,  or  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  1877,  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Colony  have  yielded  a  total  output  of  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  in  value. 

Natal  in  past  days  was  called  the  *'  Colony  of  samples."  To-day, 
as  regards  production,  she  is  a  Colony  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coal.  Of 
tea  the  latest  annual  output  in  Natal  is  said  to  be  700,000  lb. 
from  2,500  acres  under  cultivation  ;  of  sugar  upwards  of  15,000  tons 
from  the  26,000  acres  of  the  sab-tropical  sea-board ;  while  the 
capacity  of  coal  output  from  the  Biggarsberg  is  of  no  less  than 
150,000  annual  tons ;  and  private  enterprise  is  constructing  a 
railway  to  tap  other  highly  promising  coalfields  in  Zululand. 
17atal  is,  indeed,  reputed  to  be  the  only  British  Colony  where  the 
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ition  of  sugar  for  export  at  the  present  moment  really  "  pays," 

ioM3   being  oxcoptionally  favoumble ;  for  the  Cape  ports  are 

and  open  to  the  reception  of  Natal's  sugar,  and  the  Africin 

itOTtor  offers  prospoct  of  iimitleas  markets   in   the   future.     The 

[ount  Edgecombe   estate  of  11,772  acres,   started  in  1879,  and 

►rked,  as  are  all  the  Bugar  properties  of  Victoria  County,  by  Indian 

tlie  labour,  has  made  an  average  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum  for 

years  past :  and  a  refinery,  the  first  in  South  Africa,  is  on  the 

tint  of  being  added  to  it. 

The  Durban  harbour  bar  difBculty  once  surmounted,  the  lately 

tbrated  completion   of  her    railway   system   should    tend  still 

ler  to  cement  Natal's  future  prosperity.     And  yet  her  conditions 

•oil  and  internal  cultivation  are  not  such  as  to  promise  for  this 

Colony  any  great  agricultural  development  in  the  near  future.    The 

probability  is  that,  in  that  future  as  in  the  past,  the  character  in  which 

Notml  will  cume  principally  to  the  fore  will  be  that  of  a  comitry  of 

^^tokDsit.     Time  does  not  permit  us  bo  deal  with  the  sugar-producing 

^Hkiloiuefi  of  the  far  East.  Euch   as  the  ^iTIU[T8  Sicttlfjments, 

^HkMB  trade  in  this  staple  lies  entirely  with  her  neighboura  or  with 

IfaviDg  taken  the  very  incomplete  and  cursory  glance,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  do,  at  the  position  and  prospects  of  some  of  Eng- 
Uod's   sngar-prodiicing  communities  in  the  l'!ast,  we  will   return 
iba  lands  of  Colambns  and  Ualeigh,  to  bestow  an  equally  brief 
in  detail   upon  certain  of  the  oldest  of  our  West  Indian 

't  to  separate  sugar  in  one's  mind  from  the  fortunes 
.11  the  future,  as  in  the  piut.     This  is  the  bright  and 
md  which  to  many  a  traveller  affords  his  first  glimpse 
ttaral   wealth   and   abandonment    of   tropical   loveliness. 
Htm,  ou  srunny  quays,   swanning    with    a    good-humoured    and 
doiigr  crowd,  may  our  wanderer  gladly  step  ashore  into  the  sen- 
warmth  of  the  tropics  after  a  fortnight's  contemplation  of 
than  the  wide   world  of  Atlikntic  waters  from  a  Boyal 
BtMnier*0  deck.      Here  will   the   rich  green  of  the   mango 
Bud  the  broad  scattered  foliage  of  the  plantain  and  bauuna, 
■Mire  ft  first  reroUtion  of  themselves  undor  the  glowing  sunshine,  as 
Uao   Ibe   bright  blossoms  of   a  score   of  flowering   shrubs,    with 
ftm-Uke   hamming  birds  darting   from   flower  to  flower.    And 
iMTing  Uie  white  walls  and  green  jalousies  of  the  crowded  town, 
•or  irmTfttler  shall  soon  jind  himaelf  amidst  red  and  golden  and 
fbillm  Inflinl  sugar-canes  ;  and,  the  further  he  travels  through  an 
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island  little  larger  than  our  smallest  English  county,  the  more  will 
he  appreciate  tlie  fnct  that  Barbados,  \vith  her  100,000  acres  of 
sugar-cane  out  of  100,470  of  area,  is,  for  good  or  for  evil,  par 
excellence  the  land  of  snpjar  and  of  negroes.  There  is  no  want  of 
labour  here ;  on  the  conlrarj',  with  a  population  increasing  by  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  of  nearly  200,000  now — i.e.  about  1,500  to  the 
square  mile  in  ten  out  of  the  eleven  island  parishes,  and  8,700  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  parish  which  contains  Bridgetown,  the 
capital — there  is  a  plethora  of  native  numbers,  which  constitutes  a 
drag  upon  and  a  danger  to  the  community.  Tlie  last  official 
report  upon  tlie  Barbados  Blue  Book  deals  largely  with  the  subject : 

The  fight  for  life  (it  says)  is  getting  sharper,  and  when  hard  times  come 
and    their    shadow   is   at  our  duors,  the  difficulties  will  become  accen- 
tuated.    No  doubt,  in  theory,  the  weak  will  disappear  before  the  strong ; 
but  e^tpcrionce  shows  that,  unless  somo  outlet  be  found  for  the  surplus 
able-bwlied  of  the  populftlion,  the  proportion  of  weak  will  gradually  rise 
till  they  are  not  rpplaccd  hy  the  strong.     To  ignore  tlio  ultimate  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  physical  life  of  our  people  is  impossible  ; 
and  therefore  a  soltition  of   the    difBcnlt^v  must   be  found,  and,  iu    this 
case,  the  only  practical  one,  and  one  to  which  nature  will   respond,  ia 
emigration.  ...  It  would  bo  well  if  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
here  woidd  recognise  the  vital  importance  to  thcnisolven  of  finding  new 
room  for  the  expansion  of  their  ^ngour.    No  notion  of  obtaining  this  by 
going  away  for  a  few  months,  leaving  their  families  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  returning  for  a  spell  to  spend  their  earnings  in  this  island, 
will  help  theiu  now,  nor  by  subdividing  \ar\dn  and  creating  petty  peasant 
holdings.     This    might  beneiit  a  few,  an   infinitesimal   proportion,  but 
under  the  condition!^  of  IIuh  island,  wliich  (as  far  as  human  intelligenoe 
and  experience  go)  can  only  produce  one  article  of  Reoeml  consumption 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  viz.  sugur,  the  jxrent  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation  can   only   live    by  earning    money  as  laboiu'ers,  and  they  could 
not   live  by   the    produce  of    their    holdings,  not  even   if   every  estate 
proprietor  was   disposflcsscd  and  the  whole  island  cut  up  and   divided 
amongst  them.    Their  only  chance  ilcpends  on   a  regular  demand  for 
employment,   and,    when   the    stipply    exceeds    the    demand,    and    the 
lowest  limit  of  Ufo-supporting-wage  has  been  reached,  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  as  a  mere  temporary  quest  after  labour,  is  the 
tnie  and  only  solution.     As  a  diffusing  centre  of  enerj^y  and  vigorous 
intelligence,  Barbados  is   imsnrpassed  amongst  its  neighbours,  and   the 
liu-ther  afield  it   can  send  its  Buiiihis  workers  and   form  fresh  ooloniea 
of   Barbadians    the    higher  it  will  raise  its  imme.  aud  thus,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  iu  theory,  maintain  its  title  of  the  England  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  points  to  an  exceptional  condition  of  affairs,  existing  no- 
tvhere  else  iu  our  older  sugar-producing  Colonies.    A  Commission 
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b^n  appointed  ill  Barbados  to  consider  the  question  of  emi- 
gnfttion ;  and,  with  Tobago  near  at  hand,  ready  and  willing  to 
welcotofi  peasant  cultivators  of  coffee  and  cocoa — with  the  vast  and 
bealtbj  upland  interior  of  British  Guluna  hard  by,  waitiug  for 
dovelopttient  and  unlikely  to  got  it  with  a  population  numbering  less 
than  three  to  the  sqaare  mile,  while  that  of  J^arbados,  as  has  been 
Mid,  is  at  least  1,500,  there  should  bo  no  real  difficulty  in  finding 
ft  fature  vent  for  the  siiperflnous  labonr  of  this  congested  little 
tslftnd.  For  the  rest,  its  agricultural  exports,  consisting  almost 
idtirely  of  the  produce  of  the  cane,  show  an  actual  increase  upon 
the  exports  of  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  falling  prices  and  (on 
nuusy  private  estates)  inadequate  machinery,  testifying  thereby 
to  ifao  importance  of  a  constant  labour  supply  in  combating  the 
fog&r  growerH*  difficulties.  Of  £985,000  value  of  exports  in  1894, 
more  than  half  went  to  the  United  States,  and  to  British  North 
AtMrica  more  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  still  received 
from  her  oldest  West  Indian  Colony  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
agricultural  future  of  this  highly  cultivated  island,  well  provided 
as  it  is  with  many  resources  of  civilisation,  must  rest  with  sugar 
■o  long  as  the  world  affords  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  cane. 

From  cheery  little  Barbados,  a  short  sea  passage  of  hours  rather 
tban  of  days,  condacts  one  to  a  British  possession,  engrafted  upon  a 
mighty  continent,  which  possession,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert, 
eoaiains  future  possibilities  of  wealth  boyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
WIto  shall  despair  of  the  future  of  a  Colony  which,  the  size  of  our 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  populated  to  an 
•fOP  leM  extent  thivn  tliree  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  yet  sent 
faflh  in  lH9d-l,  in  spite  of  all  bounty  systems  and  agricultural 
JtprWKon,  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  pounds'  worth  of  annual 
exports  to  the  world,  nf  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  were 
in  Rngar  and  rum,  and  half  a  million  in  gold  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  alluvial  washing— an  output  of  the  precious  metal 
which  has  increased  tenfold  during  the  past  five  years  ?  Concerning 
tb«  ultimate  future  of  BniTisu  Gdtama,  despite  hard  times  and  low 
the  pessimist  need  surely  entertain  no  really  serious  appre- 
"  'iVJure  U  store  of  gold,"  wrote  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  of 
liu0  wry  district,  "  it  is  in  fffr.ct  needlexs  to  remember  other  com- 
modiiui$  of  trad^,'*  And  here  is  **  store  of  gold"  indeed!  The 
hoondary  question  with  Venezuela  once  settled,  as  settled  (let  ua 
hop*  pacifically)  it  soon  imut  be,  capital  and  machinery  will  be 
■nidj  atiracteti  to  goMlields  which,  upon  the  very  surface,  have 
prored  ihem&elves  prolific ;  and  the  u)ining  interest  alone*  so  far  as 
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pleasant  feeling  leave  me  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Paper,  we  were 
told  to  take  heart  of  grace,  even  if  sugar  were  wiped  out  altogether. 
However,  I  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Justice  Williams  for  his  very  able 
lecture.  His  Paper  is  a  perfect  Paper  as  a  literary  production,  and 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  all  lie  has  said,  or  all  the  deductions 
he  has  drawn,  still,  as  I  have  said,  wo  have  to  thank  him  for  afford- 
ing us  the  opportimity  of  ventilating  the  question.  I  cannot  follow 
the  lecturer  in  all  he  has  said  about  Jamaica  and  Mauritius,  and 
I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  British  Guiana,  where  I  spent  the 
best  years  of  my  life,  and  where  I  am  deeply  interested  in  sugar 
and,  in  fact,  everything  else  that  turns  up.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Justice 
WiUiams  has  never  visited  British  Guiana,  because,  I  think,  he 
would  have  made  a  special  exception  as  regards  the  Colony  when 
he  makes  the  charge  of  want  of  go-ahcadism,  and  of  not  keeping 
ap  to  date  in  the  matter  of  machinery.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  thai 
Btrikes  the  visitor  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the  machinery.  The 
books  of  engineers  at  Glasgow.  Liverpool,  and  Derby  would  prove 
what  they  have  shipped  to  British  Guiana,  and  I  may  mention  that 
some  years  ago,  when  a  Commission  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  emigration  there,  one  of  the  commissioners  remarked  that, 
although  ho  would  not  care  to  own  an  estate  in  the  Colony,  on 
account  of  the  very  large  outlay,  he  would  like  to  bo  a  sleeping 
partner  in  one  of  the  firms  that  supplied  the  machinery.  One  of  the 
remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  very  much  dwelt  upon  is  ■ 
the  establishment  of  Central  Factories.  That,  1  believe,  would  ™ 
answer  very  well  in  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  the  Colonies  where  the 
estates  are  of  small  area  and  are  all  clustered  together ;  but  in 
British  Guiana,  except  in  certain  districts  where  the  estates  are 
contiguous,  that  would  not  answer,  the  estates  being  of  very  large 
area,  and  each  forming  a  Central  Factory  of  itself.  So  that  is  not 
the  remedy  for  British  Guiana.  We  are  blamed,  not  for  the  first 
time,  for  keeping  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  Anyone  conversant 
with  the  past  history  of  British  Guiana  must  know  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Colony  we  had  cotton,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  But  when 
slavery  was  alxilished  labour  became  scarce.  The  labourers  had  an 
aversion  to  performing  as  free  men  the  work  they  had  done  as 
slaves,  and  it  was  impossible  these  industries  could  be  kept  up, 
although  there  were  men  who  were  very  much  disposed  to  keep 
them  up  at  a  higher  cost  for  some  years.  It  was  very  different  with 
sugar.  Hence  we  stuck  to  it.  The  labourers,  as  a  rule,  preferred 
that  employment  to  anything  else.  But  we  found  even  then  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  labour,  and  what  did  w^ 
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did  not  ftit  down  and  wbiue,  us  we  are  charged  with  having  done. 
We  iziaagurated  a  nystem  of  eiaigration  from  India,  which  has  since 
bMn  perfected,  and  has  been  a  benefit  on  all  sides  :  to  the  coolie, 
who  became  a  citizen  out  there,  and  enjoy.s  hia  labour ;  to  the 
plaaler,  who  profits  bjr  his  labour ;  and  to  tho  whole  community, 
who  benefit  by  the  extra  population.     That  was  our  first  crisis,  and 
that  ifl  how  wc  met  it.     1  now  come  to  the  second  crisis— the  aboh- 
lion  of  the  differential  duties.     That  was  really  a  "  facor."  but  how 
did  we  meet  it?    That  maligned  individual,  the  British  capitalist, 
opened  his  purse  and  sent  out  machinery  of  the  highest  type.     We 
vent  to  Germany,  Franco,  Holland— all  tlio  boot-growiag  countries — 
•od  look  advantage  of  the  Rcienco  and  economy  by  means  of  which 
tboy  wore  running  us  so  hard  ;  and  ngnin  we  held  our  own.     Then 
came  the  third  crisis  — the  granting  of  bounties,  those  iniquitous 
boantiM  against  which  we  are  now  raising  our  righteous  cry  of  in- 
dignation.    We  are  told  it  is  no  use  our  doittg  i^o,  that  the  British 
imer  will  never  submit  to  countervailing  duties.    I  am  not 
so  sure  about  that.     I  think  there  is  outward  and  visible 
lOt  that  the  British  consumer  is  awakening  to  tho  fact  that 
is  not  everything.    I  would  remind  you  of  a  speech  made 
of  the  Gennan  conferences  at  which  tho  speaker  said, 
boonties  mast  continue ;  we  cannot  do  without  them  at 
tt :  we  must  stamp  oat  the  British  Colonies.    AMien  wo  have 
tliat  we  shall  bo  masters  of  the  situation  ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
put  our  prices  up  and  make  the  British  consumer  pay  for  liis  sugar.'* 
The  First  Napoleon,  when  he  introduced  beet-sugar,  had  an  ulterior 
object  beyond  increasing  the  agricultural  interests  of  France.     He 
avowed  that  England  bad  reached  her  greatness  through  her  Colo- 
Iki^S  ftnd  commerce,  and  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  stamp  them 
Oot.     rob<Ien,   Peel,   Gladstone,   l^right,   and   others,   when   they 
ftoterod  on  their  free-trade  rrusadn,  never  contemplated  the  esta- 
kUafatneut  of  these  l)ounticfl.    I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  Mr. 
Ql»daione  aaid  on   this  Rubjeot.    Tt  was  quoted  by  Mr.   Nevile 
lAbtxKk  in  the  mimirable  Taper  he  read  before  this  Institute  in 
;  but  it  ia  a  text  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 

If ,  ai  I  nnderBtand  (Mr.  Gladstone   said),  the   circumstances  of  the 
ramain  unfUtt-rcd,  I  thinli  that  both  tho  tra<1or  and  lii&  workman 
in  the  LusineFS  of  rof^niug  sugar    hnvo    great  reason  to  com- 
My  deuri)  in  tlint  the  British  consunjer  should  have  both  sugar 
Mid  •T«ry  other  rominoiUty  at  tho  lowest  price  at  which  U  can  be  pro- 
wiUboai  arbitrary  favour  to  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competi- 
Bot  I  cazmot  r<*gard  with  favour  any  cheapaesa  which  10  produced 
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by  means  of  tlio  concealed  fiubgidics  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particulftr' 
industry,  and  witli  the  etfect  of  crippling  and  distregsuig  capitaliata  luid 
M*oricmen  enga^d  in  a  lawful  branch  of  British  trade. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  who  is  well  known 
at  these  meetings,  and  is  nn  ardent  free-trader,  said  : 

I  do  not  think  that  Free  Trade  at  all  juetitiea  oiir  admitting  bounty- 
aided  sn^ar.  I  believe  counters-ailing  dulies  woiild  be  utterly  imavailiug, 
because  tUcy  would  require  such  nicety  of  adjustment,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  bolder  stroke  nnd  refuse  to  trade  svitli  foreign  nations  m 
boimty-snpportcd  sugar.  The  giving  of  these  bonuses  is,  T  consider, 
aluiout  equivalent  to  an  act  of  fraud,  and  we  should  at  once  proliibit  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  any  country  which  gives  bounties  on  its 
production. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bourne.  It  was  on  thiB  hasis  that  Baron 
de  Worms  negotiated  hia  convention,  which  was  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment on  free-trade  principles.  We  arc  often  told  the  Government 
cannot  do  anything— that  we  ought  to  help  ourselves.  Lord  Derby, 
when  Colonial  Minister,  told  us  America  was  our  natiual  market. 
We  went  to  America,  and  through  the  untiring  eflorts  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bock we  formed  a  reciprocal  arrangement  witli  them,  by  which  oar 
sugar  was  to  have  been  admitted  duty-free.  We  then  go  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  are  told  that  that  cannot  be  allowed  as  inter- 
fering with  certain  treaties  which  had  been  made,  and  in  which  the 
Colonies  are  included.  We  go  back  to  America  and  say,  "  We 
belong  to  England,  and  England  has  made  treaties  with  you,  and 
tells  us  we  are  on  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  now,  as  we 
cannot  carry  out  that  arrangement,  we  aak  you  to  put  us  on  the 
same  terms  as  you  have  put  England  under  the  favoured  nation's 
clause."  "  Oh,  no,"  is  the  reply  ;  "  wo  should  be  happy,  but  when 
the  treaty  was  made  the  Colonies  were  specially  excluded."  History 
repeats  itself.  The  Israelites  were  punished  for  not  making  bricks 
without  straw.  We  ai-e  punished  for  not  lighting  with  our  hands 
tied  behind  our  backs.  W^e  are  hit  in  the  face  and  below  the  belt, 
and  we  cannot  retaliate  because  a  paternal  Government  has  pinioned 
us.  I  hope  it  will  no  longer  be  said  the  sugar  proprietors  are  a 
helpless  body.  Thpy  are  only  helpless  when  their  bands  are  tied. 
I  thank  the  reader  of  the  Puptir  for  the  bright  future  he  has  por- 
trayed as  regards  the  gold  industry  in  British  Guiana.  I  believe 
there  is  a  future  in  that  respect,  and  I  believe  also  that  the 
brilliant  statesman  who  now  wields  the  destinies  of  the  Colonies 
will  do  everything  he  can,  not  only  to  further  the  gold  interest,  but 
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ftlao  to  give  h.\t  play  to  all  other  industries.  lie  is  too  astute  a 
fUtoetnan  not  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  let  shdo  any 
existing  industry,  especinlly  one  which  has  kept  the  Colony  going 
lOO  it  becuue  a  British  possession  ;  and  1  beheve  that  while 
ig  other  developments  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  maintain 
importance  of  that  of  sugar. 

George  Carkinqton  (Barbados):  We  have  had  a  very  in- 

mnt,  flattering  or  otherwise,  of  the  small  West  Indian 

■bados.     I  am  proud,  as  all  Barbadians  are  well  known 

of  having  been  bom  in  thai  island,  and  though  brought  np 

England,  and  holding  the  highest  diplomas  in  agriculture  in 

;lanfi  and  Scotland,  t  Imve  spent  years  in  J^arbados  studying 

detail  of  sugar  nianufacturc,  and  so  late  as  the  spring  of  this 

acme  months  in  the  island.     I  have  also  visited  several 

\y  of  the  chief  estates  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad, 

principal  estates  in  Louisiana,  and  I  am  personally  ac- 

againted  with  some  of  the  largest  plantation  owners  in  the  Sand- 

^■eib  Islands,  so  that  1  may  fairly  claim  to  have  obtained  some 

^Hght  into  scientific  sugar  manufacture.     From  miny  remarks  in 

[p  Paper  we  have  heard  to-night  1  fear  the  conclusion  might  be 

drawn  that  there  was  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  among 

t  planters  in  the   older  sugar- producmg  Colonies  of   this  great 
piro.    With  this  I  cannot  agree.    The  planters  in  the  Colonies 
f  under  review  are  Enghsbmen  or  Scotchmen,  or  if  natives  the 
.ai&e  blood  mns  in  their  veins,  and  had  any  prospect  of  adefjuate 

tuDtration  opened  before  them,  they  would  not  have  been  want- 
in  energy  to  sjwnd  the  large  sums  required  to  establish  that 
CvntnU  Factory  system  so  ably  advocAte<l  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams. 
I  qttite  agree  witli  ^fr.  Juslice  Williains  that  the  Central  Factory 
ijatMn  is  thr.  system.  But  I  fear  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
Paper  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  lecturer  has  held  up  to  us 
txaiDpleii  of  the  successful  working  of  the  system  he  advocates,  the 
iMsiorifiB  of  QitcendantU  Natal,  and  Guadeloupe,  But  at  the  same 
niewhat  let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  success,  in 
,  owing  to  the  over-production  of  the  Queensland 
I,  ibere  is  a  glut  on  the  Australian  sugar  market,  and  the 
are  complaining.  Whatever  success  these  factories  have 
has  been  due,  in  a  large  measure,  I  believe,  to  the  markets 
by  them  being  protected  from  outside  competition.  Lost 
factories  of  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Ouade* 
loope,  selling  their  sugar  in  the  open  market,  found  it  so  impossible 
to  prodoca  sugar  at  the  price  then  obtaining  that  the  French 
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Government  have  not  allowed  them  to  send  in  their  sugars  to 
France,  remitting  them  duty  so  that  their  sugars  are  protected  to 
that  amount :  tlie  truth  being  that  where  cane  sugar  has  to  be 
sold  on  the  English  markets,  in  competition  with  the  bounty-fed 
sugar  of  the  Continent,  the  price  of  late  years  has  been  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Where  a  new  sugar  industry  is  to  be 
started,  any  man  of  cxporienco  would  advocate  a  Central  Factory, 
hut  whore  the  industry  is  the  outgrowth  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years,  and  the  production  very  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality,  it  ia 
a  grave  matter  for  conaidoratiou  whether  the  increased  return  will 
pay  for  the  largo  increase  of  expenditure.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
by  a  remark  that  fell  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  private  deputa- 
tion that  attcndel  him  a  few  days  since  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  Colony  of  British  (Juiana,  for  he 
had  in  his  experience  found  that  wherever  in  the  British  Colonies 
an  adequate  return  for  the  investment  of  capital  was  to  be  found, 
there  British  capital  would  be  sure  to  flow.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper  has  mentioned  that  the  Government  of  Barbados  has  passed 
a  bill  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a  small  Central  Factory  to  he 
started.  The  scheme  offers  a  loan  of  only  /SO.OOO,  and  this  is,  I 
consider,  not  on  a  sufficiently  largo  scale  to  show  the  full  value  of  a 
Central  Factory  ;  but  should  this  pioneer  factory  prove  euccesafnl,  a 
very  large  sum  will  be  required  for  the  starting  of  others.  And 
where  is  this  money  to  come  from  ?  In  Barbados  our  staple  and 
only  industry  is  sugar.  The  island  being  flat  and  exposed  to  the 
trade  winds,  and  with  a  calcareous  subsoil  which  provides  a  natural 
drainage,  it  is  excellent  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  appa- 
rently unfit  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  uny  other  industrial 
plant.  The  n^veuue  of  the  island  depends  solely  upon  sugar,  most 
of  the  estates  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  seems  doubtful  wbether 
in  these  days  of  great  depression  the  (iovernment  of  the  island, 
unaided  by  the  Mother  Country,  could  raiae  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
establishmeutof  an  ailequatcnumberofCcntral  Factories,  or  whether, 
with  the  example  of  tbe  factories  in  British  Guiana  before  them, 
they  would  be  wise  in  taking  such  a  hold  step  at  this  critical  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  its  numerous  advantages  a 
Central  Factory  in  Barbados  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of 
BQCcess  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
action  of  the  ^Vest  India  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  member.    To  my  mind  the  keystone  of  the  whole  position 
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is  ihe  qnestion  of  boantiea  given  by  fon^gn  countries  on  beetroot 
ragftr.  These  bounties  give  an  enormous  advantage  on  the  British 
nuu-kel  to  Continental  beet  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  far 
Urger  proportion  of  sugar  on  the  English  market  ought,  like  so 
manj*  articles  of  consumption  that  we  see  in  our  shops  to-day,  to  be 
UbeUed  "Made  in  Geruany,"  so  that  while  the  beet  production 
huiucre«Md  from  2,223,000  tons  in  1866-6  to  4,975,000  tons  in 
2S94-U,  or  124  per  cent.,  the  cai^e  production  has  only  increased 
from  2,110.000  tons  in  1885-6  to  2,901,000  tons  in  1894-5,  or,  say, 
86  per  cent. ;  and  if  we  go  back  a  little  further  we  find  the  beet 
production  of  1880-1  was  only  1,680,000  tons,  while  the  cane  pro- 
duction was  in  the  same  year  2,200,000  tons.  And  the  annual 
contribution,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  bounty  by  Foreign  GoTcm- 
me&tSy  is  as  follows  :— 

Gwmaoy    ' 613,000 

Fr&noe 2,075,000 

Anstrift 403,000 

Belgiam 1 ,000.000 

Total /4,SgO,000 

It  muit  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  sum  a  considerable 
boanty  '  *  '  •!  from  the  taxpayers  direct,  and  it  can  be  safely 
mtiau^u  ibo  bounty  system  is  costing  the  Continental  tax- 

payer i^5,OUO,0U0  per  annum.  With  every  other  civilised  nation 
Ibo  ickuowledgud  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  protect  and  en- 
AOimge  its  industries  on  the  principle  which  individuals  £ud  so  useful 
in  «y9T7*day  life,  that  they  must  make  their  money  in  some  trade 
or  indostry  before  they  can  spend  it.  We,  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee, ask  of  the  Euglibh  Government  no  favour,  no  protection,  no 
AdTftDlage  on  foreign  markets,  but  simply  and  solely  free  trade 
DpOD  oar  own  home  market.  It  is  imi>o&fiible  for  the  British 
individual  planter  to  conipoto  against  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Conlincnlal  States,  lavishly  applied  with  the  avowed  object  of 
cmahing  our  industry.  Wo  see  the  Continental  Powers  conferring 
tofetlier  at  tho  present  moment  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with 
the  boanly  systi^ra.  Thoy  feel  the  heavy  load  of  the  bounties  on 
their  financea,  and  they  would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  system  ;  but 
Ihan  are  enormous  jealousies  between  them,  and  if  Germany  wants 
OOA  thing,  it  is  certain  that  France  will  oppose  it  in  every  way,  even 
to  her  own    '  t.    This  was  the  position,  I  believe,  at  the 

brvakxDg  up  >  .iferenee  in  1888.    Every  nation  save  one  was 

read;  to  abandon  the  bounty  system,  and  it  depended  solely  on 
Onat  Britain,  by  prohibiting  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  this  one 
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coontry  from  entering  its  market,  to  pat  an  end  to  this  videos 
system,  and  to  bring  back  once  again  to  the  British  colonists  the 
glorious  advantages  of  free  trade.  So  long  as  the  bounties  coniinae, 
80  long  will  the  markets  be  liable  to  periods  of  enormous  ovcr- 
prodnction  as  at  the  present  time,  bringing  thousands  of  British 
subjects  in  oar  oldest  Colonies  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  so 
long  will  British  capital  be  afraid  to  subject  itself  to  the  instability 
of  the  sugar  trade.  Give  to  us  sugar  planters  firee  trade,  ensure 
that  we  shall  compete  on  equal  and  fair  terms  with  the  foreigner 
on  our  own  market,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  sink  capital  in  large  Central  Factories  and  send  home  orders  for 
machinery  and  other  goods  that  will  keep  our  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  firms  busy,  and  proride  employment  at  good  wages  for 
thousands  of  British  working  men  for  long  days  to  come. 

Mr.  JoHK  Stevenson  (Queensland) :  I  am  glad  to  find,  after 
many  years'  absence  from  England,  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  not  become  a  mere  mutual  admiration  society,  and 
though  we  must  all  thank  Mr.  Justice  AVilliams  for  his  Paper,  we 
do  not  all  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  de^  with. 
In  the  City  this  morning  I  was  asked  by  a  leading  financier  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  sugar-growing  in  Queensland.  I  thought 
that  rather  "  a  large  order,*'  and  was  reminded  of  a  partner  of  mine 
who,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  asked  a  similarly  large  question 
about  the  future  of  the  pastoral  industry,  and  who  replied,  "  You 
may  just  as  well  ask  me  what  God  Almighty  will  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment."  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  never 
can  tell  what  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be.  We  have  heard 
to-night  that  certain  tastes  were  to  be  regarded.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  London  knows  the  difference 
between  beet  and  cane— ("  Oh  ")~any  more  than  you  know  you 
are  eating  our  frozen  meat  instead  of  your  own,  though  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  frozen  meat  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  other.  For 
myself,  I  think  Queensland  is  just  about  as  good  a  sugar-growing 
country  as  any  other,  and  I  would  add  that,  although  English 
people  are  fighting  a  bit  shy  about  Australian  things  in  these 
times,  I  think  yon  might  just  as  well  go  into  them  as  into  anything 
else. 

Mr.  J.  K.  FowLEn  declared,  as  the  result  of.  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  beet  could 
^  grown  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  saccharine  as  the  best 
\  of  the  Continental  countries.    Being  reminded  by  the  Ghajr- 
i  that  this  was  not  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler 
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Juftwonld  content  himself  by  calling  upon  the  Governmont  to 
the  induBtry. 

Sir  W1U.IAM  H.  Qi'AYLK  Jokes  :  I  know  noiliing  much  about 
sugar  except  that  I  believe  I  know  the  difference  between  loaf  beet 
sugar  &n<I  loaf  cane  sugar,  and  I  always  buy  the  latter.  I  came 
bece  aa  a  learner,  and  in  connection  with  ttie  alleged  attempt  to 
stamp  oat  the  British  industry  I  think  one  most  encouraging  fact 
WAS  stated  by  Mr.  Carrington,  viz.  that  although  the  foreign  pro- 
iluctlon  has  increased  enonnously,  yet  the  production  of  Dritish 
cane  sugar  was  not  a  diminishing  but  an  increasing  quantity,  from 
wLich  circumstance  our  sugar  growers  should  take  heart  of  grace 
and  continue  the  fight,  as  soon  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  bounties, 
if  tilings  go  on  as  at  present  without  decreasing  our  output,  must 
lead  to  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system. 

Mr.  R-  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  In  common,  I  dare  say,  with  moat 
of  yoa,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  important  arrangement  made  by 
Barou  U.  De  Worms  was  not  carried  through.  Its  object  realty 
was  to  establish  free  trade.  We  desired  that  the  West  India  Colonies 
abonld,  tjqiiaUy  with  the  foreigner,  be  able  to  sell  in  the  EngUsh 
market.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  British 
Guiana,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  future  which  hes  before  the 
ColoDj.  We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  at  the  head 
of  aAurs  a  statesman  who,  I  believe,  will  guard  our  interests  there. 
We  will  not  allow  anybody,  whether  it  l>o  the  United  States  or  any 
oibsr  natiunallty,  to  take  one  inch  of  British  territory. 

The  CiiAUiUAN  :  As  I  have  not  served  in  any  so-called  sugar- 
pcodnciog  Colony,  I  cannot,  I  fear,  add  anything  useful  to  the  in- 
lormaiion  on  this  subject,  but  I  may  say  that  I  can  perfectly  well 
diflsreotiatc  between  the  cane  and  the  beet  sugar,  and  I  nnhesi- 
latingly  say  that  the  cane  sugar  I  habitually  use  in  my  own  house- 
bold,  which  comes  from  Province  Wcllesley  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
IDSOta,  i«  finr  superior  to  any  beet  sugar  produced  in  any  quarter  of 
Ibe  world.  In  summing  up  the  debate,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think 
ws  sU  recognise  tliat  we  suffered  great  loss  from  Lord  Pirbright's 
arrangement  not  having  been  carried  out,  but  we  are  satisfied  if 
there  is  any  statesman  in  the  British  Empire  who  can  bring  to  a 
«»eOMBftd  issue  another  arrangement  which  will  promote  the 
ialarsflto  of  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  it  is  Mr.  Joseph 
CbambiiTliun,  who  now  presides  over  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am 
qait#  sore  1  am  speaking  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  eaofej  to  Mr.  Justice  Williams  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  Paper 
be  has  read.    It  is  a  Paper  marked  with  great  literary  ability  and 
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knowledge,  and  I  for  one,  as  an  old  Colonial  Governor,  am  delighted 
to  find  a  Paper  of  this  kind  coining  from  ono  who  has  held  the 
position  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges.  It  ia  not  often  we  get 
matters  of  this  kind  discussed  by  otliers  than  planters,  merchants, 
or  Government  officials,  and  when  we  find  ono  of  Hor  Majesty's 
Judges  is  able  so  to  use  hia  time,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  all  of  us  who  take  an  interest  ^in  the  development  of  all 
our  Colonies  and  tl»eir  administration. 

Mr.  Justice  Cond6  Williams  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
flattering  way  in  which  this  vote  of  thanks  has  been  proposed  and 
accepted.  I  did  not  suppose  that  everybody  would  agree  with  my 
conclusions.  It  is  well,  however,  that  these  matters  should  be  as 
much  and  broadly  ventilated  as  possible.  In  regard  to  the  somewhat 
scathing  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Peace,  I  may  say  that  I  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  saying  anything  at  all  depreciatory  of  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.  I  only  remembered  very 
well  the  journeys  which,  as  a  Judge,  I  made  in  that  Colony  some 
dozen  years  ago  over  the  rolling  veldt,  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  interior  districts,  and  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  if  anybody  believes  that  that  high  upland  country,  which  is  of 
a  somewhat  arid  description  and  aboundfj  in  ant-hills,  will  ever  be 
covered  by  fields  of  waving  corn,  ho  is  a  much  more  sanguine  person 
than  I  am.  No  ono  wishes  Natal  more  heartily  well  than  I  do. 
The  local  year-book  is  responsible  for  my  figures.  With  regard  to 
British  Guiana,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  expressly  omitted  in  the 
Paper  saying  anytliing  deprecatory  of  the  machinery  which  exists 
on  the  sugar  properties  of  that  Colony.  I  am  well  awaro  that  their 
proprietors  spent  large  sums,  and  that  these  estates  are  in  fact 
largely  in  the  van  of  progress  as  regards  mill  sugar  machinery  ;  and 
on  that  account  I  avoided  classing  British  Guiana  among  Colonies 
whose  machinery  of  this  class  is  out  of  date.  I  will  only  add,  as 
the  hour  is  late,  that  I  feel  wo  have  been  much  favoured  in  our 
Chairman.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith  needs  no  words  of  appreciation 
from  me.  His  services  are  known  to  all.  Ho  has  in  an  able  and 
dignified  manner  sustained  the  reputation  of  our  Crown  in  the 
successful  and  crowded  East,  and  his  fortunes  have  not  been  cast  in 
the  depressed  and  clouded  West.  He  has  done  his  duty  ably  as 
statesman  and  Governor,  and  I  feel  we  have  been  favoured  in  having 
such  a  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

urd  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
itchall  Rooin3,  Hotel  MOtropolc,  on  Tuesday.  January  14, 
l^t,  when  Mr.  William  Austin  Horn  read  a  paper  on  *•  The 
8tieclifio  Exploration  of  Cenlntl  Australia." 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vic*i-l*reaident  of  the  In&titute, 
pnotded. 

Tbo  Minutes  of  the  latit  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmoil.  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Mcetuig27  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  11  Resident  and  16  Non- Resident. 


./  /?.  AlUm,  F.Ii,C.SJ.,  nrv.  TTenry  J.  Ux>tT(mi, 

<i.S..  Jfirxchel  Cohen,   Sidney  Ford,  Colontl 

I  lutrUs  lUnotge,  Jauua  Murray,  WUliatn  E.  Vaux^ 


BosidcDt  Fellowi : 
JamfM  .' 

bji»  Jo . 

Jt/t^k  //•iini,  i'.ii.ij..-,. 

Wmktr  li.  Wolf. 

KoD-Rcsidont  Fallows. 

Btm  '^-      "'  'aO.  T.  W.  S.  Barklif  {Dritiah  Oniana),  John  S.  Brun- 
»kiU  (Tf  lan^hali  CampbiU    {Xafal),  J.  C.  C^UaUjc  {(JuveH.sluiui), 

WiUiam  I.  -    Vr;/,  J, P.  {i^ueoiHlatid)^  Jatius  Crone  {Xntal),  Francis  J. 

O^niimgr,  JJ\  {L'apc  Colatiy),  Dudley  G,  Giihonic  (MatabaMdnd),  Sir 
Juj—IM  W.  T..  n,-umiiihy.  K.C.M.O.  {Got?enior  of  Brittxh  Giiiana),  Charles 
Mki^tUy.  i/.^.  '  '  M.  Little  {Briiixh  North  Boinfn),  Gfor^/c 

W.   JUalcoim  Hajpnofid   ( Natal),   Charley    Wm.   Bock 

{Mauritius},  lUv.  IrcUatc  H .  WtngaU  {Cape  Colony). 


It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Lihrary  of  books, 

map^,  ke.  liad  been  received  from  the  various  (iovcrnments  of  the 

and  India.  Societies,  and  public  bodies  bobli  in  the  United 

•v...f^^^/ia  and  the  ColonieSi  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 

otfam. 

The  nameti  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Dan^jar  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Aptle  on  behalf  of  the  FelluwsJ were 'submitted 
and  approved  oa  Auditors  of  tho  Accounts  of  tlie  Institute  for  the 
pa«i  your  in  accordance  with  Rule  18. 

TUe  Chaikmin  :  I  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Childers, 
wbO|  ma  one  of  our  Vice- Presidents,  had  kindly  undertaken  to  pre- 
aid*,  U  kept  at  home  by  a  cold^  and  that  is  why  I  appear  in  tho 
ehair  this  evening.  Expressions  of  regret  at  unavoidable  absence 
ITS  ftbo  boen  received  from  Lord  Hintore,  late  Governor  of  South 
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Australia ;  Lord  Hopetoun,  late  Governor  of  Victoria ;  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  late  Goyemor  of  Queensland;  Sir  Maurice  O'Borke, 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives,  New  Zealand ;  Sir 
William  Flower  and  others.  In  introducing  Mr.  Horn,  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  story  of  the  early  explorers  of  Australia— their 
labours,  perils,  and  achievements — is  so  well-known  to  you  that 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  subject.  The  names 
of  Captain  Charles  Sturt — the  discoverer  of  the  Lower  Murray, 
whose  eldest  son,  Colonel  Napier  Sturfc,  is  with  us  to-night — Grey, 
Eyre,  Mitchell,  Leichhardt,  Gregory,  Burke,  Stuart,  McEinlay, 
Warburton,  Forrest,  Giles,  and  other  pioneers  of  settlement  in'that 
great  island  continent  whose  shores  were  mapped  by  Cook  and 
Flinders,  are  household  words  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
lecturer  will  describe  another  era  of  Australian  development,  viz. 
the  scientific  examination  of  the  country  that  has  thus  been  opened 
up.  Of  recent  years  public- spirited  colonists  like  Sir  Thomaa 
Elder  and  Mr.  Horn  have  fitted  out  expeditions  that  have 
materially  added  to  our  knowledge,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  account  of  the  latest  of  these  will  form  a  not 
inappropriate  subject  for  the  opening  meeting  of  a  new  year.  I 
will  now  ask  Mr.  Horn  to  read  his  Paper  on 


THE   SCIENTIFIC  EXPLOBATION  OF  CENTBAL 
AUSTBALIA. 

ORiaiN  OP  THE  Expedition. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  Central  Australia,  more  particularly 
that  portion  known  as  the  MacDonnell  Banges,  had  for  many  years 
been  desired  by  the  leading  scientific  men  in  Australia,  some  of 
whom  hold  the  opinion  that  when  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 
submerged  the  elevated  portions  of  the  MacDonnell  Bange  existed 
as  an  island,  and  that  consequently  older  forms  of  life  might  be 
found  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts.  Travellers'  tales  also  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  varieties  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  these  remote  regions,  had  aroused  a  widespread 
interest,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  a  few  scientific  friends  I  resolved 
to  organise  and  equip  a  party,  composed  of  scientific  men,  to 
thoroughly  explore  this  belt  of  country.  The  proposition  was 
received  with  great  favour  in  Australia,  and  numerous  applications 
^e,  and  even  premiums  offered,  by  gentlemen  anxious  to  join 
lition.     The  failure,  however,  of  previous  expeditions  made 
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Oeco58ary  to  exerciso  f^voai  caro  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
irs.  80  as  to  avoid  the  disasters,  in  the  shape  of  internal  dia- 
wliich  hntl  wrecked  the  others.  In  order  to  secure  the 
of  the  best  men  in  Australia  I  decided  to  make  it  a  Betni- 
national  undertaking,  and  to  this  end  invitations  wexe  extended  to 
tho  Premier:}  of  tlie  principal  Colonies,  asking  them  to  nominate 
scientific  repivsentativtH. 

The  Premiers  (»f  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  Now  South  Wales»  and 
Soath  Anatralia  responde<l  most  cordially.  \'ictoria,  partly  through 
ibe  ijeneroua  influence  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  nominated  Professor 
D»l  ■  •  ncer,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  and  the  work  done 

bji  i  iumun  in  coDnection  with  the  whole  undertaking,  and 

;ially  in  the  zoological  branch,  will  prove  of  the  ^^^reatest  inte- 
"iwrt  and  vulne  to  the  scientific  world.  New  South  Wales  nominated 
Mr.  .J.  Alexander  \Vatt.  of  the  Sydney  University,  and  South 
Aufltralift  nominated  Professor  Ralph  Tate,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Stirling,  F.U.S.,  both  of  the  Adelaide  University.^  All  these  gentle- 
men liuvo  done  most  valuable  work,  which  will  appear  shortly  in 
book  form  with  numerous  illustrations.  Mr.  C.  A.  AVlnnocke, 
P,R.G.Sm  was  chosen  as  the  surveyor  and  meteorologist,  and  the 
that,  in  adthtion  to  piloting  the  party  to  such  points  aa  they 

ibed  to  visit,  tliis  gentleman  traversed  and  plotted  about  27,000 
square  miles  of  country,  and  also  made  a  series  of  valuable  meteoro- 
^alions,  speaks  for  itself. 

bl  public  wore  for  some  time  under  the  impression  that 
tb»  exp«>dition  was  going  out  in  search  of  gold.  They  could  not 
onderstAnd  a  body  of  scientific  gentlemen  going  into  a  desert 
oonotrr,  giving  up  their  time  and  services,  and  submitting  to  alltho 
dwogen,  discomforts,  and  hardships  attendant  upon  the  life  for  any 
Other  rmson.  Th(Te  is  no  doubt  that  had  one  of  the  collectors  in 
pnnait  of  a  butterOy  barked  his  shins  against  a  nugget  of  gold,  he 
would  have  recognised,  and  having  recognised,  would  have  **  col- 
lectc^l  "  it,  oltiiough  his  claim  would  probably  have  been  disputed  by 
ibfi  geological  section  of  the  expedition.  But  the  real  objects  of 
the  exp<^ition  wero  as  set  out  iu  the  articles  under  which  they 
«Urt«d«  viz.  the  acientitic  examination  of  the  country  from 
Oudnadatta  to  the  MacDonnell  Range ;  the  collection  of  spccimene 
il]n«trAtive  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geological  structure  and 
mioeralogical  resources  of  that  region,  and  the  illustration  by 
pbotogrsphy  of  any  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  country 
ifAvcrM!^ ;  the  securing  of  photographs  of  the  aborigines  in  their 
piimiiive  fltiit«,  the  collection  of  information  as  to  their  manners, 
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Government  have  not  allowed  them  to  send  in  their  sugars  to 
France,  remitting  them  duty  fio  that  their  sugars  are  protected  to 
that  amount;  tlie  truth  being  that  -where  cane  sugar  has  to  be 
sold  on  the  EngUsh  markets,  in  competition  with  the  boimty-fed 
sugar  of  the  Continent,  the  price  of  late  years  has  been  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Whero  a  new  sugar  industry  is  to  be 
started,  any  man  of  experience  would  advocate  a  Central  Factory, 
but  where  the  industry  is  the  outgrowth  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years,  and  the  production  verj-  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality,  it  is 
a  grave  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  increased  return  will 
pay  for  the  large  increase  of  expenditure.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
by  a  reuiark  that  fell  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  private  deputa- 
tion that  attended  him  a  few  days  since  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
said  that  ho  did  not  donbt  that  all  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana^  for  he 
had  in  his  experience  found  that  wherever  in  the  British  Colonies 
an  adequate  return  for  tlie  investment  of  capital  was  to  be  found, 
there  British  capital  would  be  sure  to  flow.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper  has  mentioned  that  the  Government  of  Barbados  has  passed 
a  bill  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a  small  Central  Factory  to  be 
started.  The  scheme  oGFers  a  loan  of  only  £50,000,  and  this  is,  I 
consider,  not  on  a  sufliciently  large  scale  to  show  the  full  value  of  a 
Central  Factory  ;  but  should  this  pioneer  factory  prove  successful,  a 
very  largo  sum  will  be  requiied  for  the  starting  of  others.  And 
where  is  this  money  to  come  from?  In  Barbados  our  staple  and 
only  industry  is  sugar.  The  island  being  fiat  and  exposed  to  the 
trade  winds,  and  with  a  calcareous  subsoil  which  provides  a  natural 
drainage,  it  is  excellent  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  appa- 
rently unfit  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  other  industrial 
plant.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  island  depends  solely  upon  sugar,  most 
of  the  estates  are  lioavily  mortgaged,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
in  these  days  of  great  depression  the  Government  of  the  island, 
unaided  by  the  Mother  Country,  could  raise  a  sufticient  sum  for  the 
establii?hmeut  of  an  adequate  number  of  Central  Factories,  or  whether, 
with  the  example  of  the  factories  in  British  Guiana  before  them, 
they  would  bo  wise  in  taking  such  a  bold  step  at  this  critical  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  its  numerous  advantages  a 
Central  Factory  in  Barbados  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  ia  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
action  of  the  West  India  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  memlier.    To  my  mind  the  keystone  of  the  whole  position 
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ifl  iho  question  of  boantios  given  by  foreign  countries  on  beetroot 
aogar.  These  bounties  give  an  enormous  advantage  on  the  British 
tniLrket  to  Continental  bcot  suf^ar,  with  the  rcHuIt  that  tlie  far 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  on  the  English  market  ought,  like  so 
omny  ftrticlea  of  consumption  that  we  see  in  our  shops  to-day,  to  be 
labeUr*!  "Made  in  Gebmant,"  so  that  while  the  beet  production 
baa  increafled  from  2,223,000  tons  in  1885-6  to  4,975.000  tons  in 
1894-^,  or  124  per  cent.,  the  cane  production  has  only  increased 
from  2,140.000  tons  in  1885-C  to  2,004,000  tons  in  1804-6,  or,  say, 
96  p^r  cent. ;  and  if  we  go  bnck  a  little  further  we  find  the  beet 
production  of  1880-1  was  only  1,080.000  tons,  while  the  cane  pro- 
duction was  in  the  same  year  2,200,000  tons.  And  the  annual 
contribution,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  bounty  by  Foreign  Govem- 
iocnt6,  is  a3  follows : — 

0«nnaDy  '. 812,000 

rniDco 2,075,000 

AuslriA 408,000 

ll«lgitim 1,000,000 

Total £4.290.000 

li  niQflt  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  sum  a  considerable 
bOQAly  is  obtained  from  the  taxpayers  direct,  and  it  can  be  safely 
Mtimated  that  the  bounty  system  is  costing  the  Continental  tax- 
pftjer  ^5,000.000  per  annum.  With  every  other  civilised  nation 
Ui«  aeknowledged  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  protect  and  en- 
eoQXftg*  its  industries  on  the  principle  which  individuals  find  so  useful 
in  erery-day  life,  that  they  must  make  their  money  in  some  trade 
or  indostry  before  they  can  spend  it.  We,  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mtUee,  aak  of  the  English  Government  no  favour,  no  protection,  no 
ftdrantAge  on  foreign  markets,  but  simply  and  solely  free  trade 
apciii  our  own  home  market.  It  is  impossible  for  the  British 
inltvidual  planter  to  compete  against  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Contincstal  States,  lavishly  applied  with  the  avowed  object  of 
enuluog  our  industry.  We  see  the  Continental  Powers  conferring 
togviber  at  the  present  niomout  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with 
tba  bounty  system.  They  feel  the  heavy  load  of  the  bounties  on 
ihmx  finances,  and  they  would  ^-illingly  l>e  rid  of  the  system ;  but 
Ummv  are  enormous  jealousies  between  them,  and  if  Germany  wants 
coo  thing,  it  is  certain  that  France  will  oppose  it  in  every  way,  even 
to  hex  own  detriment.  This  was  tho  position,  I  believe,  at  the 
Ixnakisig  up  of  the  conference  in  1888.  Every  nation  savo  one  was 
resdy  to  abandon  the  bounty  system,  and  it  depended  solely  on 
QrMt  Bhtaio*  by  prohibiting  tho   bounty-fed  sugar  of  this  one 
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country  from  entering  its  market,  to  pat  an  end  to  this  vicious 
system,  and  to  bring  back  once  again  to  tbe  British  colonists  the 
glorious  advantaf^es  of  free  trade.  So  long  as  the  bounties  continue, 
so  long  will  the  markets  bo  liable  to  periods  of  enormous  over- 
production as  at  the  present  time,  bringing  thousands  of  British 
subjects  in  our  oldest  Colonies  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  so 
long  will  British  capital  be  afraid  to  subject  itself  to  the  instability 
of  the  sugar  trade.  Give  to  us  sugar  planters  free  trade,  ensure 
that  we  shall  compete  on  equal  and  fair  terms  with  tbe  foreigner 
on  our  own  market,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  sink  capital  in  largo  Central  Factories  and  send  home  orders  for 
machinery  and  other  goods  that  will  keep  our  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  firms  busy,  and  provide  employment  at  good  wages  for 
thousands  of  liritish  working  men  for  long  days  to  come. 

Mr.  John  Stkyenson  (Queensland)  :  I  am  glad  to  find,  after 
many  years'  absence  from  England,  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  not  become  a  more  mutual  admiration  society,  and 
though  we  must  all  thank  Mr.  Justice  AVilliams  for  his  Paper,  we 
do  not  all  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with. 
In  the  City  this  morning  I  was  asked  by  a  leading  financier  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  sugar-growing  in  Queensland.  I  thought 
that  rather  "  a  large  order,"  and  was  reminded  of  a  partner  of  mine 
who,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  asked  a  similarly  large  question 
about  the  future  of  tho  pastoral  industry,  and  who  replied,  "  You 
may  just  as  well  ask  me  what  God  Almighty  viiU  do  at  the  day  of 
judgraenl."  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  never 
can  tell  what  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be.  We  have  heard 
to-night  that  certain  tastes  were  to  be  regarded.  Well,  I  don*t 
believe  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  London  knows  the  difference 
between  beet  and  cane  — ("Oh  '*)— any  more  than  you  know  you 
are  eating  our  fro7.en  meat  instead  of  your  own,  though  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  frozen  meat  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  other.  For 
myself,  I  think  Queensland  is  just  about  as  good  a  sugar-growing 
country  aa  any  other,  and  I  would  add  that,  although  English 
people  are  fighting  a  bit  shy  about  Australian  things  in  these 
times,  I  think  you  might  just  as  well  go  into  them  os  into  anything 
else. 

^Ir.  J.  K.  FowLKR  declared,  as  the  result  of. a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  beet  could 
be  grown  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  saccharine  as  the  best 
beet  of  the  Contineutul  countries.  Being  reminded  by  the  Chair- 
man that  this  was  not  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler 
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he  would  content  himself  by  calling  upon  the  Govemment  to 
enoourago  the  uiduetry. 

Sir  WiLLUM  H.  QiUYLK  Jones  :  I  know  nothing  much  about 
SQgiT  except  that  I  believe  I  know  tbe  difference  between  loaf  beet 
ragor  and  loaf  cane  sugar,  and  I  always  buy  the  latter.  I  came 
here  aa  a  learner,  and  in  connection  with  the  alleged  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  British  industry  I  think  one  most  encouraging  fact 
ms  stated  by  Mr.  Carringbon,  yu.  that  although  the  foreign  pro- 
daction  has  increased  enormously,  yet  the  production  of  British 
cane  sugar  was  not  a  diminishing  but  an  increasing  quantity,  from 
which  circumstance  our  sugar  growers  should  take  heart  of  grace 
mad  continue  the  fight,  as  soon  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  bounties, 
if  thinics  go  on  as  at  present  without  decreasing  our  output,  must 
lead  to  abandoiunent  of  the  bounty  system. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Websteh,  M.P.  :  In  common,  I  dare  say,  with  most 
of  jroa,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  important  arrangement  made  by 
Baroti  H.  De  Worms  was  not  carried  through.  Its  object  really 
was  to  establish  free  trade.  We  desired  that  tbe  West  India  Colonies 
sboold,  equally  with  the  foreigner,  bo  able  to  sell  iu  the  English 
market.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  British 
Guiana,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hoar  of  the  future  which  lies  before  the 
ColoDJ.  We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  at  the  head 
of  affairs  a  statesman  who,  I  believe,  will  guard  our  interests  there. 
"Wb  win  not  alloM'  anybody,  whether  it  be  the  United  States  or  any 
Olbwr  nationality,  to  take  one  inch  of  British  territory. 

The  Crubmax:  As  I  have  not  ser\ed  in  any  so-called  sugar- 
producing  Colony,  I  caimot,  I  fear,  add  anything  useful  to  the  in- 
loRDation  on  this  subject,  but  I  may  say  that  I  can  perfectly  well 
diflRsTtntiAte  between  the  cane  and  the  beet  sugar,  and  I  unhcsi- 
teiingij  say  that  the  cano  sugar  I  habitually  use  in  my  own  house- 
hold, which  comes  from  Province  WoUesley  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
BMoUf  is  far  superior  to  any  beet  sugar  produce<l  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world.  In  summing  up  the  debate,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think 
wa  all  recognise  that  we  suffered  great  loss  from  Lord  Pirbright's 
ARmngemcnt  not  having  been  carried  out,  but  we  are  satisfied  if 
them  is  any  statesman  in  the  British  Empire  who  can  bring  to  a 
gfttl  issue  another  arrangement  which  will  promote  the 
iDtarests  of  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  it  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamlan'laiD*  who  now  presides  over  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am 
qvUo  sure  I  am  speaking  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
2  ooorey  to  Mr.  Justice  WiUiams  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  Paper 
b*  bas  read.    It  is  a  Paper  marked  with  great  literary  abihty  and 
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Government  have  not  allowed  them  to  send  in  their  sugaM 
France,  remitting  tliem  duty  so  that  thoir  sugars  are  protected  to 
that  amount ;  tlie  truth  being  that  where  cane  sugar  has  to  be 
Bold  on  the  English  markets,  in  competition  with  the  boimty-fed 
sugar  of  the  Continent,  tho  price  of  late  years  has  been  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Where  a  new  sugar  mdustry  is  to  be 
started,  any  man  of  experience  would  advocate  a  Central  Factory, 
but  where  the  industry  is  the  outgi'owth  of  perhaps  hundreds  ol 
years,  and  the  production  very  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality,  it  is 
a  grave  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  increased  return  will 
pay  for  tho  largo  increase  of  expenditure.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
by  a  remark  that  fell  from  Mr.  Chamborlain  to  tho  private  deputa- 
tion that  attended  him  a  few  days  since  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  Colony  of  Hritish  Ciuiana,  for  he 
had  in  his  experience  found  that  wherever  in  tlio  British  Colonies 
an  adequate  return  for  the  investment  of  capital  was  to  be  found, 
there  British  capital  would  be  sure  to  flow.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper  has  mentioned  tliat  tho  Government  of  Barbados  has  passed 
a  bill  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a  small  Central  Factory  to  be 
started.  The  scheme  oGfors  a  loan  of  only  i'GO.OOO,  and  this  is,  I 
consider,  not  on  a  sufliciently  largo  scale  to  show  the  full  value  of  a 
Central  Factory  ;  but  should  this  pioneer  factory  prove  successful,  a 
very  large  sum  will  be  required  for  the  starting  of  others.  And 
where  is  this  money  to  come  from  ?  In  Barbados  our  staple  and 
only  industry  is  sugar.  The  island  being  flat  and  exposed  to  the 
trade  winds,  and  with  a  calcareous  subsoil  which  provides  a  natural 
drainage,  it  is  excellent  for  the  growth  of  tho  sugar-cane,  but  appa- 
rently unfit  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  other  industrial 
plant.  Tlic  revenue  of  the  island  depends  solely  upon  sugar^  most 
of  the  estates  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
in  these  days  of  great  depression  the  Government  of  the  island, 
unaided  by  the  Mother  Country,  could  raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  nnml)orof  Central  Factories,  or  whether, 
with  the  example  of  the  factories  in  British  Guiana  before  thein, 
they  would  be  wise  in  taking  such  a  bold  step  at  this  critical  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  its  numerous  advantages  a 
Central  Factory  in  Barbados  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
action  of  the  \Vo8t  India  Committee,  of  which  1  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  meml)er.    To  my  mind  the  keystone  of  the  whole  position 
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if  fche  question  of  bounties  given  by  foreign  countries  on  beetroot 
sugar.  Tliese  bounties  give  an  enormous  advantage  on  the  British 
market  to  Continental  beet  sugar,  witli  the  result  that  the  iar 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  on  the  English  market  ought,  Lke  so 
nuuijr  articles  of  consumption  that  wo  see  in  our  shops  to-day,  to  be 
labelled  *' Mai>e  in  Gebuany,"  so  tbut  while  the  beet  production 
hms  increased  from  2,223,000  tons  in  1885-6  to  4,975,000  tons  in 
ld94-i>,  or  124  per  cent.,  the  cone  production  has  only  increased 
from  2.140,000  tons  in  1885  6  to  2,904,000  tons  in  1894-5,  or,  say, 
96  per  cent. ;  and  if  we  go  back  a  httlo  further  we  find  the  beet 
production  of  1880-1  was  only  1,030,000  tons,  while  tho  cane  pro- 
duction was  in  the  same  year  2,200,000  tons.  And  the  annual 
eoniributioD,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  bounty  by  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, is  as  follows  :— 

Oenuftnj    ' 812,000 

France 2,075.000 

Aosina 403.000 

Belgium 1.000.000 

Total £4,290.000 

li  musi  ba  remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  sum  a  considerable 
bomri^r  ia  obtained  from  the  taxpayers  direct,  and  it  can  bo  safely 
MllBiateil  that  the  bounty  system  is  costing  the  Continental  tax- 
payer £5,000,000  per  annum.  With  every  other  civilised  nation 
Um  admowledged  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  protect  and  en- 
flooiage  its  industries  on  the  principle  which  individuals  find  so  useful 
ill  every-day  life,  that  they  must  make  their  money  in  some  trade 
or  isdostry  before  they  can  spend  it.  We,  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittM^  ask  of  the  Enghsh  Government  no  favour,  no  protection,  no 
advantage  on  foreign  markets,  but  simply  and  solely  free  trade 
upGO  our  own  home  market.  It  is  impossible  for  the  British 
inditidual  planter  to  compote  against  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
ContiD^ntal  States,  lavishly  applied  with  the  avowed  object  of 
enubiog  our  industry.  We  see  the  Continental  Powers  conferring 
toseUwr  at  tho  present  moment  with  the  object  of  doing  away  \Nnth 
the  bounty  system.  They  feel  the  heavy  load  of  the  bounties  on 
thatr  finances,  and  they  would  willingly  bo  rid  of  the  system ;  but 
Oimrti  are  enormous  jealousies  between  them,  and  if  Germany  wants 
ooe  thing,  it  is  certain  that  France  will  oppose  it  in  every  way,  even 
Co  bor  ovu  detriment.  This  was  tho  position,  I  believe,  at  the 
faraaking  up  of  the  conference  in  1888.  Every  nation  save  one  was 
ready  to  abandon  the  bounty  system,  and  it  depended  solely  on 
Oreal  Britain,  by  prohibiting  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  this  one 
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country  from  entering  its  market,  to  pat  an  end  to  this  vicious 
system,  and  to  bring  back  once  again  to  the  Britisb  colonists  the 
glorious  advantages  of  free  trade.  So  long  as  tbe  bounties  continue, 
so  long  will  the  markets  be  liable  to  periods  of  enormous  over- 
production as  at  tbo  present  time,  bringing  thousands  of  British 
subjects  in  our  oldest  Colonies  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  so 
long  will  British  capital  be  afraid  to  subject  itself  to  the  instability 
of  the  sugar  trade.  Give  to  us  sugar  planters  free  trade,  ensure 
that  we  shall  compete  on  equal  and  fair  terms  with  the  foreigner 
on  our  own  market,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  sink  capital  in  large  Central  Factories  and  send  home  orders  for 
machinery  and  other  goods  that  will  keep  our  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  firms  busy,  and  provide  eraploj'ment  at  good  wages  for 
thousands  of  British  working  men  for  long  days  to  come. 

Mr.  John  Stkvenpon*  (Queensland) :  I  am  glad  to  find,  after 
many  years'  absence  from  England,  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  not  become  a  mere  mutual  admiration  society,  and 
though  we  must  all  thank  Mr.  Justice  Williams  for  his  Paper,  we 
do  not  all  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  verj*  difficult  subject  to  deal  with. 
In  the  City  this  raoming  I  was  asked  by  a  leading  financier  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  sugar-growing  in  Queensland.  1  thought 
that  rather  "  a  large  order,"  and  was  reminded  of  a  partner  of  mino 
who,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  asked  a  similarly  large  qupstion 
about  the  future  of  thc>  pastoral  industry,  and  who  replied,  '*  You 
may  just  as  well  ask  me  what  God  Almighty  will  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment.'*  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  never 
can  tell  what  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be.  We  have  heard 
tonight  that  certain  tastes  were  to  be  regarded.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  London  knows  the  difference 
between  beet  and  cane— ('*  Oh '*)— any  more  than  you  know  you 
are  eating  our  frozen  meat  instead  of  your  own,  though  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  frozen  meat  is  every  bit  as  good  aa  the  other.  For 
myself,  I  think  Queensland  is  just  about  as  good  a  sugar-growing 
country  as  any  other,  and  1  would  add  that,  although  English 
people  are  fighting  a  bit  shy  about  Australian  things  in  these 
times,  I  think  you  might  just  as  well  go  into  them  as  into  anything 
else. 

Mr.  J.  K.  FowLF.R  declared,  as  the  result  of, a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  beet  coiild 
be  grown  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  saccharine  as  the  best 
beet  of  the  Continental  countries.  Being  reminded  by  the  Chair- 
man that  this  was  not  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler 
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Btid  ho  would  content  himself  by  calling  upon  the  Oovermnent  to 
encourage  the  imlcistry. 

Sir  W ILLUM  H.  QuAYLE  Jones  :  I  know  nothing  much  about 
vttgAT  except  that  I  believe  I  know  the  differenco  between  loaf  beet 
■agar  and  loaf  cane  sugar,  and  I  always  buy  the  latter.  I  came 
here  as  a  learner,  and  in  connection  with  the  alleged  attempt  to 
•tamp  out  the  Bntish  industry'  I  think  one  most  encouraging  fact 
was  st&ted  by  ^£r.  Carringtonj  viz.  that  although  the  foreign  pro- 
doction  has  increased  enormously,  yet  the  production  of  DritiBh 
caoe  sngar  was  not  a  diminishing  but  an  iucreasing  quantity,  from 
which  circumstance  our  sugar  growers  should  take  heart  of  grace 
and  continue  the  fight,  as  soon  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  bounties, 
if  things  go  on  as  at  present  without  decreasing  our  output,  must 
ImA  to  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system. 

Mr.  \X.  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  In  common,  I  dare  say,  with  most 
of  j^Qi  I  deeply  regret  tbat  the  important  arrangement  made  by 
Bsron  H.  De  Worms  was  not  carried  through.  Its  object  really 
was  U>  establish  free  trade.  We  desired  that  the  West  India  Colonies 
aboold.  equally  with  the  foreigner,  be  able  to  sell  in  the  English 
Bariwk.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  British 
Gaiaika,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hoar  of  the  future  which  hes  before  the 
Colony.  Wc  have  to  cougi*atulate  ourselves  on  having  at  the  head 
of  afEairs  a  statesman  who,  1  believe,  will  guard  oiu-  ijiterests  there. 
Wc  will  not  allow  anybody,  whether  it  be  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nationality,  to  take  one  inch  of  Britii>h  territory. 

The  Chaiiiman  :  As  1  have  not  served  in  any  so-called  sugar- 
producing  Colony,  I  cannot,  I  fcur,  add  anything  useful  to  the  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  but  I  may  say  that  I  can  perfectly  well 
dtfTerentiatfi  between  the  cane  and  the  beet  sugar,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatiogly  ftfty  that  the  cane  sugar  I  habitually  use  in  my  own  house- 
bold,  which  comes  from  Province  Wellcsley  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
oofiDlft,  is  far  superior  to  any  beet  Hupir  prmluced  in  any  quarter  of 
tbs  world.  In  Rumining  up  the  debate,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think 
we  all  recognise  tbat  we  suffered  great  loss  from  Lord  Pirbright'a 
anmagoment  not  having  been  carried  out,  but  we  are  satisfied  if 
Ibtfa  is  any  statesman  in  the  British  Empire  who  can  bring  to  a 
^wocanfal  issue  another  arrangement  which  will  promote  the 
tn^Tt^^*'*  of  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  it  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain*  who  now  presides  over  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am 
quite  sitre  I  am  speaking  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  eoovej  to  Mr.  Justice  Williams  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  Paper 
be  has  read.    It  is  a  Paper  marked  with  great  literary  abiUty  and 
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from  the  edge  of  tlio  water  would  probably  have  some  eggs  attached 
to  it.  ^V'ith  regard  to  the  ampLibia>  there  is  a  species  of  frog 
known  as  Chiroieptes  plaiycephahis,  which  accommodatea  itself  to 
its  environment  in  the  following  maiiner  : — When  the  water  hole  is 
nearly  dry  this  frog  burrows  down  into  the  day  ;  then,  filling  itself 
with  water  almost  to  bursting  point,  it  retires  into  the  burrow,  and 
hermetically  seala  the  entrance,  remaining  there  until  the  next  rain 
falls.  During  this  period  of  mativation,  lasting  sometimes  for  twelve 
months,  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  brilliant  colouring,  which,  how- 
ever, is  soon  regained  when  again  exposed  to  the  light.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  Longicephalus  would  have  been  almost  as 
appropriate  a  name  as  DatycephaUis  for  this  interesting  little  animal ; 
verily,  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  once  remarked,  more  than  half 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 

Reptiles. 

In  the  uandy  deserts  there  are  innumerable  lizards  and  snakes, 
showing  many  varieties  of  colour,  some  of  them  being  of  great  beauty. 
Among  the  low  stony  rises  there  is  a  large  species  of  lizani,  attaining 
to  a  length  of  seven  feet,  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
"  parenti."  They  run  at  a  great  pace,  and  cast  ihe  gravel  behind 
them  as  they  rmi.  leaving  a  broad  trail ;  but,  as  they  inhabit  the 
roughest  places  when  breeding,  it  is  rather  di£6cult  to  catch  them  in 
loco  parentis.  The  collectors,  however,  managed  to  secure  several 
specimens.  Out  of  forty  species  collected  eight  are  new  to  science. 
One  very  interesting  new  species  of  hzard  was  presented  to  the 
expedition  by  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Alice  Springs.  This  unofifending  little 
creature  was  named  by  Professor  Spencer  Diplodaciylus  Bynici. 
There  have  not  yet  been  any  complaints  from  Mr,  Byrne.  Tho 
lii^ard  is  dead ! 


BiRns, 

Durds  are  only  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  pigeons,  the  created  bronze-wing  and  the^ 
rock  bronze-wing  being  very  numerous.  The  latter  generally  rise 
ill  coveys,  lilte  partridges,  and  afford  very  pretty  sport,  besides  l)einff 
a  valuaVtle  addition  to  the  larder.  We  collected  altogether  seventy- 
eight  different  varieties  of  birds,  five  of  which  were  quite  new  to 
science.  Mr.  Alfred  I.  North,  F.L.S.,  omitliologist  to  the  Australian 
Museum  in  Sydney,  says,  "  The  collections  of  Central  Australian 
bird  skins,  beautifully  prepared  by  Mr.  Keartland,  of  the  Horn  Expe- 
dition, is  an  extremely  important  one  from  an  ornithological  point 
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of  Tiew ;  the  present  collection  is  the  most  important  one  formed 
stnoe  Captain  Start's  in  18B9,  and  tbe  results  are  highly  gratifying 
%Dd  satisfactory.*' 

Among  the  **  gibbers,"  before  refen'ed  to,  arc  found  innumerable 
colonics  of  ants,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  interesting  insects  have 
path-ways  leading  from  one  colony  to  another,  from  which  tbe  stones 
have  been  cleared  and  moved  on  the  aide,  leaving  a  narrow  roadway 
about  one  inch  in  width.  These  stones  vary  in  weight  from  an 
ounce  to  a  pound,  and  it  is  hard  to  divine  how  these  small  insects 
hftve  moved  tbe  heavier  masses  of  stone. 


Fliss. 

The  -whole  country  is  in  summer  time  infested  with  small  block 
fiftM,  which  compel  one  to  wear  a  veil  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  at 
wliiob  hour  the  S.E.  wind  usually  rises  and  they  disappear.  Al- 
thoagli  every  member  of  tbe  expedition  was  keen  on  collecting 
nAtQral  history  specimens,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  it  never  occurred 
to  anjr  OQC  to  add  a  fly  to  the  collection.  This,  however,  was  an 
ooufl^oa  which  there  will  be  no  dlMculty  in  rectifying. 

Fossils. 

8€reral  extensive  deposits  of  fossils  were  discovered,  many  of 
tbctn  having  great  scientific  interest,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
bnefij  alluded. 

CoNCLUDixa  Remahks. 

Tli«  parly  finally  returned  to  Adelaide  in  August  1894,  having 
fitlly  aooomplifihed  the  objects  for  which  they  went  out.  Tbe  col- 
li zoological,  botanical,  geological,  and  ethnulogicul,  arc  very 
and  Yuluahle.  Among  them  are  no  loss  than  six  mammals, 
arreral  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  fish,  and  insrcts,  nnd  a  nunibor  of 
|ilanL9  new  to  science.  This  has  necesHitated  many  of  them  l>eing 
Mni  to  specialists  for  classification,  and  has  consequently  delayed 
the  pablication  of  the  reports.  There  are  alno  muny  objects  of 
gTMt  interest  to  ethnologists,  besides  a  great  number  of  dra-wings 
Aod  pfaotographi!!  of  aborigines  and  their  cave  drawings,  and  also  of 
Um  tialarul  features  of  the  country,  including  Chambers'  Fillar, 
Ajtt*'  Rock,  and  Mount  Olga.  The  two  latter  were  obtained  by  Pro- 
Speneer  at  considerable  personal  hardship,  bo  having  to 
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travel  for  several  days  over  a  sandy  and  waterless  desert  under  the 
guidance  of  Trooper  Cowie,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  especially  due. 
One  of  the  many  questions  asked  of  me  on  my  return  to  civiLsa- 
tion  was,  "  How  do  you  like  riding  a  camel '?  '*     Now  the  camel  is  at 
once  a  perplexing  and  an  interesting  study.     lie  looks  like  a  sphinx 
and  ffimella  like  a  iinnnniy.     The  aborigines  declare  him  to  be  a 
junction  of  two  animalSj  prolmbly  the  fore  portion  of  an  emu  and 
the  hind  portion  of  a  kangaroo,  and  very  badly  joined,  resulting  in 
a  liimip  which  is  no  ornament  to  the  animal  and  a  decided  discom- 
fort to  the  i*ider.     The  first  thing  a  camel  does  when  brought  in  to 
be  saddled  is  to  lie  down.     He  then  brings  up  from  some  internal 
larder,  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  presumably  the  kangaroo  portion 
of  hia  body,  his  breakfast  of  the  day  before  yesterday.    A  more 
malodorous  morsel  than  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine ;  yet  he  proceeds 
to  romasticate  with  evident  relish  the — to  him — choicer  i>orlions  of 
this  rolic.     He  then  pretends  to  be  suflcring  from  a  sore  throat, 
"which  I  don't  wonder  at.     Now  a  camel  has  a  very  long  neck,  and 
when  he  has  a  soro  throat  ho  has  a  good  deal  of  it ;  he  opens  his 
mouth   and  you  see  down  his   internal    structure    to    the  point 
where  the  emu  leaves  off  and  the  kangaroo  begins.     Failing  to 
enlist  your  sympathy,  he  draws  from  some  internal  dispensary, 
located  presumably,  from  certain  evidence,  not  in  the  emu  por- 
tion of  his  botly,  a  gargle  which  he  uses   vigorously,  and  when 
bis   throat   feels   easier  if  you  have   not   already   departed   to   a 
distance  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.    After  he  is  saddled  and  is  still 
lying  down  you  proceed  to  mount.     You  throw  your  leg  across,  and 
naturally  expecting  that  the  emu  portion  will  hbg  first,  you  lean 
forward,  when  suddenly  there  is  an  upheaval  of  the  kangaroo  part, 
and  yon  are  nearly  thrown  over  the  emu's  head.     You  lean  back 
to  regain  your  balance,  and  feel  as  though  you  were  riding  nn  earth- 
quake, and,  before  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  are  not,  the  emn  is 
jerked  violently  upward  and  you  narrowly  escape  being  tlirown  over 
the   kangaroo's  tail.     AVith  all  the  instineti?   of    self-preservation 
fully  aroused,  you  make  a  violent  clutch  at  the  pommel   of  the 
saddle,  and  clinging  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man 
finally  recover  your  equilibrium,  with  a  strong  sense  of  giddiness 
and  a  badly  ricked  back. 

However,  when  once  mounted,  the  camel  is  comfortable  enough 
to  ride,  and  a  better  means  of  locomotion  in  Central  Australia  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  ;  he  can  go  for  a  fortnight  without  water,  and 
occasionally  has  to  do  so.  Without  camels  our  work  could  not  have 
been  accomphshed.    We  had  twenty-six,  all  told,  and  the  bulls  use 
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/xom  flt'ven  to  eight  hundredweight  each  for  eight  hours  a 
tere  are  at  preBent,  accordiDg  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  N.  £. 
rtullipson  before  thu  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  South  Aus- 
tnliA,  Konic  0,000  camels  in  Au^jtralia,  a  great  number  of  which 
have  been  bred  there,  and  the  Australian  camel  is  found  to  be  a 
iDorc  endariog  and  altogether  better  animal  than  the  imported 
oacL  Australia  owes  a  great  deal  to  Sir  Thomas  Kldcr,  G.C.M.G .,  for 
fab  enterprise  in  introducing  them.  I  drove  a  pair  for  800  miles  in 
an  American  buggy  ;  it  was  not  exhilarating  work,  but  wc  averaged 
Iwonty  miles  a  day  over  licavy  sand  altornaling  with  "gibbers." 
Tbo  near-side  camc-I  was  a  splendid  animal,  thorour;lily  reliable,  espe- 
ctalljr  when  we  got  into  any  diilicultieH  ;  we  always  felt  confident 
lluU  be  would  pull  ua  through.  The  Afghans,  with  on  aptitude 
btfoUen,  probably,  of  a  close  study  of  the  Eastern  Question,  called 
him  •'  SaHsbury.*'  The  off-side  camel  was  very  uncertain ;  we 
DtfTor  knew  what  be  was  going  to  do  next,  and  he  finally  capsized 
th«  bnggy.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  region  of  controversial 
polHio,  so  I  won't  disclose  his  name. 

In  giring  this  short  re^ninU  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  I  have 
•ndcAvoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  trenching  on  the  domain  of 
the  various  scientists  who  will  shortly  toll  their  own  tale  in  their 
own  words.  Our  aim  is  the  publication  of  a  book  worthy  of  l>eing 
eocuidcrvd  a  standard  work  of  reference  on  Central  Australia. 

DiRccasioN. 

Dr.  II.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Geological  Department 

in  Uio  British  Museum  (Natural  History) :  In  opening  the  Discussion, 

\tny  first  duty  is  to  express— what,  1  am  suns  ^ve  all  feel — our  great 

indttbiedooes  to  Mr.  Horn  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  also  for  the 

admirable  slides  that  illustrated  it.     I  have  also  to  express  my  regret 

at  ihtt  abaciice  of  my  chief,  Sir  William  Flower,  who  had  very  much 

to  be  present  on  this  occasion.     The  expedition  of  which  we 

[Imto  had  an  account  is  one  which,  from  the  natural  history  point  of 

',  will  \^  of  enonuous  value.     In  this  expedition  were  brought 

[.logetber  some  of  the  ablest  naturalists  and  exploi-ers  in  Australia — 

]^D0Ti  whi)  were  competent  to  collect  not  only  the  flora,  but  the  fauna 

|0f  thi<  verit4ible  Urra  incognita  to  naturalists.     It  is  only  by  means 

of  racb  ao  expedition,  supported  by  the  Governments  of  the  various 

Colooies.  that  naturalists  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  such 

••Jl  work  tboroxighlyand  effectually.     A  great  deal  of  Uie  work  carried 

bj  this  expedition  has  yet  to  be  made  known.    I  ventured, 

Ihrmigfa  the  Director  of  our  Mueeum,  to  approach  Professor  Stirling. 
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with  the  view  to  induce  him  to  send  some  of  the  specimens  over 
here,  and  allow  us  to  develop  them  ;  but  I  think  ho  was  afraid  we 
Bhooid  take  the  cream  off  tho  work  of  the  expediliou,  and  so  kept 
lliem  back  for  the  present.  There  is  only  one  word  in  the  Paper 
which  I  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Horn  to  withdraw,  and  that  is  the  word 
'*  sloth"  as  applied  to  thediprotodon— all  these  huge, cxtmct  herbi- 
vorous animals  being  marsupials.  Referring  to  the  fossil  remains 
found  so  abundantly  at  Lake  C^UibouiL,  one  is  led  to  behcve  that  a 
very  great  change  in  climatal  conditions  must  have  taken  place  since 
this  arid  region  supported,  as  it  undoubtedly  had  done,  vast  numbers 
of  huge  herbivorous  marsupials,  such  as  diprotodonandnototherium 
— animals  as  large  as  the  largest  rhinoceros  and  tapir,  and  numbers 
of  Btnithious  birds  larger  than  the  ostrich,  emu.  or  cassowary.  The 
reduction  of  the  rainfall  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  so  bring  about  the  gradual  extirpation  of  animal  life, 
especially  of  the  larger  animals.  The  smaller  marsupial  animals  still 
survive  in  numbera,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  seems  that  as  many  as  eighty  skeletons  of 
diprotodon,  besides  numerous  bird  remains,  have  been  obtained  by 
Professor  Stirling  at  Mulligan  Springs,  and  these,  no  doubt,  when 
worked  out,  will  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  huge  marsupial. 
I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  British  Museum  may  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Horn 
expedition.  With  regard  to  the  desert  sandstone  formation,  which 
extends  over  such  vast  areas  of  the  Australian  continent,  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  old  sandstone  formation,  probably  of  marine  origin, 
which  has  since  been  elevated  and  become  part  of  the  central  con- 
tinent, and  there— acted  upon  by  rains  and  long  periods  of  drought, 
and  intense  sun  heat — has  been  disintegrated  into  that  terrible 
sandy  soil,  so  fertile  when  watered,  and  so  terrible  to  the  explorer 
when  in  a  dry  condition. 

Col.  Nai'ikh  G.  Stuiit  :  It  is,  I  fear,  only  owing  to  the  name  I 
bear  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  address  you  this  evening.  I 
need  not  say  ^nth  what  pleasure  I  have  listened  to  the  paper,  or 
dwell  on  the  recollections  which  are  called  up  in  my  mind.  Austra- 
lian explorers  have  always  been  remarkable  for  freedom  from 
jealousy  and  a  generous  wish  to  help  one  another.  I  hold  a  letter 
which  the  great  explorer  Stuart,  after  his  successful  expeditions, 
wrote  to  my  father,  and  in  which  he,  with  true  generosity,  attributed 
to  my  father  in  a  great  measure,  and  tho  knowledge  gained  on  his 
central  expedition,  the  success  with  which  he  (Stuart)  afterwards 
discovered  the  passage  through   the  Lake  Torrens  district,  and 
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>ltorTie<l  through  his  woDdcrful  journey  to  the  north.  I  know  that 
lay  father,  at  a  time  whoa  his  sight  was  very  much  against  him, 
displayed  tho  greatest  earucstnoss  and  pleasure  in  writing  out 
memoracda  to  guide  another  explorer,  Gregory,  and  I  feel  con- 
Tlneed  if  any  of  our  grand  lino  of  explorers  could  be  present  now 
they  would  welcome  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  results 
which,  in  a  different  phase  of  Australian  travel  and  with  better 
opportunities,  the  recent  expedition  has  led  to — results  which  must 
Im  oS  inestimable  value  for  all  time  as  regards  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. I  would  just  note,  m  passing,  the  curiously  minute  re- 
oetnhtanca  to  many  parts  of  my  father's  books,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  ftccount  of  the  flat-topped  bills,  which  he  describes  in  almost 
thft  same  words  as  Mr.  Horn.  My  father  was  always  desirous  of 
directing  his  course  in  the  Central  Expedition  to  the  north-west, 
hoping  thereabouts  to  find  a  fiuo  country.  The  main  reason,  as  he 
has  explained  In  one  of  his  books,  was  that  that  was  the  line  of  the 
migrAiion  of  binls,  a  fact  which  lie  had  observed  also  iu  his  earUer 
expeditions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  when  the  reports  of 
the  scieutiiio  gentlemen  come  out,  whether  their  observations  throw 
any  L'ght  on  this  circumstauco,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Horn 
whether,  La  tlic  MaoDonuell  ranges,  there  was  any  kind  of  refuge 
or  resting-place  for  the  birds  while  passing  to  a  still  further  haven. 
I  notice,  under  the  head  of  "Birds,"  the  statement  is  quoted  that 
the  present  collection  is  tho  most  important  one  formed  since 
CapUun  Start's  in  1830,  and  I  would  ask  whether  that  should  not 
be  18^5. 

Mr.  HcoH  Watt  :  Having  recently  \isited  the  Australian  Colonies, 
I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  lecture,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
heftr,  by  way  of  corollary,  something  from  Lord  Kin  tore  in  reference 
to  his  adventurous  trip  across  the  Continent  from  North  to  South, 
%  diffUiice  of  some  2,400  milos—thc  first  trip  of  that  character,  I 
buliuvo,  ever  undertaken  by  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Australian 
Colonics.  We  mast  all  feel  admiration  of  the  patriotic  manner  in 
which  the  Colonists  have  acted  towards  the  land  in  which  they  have 
aoqolied  their  wealth — men  hke  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  Mr.  Uom,  and 
otbtns.  W'e  are  aware  that  Australians  are  welcomed  in  this  country 
mt  &U  times,  and  not  eveti  the  recent  message  from  New  South  Wales 
on  btifa&lf  of  aJl  the  Colonies  was  required  as  evidence  of  their  loyalty 
and  devotion.  This  ia  not  a  place  for  political  allusion,  but  at  a 
time  hke  this  onv  moy  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  owing  to  the 
carping  romarks  of  foreigners,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
prmctie&l  illastration  should  be  given  of  tho  boundless  resources 
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of  this  Empire.  As  to  this  excellent  lecture,  I  do  sincerely  hope, 
notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Horn  has  said,  that  the  Aborigines  are 
not  dying  out  altogether,  because  my  little  intercourse  with  them 
has  induced  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  race  pos- 
sessing many  characteristics  that  even  a  higher  civilisation  might 
well  be  proud  of.  My  experience  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Colom'es — from  the  north  to  the  south  and  from  the  south  to  the 
westj  a  distance  of  probably  five  or  six  thousand  miles  along  the 
coast  line,  the  interior  being  visited  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  and 
I  may  say  I  am  sorry  time  did  not  permit  of  visiting  the  MacDonnell 
ranges,  for  there  were  many  friends  who  were  anxious  I  should  visit 
them,  and  I  hope  on  some  subsequent  occasion  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so.  Any  insular  Briton  would  be  struck  to  see  the  remarkable  cities 
of  such  comparatively  mushroom  growth  that  have  sprung  up  in 
Austraha,  showing  the  energy  and  the  capacity  which  we,  as  Anglo- 
Saxons  boast  of.  He  will  find  the  first  schools  of  modem  architec- 
ture represented  in  no  humble  way.  They  have  many  things  to 
boast  of,  but  with  regard  to  the  interior,  the  question  arises — what  is 
required  ?  The  first,  I  say,  is  capital — English  capital,  and  the  second 
is  cheap  labour.  I  was  much  struck  in  connection  with  Mr.  Horn's 
paper  to  hear  he  disavowed  gold  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
scientific  exploration.  At  all  events,  if  he  disavowed  gold,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  him  to  disavow  silver,  and  in  relation  to  gold 
I  venture  to  ask  w^hat  would  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria  have  been 
without  the  discovery  of  gold  ?  Coming  to  a  more  recent  time,  I 
may  point  out  the  remarkable  growth  of  Western  Australia  since  the 
gold  discovery,  and  in  reference  to  the  north  of  South  Australia  I 
venture  to  say  it  has  most  incontcstably  proved  that  these  remark- 
able veins,  which  have  made  Western  Australia  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  have  been  traced  to  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia.  That  is  a  district  of  immense  capabilities — of  enormous 
resources,  and  the  question  arises  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain — our  energetic  and  able 
Colonial  Secretary,  eulogiums  upon  whom  come  from  all  parties — if 
he  would  take  in  hand  this  Northern  Territory  he  would  make  of  it 
the  greatest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  richest  Colony  of  all  the 
Australian  group.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  my  connection 
with  Australia  is  more  or  less  commercial,  but  from  the  health  point 
of  view  I  would  say  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  put  back  the  sun- 
dial of  life  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  could  not  do  better  than  take  a 
trip  to  these  Colonies. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  PLAyFORD(Agent- General  for  South  Australia) : 
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Mr.  Horn  is  what  one  might  call  a  developer  of  a  Colony.  ITo 
hM  spent  mo8t  of  his  life  in  Australia.  As  a  young  nian  he  wont 
oai  into  the  bush,  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  l>y  hard  work 
and  pors«vcnvnce  bas»  after  many  trials,  succeeded  in  emer^dngwith 
■  eomfortable  fortune.  lie  is  to  be  congratulate.  He  is  Jiot 
aslfish,  but  is  determined  that  other  men  should  share  the  bcne- 
fiftfi  of  what  be  has  earned.  The  whole  scientiiic  world  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  having  organized  this  expedition.  Mr.  Horn 
hAfl  said  that  owing  to  the  intlnence  of  missionaries  and  stockmen 
Umi  natives  of  Australia  aro  quickly  being  wiped  olT  the  face  of 
the  earth.  ^Ir.  Horn  did  not.  I  feel  sure,  mean  exactly  what  he 
•aic).  Too  much  cjinnot  bo  said  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  trouble 
taken  by  the  niissionaries  in  endeavouring  to  civilise  the  blacks 
mod  raiso  them  to  a  higher  station  iu  life.  Unfortunately  they  have 
had  to  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Ilorn^that  the  blacks 
CO  ^■•1}  civilised.     At  the  same  time  the  missionaries  have 

d<'  -r  lives  to  the  work,  trying  to  make  the  unruly  objects  of 

their  attention  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  other  labour, 
Tba  bJaclcB  are  killed  in  two  ways — by  introducing  diseases  amongst 
Uteiii  with  our  foods  and  dnuks  with  which  they  are  unactjuainted, 
and  by  oar  kindness.  Mr.  Horn  says  that  they  wear  no  clothes; 
boi  most  tribes,  before  the  white  man  came  amongst  them,  dressed 
in  tha  akins  of  animals,  which  Icepi  out  the  wot.  Now  they  have 
blanketH,  and  theKe,  retaining  the  water,  help  to  bring  on  the 
pulraonani'  disea.sos  to  which  the  natives  have  succumbed  in  sucli 
large  nnmbers  of  late.  It  appears  to  mo  thnt  many  of  Mr.  Watt's 
Temarkfl  are  likn  '^  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  "  in  (lilbcrt's 
opafia— they  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  case."  Mr.  Watt  said 
Ifaat  what  Australia  wanti^  is  capital  and  cheap  labour.  Ho  wants 
to  inlroduce  the  Chinese  into  the  Northern  Territory.  Tlie  globe- 
trotter, whoso  experience  is  confined  to  a  flying  visit,  often  liko 
Mr.  Watt  professes  to  know  what  the  Colonies  want  better  tlrnn 
tbe  Colonists  themselves.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Watt  that  the  Austra- 
Liana  know  what  they  want.  They  can  borrow  money  in  the 
Coloolea  about  as  cheaply  as  they  can  iu  the  London  market. 
IVbat  wo  want  are  better  prices  for  our  products— our  wheat 
and  wool  and  copper  and  silver.  Cjive  us  fair  prices ;  wo  have  got 
capitad  and  the  liibour.  As  for  coohe  labour,  we  certainly  do 
not  want  the  permanent  Rettlemeut  of  any  Asiatic  race  on  tlie 
Austtaliau  continent.  We  want  to  pay  a  fair  li>'ing  wage  to  every 
tnas*  and  mciui  to  keep  Australia  fur  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the 
•xcluaUm  of  Asiatic  and  the  lower  I'aces  of  humanity. 
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Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Fergusson  :  I  suppose  the  reason  that  T,  a 
simple  soldier,  by  no  means  scientific,  have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words,  is  tkat  I  was  private  secretary  to  Sir  James  Fergussou^f 
when  the  Trans -continental  telegraph  line  was  opened.     My  brother 
is  proud  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  was  Governor  of  South 
Anstraha  at  the  time  the  enterprise  of  that  Colony  carried  that  line 
2,200  milea  across  the  Australian  contuicut.     Mr.  Strangways  was 
Premier  when   the    line    w«s    projected,   and   Mr.   Hart,   whose 
daughters  are  hero   to-night,   was   Premier   when    the    line    was 
opened.    I  was  glad  to  hear  Mhat  foil  from  Mr.  Watt  about  the 
immense   value  of  the  Northern  Territory,  which    is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  South  Australia.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  ^ 
pity  that  South  Australia  was  not  called  Central  Australia,  because  H 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  do  not  understand   that  South  Aus-     ' 
tralia  extends  right  through  the  continent.     In  1882,  while  serving 
under  it  as  Deputy-Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  tlie  Defence  force, 
I  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  India  for  coolie  labour  for  that  Northern  Terri- 
tory.    I  venture  to  differ  from  the  Agent-General  as  to  the  question 
of  importing  Asiatic  labour  ;  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will  except  from      " 
what  he  said  the  Northern  Territory.    Depend  upon  it,  the  Northern  ^| 
Territory  will  never  bo  developed  without  Asiatic  labour.     I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  Tamil  coolie  in  Ceylon,  and  that  is  the  only  labour 
which  will  ever  develop  the  vast  territory,  watered  by  great  rivers 
na%*igable   in  some  cases   for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  which  is 
capable  of  producing  to  an  endless  extent  all  kinds  of  tropical 
produce,   such   as  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,   maize,   and  cotton.     Till 
Australians  import    the    Indian   coolie,   that  great    country  will 
never  be  done  justice  to.     It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  colonists  has  never  led  them  to  start  great 
companies  to  develop  this  marvellously  valuable  territory.     I  was 
sent  in  1882,  as  I  have  saiJ,  to  negotiate  for  this  labour.     I  was 
told  off  to  an  Under-Secretary  in  India,  and  we  revised  a  bill  which 
had  beon  drawn  up  in  South  Australia  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  labour  by  indenture  into  the  Northern  Territory. 
The   bill  passed  without  amendnient  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  ^, 
India.     It  also  went  through  both  liousea  of  Parliament  in  Ade-  flj 
laidc.     Yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  powers  in  that  measure.  ™ 
It  is  open  to  any  company  any  day  they  like  to  claim  to  introduce 
coolie  labour  into   the  Northern  Territory,  and   to  take  up  and 
develop  .some  of  this  country.     Great  fortunes,  I  am  comniiced, 
might  be  made  in  that  way.    I  look  forward  still  to  the  nltimate 
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frvelopment  of  tho  tGrritnry  by  British  and  Australian  enterprise. 
Australia  is  ours.  Thero  are  no  foreigners  to  dispute  it  with  us, 
uid  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  it. 

The  Chaxkman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  propose  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horn  for  his  intercstiug  and  valuable  addresa, 
which  has  been  made  all  the  more  interesting  by  the  illustrations 
h*  hits  l)een  able  to  give  ns  on  tlie  screen.  Considering  the  very 
important  scientific  questions  that  arc  dealt  with,  one  could  not  bat 
b«  struck  with  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  lecture  has  been  put 
together,  and  the  anmsing  and  playful  anecdotes  with  which  Mr. 
Honi  wft3  able  to  enliven  it.  As  Dr.  Woodward  has  said,  the 
expedition  has  rendered  enormous  service  to  science.  Among  other 
things  which  amused  me  was  the  account  of  those  aborigines  of 
Centrul  Australia  who  never  indulged  in  washing.  It  revived  in 
my  mind  a  curious  recollection  of  my  early  life— namely,  the  reading 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  publication  which  had  a  great  run  in 
thoM  days,  and  which  was  written  by  one  of  the  then  stipendiary 
DUgistrates  of  London.  Mr,  Walker,  entitled  **The  Original  *' — who 
was  a  great  original  himself -in  which  he  argued  in  favour  of  the 
noQ'nocossity  of  washing,  when  people  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  they  are  in  such  a 
rude  state  of  health  that  the  people  of  whom  Mr.  Horn  has  been 
teUtAg  OS  do  not  wash.  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  other  reasons 
tbfto  thai  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker  in  the  "  Original,"  for 
lb«  absence  of  ablution  among  them.  At  this  late  hour  I  must  not 
detain  yoa  by  any  further  reference  to  the  many  interesting 
•eieotific  topics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Horn  in  his  excellent  paper,  and 
which  have  been  so  admirably  supplemented  by  the  striking  Hme- 
Ikgbt  photographic  illustrations  he  has  exhibited  to  us  of  his 
expedition,  but  content  myself  with  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Ur.  Horn  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  in  listening  to  his 
loci  are. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  HoKX :  1  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  hearty  way  in  which 
yoa  bavo  responded  to  the  Chairman's  proposal.  When  I  contem- 
plalod  coming  hero  Ihia  evening  I  looked  at  the  print  of  my  speech, 
■Did  noticed  at  the  top  word.s  to  the  effect  that  the  Institute  as  a 
body  is  not  responsible  for  the  statements  made  by  the  authors  of 
papers.  I  thought "  This  is  giving  me  a  free  hand ;  I  can  say  what 
1  ttke/*  but  1  find  I  have  made  a  slight  mistake.  There  has  been  a 
oontroversy.  I  thank  Dr.  Woodward  for  his  correction  with  regard 
to  my  using  the  word  "  sloth  "  in  connection  with  the  diprotodon. 
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At  the  same  time  I  would  point  out  I  made  no  special  claim  to 
scientific  knowledge.  In  speaking  of  the  diprotodon  as  a  sloth,  it 
was  compared  in  my  mind  with  the  megatherium,  an  animal  very 
similar  in  shape,  and  of  the  sloth  tribe,  I  believe.  I  apologise  to 
the  sloth,  and  would  apologise  to  the  diprotodon,  but  he  is  extinct. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  Capt.  Sturt's  expedition,  I  would  remind 
Col.  Sturt  that  I  was  only  quoting  from  Mr.  North.  It  may  be 
in  1845  or  1885.  And  as  to  the  fight  of  birds,  I  would  point  oat 
that  from  the  position  we  were  in  we  could  not  establish  anything 
from  their  flight.  As  to  our  alleged  contempt  for  the  royal  metal, 
I  thought  I  said  we  had  no  contempt  for  gold,  and  that  if  we  had 
run  against  a  nugget  wo  should  have  gathered  it,  without  a  doubt. 
We  did  not  go  out  for  that  purpose,  however,  because  an  expedition 
going  out  in  search  of  gold  would  very  soon  give  up  searching  for 
anything  else.  The  Agent-General  comments  on  my  remark  as  to 
the  natives  being  civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  he  says 
the  very  same  thing  himself,  for  he  tells  us  that  they  are  being 
killed  off,  precisely  as  I  said,  by  clothing  and  feeding.  He  says  the 
Government  gave  these  missionaries  a  tract  of  land,  rent  free.  No 
doubt,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Why  ?  Because  the  rain  was  free 
as  well.  It  is  one  of  the  driest  parts  of  the  whole  country ;  the 
consequence  was  the  missionaries  could  not  make  a  living,  and  as 
they  could  not  make  a  living  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  the  way  they  proposed  to  do.  In  conclusion,  I  beg 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


MalUi  and  the  Mallcsc  Eace, 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  huld  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuewlay,  January  2S,  180(>.  Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B., 
R  Member  of  tbe  Council,  in  the  chair,  when  the  Rev.  W.  K.  R. 
ford*  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  ou 


MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE   RACE. 

[Abstkact.'] 

It  ia  possible  that  remote  archeology  luuy  not  bu  a  very  pvacttcal 
laii.     The  Biroam  of  time  haa  been  comparofl  lo  a  river  whoso 
les  Uioome  wider  and  more  variouBly  useful  as  they  near  tho 
of  to-day.     In  the  present  in^.tanco  my  aim  is  to  illustrate 
prehistoric  remains  certain  practical  considerations  bearing 
iho  immediate  well-being  of  an  iflland  nf  much  value  to  Groat 
LriUin  ;  we   have  a    general   ideii   that   the   Maltese   people  are 
llaliAn  in  race,  and  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  atiU«ing  the  resources  of  this  populous  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.     My  object  is  to  persuade  you  that,  in  Malta  has  always 
a  population  distinct  from  any  European  race,  independent 
their  instincts,  though  unable,  fi'om  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
'ir  country,  to  assert  that  ijulepondence  unaided  ;   but  true  to 
national  traditions  and  speech.     They  are  descended  from  a 
»p1e  who  colonised  the  island  before  the  Greeks^  or  Romans,  or 
of  bt.  John  became  its  possessors.     Fifteen  hundred  years 
the  Christian  era,  these  emigrants  benched  their  galleys  on 
4bc  aboro  of  Marsa  Scirocco,  built  towers  and  temples,  excavated 
vLstcmn,  made  roads,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  exorcised  the  hundred 
which  colonists  require.    They  came  of  tbe  same  stock  aa  the 
mterpriaing  adventurers  who  first  mined  in  Cornwall,  they  were 
loota  of  the  great  Phu-'nician  nation,  and  theirs  is  the  blood 
Trhich  rnna  in  the  veins  of  a  Malteso  of  to-day. 

The  emigrants  from  the  seaboard  of  Palestine,  driven  away  by 
the  rolling  back  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  under  the  pressure  of 
tfa«  invading  armies  of  Joshua,  would  of  necessity  steer  a  due 
TiiMlmD  course,  in  which,  the  first  land  they  would  encounter  would 
Ite  tbd  island  of  Malta,  and  the  bays  of  Marsa  Bcirocco  and  St. 
Giorgio  would  be  tbe  most  obvious  havens.  Here  we  still  observe 
mikains  of  structures  of  Cyclopean  construction,  composed  of  stones 
from  fifteen  feet  to  forty  feet  in  lenrrth— designuted  by  old  geo- 
pmphen  the  temple  of  Melkarto.  the  Tyriau  Hercules. 

I  A  eopyof  th«  PapAr  iuc-U  i<  preserved  in  tbe  Library,  and  it  alwayi 
•tftiUliU  for  reference. 
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The  (li8tri1)ution  of  tlie  population  of  the  Maltese  Islands  m 
earlier  times  differed  from  the  present.  Now,  the  importance  of  the 
city  of  Valetta  as  a  port  and  a  garrison  has  led  to  the  concentration 
of  population  in  the  north  of  the  main  island,  and  caused  tlie 
country  districts  beyond  the  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
capital  to  decline  or  remain  stationary  in  population.  In  early 
times  the  south  of  both  islands  was  the  populous  side,  better 
watered,  less  sterile,  and  more  favoured  by  tho  sun.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  the  megahthic  structures  of  the  Phnonician  period  are  to 
be  seen  on  what  is  now  a  remote  though  highly  cultivated  plateau 
upon  this  southern  shore,  which  still  bears  the  native  name  of  the 
*'  Great  Village,"  indicating  former  density  of  population. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  and  spoHation  to  which  these  enormous 
masses  of  stones  were  subjected  during  the  rule  of  the  Grand 
Masters,  and  I  regret  to  add  the  indifferent  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  British  Government,  tlieir  extent  and  solidity  has  preserved 
them  to  the  present  day,  and  successive  explorations  of  tbem  since 
1839  up  to  tho  present  date  (Dr.  Caruaua  in  1885  having  made  an 
accurate  survey)  show  us  tho  ground  i)lan  and  details  of  the  sacred 
places  of  an  early  mythology,  and  the  objects  of  tho  worship  carried 
on  there,  discovered  in  some  of  the  apses  and  cells  of  which  the 
buildings  were  composed.  Seven  of  these  figures  of  stone,  squatting 
like  Hindoo  idols,  headless,  but  showing  traces  of  moveable  heads 
having  been  afiixed  in  some  cases  by  sockets  to  the  necks,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Valetta,  as  well  as  two  smaller  images 
of  terra  cotta,  one  a  miniature  semblance  of  the  same  pattern,  the 
other  recognisable  as  the  Syrian  Venus,  Astarte  or  Astaroth, 

These  were  all  found  at  tho  large  tf-mple  near  the  rock  of  Filfiea 
known  as  Hagiar  Kim,  the  stone  of  Veneration ;  but  in  1()04  at  St. 
Giorgio  was  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  Pb^nician 
characters,  with  a  Greek  translation  dedicating  certain  candelabra 
to  Melkarte  (Hercules).  A  duplicate  of  this  inscription  is  in  the 
Mazarine  collection  in  Paris,  having  been  presented  by  the  Grand 
Master  to  Louis  XVI.  Every  word  of  this  legend  save  one  (the 
proper  names  exceptexl)  is  intelligible  to  a  Maltese  of  to-day. 
Other  fragments  of  Phoenician  writing  have  been  found  in  Malta. 
One  records  the  burial  of  Hannibal  sou  of  Barmelok,  and  another 
consists  of  a  dedication  to  Baal.  In  1870  the  independent  and 
painstaking  researches  of  Dr.  Adams  convinced  him  that  the 
burial  places,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  remains  of  the  temples,  were  tlie  sepulchres  of  their  builders, 
'Ji  older  race  than  the  Greeks  or  Bomans  ;  and  the  universal  tcsti- 
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mony  of  geographers  and  biHtoriaus  on  the  subject  Is  confirmatory 
of  &  Phoenician  occupation.  All  the  writers  ou  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Ptolemy  dotvuwards,  class  Malta  and  Gozo 
with  tho  African  islands  on  account  of  tlieir  language,  nor  was  it 
until  the  present  century  that  an  Act  of  the  Britinb  Parliament 
dengnated  Malta  as  European. 

Wer©  these  PhoeuiciaDs  then  the  parent  race  of  the  Maltese  ? 
The  political  history  of  the  islands  is  briefly  this.  Starting  from 
Ibe  I'hrenician  colony  of  1519  n.c,  we  find  the  Greeks  dominant  in 
7S6  B.C.  The  Carthaginians  expelled  them  three  centuries  later, 
and  in  their  turn  had  to  give  way  to  the  Romans  about  240  B.C., 
who  rftmained  masters  of  tho  group  for  close  upon  700  years  ;  we 
hATQ  abundant  evidence  that  during  this  period  the  native  popula- 
iioa  never  identified  themselves  in  language  or  tradition  with  their 
fofeign  rulers.  The  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  now  I 
think  eoDcIuBirely  proved  to  have  taken  place  on  tho  coast  of  this 
iriuid*  expressly  states  that  its  people  were  barbaroi^  i.e.  did  not 
spttk  Greek  or  Latin  ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  geographers 
and  historians  is  that  their  language  was  akin  to  that  of  Carthage. 
Thai  in  ten  centuries  of  invasion  and  misery  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  their  race  and  their  language  might  suffer 
frritn  their  contact  with  Moorish  oppression,  is  only  too  probable; 
and  thij  accounts  for  some  of  the  idioms  which  arc  found  in  Maltese 
BpMch.  But  the  people  never  became  homogeneous  with  African 
or  AsiAtio  Arabs,  holding  them  iu  the  highest  detestation,  and 
laldng  «Ter^*  occasion  of  fighting  them  to  the  death. 

The  government  of  the  Knights  of  !St.  John  gave  in  some 
degree  a  new  character  to  tho  islands ;  foreign  artificers  and  retainers 
were  imported  and  settled  in  Malta  :  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  constantly  equipped  for  war,  introduced 
;.%  conoopolitan  element.  The  natives,  while  bonofiting  by  the  lavish 
npenditare  of  the  Order,  supported  by  contributions  from  its 
EaropMUi  Priories,  from  Lisbon  on  tho  west  to  Warsaw  on  the  east, 
bed  to  submit  to  a  purely  despotic  government,  with  a  ruling  caste 
of  a  very  exceptional  character.  The  easiest  way  in  the  sixteenth 
ejMl  wrenteenth  centuries  of  disposing  of  any  troublesome  scion  of 
good  family  was.  not  to  pack  him  off,  as  now,  to  another  continent, 
h^i  to  enter  him  in  one  of  the  langues  of  tho  Order  of  St.  John, 
wboae  xnembera  therefore  set  a  far  from  edifying  example  to  their 
■■tijente  From  a  hst  of  offences  committed  by  these  insubordinatea 
dndng  the  first  century  only  of  the  occupation  of  Malta,  we  find 
tiie  orimea  (ofton  dealt  with  by  the  civil  power)  to  have  ranged  from 
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sacrilege  and  murder,  to  scxiffles  ending  in  the  effusion  of  H 
this  last  a  truly  British  failing.  Nor  did  their  morals  improve 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  When  at  last  the  conspirators 
among  tlic  Knights  of  St.  John  had  handed  over  to  Napoleon  the 
almost  imprcgnahle  defences  of  Valetta,  wo  have  the  evidence  of 
the  French  general  Marinoiit  that  the  native  soldiers  were  with  Uia,' 
utmost  difficulty  persuaded  to  refrain  from  a  defence  of  the  citadel 
on  their  own  account,  so  gi*eat  was  their  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  the  knights. 

General  Porter  has  described  the  patriotic  rising,  which,  though 
not  a  single  disciplined  T^Ialtcso  soldier  had  been  left  on  the  island, 
blockaded  the  French  troops  in  Valetta,  and  with  very  little  aid 
from  our  fleet  kept  them  at  close  quarters  for  two  years.  Nelson, 
probably  from  his  partiality  for  the  court  of  Naples,  discouraged  a 
British  occupation,  a  view  which  fortunately  his  lieutenant  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  share.  The  proposed  restoration  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  was  ever  opposed  by  the  natives,  and  it  eeema 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  retained  the  use  of 
Italian,  which  they  had  introduced,  as  the  legal  language  of  Malta. 
Even  if  justice  required  this  at  our  hands,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  teach  Italian  in  the  schools,  but  leave  it  to  fall  into  the 
same  official  obscurity  into  which  Norman  French,  while  still  the 
language  of  our  courts,  fell  by  degrees  in  England. 

At  the  present  time  elementary  schools. exist  all  over  the  island, 
"  eflicient  though  not  sufficient,"  where  more  than  twelve  thousand 
children  were  enrolled  in  1800.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  education 
are  satisfactorily  taught,  and  excellent  discipline  maintained ;  but 
the  Italo-Malteso  primer  is  used.  If  the  education  were  made  more 
general,  and  Eughsh  alone  taught  with  Maltese,  the  change  would 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  natives  gene- 
rally ;  nor  da  I  think  that  it  woidd  be  distasteful  to  the  teaebersi 
who  are  aware,  as  are  their  scholars,  of  the  solid  advantages  arising 
from  a  knowledge  of  English.  Indeed,  the  use  of  our  language  is 
spreading  fast  among  the  young.  j 

Might  it  not  be  found  possible  to  utilise  the  services  of  the 
islanders  in  our  army  and  navy?  This  is  a  subject  which  I 
approach  with  the  proper  diffidence  of  a  civilian,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  climates  where  the  Maltese  might 
relieve  our  troops  of  a  tour  of  duty  irksome  and  dangerous, 
and  certainly  the  objections  generally  urged  lose  mnch 
of  their  weight  as  one  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
people. 


Ua  ajid  the  Maltese  Eace. 
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We  o&nnoi  call  the  islanders  nnmilitary  when  we  have  the 
remftrkablc  testimony  of  Colonel  H.  T.  Hughes-Hallett  (Middlesex 
B^PCWt),  %phn  in  ISKf),  uHth  the  af^siBtance  of  one  English  non- 
eonmuftsionod  oftlcor  only,  placed,  in  five  months,  a  battalion  nearly 
llOO  xtrong  on  parade  with  the  regular  lroop<3 ;  and  it  a<lds  force  to 
tbft  remarks  I  have  made  as  to  the  language,  that  ho  says, 

Th«  great  advanlngo  Jc-rivtd  fi-om  having  ns  ofKcors  none  but  ^faUe'e 
Renilcmen  was  most  apparent.  For  they  spoko  the  language,  and  most 
dererlj  translated  and  made  intelligible  to  the  recniita  the  technical 
mlUiAry  temia  and  Evifiiah  worth  of  cvmvumd  which  coaUl  never  other- 
wUe  have  been  done. 

Tba  defects  of  the  &Ialte»e  peasant;)  are  greatly  owing  to  and 
aIwajb  Aggravated  by  the  contracted  society  which  an  island  affords. 
Tmit  him  not  as  an  Italian  serf  hut  as  a  descendant  from  the  most 
iupauons  and  industrious  people  in  the  world's  history,  colonists  all 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  you  may  do  Boraelhing  to  meet  the 
diflSenlly  of  utilising  the  energies  of  a  redundant  population,  which 
inereaced  in  the  decade  1881-91  from  1,852  to  1,487  per  square 
mOe.  I  speak  with  much  diffidence,  but  wiser  and  more  experienced 
beadfl  will  be  compelle^l  ere  long  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
problem  thus  presented,  affecting  as  it  does  the  welfare  of  an  inter- 
esting and  by  no  means  unimportant  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  diieuRsion  followed  in  which  the  following  took  part :  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  (Jeorgo  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.O.,  Field-^farshal  Sir 
lintoru  Simmons.  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  General  Sir  Henry  A.  Smyth, 
K.r.M.G.,  Dr.  Mattel,  Sir.  K.  T.  Agius,  and  the  Clmirman.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  the  Beader  of   the  Paper   and  the  Chairman  were 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Sassion  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
189G,  when  Lieut.- Colonel  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  read  a 
paper  on  "  National  Defence.'* 

Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.6.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  20  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  C  Resident  and  14  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

W.  WoodgaU  Jones,  Janu$  Kenyon^  M.P,,  Sir  CharUs  Lawsont  Edward 
Martin,  T.  C.  TcUham,  Herbert  8,  Tew, 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Alexander  C.  Arthur  (New  Zealand),  Charles  V.  Creagh,  C.M.Q.  (British 
North  Borneo),  Frederick  B,  H.  Fardo  {Sierra  Leone),  Rt.  Rev,  the  Lord 
Bialiop  of  Ouiana,  J.  C.  Knapp  (Matabeleland),  E.  M.  Mills  (New  Zea^nd)^ 
Alfred  Q,  Omant  {Tasmania),  Sir  Maurice  O'Rorke  {Speaker  of  the  Mous^  of 
Representatives,  New  Zealand),  Harold  O.  Parsons  { Western  Australia),  Harry 
Shakespeare  Power  {Natal),  Robert  Ridley  {Natal),  Samuel  E.  Tench  {CeyUm)t 
F.  S.  Whitaker  {MatabeUland),  George  F.  Wills  {Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institate  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  calling  on  the  reader  of  the  paper  it  is  my 
duty  as  your  Chairman  to  allude  to  a  mournful  and  unexpected 
event  that  has  occurred  since  we  last  assembled — an  event  that  has 
evoked  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  On  hearing  of  the  lamented  death  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  from  illness  contracted  while  on  active  service 
in  West  Africa,  the  Council  adopted  a  loyal  Address  tendering  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  H.H.H.  Princess  Beatrice  the 
sincere  condolences  of  themselves  and  the  Fellows.  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  was  pleased  to 
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present  the  Address,  and  n  gracious  acknowledgment  has  been 
received  in  reply,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  follows  :— 

Osborne:  Februar?  4,  189^. 

Sib,—  I  littve  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  tho  Address  of  Condolence 
wilh  the  Qaeon  and  iVmcess  Beatrice  on  the  lumented  death  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg  from  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  InsUtntobaa 
liMQ  pfe«ented  to  Her  Majesty  by  tho  Prince  oi  Wales  as  President  of 
Um  ItiHtitnte. 

X  oiu  couiiiJHiided  to  convey  to  tho  Conneil  and  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
talc  the  ftincerc  tlianks  of  Her  Majeety  and  Her  Royal  Highness  for  this 
kind  expression  of  sympatliy  in  their  overwheluiinp  sorrow.— I  have  the 
bofMor  lo  be,  sir,  jour  obedient  Bervant,  Arthuk  Bigge. 

Tbr  8eor«tv7.  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  London. 

We  have  also  to  mourn  tho  loss  of  n  statesman  who  idnntified 
himself  with  this  Institute  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  held  the 
poiition  of  a  Vice-President  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Tn  the 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Childers  tho  Institute  has  had  a  warm  friend 
and  oonsisten  supporter.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
uuiognral  dinner  in  18C9,  when  he  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
BliUlll  Navy  as  being  intimately  associated  with  our  Colonial 
Empire ;  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  illness  from  presiding  over 
oar  \bBi  meeting  in  this  hall.  This  afternoon  the  Council  adopted 
ftntolution  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  hit^  loss  and  sympathy  with 
t}i#  tDionbers  of  his  family,  and  in  this  I  feel  sure  you  will  cordially 
eonesr.  I  have  now  to  introduce  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  George  Clarke. 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  give  us  a  lecture.  I  have  an  old 
MqoAintance  with  him.  and  I  know  bow  well  qualified  bo  is  in 
erery  way  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

Lieut. -ColoDel  Sir  George  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  then  read  bis 
paper  oa 


NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

ICOBS  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  a  patriot  states- 
nui  in  la  great  scheme  of  national  defence,  and  laid  the 

fbnBdair  III  Empire.     Seventy-three  years  later  that  Empire 

waa  shattered,  and  to  the  scheme  history,  in  part,  ascribes  the 
aUastropbe. 

Even  before  the  Persian  invasion  the  sea-power  of  Athens  had 
eonlemd  upon  bor  a  po8ition  of  marked  distinction  among  tho 
•UtM  of  anci  nt  Greece,  and  when  the  victory  of  Marathon  and  tlio 
iSADSOrial  defence  of  Thermopylae  proved  alike  unavailing  to  arrest 
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the  advancing  hosts  of  Xerxes,  it  was  Thomiatocles,  at  the  head  of 
two  biindi'ed  Athenian  ships,  who  nevorthelcBs  vehemently  counselled 
naval  resistance.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  hod  announced  that  **  when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians,"  and 
Themistocles  affected  to  find  in  this  ambiguoas  phrase  the  presage 
of  naval  victory. 

Athens  was  almost  deserted  when  the  Persians  entered.  Her 
citizens  Lad  fled  to  Tro^zen  and  ..Egina,  or  lingered  houseless  on 
the  shores  of  *'  rock-bound  Salamis."  The  fate  of  Greece  was 
entrusted  to  the  fleet  hemmed  in  the  narrow  straits,  and  no  sea- 
fight  was  ever  more  decisive  than  that  which  followed.  Having 
signally  failed  to  hold  the  command  of  the  sea,  Xerxes,  alanned  for 
his  communications,  at  once  retreated  to  and  across  the  llellespont, 
leaving  Mardonius  to  be  defeated  in  the  following  year  at  Platrea. 
The  Persian  invasion  had  disastrously  failed,  and  Herodotus  fifty 
years  later  could  fairly  claim  that  Athens  had  been  *'  the  saviour  of 
Grecian  liberty.'* 

The  realisation  of  a  great  danger  barely  escaped  led  to  a  pacific 
revolution,  of  which  the  fleet,  like  that  of  James  II.,  was  the  princi- 
pal instrument,  and  out  of  the  chaos  created  by  the  Persian 
invasion,  Aristides  set  himself  to  organise  a  league  of  national 
defence.  The  "Confederacy  of  Delos**  was  formed  to  unite  the 
lonians  in  preparations  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  Its  basis 
was  purely  naval ;  for  in  the  year  478  B.C.,  the  meaning  of  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  better  understood  than  in  our  day,  and  if 
the  application  was  practically  limited  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  principle  was  at  least  so  clearly  recognised  as 
to  supply  the  leading  motive  of  a  great  national  policy.  The  con- 
federates  agreed  to  an  annual  contribution  of  Tuoney  or  ships  to  be 
assessed  by  Aristides,  and  all  were  to  send  delegates  to  take  part  in 
periodical  discussions  of  the  affairs  of  the  League.  Dominated  by- 
Athens,  the  confederacy  was  employed  to  further  her  ambitions. 
After  the  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  ThemistocleF, 
Pericles  rose  to  supreme  power,  and  Athens  was  launched  upon  her 
brief  career  of  empire.  "  The  reward  of  her  superior  training,"  said 
Thucydides,  *'  was  the  rule  of  the  sea — a  mighty  dominion— for  it 
gave  her  the  rule  of  much  fair  land  beyond  its  waves,  safe  from  the 
idle  ravages  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  might  harass  Attica, 
but  could  never  subdue  Athens."  '*  Pericles,"  writes  Sir  Kdward 
Creasy,  "made  Lor  trust  to  her  empire  of  the  sea." 

The  objects  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  were,  however,  easily 
forgotten  ;    the  tribute  increased  even  when^no  danger  pressed,  and 
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aocmuulttltd  funds  were  misapplied  to  the  fortifying  of  the  Im- 
pflJAl  city.  Dissatisfnction  and  jealousy  grewapaco.  The  outbreak 
in  4HC  B.C.  of  hostilities  between  Corinth  and  her  colony  Corcyra 
brought  on  tfaePcloponnesiau  war;  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
expedition  sguinst  Syracuse,  in  113  b.c,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  ou 
Athenian  fioprcinacy.  The  Spartnns  made  common  cause  with 
Tyruft.  and  the  capture  of  the  iloet  of  Conon  in  the  HeUespont  at 
kogtla  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  Lysander. 

I  iuTB  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  this  chapter  of  history,  becaufie 
titt  Athenian  empire,  like  our  own,  dcpcBdod  entirely  upon  naval 
rapramacy  and  a  great  Colonial  system,  and  because,  in  the  con- 
IsflcTttcy  uf  Oelos,  I  trace  an  attempt  to  solve,  by  means  of  statesman- 
ahi|\  a  problem  analogous  to  that  with  which  we  ate  now  confi*onted. 
Of  all  the  Colonial  systems  which  the  world  has  known,  that  of 
a&cknt  Greece  stands  nearest  to  our  own  ;  but  the  analogy  is  not 
by  any  means  complete.    The  Greek  colonies  owe^l  their  origin  to 
the  pressure  of  population,   to   strong  commercial  instincts,   and 
oeowonally  to  civil  dissensions.     They  were  i>oliticHlly  independent, 
and  Ibe  bond  of  union  with  the  Mother  Country  was  easily  broken, 
n  that  war  with  each  other  or  with  the  parent  state  was  not  un- 
nstia].     They  were  impelled  to  maintain  navies  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
•omiBatee  upon  whicli  their  whole  prosperity  dei>ended.    ^Vhile  con- 
triboting  to  the  prcfiti^t)  of  the  Mother  Country,  they  were  not  re- 
garded as  sources  of  protit ;  nor,  prior  to  the  oonfe<leracy  of  Dolos, 
they  organised  \\*ith  a  view  to  national  defence.    And  so  slight 
the  bond,  that  temporary  self-interest  might  impel  them  to  take 
oommon  action  with  one  another  and  the  parent  state,  or  might  act 
aaa]ioverit)gforc4>.   Though  claiming  descent  from  a  common  ances- 
try, tbo  Greeks  were  never  a  homogeneous  people.    ^Eolians  and 
Aehsana    in   the   mythic  age,  Dorians  and  lonians  in   historic 
titnf ,  Ibnncd   distinct  branches,  which  were  geographically  and 
poiilliaUy  much  sulMlivideil.    For  the   Greek  unit  was  the  city 
ntbtr  than  the  State  in  the  modem  sense,  and  the  multiplication 
of  aueb  onita  tended  to  differentiation.    From  the  parent  city,  the 
eolonx  awarmed  ofi*  Uke  bees  from  a  hive,  and  the  colony  itself, 
'vbm  prosperous,  continued   the  process,  till  the   shores  of   the 
Meditenanenn  were  lined  with  Greek  settlements  which,  though 
doeelj  adjacent,  might  he  not  only  disconnected  but  mutually  hos- 
tileu    Sicily  aloue,  before  560  b.c,  hod  no  less  than  twelve  snch 
DOloniea.  a  aingle  one  of  which  -  Syracuse     in  said  to  have  hod  a 
popcdalion  exceeding  that  of  Queensland  to-day. 

So  strong  race  sentiment  united  the  Greeks  as  a  whole ;  no  long 


Sf«itolanlfll4b»HpnAHiiniatHiadiB  b^  Colonies;  bol 
Itpli  kfMnM^tVM  pwituwi  bjte  Baboo  «t  &  Iimtx  eoti^ll» 
kwt  nt  Aui^riea.  It  ia  perliapi  bcoiiM  Trmoce  tad  Gennanj,  our 
rtvib  M  coiooMog  ponmra,  hare  noi  jei  «Uaa»ed  to  freedom  m  ws 
Iin4«fwt«n4  lh»  word,  ll»i  llwy  Imtc  bo  far  cntiralj  hSM  to  creiUa 

•  t'r,  .t i(  Uiit  |»*rUxl  of  g^reatcflt  Btress  Great  Britain  had  no   ' 

<^limlM  Im  IImi  itiriilirrn  iii>niN>.    **  AmoricA,'*  aa  Burke  stated,  **  wad 

•  this  rmtion  in  opportunity  of  ports, 
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pembor  of  the  Empire."     This  "great  strength"  was, 
^IttleDtiai  rather  than  actual.     In  the  contest  for  Canada, 
which   formed  a  memorable   episode  of  tlie  Seven  Years'    War, 
the  tbirteen  Colonics  of  North  America  did  not  by  any  means  exert 
a  power  proportionate  to  their  population.     In   the  New  World 
i         100,000    French    colonists    confronted    fully    2,000,000    of     the 
^^  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  but  the  latter  wore  split  up  into  separate  com- 
^Htnnnities  goof^aphically  scattered  and  not  organised  for  common 
^Haction.     In  Virginia  and  along  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  AUef^hanies 
^^ftthere  wan  a  fine  fij^^hting  element  composed  of  Scotch  colonists  from 
^^■instAr;  but  Vir';'inia»  whose  troops  had  taken  part  in  Braddock's 
I^HiU-fAtefl  expedition,  was  far  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Canada,  and 
preoccupied  in  holding  a  long  line  of  frontier  against  Indian  aggres- 
sion.    Pennsylvania  objected  on  principle  to  fighting,  unless  it  was 
'        euried  on  by  other  Colonies  in  her  interests.     North  and  South 
I        CAToliiia,   and   <ieorgia   especially,  were  in   a  backward  stale   of 
d^relopment.     Practically  it  was  from  the  New  England  group  of 
Colonies  alone  that  real  aid  to  the  national  cause  was  forthconiing. 
T  ""an    in   sentiment,   and  occupying  a  comparatively   poor 

they  were  intellectunlly  in  the  van  of  progress.     To  them 
G  French  in  occupation  of  Canada  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
menace.  As  early  as  1690  their  ships  and  troops  had  attacked 
and  in  1745,  in  co-operation  with  Commodore  Warren's 
•qnadron,  they  had  captured  Louisburg.     At  the  time  of  Braddock's 
dbaster,    the    New   Englanders  were   prosecuting   the   war   with 
suceesa  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  they  took  part  in  the  abortive 
operations  of  General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Loudon.     When  at 
length  Pitt  determined  to  Btrike  a  vigorous  blow  in  North  America, 
New  England  mihtia  fought  under  Wolfe  in  the  second  siege  of 
lioabbargj  aa  well  as  at  Quebec,  and  wore  present  under  Amherst 
in  the  doatng  scene  of  the  war  nt  Montreal.     It  is  nevertheless  just 
to  stftie  that  the  domination  of  North  America  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
xnea  wmi  secnred  by  a  great  efifort,  naval  and  mihtary,  on  the  piLrt 
oC  tiio  klother  Country,  that  the  Colonies  did  not  contribute  to  this 
rapTCsnely  important  resnlt  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  and  that 
ol  MJ  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  national  defence  there  is 
BO  sign  ftt  this  period.     The  fighting  in  North  America  was  an 
loeUeDt  in  the  great  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for 
ColomAl  supremacy.    Colonists  on  both  sides  took  part,  and  the 
'"roDcb   Cunadiaiis,   better  organised   ajid   far  more   united   than 
tluir  nT«l8|  wielded  a  military  strength  out  of  proportion  to  their 
nambers.    The  British  colonists   on  the  other  hand   were 
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neither  organised  for  united  action,  nor  unanimouB  in  sentiment. 
Tho  contest  was  supportt'd  by  a  part  of  tljeni  only,  and  was  entered 
upon  out  of  regard  to  local  interests  rather  than  to  tho  claims  of 
hif,dier  patriotism. 

In  tho  groat  war  whicli  began  in  1776,  by  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  North  American  Colonies,  whoso  most  vital 
interests  she  had  secured,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1788,  the  national  resources  wero  strained  to  tho  utmost.  In 
1781,  the  people  of  these  two  small  islands  wore  fighting  single- B 
handed  against  France,  Spain,  Holland,  the  revolted  Colonics  of" 
America^  and  Ilyder  AH  in  tho  Carnatic.  The  great  struggle  was 
essentially  naval,  and  as  Ciiptain  Mahan  states,  **  The  sea  power 
of  Great  Britain  "  was  '*  unei^ual  to  tho  task  laid  upon  it."  By  the 
navies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Hollanti,  American  independence  was 
conquered.  Throughout  this  critical  period,  the  British  people 
derived  some  convenience  from  their  Colonial  possessions,  but  no 
material  aid.  In  fact,  tho  hostility  of  tho  North  American  Colonies, 
the  direct  result  of  gross  impolicy,  was  alike  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  tho  cause  of  its  general  insuccess.  Unhampered  by  her  revolted 
Colonies,  tho  Mother  Country  would  have  triumphed,  even  without 
their  active  aid,  over  tho  European  Alliance,  and  this  bitter  ex- 
perience was  calculated  to  effectually  blind  her  imagination  to  the 
possibilities  of  national  defence. 

From  1793  to  1814,  with  a  brief  interlude,  Great  Britain  wafl 
engaged  in  a  new  war  of  vast  proportions,  in  tlie  course  of  whicli 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  again  arrayed  against  her,  and  for 
a  time  Russia,  Sweden,  and   Denmark,  menaced  her  with  the  so- 

illed  *'  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North."     The  wonderful  story  is 
»ld  with  consummate  skill  by  Captain  Mahan,  whose  books  shonld 
read  wherever  the  British  flag  flies.     I  borrow  from  him  this 
elorjuent  summary  :  — 


I 


Great  Britain  will  be  seen  to  enter  tho  war  aUitnl  ^^  ttli  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  against  France.  One  by  one  the  allieA  drop  away,  until 
the  island  kingdom,  with  two-fifihs  the  population  of  Franoe,  and  a  dis- 
affected Ireland,  stands  alono  face  to  face  ivith  the  mighty  onset  of  the 
Bevolution.  Again  and  again  she  knits  tho  coalitiotis,  which  aro  as  often 
cut  asunder  by  the  victorious  uword  of  the  French  army.  Still  bho  stands 
alone  on  tho  defensive,  until  the  destruction  of  the  combined  fleets  at ' 
Trafalgar,  aud  the  ascendency  of  her  own  navy,  due  lo  the  immenso 
physical  loss,  and  yet  more  to  the  moral  annihilation  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
enable  her  to  assume  tho  offensive  in  tho  Peninsula,  after  tho  Spanish 
uprising — an  offcnsivo  based  absolutely  upon  hor  control  of  tho  sefti 
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The  resnlt  was  nctory  on  seft  antl  land,  victory  whicli  ushered  in 
an  em  of  peace,  conferred  a  naval  prestige  still  enduring,  laid  the 
fotmdations  of  tbo  modem  Colonial  systera,  and  secured  ita  nn- 
eheokcd  development.  In  this  gigantic  conflict,  involving  the 
destimeB  of  tho  British  people,  Colonial  resources  played  a  stib- 
ordinate  part.  Tho  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  1793  wore 
considerable  in  number.  They  supplied,  in  Burke's  words,  "oppor- 
tunities of  port,"  provisions  and  water;  for  most  of  them  were 
geographically  convenient  in  regard  to  naval  operations.  Colonial 
tfoopd  fought  under  the  flag  in  the  West  Indies,  and  India  reu- 
darad  Tftluable  assistance.  ef<pecially  in  Egypt  and  Mauritius.  But, 
except  in  Canada,  the  British  Colonist  was  not,  as  yet,  a  real  ele- 
ment of  fighting  strength.  The  lost  Colonies  of  North  Ametica— 
then  the  United  States — stood  aloof,  though  driven  into  ineffectual 
naval  hostilities  '  with  France  in  179«,  and  in  1812  they  drifted  for 
the  second  time  into  conflict  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  pre- 
oooupatioDs  of  British  statesmen,  and  a  prevailing  ignorance  of  tho 
qoeaiion  at  issue,  afford  the  only  excuse  for  this  most  unnecessary 
WMT,  which  proved  niinous  to  the  commerce  of  tho  United  States,  and 

I  Bowed  seeds  of  bitterness  not  yet  sterilized.  In  this  unfortunate 
*ini|B:gle,  Caradian  Mihtia  proved  their  fighting  capacity. 
Throughout  the  long  war  which  sprang  fi-om  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Colonies  seem  to  have  Iwen  viewed  as  outlying  portions  of 
the  national  estate,  to  ho  defended,  as  fur  as  possible,  by  the  Mother 
Coonlry  on  tho  ground  of  tlieir  pecuniary  value,  and  because  tho 
Ml  of  territory  involved  a  loss  of  honour  and  prttstige.  Their 
ooouaerce  was  practically  a  British  monopoly,  and  in  the  main  the 
mu*,  as  Napoleon  well  understood,  was  a  contest  for  commercial 
flupremacy.  As  independent  soarecs  of  national  strength,  they  were 
MB  yet  unrecognised. 

In  the  dawn  of  our  colonial  era,  Newfoundbind  was  regarded  as 
of  primary  importance.  "  A  successful  attack  on  the  Newfoundland 
fl«ei,'*  said  Ealeigh,  "  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
beEall  England."  since  the  fisheries  were  the  "  mainstay  and  suppoib 
of  the  Western  counties,"  The  commercial  centre  then  shifted  to 
North  America.  "  This  great  city,*'  said  Burke  of  Bristol  in  1774, 
**anuun  pillar  in  the  commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain,  must 
loUer  un  its  base  by  the  slightest  mistake  in  uur  American  measures.** 

Tb«inerciLDtilo  ahippini;  of  France  had  already  been  &o  entiroly  de^iToyod 
Vy  Unrnl  Britain,  ihab  slie  sufforeil  far  more  frum  the  cet^satiun  of  Uie  cairying 
tetiW,  wbicb  AjDcricans  had  nuuntaiued  (or  her.  than  (roiu  the  all&cks  of  tho 
navy."— Mahan, 
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At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  West  Indies  occupied  the 
first  position.  Their  trade  was  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  "  If  our  islands  should  fall,'* 
wrote  Nelson ,  *'  England  would  be  so  clamorous  for  peace  that  we  should 
humble  ourselves."  In  the  West  Indies,  therefore,  hard  fighting 
'occurred,  in  which  both  combatants,  and  the  French  especially,  made 
use  of  native  troops. 

Since  the  crowning  triumph  of  British  sea-power  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  national  conditions  have  undergone  an 
entire  change.  Captain  Mahan  has  shown  that  between  1793  and 
1800  the  total  war  loss  of  British  trade  did  not  exceed  2^  per  cent., 
and  was  probably  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  but  this  small  result  of  the 
immense  efforts  of  our  enemies  was  not  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  period.  As  the  control  of  the  sea  was  established  by  her  navy, 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  steadily  increased.  The  fresh  impetus 
was  actually  given  during  the  great  conflict,  and  when,  in  1814,  a 
general  peace  swept  away  all  external  hindrances,  the  way  was  clear 
for  an  enormous  commercial  and  colonial  expansion.  A  total  trade 
of  about  j^ll2,000,000  m  1800  has  grown  to  about  £970,000,000 
according  to  ofScial  returns  for  1898  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  latter  figure  is  quite  inadequate  and  that,  estimated  according 
to  the  methods  applied  in  the  same  return  to  the  trade  of  foreign 
Powers,  this  figure  should  be  fully  £2,000,000,000.'  It  seems  certain 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  world 
is  British.  Taking  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  gauge,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  traffic  credited  to  the  three  leading  Powers  in  1808 
was: — 

Great  Britain 7418  per  cent. 

Germany 7'43  „      „ 

France 6-53  „      „ 

Returns  of  steam  shipping,  which  are  doubtless  trustworthy,  give 
lor  1895 :— 

SteAtners. 
Aijove  17  kiiota.    Tot*l. 

Great  Britain 00  7,185 

Germany H  912 

France  17  555 

Such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  predominance  of  the  British  nation  in  the  trade  of  the  world 
is  absolute  and  unapproached. 
The  Colonial  development  upon  which  this  predominance  is  largely 
*  See  a  letter  signed  "  Scrutator  "  in  Times  of  September  22, 1894. 
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bftac^  hftfl  been  pbenomonal.  Canada,  which  bec&me  British 
(cmtory  in  1763,  has  passed  successively  through  a  period  of 
ndlit&ry  role,  a  divided  Provincial  constitution  inaugurate<l  in  1791 
ADd  gT«&tly  extende<l  in  1>^5£),  to  the  powerful  Federation  established 
in  1807.  A  popalation  of  300.000  in  1812  has  grown  to  6,000,000; 
lb«  public  revenue  has  reached  ;fH.OOO,000 ;  an  external  trade  of 
£49,000,000  has  been  built  up.  The  Capo  of  Good  Hope  restored 
to  thoDatavi&n  Bepublic  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  recaptured  in 
1808,  has  in  90  years  become  a  great  self-governing  Colony,  with  a 
poptiUtion  of  nearly  2.000.000  and  a  trade  of  about  ^25,000,000. 
East  Australia,  with  a  single  settlement  of  U.OOO  souls  in  1810, 
has  doTe1oi)ed  into  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  with 
an  a^Egregate  population  of  more  than  2,000,000,  and  a  trade  of  about 
£S1,G00,000  ;  Now  Zealand,  British  territory  only  since  1840»  has 
alrmdy  a  population  of  at  least  000,000  engaged  in  developing  her 
rich  resources,  and  in  maintaining  a  trade  exceeding  £'] ($,000,000. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  run  through  the  roll  of  our  Colonial 
aohtovaments  during  this  century.  In  IdOO,  there  was  no  single  self • 
governing  Colony  as  the  term  is  now  understoo<l,  Tlicre  are  now 
aleren  British  communities  invoatod  with  the  control  of  their 
affairs— eleven  vigorous  centres  sprend  over  the  world,  from  which 
radiate  the  principles  cf  civil  hberty  transplanted  from  the  Mother 
Coontvy. 

Tbe  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the 
Colonies  is  complete  ;  and  the  foresight  of  Burke  has  been  abundantly 
justified.  "As  regards  our  Colonies,"  wrote  Mr.  Ciladstone  twenty- 
flve  ^cars  ago,'  **  we  have  gradually  rtached  the  invaluable  knowledge 
Uiat  one  and  the  same  secret  of  a  free  autonomy  is  a  specific  ahke 
Tr  "  '>fof  the  Mother  Country,  the  ino-sculiiie  and  vigorous 
*,  of  the  dependency,  and  the  integrity  of  tbe  Empire." 

No  longer  hampered,  as  in  Burke's  day,  by  "  prohibitions,  guards^ 
^m        penaltiea,  and    forfeitures,**   the    Colonies    have  created    a   tni<le 
^B       of  ^D.000,000  with  foreign  countries— a  trade  previously  unk-nown, 
^^       and  powTflfling  a  politieal  importance  beyond  its  intrinsic  value. 
I  The  magnificent  fabric  uf  the  Empire  thus  rests  wholly  upon  a 

I  commercial  basis.    It  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  deliberate  design  ; 

I  1%  is  i>ot  tbe  result  of  accident,  but  the  product  of  natural  forces 

\  Cpringing  from  the  genius  of  a  free  pei>ple.     One  condition  was;' 

^^L  how«ver,  vital  to  its  construction.  The  instinct  of  sea-power,  born 
^^T  hi  tlie  days  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  handed  down  by  a  long  hne  of 
f  gnftt  sea  men,  culminated  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 

^^  ■  Edinimrgh  Rtview,  October  1870. 
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Naval  supremacy,  finally  established  at  Trafalgar,  was  the  neces- 
sary guarantee  of  secure  Colonial  development.  Under  the  ffigis  ol 
the  British  navy,  too  little  recognised  but  all  present,  that  develop- 
ment has  attained  its  present  dimensions.  The  menace  remained, 
though  the  actual  assertion  of  power  ended  in  1814,  and  for  more 
than  eighty  years  the  vast  trade  of  the  Empire  has  gone  free  npoD 
the  seas.  If  the  hot-bed  Colonial  system,  which  finds  favour  and 
extremely  httlo  success  in  Franco  and  Germany,  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  Great  Britain,  and  if  snbsidies  for  secondary  objects 
have  not  always  been  forthcoming,  the  Mother  Country  has,  never- 
theless, provided  for  her  Colonies  the  guarantee  to  which  is  due 
their  whole  progress  and  prosperity.  The  human  mind  easily 
forgets  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accustomed  phenomena,  and 
the  debt  of  the  Colonies  to  the  na\7  is  not  even  now  fully  recognised. 
Yet,  in  these  eighty  years  of  uninterrupted  commerce,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  when  only  the  menace  of  an  inadequate  fleet 
stood  between  the  nation  and  war  ;  while,  thanks  to  naval  force 
alone,  the  campaign  of  1854-5  imperilled  no  Colonial  interests.  Thg 
course  of  recent  events  has  demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  effects  of  a  substantial  increase  to  the  navy. 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Empire  has  reached  11.000,000 
square  miles,  and  embraces  half  the  points  of  vantage  of  the  world. 
The  subjects  oE  Her  Majesty  number  at  least  310,000,000,  of  whom 
more  than  nO,000,000  are  oC  our  own  race.  Tlie  aggregate  public 
revenue  aninniits  to  i'l 97,000,000 ;  the  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture to  about  £rj;-i,000,00O,  of  which  the  Colonies  account  for  less 
than  £1,COO,000.  The  land  forces  numbur  more  than  a  million  of 
armed  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  153,000  arc  professional  soldiers  ; ' 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  fully  400,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who 
have  received  military  training. 

The  potential  strength  and  tlie  wealth  of  resources  which  the  ■ 
above  figures  imply  are  unrivalled,  and  the  I'ritish  nation,  thoroughly 
organised  for  defence,  would  defy  aggression.  If  the  national  con- 
fidence does  not  as  yet  correspond  to  the  available  strength,  the 
reasons  are  evident.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  wide-spread  and 
awell-foimdedsense  of  unreadiness,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  curious 
tendency  towards  self-disparagement  in  military  affairs.  The  myriad 
bayonets  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  dazzle  our  imagination  j  the 
tremendous  di'ama  of  1870-1  haunts  our  dreams.  We  unconsciously 
moasuro  our  strength  by  continental  standards,  forgetting  our  own 

'  Tncluding  First  Bescrres  at  home,  Hyderabad  Conttiigont,  and  local  regi* 
meats  in  India. 
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luBtoiy  ftnd  our  special  conditions.  While  it  is  uatmally  the  policy 
of  our  rivals  to  assure  us  of  our  iwpoteuce,  there  are,  neverthe- 
IflBBi  signs  th&t  iho  darinant  streugth  of  the  Driiish  nation  ia  not 
vmnarkedi  and  that  the  antoDishing  vij^'our  sliown  during  the  last 
period  of  trial  has  not  passed  wholly  out  o[  remenihnvnce.  KatioQs, 
jver,  like  uidividuala,  are  for  the  most  part  taken  at  their  own 
ktion.  A  Power,  rich  and  prosptirous,  impelled  towards  expan- 
lIoD  by  its  inherited  instincts,  and  by  the  natural  vigour  of  its 
petoplo,  yet  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  weak  and  unpre- 
pared, must  always  tempt  aggression.  The  apparent  disproportion 
beUreeu  the  activity  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
organist  power  at  its  back,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
general  unpopularity. 

To  confer  on  the  nation  strength  proportionate  to  its  means ;  to 
insure  such  due  forethought  that  its  immense  resources  may  be 
•kly  and  smoothly  made  available  in  the  event  of  war ;  to  define 
obligations  of  individual  numbers ;  to  decentralise  measures 
of  preparation,  while  retaining  the  necessary  power  of  imparting  an 
iwdivided  impulse ;  and,  by  thus  £rmly  welding  together  the 
•red  units  of  the  Empire,  to  inspire  universal  confidence  — 
GbMB  are  tlie  objects  of  national  defence.  Their  full  attainment- 
would  be  the  surest  giiarauleo  of  peace,  and  in  one  respect  at  least 
Lh«  omens  ore  favourable.  The  old  view  of  Colonies  as  the  property 
of  the  Mother  Country  has  disappeared.  They  are  now  regarded 
as  integml  parts  of  the  Empire,  contributing  to  its  resources,  its 
preBtige.  And  its  stability.  The  mutual  interdependence  of  Great 
an^  Greater  Britain  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  We  feel  the 
tnitb  embodied  in  Sir  John  Hobinson's  words:  "If  Greater 
Brii  '  '  >M  fall  to  pieces,  then  God  help  Great  Britain."  Mr. 
l)t;,  I  ,  t:  for  the  whole  nation,  when  he  declared  that '  "We 

cannot  imagine  any  description  of  circumstances  by  which  the 
Colonies  should  be  humiliated  or  their  powei*8  lessened,  under  which 
the  Empire  would  not  beitself  humiliated,  weakened,  and  lessened." 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  prosperity  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Empire  depends  upon  sea-borne  commerce ;  to  most  of  them 
it  ifi  vital.  To  Canada,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  Australasia,  a  sus- 
lained  interruption  of  ocean  communications  would  mean  ruin.  Lidia 
grows  more  and  more  sensitive  even  to  minor  fluctuations  of  com- 
BMIM.  Singapore  and  Hong-Rong  are  simply  great  trade  centres 
in  kliemMlree  almost  rosourceless. 

The  first  postulate  of  national  defence  is,  therefore,  a  navy  able  to 

'  Conference  of  1887. 
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maintain  open  corainunicatione.  A  trade  wliich  miist  continue 
diiriiig  war  can  bo  protocted  on  the  seas  alono,  and  fortified  harbours 
— never  of  first-rate  importance  to  the  British  nation — have  lost 
valae  in  proportion  to  the  neceasity  for  the  sustained  movements  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  The  Empire  is  the  proof  that,  in  the  past 
the  navy  was  able  on  the  whole  to  guard  the  ocean  highways. 

Commerce-destroying  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
object  of  war,  a  new  form  of  national  peril.  It  is,  in  actual  fact, 
the  oldest  of  all  methods  by  which  maritime  Powers  have  sought  to 
injure  their  enemies.  Against  Great  Britain  it  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  waH 
attempted  with  deliberate  purpose,  backed  by  all  the  force  at  the 
disposal  of  Napoleon.  It  broke  down  absolutely,  and  Napoleon, 
failing  at  sea,  was  driven  in  despair  to  invent  the  so-called  "  Con- 
tinental system,"  which  demonded  the  military  domination  of  Europe 
for  effective  accomplishment,  and  entailed  the  downfall  of  the  in- 
ventor. Nothing  stands  out  more  clearly  from  the  pages  of  history 
than  that  successful  commerce-destroying  is  possible  only  to  a  Power 
which,  by  naval  victories  or  by  menace,  lias  established  supremacy, 
physical  or  moral,  over  the  fighting  fleet  of  its  adversary.  The  idea 
tliat  an  inferior  Power,  keeping  its  battleships  in  port,  and  declining 
fleet  actions,  can.  nevertheless,  bring  the  trade  of  an  enemy  to  a 
stiindstill,  has  no  basis  either  in  reason  or  in  experience. 

The  Alabama,  a  alow  steamer,  wrought  easy  havoc  among  sailing 
sliips.  Her  commander  has  shown  how  her  career  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  cut  short ;  but  in  any  case  the  rostrictiona  imposed  upon 
sailing  vessels  render  them  indefensible  in  most  waters  against  the 
attack  of  steamships.     The  greater  part  of  British  sailing  vessels 

I  must  be  laid  up  during  war  witli  a  nnval  Power,  and  this  is  a  factor 
of  which  national  defence  must  take  cognisance.  The  steam  mercan- 
tile fleet  of  the  British  Empire  is,  however,  never  employed  up  to  its 
lull  capacity.  Wc  have  an  available  reserve^of  transporting  power,' 
and  in  less  than  a  year  large  numbers  of  fist  steamers  could  be  built. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  steam  mercantile  marine,  by  the  elasticity,  of 
course,  open  to  it,  and  by  its  power  of  dispersion  in  dangerous 
waters  and  of  concentration  upon  points  which  can  be  guarded,  is 
far  more  defensible  than  was  the  trade  which,  under  the  effective 
p;otection  of  the  na\T,  throve  during  the  wars  of  the  past.  Again, 
the  convoy  system  can  now  be  applied  with  advantages  formerly 
i 


'  In  1685,  no  less  thau  102  large  steamers  were  employed  ia  conveying  troops 
ftnd  rikilway  plant  to  Suakira.  The  whole  sea-going  steam  tonnage  of  Bussia 
wooidout  have  sulUced  for  the  purpose ;  but  British  trade  was  quite  unaffected. 
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ttMllaiiiable.  Finally,  iLo  American  Wur  has  uhuwn  the  difiicuUiefl 
of  nuaUining  conanercial  blockades.  There  were  vesseln  which 
rmn  into  Boathem  ports  almost  with  the  regularity  of  mail  steamers, 
in  ^to  ol  the  utmost  cUorts  to  restrain  them,  and  it  should  never 
b«  ioTgoiton  that  the  Confederate  States  possessed  no  sea-going  fleet 
wh*i«ver. 

The  primar)'  duty  of  the  national  navy  may  be  best  defined  as 
"  tlie  prot€'Ction  of  theseacommunicationB  of  the  Empire."  I  prefer 
tfaifl  defiDition  to  any  other,  because  it  alone  in  adequately  compre- 
henaive,  and  because  it  expresHcs  the  broad  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  Dftvy  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  senes  to  correct  the  narrow 
local  ideas  which  occasionally  find  utterance  both  at  home  and  m 
thfl  Colonies.  The  navy  ii^  and  must  be  essentially  the  defensive 
force  nf  the  Empire.  Its  functions  cannot  he  localised;  the  national 
iMcurity  turns  npon  its  effective  action  as  a  single  unfettered  force. 
To  Autftmlasia,  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Fleets  are  fully  as 
itnportant  as  the  squadron  in  Australoeian  waters  ;  the  interests  of 
GrvAt  Britain  are  defended  in  China  as  well  as  in  the  Channel. 

That  this  view  is  gaining  ground  is  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
ir«ct4  Iroiu  Colonial  newspapers  published  0,500  miles  apart.  The 
"  Cape  Times  "  slaWs— 

**  We  watit  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  not  to  split  it  up  and  distract  its 
forCML  The  ideal  of  the  immediate  future  is  not  a  network  of  petty 
Cclooial  fle«t»  which  might  be  chaffering  about  differences  of  opinion  in 
ib*  lae*  of  the  Med'>,  like  the  auxiliary  ships  of  Athens  before  Salamis. 
Tbs  Ueal  U  that  while  the  central  power  keepti,  oa  keep  it  mu&t  for  many 
m  long  day.  the  reHpontiibility  for  the  defence  of  the  Kmpire.  and  wields  As 
with  ooe  brnin  and  one  arm  the  groat  weapon  which  ficcures  this,  the 
■■Hwtil  parts  that  depend  on  thu  protection  ehouid  care  also  to  help 
wiibtbacovt" 

Ai  about  the  same  time  the  **  Brisbane  Couner '*  referred  to  *'  the 
Uvowodaus  importance  of  the  British  command  of  the  sea  to  Aus- 
iralaaia,"  and  added  :— 

"  Pirobaibtj  no  other  community  of  fear  millions  in  the  world  hoa  so 
laige  a  eommerM  exposed  to  so  great  an  ocean  rink.  This  trade  reache<1 
UapreMDl  dimensions,  and  is  growing  rapidly  now  under  the  shelter  of 
Uie  Brituh  flag.  It  is  the  Btren^th  represented  by  that  flag  which  haa 
peace  on  the  oeean  for  us." 


TbtM  wise  and  statesmanlike  opinions  would  not  have  been 
fortbooiniDg  ten  years  ago.  In  tl^em  we  may  surely  find  grounds 
of  hopt*  fbr  the  cause  of  national  defence. 

J  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  a 
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general  Colonial  contribution  in  aid  of  the  one  pre-eminently 
national  force.  When  once  the  first  principle  of  national  defence 
ia  fully  understood,  this  question  will  resolve  itself.  The  arrange- 
ment voluntarily  entered  upon  by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  if 
defective  in  some  respects  and  conceived  in  a  spirit  insufficiently 
catholic,  is  nevertheless  a  satisfactory  sign  of  an  awakening  sense  of  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  responsibility.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
point  out  that  the  navy  must  be  homogeneous  in  organisation,  and 
controlled  daring  war  from  a  single  directing  centre.  There  are 
some  few  ports  where  local  smaU  craft  might  find  useful  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  navy  which  guards  the  sea  commimications  and 
unites  the  scattered  members  of  the  Empire,  must  be  one  and 
indivisible.  WTiile  the  provision  and  mainteuance  of  sea-going 
Colonial  warships  would  be  an  extravagant  and  an  ineffective  policy, 
the  scattered  units  of  the  Empire  can  nevertheless  afford  valuable 
assistance  by  improving  the  "  opportunities  o  ports  *'  and  by 
facilitating  the  creation  of  local  reserves  of  men.  The  resources  of 
the  navy  are  too  much  centralised  -^sithin  the  United  Kingdom. 
Each  naval  station  should  bo  rendered  capable,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  supplying  in  every  sense  and  of  repairing  the  ships  of  its  squadron 
during  a  period  of  war.  The  present  system  of  manning  the  navy 
is  not  sufficiently  elastic,  and  there  are  already  in  some  Colonies 
quasi-naval  forces,  and  in  others  excellent  material,  which  if  periodi- 
cally trained  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  drilled  on  shore  t^H 
the  service  of  naval  armaments,  would  form  invaluable  reserves  i^^ 
time  of  need.  Herein  lie  possibilities  of  advantage  which  no  other 
Power  posBoases  in  equal  measure — possibilities  which  any  scheme 
national  defence  must  take  into  due  account. 

As  regards  the  necessary  standard  of  naval  strength,  it  would 
improper  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  I  may  say,  however,  that  thi 
standard  should  bo  based  upon  the  naval  resources  of  our  possible 
enemies,  and  that  calculations  by  which  a  proportion  is  sought  to 
be  established  between  the  tonnage  of  our  sea-borne  commerce  and 
that  of  our  warships  are  misleading.  Our  naval  experts  are  well 
able  to  tell  us  what  amount  of  naval  force  is  required  to  control 
the  navies  of  the  Powers  whom  we  must  bo  prepared  to  meet,  and 
the  recent  awakening  of  pubhc  opinion  is  a  guarantee  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  there  will  be  no  slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Mother  Country.  One  new  consideration  cannot  be  passed  over. 
In  the  wars  of  the  past,  our  rivals  were  able  to  excel  us  in  speed  of 
shipbuilding.  This  great  advantage  has  now  passed  to  us,  and 
Great  Britain  alone  of  all  Powers  could  build  and  complete  a 
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baUlcsbip  for  sea  in  eighteen  months  ;  while,  if  as  we  are  sometimes 
ftaked  to  believe,  the  naval  conflicts  of  the  future  are  to  be  decided 
by  nuall  craft,  our  powers  of  constructioii  are  absolutely  tin- 
rivalled. 

A  navy  able  to  maintain  open  communications  is  *not  merely  the 
(ir&l  postulate  of  national  defence,  but  the  prime  condition  of 
fcecarity.  No  accumulation  of  highly  trained  troops  on  shore,  no 
cations  equipped  with  all  the  luxuries  which  modern  science 
•  will,  of  themselves,  avail  should  the  sea  communications 
of  the  Empire  be  definitely  severed.  Both  are  necessary  in  due 
laeasare ;  but,  if  it  were  the  case  that  the  national  means  ran  short, 
mllit&ry  demands  should,  as  Lord  Wolseley  has  stated,  be  un- 
hesitatingly set  aside. 

A  navy  able  to  keep  open  thecommunicHtionsof  the  Empire  will, 
of  nttoesHity,  suffice  to  debar  an  enemy  from  invaaion,  whether  of 
the  Ignited  Kingdom,  or  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies.  Large 
hostile  expeditionary  forces  cannot  bo  transportod  across  the  seas, 
la  iaoft  of  a  superior  fleet,  without  risking  the  fate  of  Conflans  in 
1759,  or  incurring  the  disaster  which  befel  Napoleon's  Egyptian 
Tentnre  in  1798.  In  the  many  projected  invasions  of  this  country, 
British  lud  has  invariably  been  counted  upon.  Even  Naj>oleon 
reckoned  with  singular  lack  of  judgment '  on  a  popular  rising  in 
hte  tevQor.  In  none  of  the  members  of  the  Empire  could  a  modem 
hstader  pretend  to  seek  effective  allies,  and  one  of  the  principal 
iDdoeements  to  accept  naval  risiks  has  disappeared. 

Small  expeditions,  directed  not  to  effect  territorial  conquests, 
but  to  destroy  national  resources,  may,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  past, 
evade  a  superior  na%*y.  If  launched  on  distant  errands,  their  task 
is  dUtiiictly  more  diflicuU  and  dangerous  now  than  formerly,  in 
eoawqiUDce  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  coal  supply ;  but  we 
dare  not  overlook  the  contingency.  Such  expeditions,  whether 
ied  by  troops,  or  carried  out  by  cruisers,  are  of  the  nature 
Wherever  national  resources  necessary  for  purpose  of 
war  arc  accumulated,  local  means  of  resistance  against  a  raid 
an  needed.  Wherever  \'aluable  property,  easily  accessible  from 
tiM  Bea,  is  gathered  together,  local  protection  may  be  desirable.' 
Thus  U  jofltified  the  fortification  of  certain  harbours  by  a  Power 

*  '  )•  rstan<l  tliat,  thoujfh  discontented  with  their  Oovemmrnt, 

tiK>  .re  ezlrnn^ljr  jcaUuiH  of  forLM^uem.**— Jainee. 

'  Ld£fcl  pfuUiCiiou  in  thlfl  coso  is  evidently  a  measure  of  insurance  whioh 
■aeb  Cf^oy  is  bound  to  take  into  consideration.  The  means  twcnsswcf  to  deny 
a  harhoar  io  a  hostUo  oniiscr  are  simple  and  inexpensive. 
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which  depends  for  existence  on  naval  supremacy.  The  real  defence 
of  those  ports  lies  upon  the  seas ;  but  just  as  the  commander 
of  a  great  field  army,  operating  in  a  country  everywhere  travers- 
able by  light  eavalry,  would  provide  defences  for  his  depots,  so 
a  nation  possessing  a  dominant  navy  must  be  prepared  against 
injmy  by  small  forces  which  may  evade  its  >var8hip8.  The  object 
of  an  enemy  under  such  conditions  being  merely  to  efTect  the 
maximum  damage  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  a  minimum  risk 
of  becoming  compromised,  it  follows  that  the  defences  to  which  I 
refer  may  be  always  moderate  in  scope,  but  will  depend  on  the 
geographical  propinquity  of  the  possible  base  of  attack.  A  harbour 
which  could  be  raided  by  a  force  able  to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  its 
own  defences  on  Iho  following  day,  obviously  occupies  a  different 
position  to  one  lying  1,000  miles  from  such  shelter. 

Here  arise  a  host  of  technical  considerations  and  details  into 
which  I  cannot  enter.  The  principle  for  which  I  contend  is,  that 
the  entire  question  of  the  selection  of  harbours  for  defence,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  requisite  defence,  is  one  which  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  on  broad  national  lines.  It  is  not  a  number  of  geographically 
isolated  States,  with  interests  only  partially  coincident,  which  have 
to  be  defended,  but  a  united  Kmpire  linked  together  by  a  powerful 
navy.  In  times  of  peace,  the  objects  of  the  members  of  this  Empire 
must  frequently  take  a  local  shape — this  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
individual  vigour — but  national  defence  recognises  no  separation 
between  Colonial  interests  and  these  of  the  United  Kingclom. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  several  of  the  self- governing 
Colonies  for  the  fortification  of  their  portrf.  Largo  sums  have  thus 
been  ungrudgmgly  expended,  while  other  Colonies  have  freely  voted 
generous  contributions  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the 
Home  Government  and  that  of  India  has  devoted  relatively  enormous 
funds  to  the  defences  of  the  ports  under  their  direct  charge.  The 
Spirit  evinced  by  these  measures  is  altogether  admirable,  and  if  the 
results  are  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory,  the  cause  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  way  in  which  the  several  local  problems  were 
approached.  Coast  furiification  presents  many  fascinations,  to 
which  the  number  and  variety  of  its  weajrons  lend  force.  The 
question,  "  How  can  this  port  be  most  efficiently  defended  ?  "  leads 
straight  to  demands  which  have  no  end.  Each  successive  professor 
of  the  art  will  discover  some  new  defect,  or  will  advocate  as  essential 
the  adoption  of  some  nuw  weapon.  Finality  will  prove  to  be  un- 
attainable. The  principles  of  national  defence,  however,  require 
that  the  question  should  bo  put  as  follows  : — "  This  port  belongs  to 
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A  maritime  Empire,  ^vhich  clopendg  for  oxistenoe  on  sea-borne  trads 
ftcid  open  harbours.  The  naval  resources  of  possible  enemies  and 
the  iKMition  of  tbeir  bases  are  known.  Hasty  raids  for  purposes  of 
dttCtraetion  have  to  be  guarded  against.  Having  regard  to  the 
gMgnphical  position  of  the  port,  what  permanent  defences  do  you 
fOpOOC  ?  "  The  difference  in  the  point  of  view  is  vntal,  and  it  may 
h^^ktn  that  the  expert  in  matters  of  fortification  is  not  well  qualified 
to  giT«  an  authoritative  answer. 

An  exaggerated — even  a  wasteful — capital  expenditure  on  coast 
dftlenoefl  is  in  itself  a  minor  evil.  Perversion  of  national  aims,  and 
•Vir  increasing  expenditure  on  sedentary  forces  which,  as  history 
■bovBr  will  be  of  little  account  in  war.  constitute  the  main  objection 
lo  ill-advised  fortification.  The  theory,  that  by  means  of  fortifica- 
tion naval  deficiencies  can  be  supplied,  is  for  us  distinctly  dangerous. 
U^ppUy,  there  are  everywhere  signs  that  this  theory  is  passing  out 
of  lavoor. 

The  moans  of  dostractioii  ut  the  disposal  of  a  hostile  ship  in  an 
onloriifiod  port  aro  rigidly  limited.  Shipping  may  be  sunk  if 
neewible  to  fire  or  to  unresisted  boat  attack  ;  dock  caissons  may  be 
aigiired,  if  oxpased.  Shell  may  be  thrown  into  a  town ;  but  the 
daoago  would  not  be  great,  and  unless  means  of  replenishment 
vsra  eloae  at  hand,  nothing  approaching  to  a  heavy  bombardmoub 
vadd  be  attempted.  In  order,  therefore,  to  tnfiict  substantial 
ii^ory,  men  must  be  landed.'  Hence  arise  the  immense  advaoitages 
of  pOBBOssing  an  eflective  mihtary  force  on  shore.  Knowing  the 
gnmad,  such  a  force  becomes  formidable  beyond  its  numbers  to  an 
enemy  whose  time  may  bo  short,  and  whoso  ships  may  bo  rendered 
Jbors  ds  carmhat  by  a  loss  ot personricL  Even  where  coast  fortifica- 
lioDS  are  al>sent,  the  presence  of  a  trained  and  well-armed  mobile 
force  will  confer  substantial  protection.  Where  such  fortifications 
exifft,  they  are — unless  known  to  be  unprepared — most  unlikely  to 
be  mbjecied  (o  direct  attack — a  process  which  has  rarely  commended 
ileelf  even  to  the  snp^-rior  Naval  Power.  As  on  a  small  scale  at 
DMik  and  at  Calvi  in  1704.  and  recently  on  a  large  scale  at  Port 
Arthur  end  Woi-Lai-wei,  it  is  the  back  door  which  is  usually  selected. 
la  these,  ai  in  a  hmidrod  other  cases,  coast  defences  helplessly  fell 
^K    Mftoo-  of  operations  in  which  their  specialist  garrisons 

^V    ooold  {  ,  a't.    Even  from  the  local  point  of  view,  field  troops 

m         abonld  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  in  coast  defence. 


*  Tb«  atrikinf  experience  of  FiK>chow  ahows  the  small  amount  of  matorial 
capable  of  being  intliotcd  without  putting  men  on  thore^ 
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Obliyion    of    this  considoration^   induced   by  the  fascinations  of 
fovtiiicakion,  is  by  no  means  confined  to.  the  Chinese. 

I  havo  designated  the  Navy  as  the  defensive  force  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  tltat  its  action  should  be  strategically  offensive,  in 
the  sense  that  it  must  be  enabled,  as  in  the  past,  to  regard  an 
enemy's  coast-line  as  its  frontier,  and  obser\'ing  hJs  ports,  to  court 
fleet  actions.  The  offensive  power  of  a  navy,  however  strong,  ends 
with  the  shore.  We  cannot,  during  a  naval  war,  afford  to  conunit 
our  sailors  to  operations  on  land.  As  in  Egypt  (1800),  in  Mauritius 
(1810),  and  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  absolute  need  of 
mihtary  forces  must  arise.  To  facilitate  the  task  of  the  navy  in 
guarding  our  sea  communications,  it  may  be  necessai^  to  employ 
troops  for  the  captiu'e  of  positions  which  aid  the  naval  operations  of 
an  enemy.  There  coutes  a  point,  at  whicli  the  employment  of 
miUtai7  force  is  ahke  more  economical  and  more  decisive  than  any 
action  possible  to  a  navy.  And,  further,  a  defensive  policy  will  not 
BUjQico  either  to  bring  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion,  or  to  bbcutb 
adequate  guarantees  for  a  lasting  peace.  For  all  these  reasons. 
mobile  troops,  not  sedentary  garrisons,  are  supremely  important. 
*'K  wo  be  once  driven  to  the  defensive,"  said  Haleigh,  "farewell 
might." 

So  soon  as  the  navy  has  obtained  physical  or  moral  supremacy* 
military  force— the  real  offensive  weapon  of  the  nation— is  set  free 
for  action.  The  idea  of  intervention  in  a  Continental  struggle,  by 
handing  over  two  Army  Corps  to  become  appendages  of  the  armed 
strength  of  a  Power  possessing  twenty,  may  bo  dismissed  as  a  vain 
dream.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  national  honour  can  bo  guarded,  and 
the  national  interests  secured.  Obhgations  to  allies,  if  such  exist, 
cannot  thus  be  most  effectively  discharged.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  employment  of  expeditionary  forces — "conjunct  expediuons," 
as  they  used  to  be  termed — against  the  outlying  possessions  of  an 
enemy  who  is  restrained  by  the  navy  from  adopting  similar 
measures,  a  tremendous  weapon  lies  ready  to  our  hands.  Immenae 
resources  in  steam  shipping  and  convenient  harbours  combine  to 
facihtate  over-sea  operations,  and  our  military  forces,  if  duly  pre- 
pared, possess  an  offensive  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength. 

Ilifitory  clearly  indicates  that  the  primary  duties  of  the  mihtary 
forces  of  the  Empire  in  war  must  bo  offensive,  and  that  their 
functions  in  regiird  to  local  defence,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
Colonies,  are  subordinate.  Modem  conditions  add  force  to  these 
considerations.    Nevertheless,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  this 
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gte^X  priuciple  of  national  policy  is  little  recognised,  and  defensive 
idMlfl  are  permitted  to  inspire  our  military  organisation  aod 
maisares  of  preparation. 

Daring  the  old  wars,  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  alone  fur- 
ni^ed  men  and  material  for  equipping  over-sea  expeditions.  The 
tiine  b*s  oome  when  wo  may  confidently  expect  the  co-operation 
of  Gre&ier  Britain  in  this  most  important  branch  of  national 
defence.  The  armed  strength  of  the  Colonies  now  reaches  a  total 
of  more  tlian  00,000  men,  and  evident  strategic  advantage  lies  in 
ibo  power  of  operating  from  distant  bases.  The  patriotic  action 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1885  is  significant  of  the  new  possibilities. 
llAny  of  our  Colonial  forces  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  for 
irar&re  of  the  nature  implie<l,  are  distinctly  better  fitted  than  the 
Kofopean  conscript.  Other  such  forces  are  in  a  somewhat  backward 
ctai«>,  and  some  Colonies  neglect  to  pronde  themselves  T^ith  military 
organisations.  Much  has^  however,  been  ejected  of  lat«  years  in 
this  direction^  and  the  education  of  national  opinion,  supplemented 
by  wftll  advised  assistance  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  supported 
by  energy  and  tact  on  the  part  of  Colonial  Governors,  would  brijig 
aboui  great  results.  Colonel  Man  has  lately  told  you  '  what  has 
been  done  in  Trinidad  ;  but,  as  be  has  pointed  out,  this  one  small 
tslaad  maintained  in  1884  a  force  of  4,500  men,  officered  largely 
by  loyal  subjects  of  alien  descent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
tJuU  in  other  Colonies— as,  for  example,  Mauritius—excellent 
maifriftl  for  the  formation  of  military  forces  only  awaits  a  fostering 

Each  Colonial  force,  however  small,  should  re^rd  itself  as  an 
integral  portion  of  a  great  national  organisation,  and  should  be 
prcftred  if  necessary  to  act  outside  its  own  territory.  From  the 
ftnUegJe  point  of  view,  Greater  Britain  may  be  divided  into  spheres 
of  action  corresponding  to  the  naval  stations  of  the  Fleet.  All  the 
IocaI  forces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Afirioa,  Aostralasia,  and  China,  should  in  case  of  necessity  be 
AvmilAble  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  naval  commands,^  to  which 
tbfy  Miverally  belong. 

The  regular  troops  of  the  British  Army  and  of  India  are  at  all 
timM  available  for  service  in  imy  part  of  the  world.  In  the  event 
of  national  emergency,  the  Militia  should  be  enabled,  by  proclama- 
tioo,  (o  share  this  distinction,  and  the  employment  of  Volunteer 

Pcmsnbv  %  18tfo. 

fioUi   Canada  un<J   Ute  West  Indins  vonld  thns  belong  to  tli«  North 
fiaUOQt    I  fihoulil  prefer  tv  ftdU  ChiuA  to  the  Australasian  gpbere. 
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baitalions  in  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  Bbould  be  facilitated.  I 
believe  tliat  this  extension  of  tbeir  spheres  of  usefubiGSS  wonld  be 
welcomed  by  the  forces  in  question.  To  accustom  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  purely  defensiye  role,  waiting  at  home  for  an 
enemy  who  cannot  arrive  till  the  national  cause  is  already  in 
extremis,  appears  a  grave  mistake. 

There  is  no  fear  that  local  defence  would  suffer  neglect  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  conferring  greater  elasticity  upon  ourmihtary 
arrangements.  The  local  view  may  be  safely  counted  upon  to 
assert  itself.  If  invasion  were  really  impending,  it  is  certain  that 
volunteers  would  not  bo  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  Melbourne  is 
imperilled,  Victorian  troops  will  not  be  transported  to  Tasmania. 
Such  contingencies  depend  entirely  on  the  naval  situation,  and  ihe 
real  danger  is  that  a  too  rigid  system  may  prevent  a  needed  rein- 
forcement of  the  troops  of  one  Colony  by  those  of  another ;  or  that 
the  chance  of  a  strategic  stroke  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
national  cause  may  be  lost  for  want  of  pre-arraugement. 

Spheres  of  action  being  allotted  to  Colonial  forces,  regular 
troops  reinforced  by  them  become  available  for  expeditions 
which  are  certain  to  be  necessary  in  a  great  war.  To  regular 
troops,  assisted  perhaps  by  native  irregulars,  must  be  entrusted  the 
defence  of  the  land  frontier  of  India.  Upon  this  question  I  speak 
with  the  diffidence  necessary  to  one  who  has  not  the  advantage  of 
knomng  the  country.  1  have,  however,  carefully  studied  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  our  many  frontier  campaigns — campaigns  which  of 
late  years  have  been  based  upon  a  well-equipped  railway  system, 
with  the  great  resources  of  populous  India  at  its  back.  Considering 
the  enormous  transport  required  even  for  operations  so  limited  in 
scope  as  those  in  Chitral,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  for  many 
years  Russia  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  serious  in>'asion. 
Flans  have  been  lightly  sketched  by  alarmists ;  but  I  do  not  find 
any  real  attempt  to  show  bow  our  Aniatic  rival  is  to  procure  and  to 
feed  the  vast  number  of  transport  animals  necessary  for  operating  in 
strength  across  the  most  difficult  frontier  in  the  world.  Central  Asia 
cannot  compete  as  a  base  with  India.  The  long  single  line  of  raflway 
which  nina  from  the  Caspian  to  within  170  miles  of  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  is  not  comparable  as  a  line  of  military  communications 
to  the  sea,  which  can  carry  the  resources  of  the  Empire  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  That  curious  distrust  of  our  miUtai7  strength 
to  which  I  have  referred,  tends  to  blind  us  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  achieved  in  recent  years.  We 
were  never  so  strong  in  India  as  now,  and  so  lon^  as  internal 
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fcnnqaitlity  is  aissured,  there  aro  no  present  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion in  this,  portion  of  the  Empire.  Russia  has  mauy  Asiatic 
projects  in  hand  ;  hut  for  years  the  invasion  of  India  will  not  find 
plsce  among  thenu  On  the  other  hand,  full  advantage  will  cer- 
tainly be  taken  of  the  leverage  supplied  by  our  fears,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  peculiarly  effective.  Our  policy  in 
ngsrd  to  Russia  has  for  some  years  been  characteriKed  by  a  want  of 
dignity,  mnd  might  well  be  replaced  by  a  mutual  understanding. 

The  long  land  frontier  in  North  America  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  diseossing  national  defence.  In  spite  of  recent  deplorable  events, 
I  3o  not  believe  tliat  any  valid  ^Touiid  for  war  between  the  two 
kindred  races  will  ever  arise.  Such  a  war  would  be  a  crime  against 
light  and  liberty.  Its  necessary  result  would  bo  to  arrest  for  a 
esiiiary  the  progress  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  freedom  of  which 
tbo  whole  race  is  justly  proud,  and  to  destroy  the  brightest  hopes  of 
tbo  future.  In  any  case,  the  defence  of  her  long  frontier  cannot  be 
left  to  Canada  umiided,  and  so  long  as  it  is  her  free  wish  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Empire,  she  must  bo  and  ahe  will  bo  supported 
with  the  whole  force  at  our  disposal.  To  state  this  proposition  is,  of 
eonrse  to  proclaim  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  Dominion. 

It  would  be  easy  and  utterly  useless  to  present  a  detailed  plan  of 
defence.  We  arc  not  prone  to  adopt  paper  schemes  which 
merely  an  academic  interest,  and  the  practical  problem  before 
as  cannot  be  thus  solved.  It  is  necessary  first  to  create  a  body  of 
broadly  national  opinion,  and  to  lead  it  in  the  right  direction. 
Time  will  do  the  rest,  and  the  pace  cannot  be  forced. 

The  points  on  which  I  desire  to  fix  attention  may  be  summari&dd 
aa  IbDowB  :— 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  navy  as  the  defensive  force  of  the  whole 
Empire— the  force  which  stands  between  each  member  and  invasion, 
the  fdroe  which  alone  can  guard  the  commerce  on  which  each 
mamber  depends.  In  time,  such  recognition  would  doubtless 
aaaome  a  practical  form,  each  member  of  the  Empire  aiding  the 
ra^^*?***^  force  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  circumstances.*  The 
military  contributions  of  some  Crown  Colonics,  which  cannot  be 
fxed  on  any  rational  basis,  would  then  terminate. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  measures  of  local  defence  in  conformity 
with  a  definite  national  policy,  based  upon  the  special  conditions  of 
tba  Empire. 

*  Voffy  conUibotionii  do  oot  by  nay  meaoB  constitute  the  only  form  which 
■■ab  aid  might  Uke.  Tbe  Duintenancc  of  naval  le^ervee  would  in  9uob  a  cas« 
a«  MvwfMBdUDd  he  preferably. 
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8.  The  encouragement  of  local  forces  wherever  suitable  material 
e:d3ts,  such  forces  to  be  available  for  employmeut  in  case  of  need 
within  defined  spheres.  Assistance  in  the  form  of  arms  to  be 
freely  given  by  the  Home  Government  to  the  poorer  communities. 

4.  The  welding  together  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  each 
tmit  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  territorial  title,  should  bear  a 
distinguishing  number  connecting  it  with  a  general  organisation. 

5.  The  decentralisation  of  naval  and  military  stores,  so  as  to 
enable  the  national  forces  in  each  sphere  to  be  as  far  as  possible  in- 
dependent on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Tho  distribution  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  which  might  have  to  be 
imdertaken.  The  concentration  of  materiel  of  war  and  its  manu- 
facture '  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  perhaps  necessary  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  an  evil  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  to-day. 

G.  The  provision  of  machinery  for  the  full  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  ail  questions  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  national 
defence.  The  present  means  are  altogether  inadequate.  Matters 
afTecting  several  members  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  witb  by  ^mtten  despatches,  and  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  such  matters  can  be  detei*mined  by  a  central  authority.  Con- 
ferences in  which  local  ^iews  are  personally  represented  are  now 
essential. 


The  principles  above  stated  practically  imply  the  federation  of 
the  Empire  for  purposes  of  defence.  If  political  federation  by 
groups  of  Colonies  existed,  the  t^isk  would  be  simphfied.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  organisation  for  national  defence  should 
be  delayed. 

In  each  of  the  five  groups  u  representative  body  might  be  esta- 
blished holding  session  each  year,  and  varying  its  place  of  meeting. 
Such  a  body  would  be  in  touch  with  local  defence  committees  and 
in  direct  communication  with  tlie  standing  committee  in  London, 
with  which  the  Agents-General  should  be  associated.  It  would 
have  proper  records  and  would  accumulate  information  in  regard  to 
naval  and  military  matters  withui  its  sphere.'^  It  would  bring 
questions  of  defence  to  a  focus,  and  would  take  note  of  all  military 
progress  or  backsliding. 

Larger  questions  of  national  defence  could  be  settled  by  con- 

'  In  this  respect  India  is  making  great  advances. 

*  The  centralisation  of  all  "  intelligence  "  in  Louilon  would  prove  a  great 
drawback  in  w&r,  and  in  peace  is  not  without  disadvantage. 
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(ereDC«8  held  in  London  at  regular  intervals  of  four  years.  The 
Cooferenoe  of  1887,  though  limited  in  scope,  bad  far-reaching 
feeulls,  in  the  clearing  up  of  matters  effectually  obscured  by  over- 
maeh  paper.  If  to  svicb  a  conference,  which  might  be  asBembled 
thin  year,  were  Bubniitted  the  task  of  filhng  in  the  details  of  the 
mafihinexy  which  I  have  suggested,  the  work  would  be  successfully 
ftOOOZDplished.  It  is  only  by  taking  all  the  members  of  the  Empire 
into  council  that  an  effective  organisation  for  national  defence  can 
be  attained.  To  the  objection  that  such  conferences  would  have  no 
cixoeniiTe  power,  I  reply  that  what  is  first  needed  is  mutual  undcr- 
itending  in  regard  to  questions  of  defence,  that  goodwill  and  on 
eanirst  dosire  to  co-operate  in  upholding  the  national  cause  abound, 
that  light  and  leading  alone  are  needed  to  enable  the  immense 
resonroes  of  the  Empire  to  bo  rendered  available  for  purposes  of 
w*r,  and  that  the  impulse  must  come  from  the  Mother  Country. 
Meanvhtle,  it  behoves  all  Colonies  to  look  earnestly  to  their  military 
iaro«8,'  remembering  that  men  trained  and  equipped  for  field  service 
are  of  far  more  importance  to  the  national  cause  than  fortifications 
and  tbeir  many  adjuncts. 

The  greatest  national  interest  is  peace.  The  spirit  of  aggression 
whkh  marks  some  periods  of  our  history  has  been  exorcised  by  the 
dardoptnent  of  that  commerce  upon  which  our  whole  prosperity 
haa  oome  to  depend.  With  heavy  stakes  in  every  sea  and  in 
most  l&uds,  with  rivals  whose  unconcealed  jealousy  casts  dark 
fihadowB  across  our  onward  path,  the  nation  muBt  stand  united 
in  the  dofcuce  of  its  integrity  and  its  honour,  or  fall  like  imperial 
Athens. 

Aelfr.  Chamberlain  hasrecentlypointedoutj'we  are  approaching 
a  new  parting  of  the  ways.  Irresistible  forces  are  at  work  which 
xnay  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  national  strength,  or  tend 
towards  national  cfiTacement.  The  old  order  has  changed,  and  new 
conditions  have  arisen  which  call  for  practical  recognition.  We 
ean  ao  organise  this  great  Empire,  that  the  unknown  future  may  be 
liiocd  with  confidence  and  hope.  If  we  neglect  tbo  task,  ourbrilliaut 
biMoij  willj  before  long,  close  with  the  despauing  epitaph — 

'  Th»  reductions  uf  military  exiicnditure  which  have  taken  place  in  cert*m 
AaainUaftiftn  Colonies  are  to  be  deplored  ctoo  from  the  panly  local  point  of 
TM«,  a|part  from  luUonal  ooosideratious.  A  Slate  which  regards  preparation  for 
doCattcr  r.-  *'  '  ':  ticat  subject  tor  its  economies  ie  like  an  individual  who,  at  a 
BKfBirfiv  ly  Anaccial  pres^iurc,  alandoue,  first,  his  iusmauce  policies. 

•  tfO'trntiM-i  o,  loitS, 
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....  Occidit,  occiflit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortuiia  noslri 

Noininis 

It  is  for  Btatesmen  at  home  and  in  tlie  Colonies  to  malio  cboice 
between  these  altera ativoa. 


DlfiOUSSION. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Reid  (Victoria) :  I  have  to  thank  the  lec- 
turer for  his  valuable  contribution  to  this  very  important  Biibjeet. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  groups  of  Colonies  to  which  he 
has  referred^  Australasia— I  taka  the  opportunity  of  speaking  upon 
their  account  with  reference  to  tho  defences  of  that  part  of  H.M/s 
dominions.  Tho  Colony  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong — 
Victoria — has  spent  in  forty  years  since  gold  was  first  discovered, 
the  sum  of  XG,000,000  on  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Empirei 
and  in  tho  year  1893  Australasia,  that  is,  tho  group  of  seven 
Colonies,  including  Now  Zealand,  spent  the  sum  of  X71G.320.  I 
state  these  few  facts  and  figures  because,  as  a  member  of  this  In- 
stitute for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  ever  and  anon  read  speeohes 
alluding  to  the  necessity  in  future  of  these  Colonial  dependencies 
contributing  to  the  national  defence,  and  referring  to  them  as 
though  they  had  done  nothing.  Before  I  conclude  I  liope  to  prove 
that  these  distant  Colonies  are  at  one  with  you  as  to  thu  imperative 
necessity  of  defending  our  Empire  and  in  the  belief  that  the  Empire 
is  worth  defending.  Now  these  figures  for  1893,  which  are  the  last 
available,  mean  a  maintenance  in  these  seven  Colonies  of  a  laud 
force  of  26,325  men  and  a  naval  force  of  2,8()4  men,  total  29,189. 
When  you  consider  that  the  total  population  is  only  4,000,000,  and 
that  you  have  this  number  of  men  trained  and  ready  for  arms,  the 
achievement,  1  think,  shows  we  are  not  unworthy  of  tho  race  from 
which  we  spring.  In  addition,  wo  have  an  Australasian  squadron, 
armed  by  British  seamen,  consisting  of  five  fast  cruisers,  with  two 
torpedo  boats,  the  annual  cost  to  Australasia  being  £120,000.  This 
is  a  contnhutton  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  because  we  pay,  as 
our  Chainuan  knows  full  well,  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  together  with  the  necossaiy  wages  for  this  auxiliary 
squadron.  The  seven  Colonies  contribute  pro  rata  according  to 
population.  In  addition,  we  have  established  a  fort  at  Albany, 
where  we  have  spent  £16,000,  and  at  Thursday  Island  we  have 
spent  ^23,000  in  establishing  a  fort  to  give  a  foe  a  warm  reception, 
making  together  a  sum  of  i?39,000  contributed  by  the  five  Colonies  of 
the  mainland.  Comparing  tho  territory  that  is  to  be  dcfendod,  X|woaIcl 
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rdmincl  you  that  hero  wg  have  87,000  siiuare  mites,  while  iu  that 
iMj'Off  cuntiiient  we  have  three  milljon  square  miles.  I  say,  haviug 
ngwtd  to  the  fact  that  we  are  only  four  miUioii  people,  we  ore  doing 
oar  fall  share  in  the  protection  and  dcfonco  of  our  part  of  the  British 
Knipii«.  I,  of  course,  read  with  the  greatest  ple;isurG  the  prococd- 
iof^  of  this  Institute,  and  having  regard  to  what  has  been  said, 
I  would  try  to  hruig  out  this  fact— that  every  mile  of  railway  we 
bidU,  and  that  our  friends  in  Canada  and  Bouth  Africa  build,  is  a 
coniribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  What  has  been  done  in 
Ihifl  matter  ?  In  our  island  continent  we  have  13,000  miles  of 
ruOway  and  4«,000  miles  of  telegraph  wires.  The  railways  cost 
Qj  121  millious  sterling.  It  is  true  wo  owe  the  grand  old  Mother 
lAod  some  204  millions^  but  in  what  part  of  the  world  have  you  a 
bttUr  iOTestment  ?  In  what  other  pare  of  the  world  have  you  the 
inlarast  paid  so  regularly  ?  And  if,  out  of  these  204  millions  of 
iiAtiooAl  debt— debt  not  for  wars,  but  for  the  development  of  the 
oonAinesit  and  the  interchange  of  produce— if  03  per  cent,  of  all  we 
luMT*  borrowed  has  been  spent  in  the  development  of  our  three 
yi^ttlfcrtn  square  miles  of  territory,  that,  I  say,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
dfllanM  of  the  Empire.  You  can  send  from  Adelaide  to  Brisbane, 
aditiaoce  of  l.BOO  miles,  within  a  day  or  two.  These  are  facta 
vhieli  have  not  been  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  emphasis  in  this 
Inslituti!.  Then  1  would  ask  you  to  contrast  what  you  havo  to 
defend  with  what  we  have  to  defend.  AVe  are  four  million  British 
salJMU — aa  British  as  any  of  you  hore.  It  is  amazing  to  think 
then  are  people  who  liave  an  idea  that  the  population  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  half  black.  Do  you  know  we  are  as  white  as 
any  of  you — people  of  the  same  race,  the  same  instincts,  the  same 
grand  history,  as  proud  of  Empire  as  any  of  you,  and  that  our 
Qtdj  decire  is  to  go  hand  in  band  for  successive  generations  with 
Uu  grand  old  Mother  Land  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong  ?  To 
allow  you  what  we  have  to  protect.  I  will  quote  the  figures  of  exports 
and  imports.  In  the  five  years  ending  1802,  I  cjuote  from  the 
**  AuMralasian  Year  Book,**  the  average  imports  were  CO  milhons 
odd,  exports  04  millions  odd,  total  131  millions.  Those  figures  are 
not  aasy  to  realise,  but  when  you  remember  that  when  Queen 
Viotocia  ascended  the  Throne  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  only 
lis  millions,  I  think  we  may  claim  there  is  no  sign  of  decay  among 
Um  Bnttah  in  Australasia.  Let  us  follow  the  figures  further, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  defence  question,  the  important  question 
■o  admirably  deal  with  by  the  lecturer.  In  1892  Great  Britain 
imported  423  millions  and  exported  201  millions,  total  714  millions. 
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(The  figures  will  now  bo  some  GO  or  70  millions  more.)  In  '*  other 
British  possessions/'  including  Australasia,  the  imports  were  228  mil- 
lions, and  the  exports  258  millions,  total  486  millions.  Adding  these 
figures  together,  you  have  the  stupendous  total  of  1,2I.K)  millions. 
This  ifi  the  trade  this  Empire  has  to  defend.  It  all  depends  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  navy  on  the  sea.  We  have  no  reason  to 
complain  about  that  Power  in  the  past.  Our  only  anxiety  is,  Will 
Britons  rise  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
supremacy  in  the  future?  It  is  a  trade  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  cost  of  this  Imperial  Navy.  A 
simple  11  per  cent,  upon  this  enormous  volume  of  trade  covers  the 
whole  bill.  In  addition  to  protecting  this  trade,  you  have  to 
consider  the  safety  of  every  home — the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Therefore,  I  say,  what  is  a  matter  of  IJ  per  cent. — what  is 
18  or  20  millions  per  annum — to  secure  a  navy  supreme  at  every 
point,  when  you  consider  the  enormous  interests  at  stake  ?  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  Canada,  with  its  three  milhon  square 
miles  ot  territory,  nor  for  South  Africa,  which  has  not,  like  us^ 
three  million  square  miles,  but  which  may  grow  to  it.  But  if  you 
consider  the  vastness  of  our  Empire,  and  of  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned, you  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  with  the 
thought  that  to  maintain  tliat  Empire  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  I 
have  heard,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  of  a  proposal  for  a 
conference  on  Imperial  defence,  as  in  1887.  It  is,  I  think,  highly 
important  and  necessary,  in  view  of  the  changing  phases  of  our 
national  life,  that  wo  should  call  together  councillors  from  all  these 
important  parts  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  common  cause.  I 
feel  qnitc  certain  that  if  we  came  to  a  proper  conclusion  between 
oursolvea  as  to  what  is  necessary  and  desirable,  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  this  paper  would  be  adopted.  I  could  have 
wished  that,  as  a  miUtary  man,  the  lecturer  had  devised  a  scheme 
whereby  the  different  forces  in  the  various  Colonies  could  be  made 
part  and  parcel  of  one  imperial  whole— that  we  could  have  an 
Australasian,  a  Canadian,  and  a  South  African  army  corps,  each  in 
its  position,  with  officers  passed  through,  and  with  uniformity  in 
weapons  and  ammunition.  These  are  subjects  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  Empire.  It  cannot  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
inteUigence  to  combine  in  this  fashien  one  grand  national  anny  and 
navy— not  to  say  that  one  part  is  Colonial,  but  that  the  whole  is 
one.  It  is  true  we  are  only  four  millions,  and  Canada  only  five. 
But  look  forward  some  fifty  years.  There  will  be  little  trouble 
about  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire,  provided  wo  start  on 
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proper  lines  now,  and  organise  ourselves  on  a  proper  bnsis.  We 
wuit  to  be  organiaod  for  defence— to  stand  together  with  hands 
Across  se* — on©  grasping  the  other,  and  holding  up  each  other  for 
all  that  is  right,  honourable,  and  true.  If  we  in  all  parts  of  the 
F^mplre  are  determined  upon  this  coarse,  the  decadence  of  our 
Enapire  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

Sir  JoHS  CoLOMB,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  The  eloquence  of  the  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker — 
who  can  dispute  ?  The  only  thing  is  that,  I  think,  the  noble  senti- 
tnmlM  Mr.  Reid  uttered  at  the  finish  rather  conflict  with  the  state- 
intiitB  at  the  commencement.  He  says  truly  that  an  enormous 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  the  past  by  the  Colony  ho  so  ably 
reprc«ents.  In  the  last  forty  years,  he  says,  Victoria  has  spent  six 
mOUosis.  But  I  would  draw  his  attention  to  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  tb€  paper,  which  is  that  that  enormous  sum  has  been  expended 

00  &Iao  conclusions  and  based  on  false  reasons.  We  cannot  blame 
the  Colony  for  that.  Wo  must  blame  public  feeling  in  England  and 
ila  ignorance,  which  has  prompted  Government  action.  With  regard 
lo  thia  vast  expenditure  on  ^xe<l  fortifications,  with  which  my  friend 
Sir  George  Clarke  so  admirably  deals,  I  would  say  that  the  Mother 
Country  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  that  expenditure  by 
th«  Colonies  that  has  been  useless,  because  the  Mother  Country 
henwlf  ifl  now  only  beginning  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  defence. 
Mr.  Betd,  who,  I  take  it,  represents  in  this  matter  the  Colony  of 
Vicloina  and,  in  fact,  the  great  Australian  Colonies,  admits  that  to 
flneore  the  sea-supremacy  of  this  Empire  is  worth  any  money.  That 
Wng  so,  I  will  give  him  a  fact  or  two.  Great  Britain  spends  per 
hemd  oi  population  10^.  ixL  a  year  on  the  ordinary  naval  expenditure, 
mMi0  Victoria  pays  13}^/.  per  head.  I  trust  no  one  here  will  imagine 

1  %m  cavilling  at  what  our  kith  and  kin  in  Australia  are  doing ;  but 
I  thiak  the  moment  Australasians  grapple  with  the  real  facts,  tbey 
irill  see  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  aa  regards  na%-al  supremacy. 
Take  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  compare  the  Australasian  Colonies  with 
Japan.  I  find  tliat  while  Japan  spends  £i  out  of  every  x'lOO  of 
anTi'if*!  revenue  ni>on  maintainingherlittloplanof  naval  power,  Aus- 
tralaaa  spends  10<. — that  while  Japan  is  content  to  pay  over  £i  per 
iflOO  Tftiae  of  sea  commerce  per  year  for  protection,  Australasia,  even 
learving  ont  the  vainr:  of  her  commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  pays  flj.  per  every  £100  of  annual  value  of  that  sea-interchange, 
irrvapecUvo  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  aware  how 
irarmly  Mr.  Reid  feels  on  the  importance  of  British  naval  supremacy, 
and  I  do  trust  that  when  he  returns  he  will  show  the  people  of 
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Australasia  that  this  is  a  question  of  cost,  luid  one  which  cannot 
be  shirked.  I  congratulate  thi»  InBtitute  on  the  opportune  moment 
at  which  Sir  George  Clarke's  paper  U  produced,  and  also  on  the 
choice  of  lecturer,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  competent  to 
speak  on  defence.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  find  that,  whereas  he 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  for  years  been  rather  halting  between  two 
opinions,  he  now  comes  boldly  forward  with  all  his  expert  knowledge, 
with  the  accumulated  experience  and  thought  of  years,  and  puts 
forward  a  paper  that  is  a  credit  and  an  honour  to  the  literature  of 
this  Institution.  I  congratulate  the  Institute,  also,  on  having 
secured  a  Chairman  who,  from  his  past  services  and  distinguished 
abilities,  is,  perhaps,  more  competent  than  almost  any  other  to  sum 
up  this  debate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  growth  of  this 
Institution  side  by  side  with  the  true  idea  of  defence,  as  explained 
to-night,  that  of  some  two  hundred  papers  read  before  the  Institute  in 
the  past  twenty-seven  years,  only  four  prior  to  this  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  defence.  Of  those,  I  was  responsible  for  three.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know,  comparing  those  papers,  that  they  all  accord, 
and  that  Sir  George  Clarke,  with  his  abiUty  and  knowledge, 
expands,  confinns,  and  stamps  the  continuity  of  the  principles  put 
forward  in  this  lustilulion.  Tliu  lirst  paper,  as  my  friend  Sir 
Frederick  Young  will  remember,  I  read  before  some  thirty  people 
in  a  room  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  It  will  be  found  to  bo  pre- 
cisely, m  principle,  the  paper  you  have  heard  to-night.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  but  the  most  ignorant  can  cavil  with  any  general 
principle  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  There  is  only  one  point 
I  would  like  to  emphamso,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  think  be  suffi- 
ciently dwtilt  on  the  want  of  a  mobile  military  force,  which,  he  shows, 
was  BO  great  a  want  in  Egypt  in  1800  and  in  Mauritius  in  1810.  He 
might  have  added  another  instance  in  our  own  time,  for  if  the 
AdmiiTil  at  Alexandria  in  the  early  80's  had  had  a  military  force  at 
his  back,  which  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the  exercise  of  naval 
power,  the  horrible  scenes  there  would  never  have  taken  place,  nor 
would  some  of  the  further  complications  have  occurred.  When  you 
total  up  the  enormous  number  of  military  units  within  the  Empire, 
do  not  forget  that  practically  the  greater  portion  of  these  are  of  no 
use  at  all  under  present  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting and  complementing  the  naval  power,  for  you  cannot  move 
them.  They  are  all  in  water-tight  compartments.  Therefore  don't 
be  misled  by  big  figures.  Heal  military  strength  lies  in  the  mobility 
of  land  force  and  freedom  of  your  fleet,  A  fleet  controlled  by  one 
brain  and  policy,  and  behind  that  fleet  a  mobile  military  force — 
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this  I  lake  to  be  the  gist  of  the  paper.  There  is  one  other  point — 
that  routing  to  Cantula — on  which  I  would  make  one  observation. 
We  al!  hope  &nd  trust  there  never  will  be  such  a  thing  as  a  war 
wiih  America,  but  so  long  as  America  keeps  up  an  army  and  a  fleet 
dM«  ftl  all  events,  believes  war  is  possible,  You  cannot — such  is 
baman  nature — count  upon  certainties,  and  you  have  no  business  to 
Mjr  ol  any  ]H)wer  in  the  world  we  shall  never  be  at  war  with  it. 
We  may  pray  God  we  shall  not,  but  wo  must  be  prepared  for  any 
oootingency.  The  lecturer  speaks  of  the  defence  of  the  long  line  of 
frontier,  saying  that  that  cannot  be  left  to  Canada  alone,  but  adds 
lliftt  thfi-  reciprocal  obligations.     I  want  to  see  these  obli- 

galMOs  ■  111  better  expressed.     Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will 

me  there,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Canada,  a  very  important  position 
by  rMffm  of  the  presence  of  coal— on  which  depends  your  naval 
optanMiaaxH  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
and  especially  of  Australia.  What  is  Canada  doing  fur  its  protec- 
tion f  True,  there  are  works  there,  but,  as  Sir  George  Clarke  will 
tell  yvKi.  works,  without  adequate  strength  of  garrisons,  are  only  a 
dangar^and  the  total  di^charg;.*  of  Canada's  reciprocal  obh gallons  is 
thni  ahe  pays  for  seventy-fivo  innnno  artillery  at  that  point.  I  do 
nol  blame  Canada,  but  it  is  time  these  facts  should  be  stated, 
beeaufie  it  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  United  effort  to  carry 
oot  the  principles  the  lecturer  has  laid  down  comes,  after  all,  to  a 
siaiple  question  of  cost,  and  I  say  those  who  shirk  that  question  are 
nol  true  friends  of  the  Empire.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  forplati- 
tadec  and  6ne  phrases*  It  is  a  question  of  mutual  trust  prt)ducing 
ft  conunon  power,  and  the  facts  must  not  be  held  back  simply 
beemse  they  are  unpleasant. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Biussiiv  :  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
thm  opportunity  afforded  me  tonight  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
iflBportaot  subject  dealt  with  so  ably  by  Sir  George  Clarke  in 
bts  paper.  On  the  brood  principles  of  naval  strategy,  on  the 
ralfttioDS  which  &houM  exist  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  in 
Ui0  gaoeral  wrheme  of  national  defence,  Sir  George  Clarke  ha.s  pro- 
pooDded  views,  not  only  to-night,  but  on  other  occasions,  which  I 
am  glad  to  believe  are  held  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Driti&h  Empire.  There  are  two  considera- 
tionfl,  both  of  very  great  importance,  to  which  1  would  wish  to  draw 
thm  attention  of  this  audience.  The  first  point  is  of  immediate 
importftnoe,  aa  it  constitutes  a  very  serious  weakness  in  the  naval 
dafairm  ol  the  coontry  at  the  present  moment.  In  spite  of  the  great 
aolhrity  in  naval  construction  both  in  H.M.  Dockyards  and  private 
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Australasia  that  this  is  a  question  of  cost,  and  one  ivhicL  cannot 
be  ahirked.  I  congratulate  this  Insdtuto  on  the  opportono  momont 
at  which  Sir  George  Clarke's  paper  is  produced,  and  alao  on  thA 
choice  of  lecturer,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  competent  to 
apeak  on  defence.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  find  that,  wberoM  h« 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  for  years  been  rather  halting  between  two 
opinions,  he  now  comes  boldly  forward  with  all  his  export  knowledgt* 
with  the  accumulated  experience  and  thought  of  years,  and  pull 
forward  a  paper  that  is  a  credit  and  an  honour  to  the  literalun  ol 
this  Institution.  I  congratulate  the  Institute,  also,  on  having 
secured  a  Chairman  who,  from  his  past  services  and  distingoiabad 
abilities,  is,  perhaps,  more  competent  than  almost  any  other  to  sum 
up  this  debate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  growth  of  this 
Institution  side  by  side  with  the  true  idea  of  defence,  as  explaiiNd 
to-night,  that  of  some  two  hundred  papers  read  before  the  Instiiate  fai 
the  past  twenty-seven  years,  onlyfour  prior  to  this  dealt  with  theqnM- 
tion  of  imperial  defence.  Of  those,  I  was  responsible  for  three.  It  i«a 
satisfaction  to  know,  comparing  those  papers,  that  they  all  aooord, 
and  that  8ix  George  Clarke,  with  his  ability  and  knowledge, 
expands,  con£nnB,  and  stamps  the  continuity  of  the  principles  pal 
forward  in  this  Institution.  The  first  paper,  as  my  friend  Sir 
Frederick  Young  will  remember,  I  read  before  some  thirty  poo|lft 
in  a  room  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  It  will  be  found  to  be  yt^ 
cisely,  in  principle,  the  paper  you  have  heard  tonighL  I  c&ncoi 
conceive  that  any  but  the  most  ignorant  con  cavil  with  any  gencnd 
principle  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  There  is  only  one  point 
I  would  like  to  emphasise,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  think  be  snffi- 
ciently  dwelt  on  the  want  of  a  mobile  military  force,  which,  \\e  abovi* 
was  BO  great  a  wont  in  Egypt  in  1800  and  in  Mauritius  in  1810.  Ili 
might  have  added  another  instance  in  our  own  time,  for  if 
Admiral  at  Alexandria  in  the  early  BO's  had  had  a  military  foro«  t 
his  back,  which  is  the  noceesary  complement  to  the  exercise  of  nava) 
power,  the  horrible  scenes  there  would  never  have  taken  place,  nor 
would  some  of  the  farther  oomplications  have  occurred.  When  yoo 
total  up  the  enormous  number  of  military  units  within  the  Empu«, 
do  not  forget  that  practically  the  greater  portion  of  those  are  oif  VO 
UM  at  all  under  present  circumstances  for  the  purpose  ol  sapplft- 
menting  and  complementing  the  naval  power,  for  you  cannot  mow 
ibem.  They  are  all  in  wat^srtight  compartments.  Therefore  don'l 
bi  *  *  '->'  big  figoree,  Beal  mililary  strength  lies  in  the  mofailiiy 
of  '  0  0lii|reedom  of  your  tloek.    A  fleet  controlled  by  one 

brain  and  p  id  behind  Umt  flaot  a  mobile  military  foree^ 
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Gstablishments,  during  tho  past  year  the  Bhipbiiilding  resources  of 
the  country  have  not  been  imduly  taxed.  Captain  Uobinson,  the 
Naval  Editor  of  tho  '*  Army  and  Naval  Gazette,"  in  a  most  valuable 
paper  contributed  to  the  "  Naval  Annual "  of  18D4,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  firms  in  this  country  capable  of 
building  warships  of  the  larger  classes.  Ten  of  theeo  have  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  battleships,  and  in  an  emergency  they 
could  undertake  to  build  some  t>venty  to  thirty  battleships,  and 
twice  that  number  of  cruisers  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
years.  Forty  cruisers  c»juld  probably  be  built  in  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  yoare,  by  the  other  fourieLn  firms ;  and  there 
would  still  remain  a  cousidt^rable  number  of  sbipbuilders  who  have 
not  hitherto  contracted  for  tho  larger  classes  of  warships,  but  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  add  to  the  output  in  an  emergency.  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  country'  to  supply  all  tho  vuitiricl  for  a  naval  war  of  which  it 
may  stand  in  need.  But  if  we  turn  from  the  viatiriel  to  the 
personnel  the  outlook  is  very  serious  in  spite  of  the  large  additions 
to  the  permanent  force  of  tho  Navy  in  recent  years.  The  numbers 
available  for  sea  service  including  the  coastguard  are  81,500  in 
1895-6,  as  compared  with  (i7,700  in  18!)2-3.  We  have  25,000  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  but  practically  the  whole  of  this  force  would  be 
required  to  man  ships  in  reserve  and  building.  There  is  certainly 
no  margin  to  meet  the  wastage  of  war.  It  should  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  naval  administration  that  to  retain  in  peace- 
time in  the  ranks  of  tho  Navy  the  numbers  required  for  the 
emergency  of  war  is  a  gross  waste  of  the  national  resources.  Our 
efforts  sliould  rather  be  directed  to  creating  in  the  mercantOo 
marine  and  tho  fishing  population,  not  only  of  the  Mother  Country, 
but  of  the  Colonies,  a  reserve,  adequate  in  numbers,  and  made 
efficient  by  a  period  of  training  in  the  Navy.  The  necessary 
strength  of  tlie  Naval  Reserve  cannot  possibly  bo  put  at  lower  than 
50,000  men,  and  in  view  of  the  large  additions  that  are  being  mode 
to  the  tloct,  100,000  men  does  not  seem  too  high.  Uut  the  source 
uf  &uj>pUj  is  dL'Jicie7U-'iiiH\  herein  lies  our  great  national  danger  at 
tho  present  moment.  It  was  e^^timated  by  Mr.  Williamson  in  an 
luldresK  to  the  Liveri>ool  Chamber  of  ,Sliipping,  that  there  are  only 
55,000  British  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine.  This  fact  means 
that  tho  source  of  supply  for  a  naval  reserve  is  to  a  great  extent 
lacking.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  those 
who  are  the  guardians  of  tho  national  defences  of  the  Empire.  To 
remedy  it  the  Government  need  not  have  recourse  to  oonscription. 
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iHii  it  ma:»l  esLablisb  tlio  close  relationship  which  exists  in  France 
bolwecn  the  seamen  of  the  ^[ercantile  Marine  and  the  lloyal  Navy. 
There  18  not  time,  nor  is  this  the  pkce,  to  go  into  details.  The 
Mcoad  consideration  is  ono  which  especially  deBer>'cs  the  attention 
of  %  gathering  as  ropresontaiivo  of  the  Colonies  as  any  can  be  in 
this  country  to-night.  The  standard  of  strength  for  the  British 
}stkrjf  hitherto  accepted  by  all  poUtical  parties  in  the  State,  has 
been  «  superiority  to  the  navies  of  any  two  foreign  Powers.  France 
aod  Russia  have  been  generally  considered  the  two  Powers  with 
wbom  we  had  most  grounds  of  dispute,  and  we  should  have  been 
eoomt  bad  our  navy  been  of  sufficient  strength  to  secure  for  ua  the 
ooninaDd  of  the  sea  as  against  those  two  countries.  Recent  events 
have  sliown  that  there  are  other  important  nations  who  are  jealous 
of  the  graatness  of  the  Dritish  Empire,  and  who  might  be  ready  to 
piekaquuTel  with  us  whether  about  the  Transvaal  or  Venezuela. 
Ths  DATal  foroe  of  Germany  is  msignificant  compared  to  our  own, 
bai  ibere  is  a  considerable  agitation  in  Germany  to  largely  increase 
Ibo  navy.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  recently  made  large 
aJdilionn  to  their  naval  strength,  and  both  countries  appear  to  be 
Jt!<*iiiliiiii  il  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  the  Powers  whose 
navies  are  serious  factors  at  sea.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  time  of  trouble,  British 
people^  not  only  in  the  Mother  Country  but  in  the  Colonies,  declared 
with  DO  uncertain  voices  that  at  all  costs  must  we  maintain  the 
ooomand  of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  make 
ooofliderably  bixger  sacrifices  than  we  arc  making  at  present. 
Aeeocding  to  a  return  recently  issued,  the  United  Kingdom  spent  in 
1886-4  over  sixteen  millions  out  of  a  revenue  of  ninety-one 
on  the  navy.  France  spent  ten  and  a  half  millions, 
and  the  Unitc<l  States  about  five  millions  apiece,  Germany 
and  Italy  abont  four  milUons.  Japan  spent  over  one  million  out  of  a 
rerenae  of  sixteen  miUions.  The  a^'gregate  revenue  of  these  five 
fiisi  named  euuntries  is  considerably  over  five  hundred  niiilions. 
Wa  may  well  feel  some  apprehension  that,  against  resources  such  as 
theie*  the  harden  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy 
oo  the  SS&0  will  hecuiue  lilmobt  too  heavy  for  the  United  Kingdom 
ftlonp.  We  who  live  in  thi'  Old  (Country  will  have  to  look  in  the 
£ii{«,f^<,  I,.  vr.n  ^bo  live  in  the  Colonies  for  substantial  assistance  in 
■A  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Navy.    We  recognise  that 

in  tbv  past  the  Mother  Country  httR  rightly  nndertaken  tbe  burden 
o<  Iha  defence  of  the  Colonies  who,  in  their  infancy  and  youth,  have 
vieeljr  employed  revenue  in  the  development  of  their  resources. 
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Wo  rcGogniso  that  the  Colonies  havo  mode  oonsidcrahlo  contribn^ 
tiona  to  the  burden  of  Imperial  defence  by  defending  their  ports, 
and  in  other  -ways.  The  time  may  come  sooner  or  later  when  on 
appeal  for  further  asBistance  may  have  to  be  made.  There  have 
been  ample  and  most  gratifj-ing  indications  in  the  past  fow^  months 
from  Canada,  from  Australasia,  and  from  South  Africa,  that  when 
that  time  comes,  the  Colonial  taxpayer  will  be  prepared  to  stand 
shoidder  to  shoulder  with  the  British  taxpayer  in  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  the  Empire.  Mk 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  K.C.B..  G.M.G.:V 
After  the  excellent  speeches  we  have  heard  from  men  so  competent 
to  address  us  from  different  points  of  view,  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  address  you  at  length,  the  more  especially  because  I  am 
almost  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  lecturer.  The  object  of  the 
lecturer  was  not  so  much,  I  take  it,  to  go  into  details  as  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles.  The  first  point  is  that  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial base  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  the  Empire  itself. 
In  the  language  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Froude's 
"Oceana" — "  The  situation  of  these  countries  being  islands  seems 
to  havo  been  designed  by  God  for  a  Commonwealth,"  and  after  J 
referring  to  Venice  he  proceeds,  *' whereas  Oceana  is  a  common- B 
wealth  for  increase  and  upon  the  mightiest  foundation  that  any  has 
been  laid  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,"  Here  we 
have,  in  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries  ago,  a  statement 
in  a  nutshell  as  to  the  qualifications  we  havo  in  this  great  Empire 
for  the  foundations  of  defence.  Our  lecturer  has  told  us  not  only 
graphically  but  clearly  and  plainly,  as  bo  always  does,  that  the 
defence  of  this  great  Empire  must  rest  upon  naval  defence,  and  he 
has  shown  us  that  this  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Reid  endorses  that  fully.  This  is  at  least  a  gi*eat  step  in 
advance.  1  am  tempted  to  refer  to  what  happened  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  1  was  in  command  in  tlic  Ka.'it  Indies.  I  refer 
particularly  to  Coylon,  where  at  the  time  there  was  great  agitation 
against  the  Imperial  military  contribution.  They  said  :  "  "We  will 
pay  for  the  military  who  are  to  defend  Kandy  and  for  the  military 
defence  of  Colombo  "—a  perfectly  indefensible  position  by  the  way ; 
"  we  will  pay  for  the  few  soldiers  we  have  at  Kandy.  but  we  ore  not 
oalled  upon  to  pay  for  soldiers  at  Trincomalce,  an  imperial  harbour, 
the  only  use  of  which  is  the  provisioning  and  re-victualling  of  the 
ships  on  the  station.  In  fact,  this  is  simply  a  coaling  station  for 
imperial  purposes.  Wo  will  pay  for  a  couple  of  gims  being  put  up 
for  the  defence  of  Colombo,  but  to  pay  for  those  indirect  purposes 
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tcntouB,"    I  had  tho  opportunity,  in  a  publication  which  may 

ky  not  hare  been  read  in  Ceylon,  to  point  out  the  simple  fact 

that  C«ylon  was  an  island  mainly  dependent  on  its  trade,  and  that 

if  the  navy  were  efficient  and  we  were  able  to  keep  the  enemy  from 

ihtt  gale  they  would  not  only  not  requii'e  iudefeiiHiblo  batteries  in 

Colombo,  bnt  that  the  amount  of  military  force  required  would  be 

vefy  small.     I  endeavoured  to  bring  homo  to  them  what  has  been 

broaght  home  to  us  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Captain  ^lahan, 

who  apeakbi  of  *'  those  far  dintant  stonn-tosHed  ships  on  which  the 

gnand  anny  of  Napoleon  never  looked,  standing  between  it  and  the 

empire  of  the  world.    While  bodily  present  before  Brest,  Uoch^fort 

and  Tonlon,  strategically  the  British  squadrons  lay  in  the  Straits  of 

Dover  barring  tho  way  against  the  array  of  invasion."    This  truth 

if  being  pretty  well  brought  homo  to  all  tho  numerous  representa- 

titm  of  this  great  Empire.     It  is  being  brought  home  to  them. 

from  the  lecturer's  quotations,  both  in  Australia  and  in  our  other 

^fraat  poasessions,  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire  not  only  rests  on 

Ihft  navy  but  may  very  often  rest  on  the  fighting  which  takes  place, 

and  on  the  actions  in  which  our  navy  is  engaged  in  the  Channel  and 

in  Uxe  Mediterranean.     Here  we  have  gained  a  great  point— the 

potst  of  seeing  where  our  defence  should  mainly  be.    At  the  some 

luse*  as  a  naval  man,  who  has  always  felt  that  by  the  navy  we 

■dUii  sUnd  or  fall,  I  would  say  that  our  want  just  at  present,  as  far 

as  I  can  see,  is,  as  the  lecturer  has  said,  a  small  army — a  mobile 

army.     We  want,  if  war  should  be  declared,  Bome  military  force 

"wbich  is  capable  of  being  embarked  and  taken  to  the  coaling 

and  the  ports  of  the  enemy's  positions  and  seize  them  and 

their  being  made  the  base  for  an  attack  on  our  shipping. 

Toa  bare  been  addressed  by  the  lecturer,  who  is,  I  take  it,  about 

tba  beat  antbority  in  this  country  on  all  questions  connected  with 

Sortifioations,  on  which  he  takes  a  large   view,  and  also  by  Sir 

John  Colomb,  who  is  a  great  authority,  cbielly  on  tho  naval  side, 

oa  Iba  defence  of  the  Empire.    I  have  said  we  are  deahng  with 

g,annT>1  prinoiplee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Brasaey  on 

aba  qaeation  of  the  necessity  for  much  larger  naval  reserves,  on 

irbioh  point  I  entirely  agree  with  him.     At  the  same  time,  I  agree 

with  Sir  John  Colomb  that  we  must  not  loso  sight  of  facts,  and  tiiat 

ahilUnge,  and  pence  have  to  bo  considered.    I  hope  they 

cofuddered,  and  that  the  Colonies  will  rise  to  their  responsi- 

and  subscribe  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  towards 

Iba  defence  of  this  great  Empire.    I  trust  we  shall  all  put  our 

ibooldore  to  the  wheel  and  endeavour  to  effect  some  arrangement. 


wilta  hfr 
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either  by  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
home  authorities  or  in  some  other  way.  though  I  for  myjpart  think 
there  is  no  better  method  than  a  conference  as  proposed  by  the 
lecturer,  and  we  have  all  seen  how  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  conduct 
has  been  so  generally  approved,  hopes  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Transvaal  by  personal  communication  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Sir  Donald  Ccrkie,  K.C.M.G,,  M.P.  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will 
not  detain  you.  The  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Navy  to 
defend  the  Empire  at  homo  and  abroad  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again  for  many  years  past.  Two  circumstances  occur  to  me 
at  this  moment.  It  is  well  the  public  and  Parliament  did  attend  to 
the  voice  of  those  who  gave  warning  of  what  might  happen.  We 
have  supposed  for  a  long  time  past  that  we  could  blockade  the 
enemy's  coast,  and  that  we  were  free  from  all  risk  of  foreign  aggrea- 
aion.  It  was  found,  however,  not  very  long  ago,  tliat  we  could  not 
blockade  an  enemy's  coast,  and,  that  in  the  Channel,  France  had 
somewhere  about  100  torpedo-boats,  which  could  be  despatched  from 
light-draft  harbours  along  their  coast,  with  the  risk  to  us  that  we 
would  not  have  had  the  power  to  maiiUain  our  fleet  as  it  then 
existed,  in  the  Channel  or  in  safety  in  outports.  Through  the  exer- 
tions, however,  of  those  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
navy  and  adequate  defensive  positions  at  Portland,  Dover,  Ports- 
mouth, and  elsewhere  in  the  Channel,  due  protection  is  being  secured. 
I  remember  saying  to  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day  what 
might  happen  if  we  did  not  enter  account  of  the  ships  then  being 
built  by  France,  He  said,  **  Supposing  the  Channel  were  open  to 
them— what  matter  ?  "  Think  for  a  moment,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
of  our  Colonies  and  of  the  great  Powers  hearing  that  the  Channel 
was  in  the  power  of  an  enemy — that  the  command  of  the  seas,  so 
near  home,  no  longer  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  That  has  been 
avoided,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  those  who,  in  this  room  and  else- 
where, have  advocated  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  navy.  The 
hallucination  in  regard  to  blockade  was  one  circumstance  that  struck 
me,  and  the  other  is,  that  the  idea  which  has  prevailed,  that  no 
nation,  except  certain  Powers  I  might  name,  would  attack  us  :  it  was 
said  we  would  have  friends  in  America  in  case  of  need,  and  that 
Germany  would  be  with  us  in  a  naval  war.  And  yet,  within  a  few 
weeks  lately,  circumstances  occurred  which  made  it  clear  that  we 
could  have  no  such  dependence,  but,  happily,  with  the  result  that 
the  whole  country  has  wakened  up  to  the  necessity  of  supporting 
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the  GoTGrnment  in  the  detemiination  to  have  a  strong  navy  as  cssen- 
tiftl  for  our  protoctioi]. 

Lieul.-Geueral    Sir   J.    ISesvam    Edwakoh,    K.C.M.G.,    O.B., 
If  .P :  It  hap,  of  course,  boon  my  duty  to  study  this  question  for 
many  years,   and   I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  have 
Iktened   to   ibe  excellent  paper   road   by  my  friend  Sir  George 
Ckrke,  than  whom,  I  believe,  there  is  no  greater  authority  on  the 
snbjcct.   Afi  indicating  how  far  wo  have  advanced  in  the  past  thirty 
yean,  I  may  say  that  I  remember  Lord  Palmerston  being  requested 
bj  Ihd  late  Emperor  Napoleon  to  fortify  the  English  dockyards, 
ItMfttue,  the  Emperor  said,  **  My  colonels  are  always  egging  me 
on  to  invade  your  country,  and  if  yon  leave  your  dockyards  in  a 
d«foQC«2es8  state  I  shall  be  driven  to  war,"    I  went  down  to  the 
Hmim  of  Commons  to  hear  Lord  Palmerston  make  his  speech  on 
Um  mbject.     The  feeling  of  the  House  was  at  the  outset  opposed 
to  hini,  and  everybody  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
hia  g^itiDg  the  money  ho  asked  should  be  spent  on  the  fortification 
of  Uio  dockyards,   but  he   spoke  with  such  great   force  that  be 
obtataed  his  eleven  millions.     Even  that  great  statesman  had  not 
gnuipftd  the  principles  of  the  defence  of  this  Empire,  for  his  reply 
to  the  Emperor  should  have  been  :  "  Very  well,  if  that  is  your  wish 
I  will  Dot  spend  my  money  on  the  fortification  of  the  dockyards, 
bat  I  will  spend  money  on  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the 
navy  Uistead  of  fortifying  the  dockyards,  and  then  you  may  come 
ami  invade   us    if  yon    can."      In  his  excellent    speech,    which 
i1—  vm  to  be  read  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  Empire, 
Mr.  Bold  expresHed    a  wish    that    some   ofhccr  would  draw  up  a 
eomplete  plan  by  which  all  our  forces  could   be  utilised  for   the 
da&OM  of  the  Empire,  and  deplorc<l  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  done.     I  would  observe,  that  l}efore  a  complete  plan  can  be 
drmwn    up  for  all    the  different   parts  of  the   Empire,  you  must 
tackle  the  matt(!r  piece  by  piece.    It  was  my  good  fortune  some 
•ix  jcan  a^o  to  be  Bont  to  Australia  to  mspect  the  forces,  and  I 
tbink  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I   laid  down  for 
IhadAfence  of  those  Colonies,  or  rather  for  the  organisation  of  the 
§anes,  a  complete   and   inexpeusivo   scheme,   well   thought  out, 
wUeb  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  some  25,000  or  B0,000  men 
in  Um  field  for  the  defence  of  tho  Continent,  or  for  the  defence  of 
inpvrial  interests  in  any  part  of  tho  world.      What  has  been  done 
lo  carry  out  that  ?cheme?     Not  only  has  nothing  boon  done,  but 
Aq  fbrcee  of  Australasia  at  the  present  moment  are  nothing  like  as 
as  they  were  when  I  visited  the  Colonies  some  six  years  ago. 
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Sir  George  Clarke  says  the  standard  of  defence  is  not  for  him  to 
lay  down.  That  is  the  question  that  requires  to  be  settled,  for 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  place  the  navy  in  a  proper 
state  unless  statesmen  will  lay  down'  the  policy  required ;  we 
ehall  then  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this  question. 
As  I  have  found  by  receut  experience,  there  is  no  subject  that 
elicits  so  much  interest  from  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  great 
subject  of  the  navy.  It  is  not  only  the  defence  of  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  the  Empire,  but  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation, 
which  is  said  to  be  12,000  millions  sterling.  The  present  annual 
cost  of  the  navy  is  only  8$.  2|d.  per  cent,  on  this  great  sum, 
which  is  surely  a  very  low  rate  of  insurance.  As  regards  j*^' 
souTicl,  which  seems  to  be  the  great  requirement  of  the  navy,  I 
should  like  to  have  asked  some  of  my  naval  &iends  why  steps  have 
not  been  taken  to  utilise  in  some  way  for  the  use  of  iha  Imperial 
na\7  those  excellent  sailors  who  exist  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Canada.  I  think  some  steps  ought  to  have  been  taken  when  a 
large  reserve  could  bo  formed  from  this  source.  The  resources 
of  this  country  are  practically  unlimited,  and  all  that  is  required  is, 
some  means  should  be  devised  of  applying  them  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation. 

The  Chaikman  (Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.O.B.) :  Like 
previous  speakers,  I  must  intimate  my  entire  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  lecturer  as  to  the  principles  on  which  national  defence 
should  be  conducted.  I  know  that  he  has  unrivalled  experience  in 
such  matters,  that  he  has  on  many  previous  occasions  laid  down  abso- 
lutely correctly,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  as  naval  officers,  what  are  the 
principles  on  which  our  commerce  and  Colonies  should  be  defended, 
and  I  tliink  you  may  trust  implicitly  to  the  general  views  he  has 
taken.  One  of  the  principal  diferences  amongst  the  speakers  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  subject  of  Australian  defence.  I  think  very 
little  has  been  said  of  a  Colony  which,  perhaps,  is  more  exposed  to 
attack  than  any  other,  which  is  Canada.  Mr.  Reid  rather  challenged 
mo  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Conference  of  1B87|  Austraha 
had  contributed  very  largely  to  our  naval  resources.  It  is  very  true 
that  they  did  a  great  deal  for  us,  but  I  must  confess  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  show  quite  that  catholicity  of  which  the  lecturer 
spoke  and  recommended,  because  in  raising  the  joint  squadron  now 
at  work  in  Australia,  they  laid  down  the  stipulation  that  the  Impe- 
rial naval  forces  on  the  station  should  never  bo  reduced  or  removed. 
I  think  thoy  ought  to  undertake  as  far  as  possible  to  protect  their 
own  coasts  in  conjunction  with  our  forces,  but  no  such  stipulation 
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•hoold  be  l&id  down,  because  it  may  be  all-iirtportant  at  any  moment 
lor  the  equ&dron  to  be  moved  elsewhere  with  the  object  quite  as 
uncli  of  protecting  the  Colonies  in  the  proper  place,  though  not 
ily  in  colonial  waters.  With  reference  to  strategical  con- 
lona,  1  think  tbu  lecturer  perfectly  right  in  dealing  only  with 
geoerml  principled  and  not  with  details.  The  conditions  of  warfare 
Ma  so  peculiar  now,  that  any  details  laid  down  would  surely  mislead 
in  cue  of  war.  The  necessity  of  coaling  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
biB  ooiupletely  altered  all  our  naval  views  as  to  blockade  and  other 
meuaras.  Sir  Donald  Currio  ably  touchetl  ou  that  point,  which 
bftA  been  ever  present  to  naval  minda,  and  he  is  quite  as  naval- 
tnhHi*^  &B  any  oflicer  of  us  all.  With  reference  to  manning,  I  quite 
m;vee  i(  is  moat  important  that  a  far  more  intimate  connection 
between  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  should  be  establitihed, 
noi  only  with  reference  to  men,  but  otlicers.  It  is  too  late  to  do 
iban  glance  at  the  measures  which  are  necessary,  but  I  have 
to  know  that  the  Admiralty  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  neoea- 
luy,  ftnil  are  Kteadily  pursuing  measures  to  that  end. 

Ideot.-Col.  Sir  Gkorok:  Clauke  ;  In  Mr,  Reid'a  excellent 
ipewh  one  thing  struck  me.  lie  sx>oke  of  what  "  we  '*  have  to 
defend,  and  what  "you*'  have  to  defend.  That  is  just  the  point 
ol  riew  my  paper  is  designed  to  combat.  There  is  only  one  thing 
we  hare  to  defend,  and  that  is  the  United  Empire.  It  seems  to 
me  that  recent  events  traoh  us  two  imixjrtaut  lessons.  One,  to 
wbieb  Mr.  Brassey  has  alluded,  is  that  there  are  contingencies 
which  we  did  not  take  into  account — that  our  liabilities  are  greater 
tba-  '  cted.     That  is  a  leason  we  must  take  to  heart.     The 

eec<  ■  lut  it  is  more  probable  a  war  will  arise  out  of  some 

coloptat  question  than  out  of  any  other.  That,  when  you  think  of 
U,  U  tuUural,  because  our  colonists  touch  the  interests  of  foreign 
at  ao  many  points  all  over  the  world,  and  because  the 
interest  of  the  smallest  Colony  must  be  defended  if 
by  the  whole  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire.  In 
(be  period  of  anxiety  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  numerous 
Lave  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
MDtinMint  sQch  messages  disclose  is  a  powerful  factor,  which 
may  fairly  take  into  account.  But  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
is  not  equivalent  to  organisation.  We  must  moat  care- 
foUj  diacriminate  between  the  solidarity  of  opinion  and  solidarity 
would  be  implied  by  readiness  to  place  the  whole  of  our 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire  to  defy  aggression.  This 
been  a  wonderful  century  ;  I  am  not  sure  the  philosophical 
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historian  of  the  future  will  not  say  that  among  its  most  wonderful 
developments  has  been  the  reduction  of  organisation  to  a  science. 
That  has  been  done  not  only  in  naval  and  military  matters,  bat  in 
civil  business.  There  is  perhaps  a  British  tendency  to  trust  to 
rough  and  ready  methods,  devised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
which  very  often  have  served  as  well.  In  the  past  I  do  not  think 
this  disregard  of  method  has  done  us  much  harm,  since  we  com- 
peted with  peoples  whose  methods  were  not  more  scientific  than  onr 
own ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  a  high  standard  of  organisa- 
tion is  universal,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  we  can  dispense 
with  what  other  nations  are  striving  to  attain.  My  plea,  therefore, 
is  for  organisation.  It  is  not  easy.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
there  never  was  a  more  favourable  time  for  a  new  departure  than 
the  present.  If  we  can  be  united  in  general  organisation  for 
defence,  as  we  are  already  united  in  devotion  to  the  Queen,  and  in 
pride  of  empire,  there  will  be  no  need  to  fear  the  future.  To 
achieve  an  end  like  this  is  to  my  mind  the  first  object  a  great 
statesman  can  set  before  himself.  As  the  navy  is  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  question  of  national  defence,  it  is  fit  that  to-night  we 
should  have  a  great  practical  sailor  in  the  chair.  Admiral  Hoskins 
has  filled,  with  distinction  to  himself  and  immense  value  to  the 
Empire,  one  of  the  highest  posts  any  one  can  hold — that  of  First 
Naval  Lord.  In  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years*  writing  on  the 
subject  I  have  written  a  good  many  things  which  have  not  been 
regarded  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  written 
anything  which  Admiral  Hoskins  would  not  have  approved.  I  ask 
you  to  accord  to  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  chairman- 
ship to-night. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  waa  held  in  the 
Ltbnry  of  the  Listitute,  Northumherland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
Februwy  lb,  iy90. 

Sir  Frederick  Yonng,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  tlio  folIo^^'iI]g  :— 

Uk.  J,  Aldxnbovsk,  Sib  Hrnrv  Bjoikly.  G.C.M.G..  K.C.B..  Messiis.  H.  H. 
BBAuauxr.  O.  Bbktiuu,  Du.  A.  M.  Bhown.  Sm  Henhy  E.  G.  Bulweu.G.C.M.G., 
ViMM  Gsniuis  CaorrESt.  G.  C.  CuNNmnnAM.  F.  H.  Dakhar.  C.  Dttilky,  Piikd 
DvTToai,  S.  £dvjuj>b,  C.  Washixoton  Evbk,  C.M.G.,  John  Fekochox,  S.  Foiu>, 
V.  Q.  GtfiBO&.xK.  liAjoB-GEMznAL  Sia  Hknuy  UnKi£N.  K.C.H.I.,  C.U.,  Mil  W.  8/ 
flKMuaar  Qtatmx,  Sia  Bodebt  G.  W.  HrnnRRT,  G.C.n..  Mef^^^n^.  T.  J.  Haklkt, 
H.  R.  Habob*.  Apioral  S«  Atjthoky  H.  Hokkixs,  G.C.B..  Sir  W.  U.  Quavle 
JoKBS*  Mb.  Jamzs  &BXS1.BT.  Bt.  Hon.  Lohh  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.O.,  Sin  Hcor 
JjOw,  OjC.M.G.,  Mb.  Nbvuj!  LcDnorr,  Cai't.  Francis  H.  Lyki-l,  Mkksus.  J.  L. 
Lmx,  J'"'"'  "'-Tnc,  S.  Vadouan  Mor«an,  Dr.  0.  Moruis,  C.M.G.,  Mn.  H. 
Somru^  S  F.  Ommanney,  K.O.M.G.,  Majob  J.11iii*ek  rAUKpinTON,  Mh. 

H.M.  I'i^    .  A.  P.  Kocuk.Mr.C.Bocrk.  SiBSAULfSA:*iuEL,K.C.M.G..C.B.. 

EoitrxD  Uhabp,  Wm.  Htawforis  Jobs  Stpaiit,  T.  J.  TnosirsoN*,  l>ii.  0. 
TOCCR,  Mb.  B.  Wtkdbam  VAroiiAN.  LT.-Cnr^NKi.  B.  S.  F.  Wai.beb,  C.M.O  , 

J.  P.  0.  WtLUAauoN.  Georos  Woop,  J.  F.  Wvuis,  Sin  Jamkh  A.  Voul, 
K.O.M.O..  Mr,  J.  8.  O'Uaixohas,  C.M.G.  {SKciiETAi:v). 

Tlic  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :  liefore  deckrinjLf  the  ballot  open  I  have  to 
esipUun  that  since  the  issue  oi  the  balloting  hst  we  have  had  to 
lf*n— ^  the  loss  of  Mr.  Childera — one  of  tlic  oldest  friends  and 
vapportera  of  this  Institute — whose  name  appears  on  that  list  as 
•li^ible  for  re-election  as  a  Vice-President.  It  is  for  you  to  fill  ap 
ilie  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  any  way  you  please.  It  appears  to 
the  Council  that  the  interests  of  the  Institute  would  be  well  ser\'ed 
hj  Um  election  of  Sir  Robert  Herbert  as  a  Vice-President  in  suoces- 
akkQ  to  Mr.  Childers,  and  of  Sir  James  Garrick  in  succession  to  Sir 
fiobert  Herbert.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  suggestion,  and  it  is 
qoite  competent  for  each  Fellow  present  to  erase  from  the  ballot 
ptpor  ADy  name  be  proposes  to  omit  and  substitute  another  in  the 
Ittt  eolomn.  I  now  beg  to  name  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan  and 
llr.  W.  Stanford  as  scmtinocrs  of  the  ballot,  which  will  remain 
for  half  tin  hour, 

I)t.  G.  a.  Tucker  asked  what  interval  had  elapsed  between  the 
of  Mr.  Childers  and  the  election  ol  his  successor  by  the 
GooDciL 
.  The  CBAtEMAK:  Neither  Sir  Robert  Herbeii  nor  Sir  James 
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Oarrick  baa  been  elected  by  the  Council.  The  names  are  merely" 
suggested  as  those  of  gentlemen  fitted  to  Mi  the  vacancies. 

Dr.  Tucker  :  1  think  we  can  scarcely  deal  with  members  elected 
by  the  Council. 

The  Chairuax  :  They  are  not  elected.  It  is  simply  a  suggestion 
on  the  pait  of  the  Council. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report  which  had  been  previously  circulated  amongst 
the  Fellows  was  taken  as  read. 

Report, 
The  Council  have  the   pleasure   of  presenting  to   the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report. 

Daring  the  past  year  80  Rosident,  and  213  Non-Resident  Fellows 
have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  298,  as  compared  with  88  Resident 
and  172  Non- Resident,  or  a  total  of  200,  during  tbe  preceding 
year.  On  December  81,  1895,  the  list  included  1,800  Resident, 
2.458  Nou-Uosidont,  and  9  Honorary  Follows,  or  3,707  in  all,  of 
whom  881  have  compounded  for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and  thus 
qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  •Statement  of  Accounts  exhibits  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  receipts  as  compared  with  1894.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  year  includes  the  cost  of  a  new  and  complete  Library 
Catalogue  ;  and  also  of  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  for  two  Sessions, 
which  charge  will,  in  future,  be  defrayed  quarterly  in  terms  of  & 
revised  contract  for  printing.  The  loan  of  £95,020,  which  was 
raised  in  1880  in  order  that  the  freehold  of  the  Institute  might  be 
acquired,  stood  at  £21,770  10s.  4d.  at  the  close  of  1895 — no  less 
than  if7,752  lOjt.  10^7.  having  been  applied  to  its  reduction  beyond 
the  amount  originally  stipulated — and  the  rate  of  interest  thereupon 
has  been  still  fiirther  diminished. 

The  figures  on  page  157  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Inslitate 
since  it  was  founded  in  18C8,  and  also  its  present  position  as  a  self- 
supporting  body. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  1895  is  the  heaviest  on  record,  and 

comprises  the  names  of  93  Fellows,  including  two  Councillors : — 

Samuel  Banwrfnan  {Gold  Coast  Cohnp),  H,  Barrow  {Jajuaica),  Captain 
B.  D.  Becstitn  (British  North  Borneo),  E.  B.  Boulton  {Ntw  South  IfolM). 
J.  Francis  Bo}fU  (Sierra  teems),  Henry  Brookt  {lat6  of  Mct&ria),  Alfred  V. 
Broughton.  Sir  U.  J.  Bur/ord-Hancock,  C.M.G.  {Jamaica),  Herbert  Cave 
{Queeniland),  Hyde  Clarke.  Josejih  Cinrke  (FJc/orwi).  WVliam  P.  Clarke 
(Barbados),  Begiv-ald  T.  Cocks,  Hon.  Edward  Combes,  C.M,0,,  M.L.C,  {Neuf 
South  Wales),  William  Copland  (Qrenada),  Frederick  J.  Crocker,  John 
CummiriQ  {British  Guiana),  John  Davidson,  J.P.  (Jamaica),  Win.  Holme  DaviSt 
Charles  Day  (South  Australia),  G.  fl.  Deffell  {late  of  New  South  Wales), 
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^.  B,  Dnpard  (Bast  .4/rica).  Jatne$  DilivortK  J-P-  (Nho  Zealand),  WiUiam 
0,Z>oa^(M,Jamf*  W.  rk>t^,  fit.  }Icm.  Sir  Tiob^t  IV.  Duff,  G.CM.Q.  (Oovemor 
tff  tf0m  So*ith  Walca),  (icortje  Fairbaim  {Victoria),  Thomas  t'isher,  M.D.  {laU 

«/    itTtftr     '     '    -"       ' Ford   iOanmralanfl.),   llarcourt   Forte    (British 

1.  .1.  FijrrA,  K.C.ii..  Stjdnfij  F.  Gedge,  Sir  Cyril 

iliiu-  .,1'  South    Ati-stniiUi),    Ocorgc  F.  UaUt 

'Htm,  A'.C'.i/.,  Thoma*  F.  Jtatniitont 

.H.W.iiuf).  Hon.  a.   C.   Ifawker^  M.P. 

',  C.Ji.o".  {Honorary  Fellme),  WiUitim  Holinan, 

IS,  M.  B.  Jmacs,  Hon.  It.  IL  Jackson,  M.L.C, 

../•  Jokmiiit,  M.D.,   F.  1\  di  LabiUitra    (a  CouncUlcr), 

Q.C.,  M.L.C.  {Western    Ausiralio),  A.  :StaHg«r  Ltathtt 

"   '•    '-'f/'   -.  f' ^    n,  A,L<t'rtf.A.G.   McHattir, 

:af}h.  Mainuatinfj  (South  Au»- 
,,  ilionuu  I',  Manifolii  {Victoria), 
J.  T,UiitM3m,,JJ\  {Sew  /.calami),  H.  \V.  Maunsgll.  M.D.  (New  ZMiIami),  Sir 
CJterto  MilU,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B.  {a  Councillor),  Sir  William  Hfilw^  {South  Aun- 
ipalfefl).  Jt»Jbfi  }■  ^r;mv.*  .\fHrmii  (C<tntui^),  Sir  Joneph  NefiVuim,  J.  C. 

y>iit<yy,  Ci/  'I.  I't-rcy  XuihltngnU  (C'fijw  Colovy),  Hon.  Sir  James 

^ /VuMmon,    h.(  .M.>'.,    M.L.A.   {Victoria),   Aitgnstus   O.   PawUif   {British 
Mmk^amaUtnd),  Horn.  A.  J.  ftll,  M.L.C.  {Lagos),  Osorgs  P.  liobertaon  {Vk- 
Uiriaiif  duayMttr-  '^    i  .>.— -^v.    ySurtay  Bogers,  Hsnry  Boss,  jun.  (Nsw  Zsa- 
,  teatff.  a.  mid  '^otony).  Col.  J.  H.  SaitdicUh,  C.B.  {St.  Vincent), 
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ArUiitr  J.  Scott  (laU  of  QuMH^UtuI),  CJiarlfs  If.  Smith  (Gold  Coast  Cohnu), 
Hon.  /J.  Burdetl-Smith,  O-.U-fr..  M.L.C.  {New  Soulh  Wfilcs),  Bon.  P.  5. 
Solomon,  Q.C..  M.L.C.  {Fiji).  KennHh  J.  Spiccr  {Jamaica).  H.  Viltiers  Stuart, 
A.  F.  Tarn  red,  J.P.  (Cajte  Colony),  F.  A.  T/ww^moh.  (i,'orijt  Tinline  {laU  0} 
SoiUk  Aiistraiia),  John  K.  Vardy  {Cnj/i  Colony)^  Jameji  L.  VerUy  {Jamaica), 
Hugh  A.  yii:hcrs  {Jam<iica),  B.  C  Wainwrioht^  O.  Fred  Want  {Nexv  South 
Waies),  Randolph  C.  Want  {laU  of  ^txo  SotttJi  Wales),  William  WihiUr 
(Qiteensland),  Arnold  Wienholt  (Qufensland),  Hon.  John  N.  Wilson  {New  Zea- 
land), Sir  Samuel  WilMn  {Victoria),  tUader  G.  Wooii  (New  Zealand). 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  having  arisen  through  the  lamented 
deaths  of  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere  and  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.. 
C.B.,  and  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  T.  Morgan  Harvey,  J.  R. 
Mosse,  and  George  R.  Parkin,  W.A.,  have  been  filled  up.  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  G,  by  the  appointment,  cul  interim^  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  Admiral 
Sir  Anthony  II.  lloskins,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Mr.  Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan,  and  Sir  Cecil  Clemcnti  Smith, 
fiX'.M.G.  The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  are 
eligible  for  re-election  : — President :  H.R.IL  the  Prince  of  "Wales, 
K.G.  Vice-Presidents :  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava»  K.P., 
G.C.B..  G.C.M.G.,  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E. 
Childers,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors: 
Messrs.  Frederick  Dutton,  R.  J.  Jeflfray,  \Villiam  Keswick,  Lieut.- 
General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr.  Ne\'ile  Lubbock,  and  Sir  Saul 
Sanjuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  The  Fellows  of  the  Institute  will  have 
noted  with  great  sati£>faction  that  the  indefatigable  and  valuable 
services  of  their  Secretary  have  been  recognised  by  his  being 
appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-seventh  Aimivcr*iary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms 
ou  March  (»,  tho  Farl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  presiding;  and  the 
proceedings  fonned  an  important  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
groat  national  sentiment  of  the  Unity  of  the  Kmpiro. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  tho  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on  Jime  27,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  about 
2,000  guests,  ropreaenliug  all  parts  of  Her  Majchty's  Dominions. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Report : — 

Ordinary  Meetings  : 

"The  Critical  Position  of  British  Trade  with  Oriental 
Countries."   The  Hon.  T.  H.  Whitehead,  M.L.C,  Hong  Kong. 
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•*  British  Now  Guinea:  Administration."  Sir  William 
UAoOregor,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  New  Guinea.  • 

•*0n  the  Kashmir  FronLiur."  Capt.  F.  E.  Youug- 
hnsfaand.  CLE. 

"Soire  Social  Forcea  at  Work  in  Soutli  Africa."  The 
B&.  Rev.  Allan  Becher  Wobb,  D,D.,  Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 

**  Thu  Imperial  Aspects  of  Educution."  The  Rev. 
J,  E.  C.  Wolldon,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

**  Western  Australia."  Sir  William  U.  F,  Hobinson, 
G.C.M.O.,  Governor  of  thtt  Colony, 

•'  Thti  Extt'usion  of  British  Influnnoo  (and  Trade)  in 
Africfi.'     Capt.  F.  D.  Lngard,  C.H.,  D.S.O, 

"  The  Futupe  of  our  Sngar  producing  Colonies."  Mr. 
Juvtioe  Condt^  WilliamB  (of  Mauritius). 

"The  Scientific  Exploration  of  Centra!  Australia." 
W.  A.  Horn  (of  Adolaide,  S.A.). 

Special  Meeting ; 

"New  Zealand  in  1806."  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward, 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand. 

Afternoon  Meetings : 

"  The  Writing  of  Colonial  History."    James  Bonwick. 

"AustnUian  Stock  Pastures  and  British  Consumers.*' 
John  Hotson  (of  Melbourne). 

'•  Colonisation  and  Expansion  of  the  Empire."  W.  S. 
Sebright  Green. 

"The  Defence  Question  in  Trinidad."  The  Hon.  CoL 
Alexander  Man  iM.E.C.  Trinidad). 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  numbered  1,243 
Tolamet  (of  wliich  370  were  purchased  and  804  acquired  by  dona- 
tkOBh  %\i^  {MkmphletB  and  \y&Ti3,  83,051  newspapers,  10  maps,  and  86 
■^•oeUaneoufi  gifts.  A  large  itumbcr  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
wIlidhluiTe  bivn  added  to  the  Library  arc  entirely  out  of  print  and 
of  giwU  value,  but  evorj*  opportunity  is  taken  of  obtaining  such 
worka,  to  that  the  collection  of  Colonial  literature  in  the  possession 
of  Ibe  Institute  may  bo  to  a  large  extent  completed.  Additional 
theU  flptce  ha.i  been  provide<l,  by  which  the  books  have  been  rendered 
moro  reftdily  accessible  to  the  Follows,  as  well  as  the  pubUo.  who 
have  vi£it««l  tho  Library  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent,  fur  the 
pnrpOM  ol  obtaining  information  and  advice  upon  questions  re- 
fudhig  the  tr»de,  reBOurces.  and  government  of  the  Empire.    The 
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Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  thp  lihfirality  of  numeroii? 
donors,  including  tho  Imperial  and  Colonial  governments,  the 
Agents-General  for  the  Colonies,  Societies,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  publishers,  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others,  a  list  of  whom  is  appended, 
A  special  donation  of  £25  for  tho  purchase  of  books  was  kindly 
contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Dntton,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  o£ 
the  Institute  are  due.  A  new  Library  Catalogue,  embracing  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Library,  which  was  urgently  required  for 
reference  purposes,  and  was  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
was  most  favourably  received  by  the  Fellows,  the  press  and  the 
public  generally,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies.  On 
December  31,  1896,  the  Library  contained  11,401  volumes,  11,816 
pamplilets,  and  802  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  have  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tho  various 
Colonial  Governments,  inviting  them  to  issue  periodical  registers 
of  oflScial  publications  and  all  other  locally  published  works,  with 
their  full  titles,  so  as  to  furnish  complete  i-ecords  of  the  hteratureof 
each  Colony.  The  invitation  met  with  a  cordial  response,  and 
valuable  information  on  this  important  subject  is  regularly  received 
from  many  of  the  Colonies  and  carefully  preserved. 

Frequent  enquiries  on  almost  every  variety  of  subject  con- 
nected with  the  Colonies  continue  to  be  addressed  to  the  Institute 
by  Fellows  and  others,  and  amongst  those  in  reply  to  which  infor- 
mation has  recently  been  imparted  may  be  mentioned  Emigration ; 
Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Industrial  Resources ;  Trade,  Banking, 
and  other  Statistics ;  Climate,  Education,  Land  Tenure,  Patent  and 
other  Laws  and  Regulations,  Currency,  Copyright,  Openings  for 
Professional  Men,  Defence  Forces,  Income  Tax,  Death  Duties, 
Pftyment  of  Members,  Enquiries  for  Missing  Friends,  and  many 
others.  Assistance  is  constantly  being  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
important  investigations  of  a  scientific,  commercial,  and  literary 
cliaractor  ;  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  interchange  of  experi- 
ences by  representatives  of  various  Colonies,  by  which  moans  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  based  on  personal  knowledge 
is  always  available. 

The  Council  deputed  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B..  a 
Vice-President,  to  represent  tho  Institute  at  the  International 
Geographical  Conference  held  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  when  a  highly  instructive  exhibition  of 
maps'and  geographical  appliances  was  held,  and  several  questions 
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jolbni&l  interest  camr  undor  discussion.  Members  of  the 
C-onferenco  were  admitted  to  Honorary  Membership  of  tho  Royal 
Oolouial  Instituto  during  their  stay  in  London. 

For  many  years  past  the  Council  have  been  very  deeply  ini- 
praaed  with  the  national  impoitance  of  imparting  to  the  rising 
generation  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British 
CoJoiiiei*  and  thoir  resources,  and  they  have  not  ceased  to  urge  upon 
the  educational  authorities  and  other  public  Ixxlies  tliat  greater 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  Bubject  in  the  schools  of  the 
L*nit«d  Kingdom. 

Tbe  Council  regard  as  a  document  of  the  highest  national 
wgiriftftince  the  Despatch  of  November  28, 1895  (see  Journal  of  the 
Jicyal  Colonial  Institute  for  January  1896),  which  the  Secretary  of 
Bteid  for  the  Colonies  has  addressed  to  all  Colonial  Governors, 
euphaofflng  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  as  large  a  share  as 
powiliki  of  the  mutual  tra<le  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
Cor  Briti^  producers  and  manufacturers,  whether  located  in  the 
Colonies  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  desiring  thoroughly  to 
mveatigftte  the  extent  to  which  in  each  of  tbe  Colonies  foreign 
imporU  of  any  kind  have  displaced,  or  are  displacing,  simitar 
British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displacement.  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iftin  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been,  and  is 
bting  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
other  igencies  ;  and  the  Council  not  only  cordially  concur  in  his 
Ti«w  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  no  additional  efforts  can 
hm  soperfioous,  but  feel  persuaded  that  the  official  action  thus 
iBAngTLnted  cannot  fail  to  elicit  information  that  will  be  of  material 
aeniiM  to  the  commercial  classes  both  at  Home  and  in  the 
ColoBtec. 

Tbe  Council  are  glad  to  learn  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
propoee  to  recommend  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  a  subsidy 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  fast  mail-service  to  the  Dominion 
ol  Caxuula  (as  advocated  at  tbe  Ottawa  Conference  of  1894),  which 
will  form  another  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  more  distant  Colonies. 

It  is  noted  with  much  interest  that  a  measure  entitled  tho 
^  Fvdesul  Enabling  Act  "  has  already  been  passed  through  all  its 
stages  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
AnsinJta,  and  Tasmania,  thus  placing  on  a  more  definite  footing  the 
tDorement  in  favour  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  extension  of  railway  communication  in  South  Africa 
materially  to  promote  settlement  on  the  land  and  stimu^ 
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late  the  work  of  progress  and  prosperity  that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  that  important  section  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 

The  measures  that  are  being  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  developing  the  resources  of  tropical  Africa  by  means  of 
railways,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  up  fresh  markets  for  British 
commerce,  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  productive  of  important 
results. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
directing  public  attention  to  the  Colonies  as  the  natural  outlets  for 
British  enterprise  and  capital,  a  policy  by  which  the  Institute  has 
continuously  been  guided  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  now 
meets  with  general  recognition  and  approval  from  all  classes  of  the 
community;  and  the  Council  feel  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  adequate  protection  of  its  conamercial  interests,  demand  the 
loyal  co-operation  and  united  action  of  all  British  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  have  their  homes. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 
,   .  J.  S.  O'HaIjLOKAN, 

Secretary 

January  28,  1896. 
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8TATBHEKT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  thb  Yxab  kvdiho 


Bbcbifts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account jC1,144    1    4 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 11  11    8 


1,165  13    0 


8  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 £160    0    0 

49     „  „  £10 490    0    0 

1     «  .,  £10.  10» 10  10    0 

5     „  „  to  complete    46  14    0 

77  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 231    0    0 

206  „  „       £1.  U : 216    6    0 

12  „  „   to  complete 23    8    0 

1.197  Subscriptions  of  £2    2,394    0    0 

1,547  „  £1.1* 1,624    7    0 

139  „  £1  and  under  to  complete...        127    6    0 

5^23  11    0 

27th  Anniversary  Banquet,  received  in  connection  with 187    0    6 

Conversazione,  ditto    192  10    0 

Bent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1895,  less  Property  Tax  1,160    0    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Interest  on  Deposit 1  17    8 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers  &a 81    7    6 

Library  Catalogue  (sale  of) 31  10    0 

Donation  to  Library  (Mr.  Frank  M.  Dutton) 26    0    0 

Joomal 273  10    S 

Credited  in  error  by  Bank ^,         0    4    0 


£8,339  10    5 

Examined  and  fonnd  correct  ^m^am^^ 

F.H.DANQAB,  \   „       .   ^^ 

W,  O.  DEVON  ASTLE,  f  ^'^^  '*«^«»'fc 
January  20, 1896. 
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Fatubnts. 

£     $.   d. 

SalariM  and  Waff«6 1.716  13  11 

FrooeodingB— Pmtlng&c     746    9    6 

Jounial*- 

Printing £628    8    7 

Piwtftge 110    6    4 

768  14  11 

Printing,  ordinary  130    7    8 

Postages,  ordinary  176  19    5 

Advertising  Meetings 48  13    V 

If  eotings,  Bzpenaes  of 209  10    0 

Bepoiting  Ueetings    38  17    0 

Buitioiiery 143  17     6 

Newspapen 120    4    6 

lAhnxj — 

Printing  Catalogue  ;£367  11    3 

Compilation  of  ditto    50    0    0 

Books.. 169  13     4 

Binding  28    1     9 

ICaps  (reTising) 16    0 

606    2    4 

Pnel,  liglit.  Ac 145    5    4 

Boilding— Bepairs  and  Furniture. 85    0    2 

Onests' Dinner  Fond  38  19    3 

Rates  and  Taxes 323  17    0 

Kro  Insuranoe 23  19    0 

Law  Charges    5    5    0 

27tb  Annirersary  Banquet    159     1    0 

CooTersaxiono — 

Befreshments £149    6    0 

Electric  Lighting  &a    143  12    0 

Floral  Decorations 20    0    0 

Unsio 47     5     0 

Printing II  10    6 

Fittings,  Furniture.  &c 35  12    6 

Attendance  &c 26  14     6 

437    0    ft 

Gratuity    80    0    0 

Misoelianeoos 61     6    9 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  8    4    0 

nmnents  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest  £898  10     1 

Principal.. 879  19    7 

1,778    9    8 

7,8o2  IS     2 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £407  17    3 

Qash  in  hands  of  Secretary  18  15    0 

486  12    3 


£8.339  lO     6 


M.  F.  OMMANNKY, 

Bonorarjf  Treamrer, 
Jmrnmr^  1. 1896. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1895. 


Aborigines  Protection  Society 
Aburrow,  Charles 
Adams,  Rev.  Principal  T.  (Qaebec) 
Affleck  k  Co.,   Messrs.  T.    (Albury, 

New  South  Wales) 
African  Critic,  Proprietors  of 
African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
African  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Alexander  &  Shepheard,  Messrs. 
Allen  ic  Co.»  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allenson.  H.  R. 

American  Colonization  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 
American  Geographical  Society  (New 

York) 
Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of 
Anthropological  Institute 
Antigua^  Department  of  Agriculture 

of 
Antigua  Observer,  Proprietor  of 
Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 

of 
Argus  Printing   and   Publishing  Co. 

(Cape  Town) 
Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales).  Pro- 
prietors of 
Arrowsmith,  J.  W. 
Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Auckland  Free  Public  Library 
Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Auckland  University  College 
Australasian  (Melbourne),  l^prietors 

of 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 

Record,  Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Ironmonger,  Proprietors 

of 
Australasian  Journal  of    Pliarmacy, 

Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Medical    Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 


Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Medical  Journal,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney). 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  IViu- 
teee  of 

Australian   Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  G.  S..  K.C.M.G.,  Mi*. 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

BaUard,  Captain  H.  (Natal) 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers'  Institute  of  AuBtialasla 

Barbados  General  Agricultoral  Society 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Barberton  Mining  and    (^mmerdal 
Chamber  (Transvaal) 

Barrow-in-Fumess  Public  Ubraiy 

Batavinash  Gcnootschap  van  Koneten 
en  wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Bates,  Colonel  G.  E. 

Bather,  F.  A. 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony).  Fro* 
prietors  of 

Bechuanaland  News,  Proprietor*  of 

Bedford    Enterprise    (Cape  OoloDy), 
Proprietors  of 

Belding,  A.  M.  (New  Brunswick) 

Belgian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Belize  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Bell,  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa) 

Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bentley  &  Son,  Messrs.  R. 

Berkeley,  Capt.  J.  H.  Hardtman 
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r   Ptto  Qmmt,  Propriatora  of 
K        Brnim^  Oaiuiiilim  Proprleton  of 

Burke,  Aj^hworth  P.                                   ^^^H 

^^  BUfctftOB,  Tiof.  A.  W.  (Now  Zcula&d) 

Datterworth,  A.  R.  (Sydney)                       ^^^H 

^H  Kta>*  '^-  Hcakcth  (Banpa) 

Cairns  Argus  (QucoDsUind).  Propric-           ^^M 

^H  BUc  A.  J.  E.  A.  (6'arav«abagu) 

tort!  of                                                           ^^1 

^H  BfaMUlUe  Leagutf 

Calvert,  A.  F.                                                   ^H 

^m  Bbhop*  B«9UU7.  BalUrat 

Canada,  Deportment  of  Agrioullure      ^^^M 

^H  Mack.  SurKooo-Uajor  W.  G. 

and  StatUtics                                            ^^^^H 

^M  Bteckle  4c  Sod.  Mcjers. 

Canada,  Government  of                               ^^^^| 

^H  BbwkwiKxl  A^  Boos,  liessrs.  Wm. 

Canada,  High  Cummissioncr  for                 ^^^^H 

^H   ncmnlofTnd« 

Canada,  Librarian  of  Parliament  of                 ^^M 

^^1  iiombftj,  Govenunent  of 

Canada,  Royoi  Society  of                                 ^^M 

^^M   Ba»wiclc,  James 

Canadian   Bankeni'  Association  (To*             ^^M 

^H  jso<m^  J.  It. 

ronto)                                                             ^H 

^H  Boitoa  Public  Libnuy 

Canadian  Colliery  Guardian  and  Critic              ^H 

^V  BMTUkot,  Dr.  J.  0  ,  C.M.U.  (Canada) 

(Nova  EScotia),  rroprieLors  of                         ^^m 

^B  findlbfdra^io  Kre«  Ubraries 

Cuuwlian   Uogosino  (Toronto),  Pro-            ^H 

prietors  of                                                         ^^| 

^H  IliaJliij,   Gairetaon    &   Co.,    Messrs. 

Cana<lian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors              ^^M 

^H      (ODtario) 

^M 

^B  BMftdiUaer,  Dr.  RenwaM 

Canterbory  AgrlcuHtiral  and  Pastoral              ^^| 

^^B  Sdnb  WfUfauD  (Toronto) 
^^ff  BriSww  GbuDber  of  Commerce 

AHSOci&tion  (New  ^ealantl)                             ^^M 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand)                   ^H 

V          OrlJifaft&e  Courier  (Queenaland),  Pro- 

Canterbury    Timea    (New    Zealand),              ^H 

1 prtatonof 

^K^mldi    and    Foreign    Anti-SIareir 

Proprietors  of                                          ^^^^H 
Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of                          ^^^^| 

^H       Aodei/ 

Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprie-      ^^^H 

^H  BrliUi  and  SoQth    African    Export 

torv                                                         ^^^^1 

^H      OaaaCta,  Pioprietorv  of 

Capo  Church  Monthly,  Proprif'tors  of              ^^M 

^^V<Brbl^<  An*ttniu^i..n,  W-.r.rietoraof 

Cape  Illustrated   Magosine,  Proprlo-       ^^^^M 

^^Bftrli                                       ' '•-•nural  for 

tors                                                             ^^^^1 

^^K.BvStj  •                                        (icnt  of 

Cape  Mercnry,  Proprietors  of                      ^^^^H 

^^■^ritiab  ExpofL  Jouni&l.  Proprietoraof 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agont-Geueral  for              ^^m 

^^B  Jlriiiih  Ootana,  OoTemmeDt  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Uovernmeut  of           ^^^^B 

^^^BriUah  Ooiaoa,  Inuuigration  Deport- 

Cape  Times,  Pruprictors  of                          ^^^^^| 

^m        BMBt 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commei-ce            ^^^^H 

^^BBririaii  Oolana  Miuing  Gazette,  Pro- 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of                             ^^^^H 

^H      prifltcnof 

Capricomian   (Quccnfiland),  Propria-            ^^H 

^^V  HrJtliti   Huiana.   Koyal    AgricallamJ 

^^^^M 

^^M                      ;'ni«Tcial  Society  of 

Carmichael,  C.  11.  K.                                    ^^^H 

^^^   1               ]  ndaros,  Ooverument  of 

Carawell  Co.  Lim.  (Toronto)                       ^^^^H 

^^Kl;<.:t^  XuMnm,  Tnuteea  of 

Cowy.  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne)             ^H 

^^H  JBritiah  Hew  Gainea,  Ooveriior  of 

Caaaell  &  Co.,  Messrs.                                    ^^^H 

^^B«0cilub  Nortfa  Borneo.  Governor  of 

Cave-Brown.  John                                      ^^^^M 

^■Mtidh  800th  Africa  Co. 
^^■Blllhh  Trade  Joamal,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  £xaininer,  Proprietors  of                ^^^^H 

Ceylon,  Government  of                               ^^^^H 

^BBvokiCn  HiU  Ag«»  Proprietore  of 

Ceylon    Monthly    Literary   Register,             ^^M 

^^■C^RMSkasu  Jl.  (Oapa  Town) 

i*roprietors  of                                             ^^^^H 

^■VcQwvTDr.  A  H. 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of                ^^^^B 

^■^nce  IlanOa  (New    Zealand),  Pro- 

Ceylon.  Surveyor-Cicucral  of                       ^^^^H 

^■^  fCiffCon  of 

Chapman.  Lieut.  (»en.  K.  K.                       ^^^^B 

^VBvi)g«t  (New  Plymouth.  Kew  Zea- 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.£.L),  Pro-             ^H 

^^1      ImkI),  Ptoprietora  of 

priotors  of                                                          ^^1 

^^BSsflM.  John  (Ta«maQia) 

Charters   Towers  Chamber  of    Com*             ^^M 

^nNUv,  Ettr  Walter  L..  K.C.M.G.  (Wel- 

merce,  Queensland                                           ^^M 

^H^itDcm) 

Chatto  fc  Windus,  Messrs.                                    ^^M 

Chemist  and  Druggii>t  of  Auatrftlaaja        ^^^H 

^■^MVojmo,  P.  J. 

Proprietors  of                                          ^^^^H 
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bchindf  since  it  was  improper  to  bear  them  into  tho  royal  presence, 
and  the  hour  of  penalty  for  their  own  treachery  in  the  matter  of  the 
recovered  cattle  had  come.  The  entire  party  was  murdered,  and  the 
bodies  were  dragged  to  the  hill  of  slaughter.  Meantime,  with  the 
confidence  of  peaceful  possession  the  main  body  of  the  Trekkcrshad 
broken  up  and  fonncd  small  isolated  campa ;  these  wore  attacked 
simultaneously  with  the  butchery  at  the  royal  kraal  and  all  over- 
whelmed in  suc<;ession,  until  that  of  the  family  of  Rensbarg  was 
reached.  This,  happily  situated  near  a  small  stony  koppie  or  hill, 
stemmed  the  tide  and  beat  back  the  Zulu  impi,  thus  saving  the 
remnants  of  the  expedition.  The  English  Colony  made  gallant 
efforts  to  assist  their  fellow  Europeans,  having  the  effrontery  with  a 
small  force,  chiefly  composed  of  native  refugees  from  their  ovm  catnp, 
to  cross  the  Tugela  and  attack  Dingaan,  but  only  to  meet  complete 
annihilation.  Then  a  perilous  time  passed  for  both  the  Trek  Boers 
and  the  English  Colony  ;  indeed,  an  impi  of  Bingaans  occupied  the 
town  of  Durban,  the  inhabitants  escaping  with  such  of  their  posses- 
sions as  were  portable  by  going  aboard  a  small  brig  in  the  Bay,  till 
after  some  days'  occupation  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  that 
could  not  be  moved,  the  impi  withdrew,  when  the  plucky  Colony 
resumed  possession  of  the  site. 

Reinforcements  to  tho  European  cause  were,  however,  now  at 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  further  large  party  of  Trek  Boers,  led  by  one 
Pretoriua,  a  capable  leader,  cmining  of  fence  as  Dingaan  himself. 
All  dcfenaivu  operations  were  completely  successful,  and  an  invasion 
of  tbe  Zulu  country  partially  so,  the  royal  kraal  being  abandoned  by 
Dingaan ;  but  tho  Commando  attempting  to  follow  the  Zulu  army 
into  the  forest  fastnesses  near  by  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  a  severe 
check  was  again  met.  Peaceful  possession  of  Natal  was,  howevery 
now  secured ,  and  shortly  after  by  fostering  the  rebellion  of  Umpanda, 
Chaka*s  rightful  heir,  and  aiding  his  arms,  Dingaan  was  overthrown, 
and  Umpanda  reigned  in  his  stead  as  the  fast  friend  of  the  white 
men  who  had  assisted  huu  in  his  conquest.  At  the  royal  kraal  tlie 
remains  of  the  murdered  Commando  had  been  found  and  given 
burial,  the  clothing  of  Retief  yielding  up  the  grant  of  Natal  extend- 
ng  from  the  rivers  Tugela  to  the  Umzimvubu  (or  St.  John's),  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  Berg. 

But  even  now  the  troubles  of  the  young  Colony  were  not  over  ;  for 
it  was  fated  that  a  dispute  as  to  authority  should  break  out  between 
the  Boers  and  the  English,  who  had  both  contributed  to  its  conquest. 
On  tho  rctuni  of  Pretorius  and  his  Commando  to  Natal  a  small 
British  garrison  was  found  stationed  at  Durban  \  it  had  been  seat 
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0«OKge  Kapicr,  Governor  of  the  Cape,  to  protect  the  settle- 
at  Dingaan.  Needless  to  say^  this  assertion  of  an 
AutLority  from  which  the  Trek  Boers  had  fled,  in  the  new  land  to 
which  tliey  had  come,  and  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  mur- 
derous Dingaan  by  themselves,  greatly  assisted  by  individual 
Englishmen,  but  without  any  shadow  of  help  from  English 
•nlhority,  was  most  unwelcome;  however,  for  the  moment  actual 
collision  was  avoided,  and  the  garrison,  after  a  few  months'  occupa- 
UoQ,  withdrew,  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  its  affairs  directed 
by  a  Volksraad. 

Soon,  however,  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  native  chief  in 
the  BOathem  districts  excited  the  fears  of  the  Pondo  chief  Faku, 
who  appealed  to  the  Dritish  Governor  at  the  Cape  for  protection. 
A  dtttaohment  under  Captain  Smith  was  ordered  up  as  a  corps  of 
olieerration,  and  this  was  subsequently  moved  on  to  Durban,  and 
Mrtabliahed  a  camp  there.  Its  withdrawal  was  demanded  by 
Pretorius  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  and  a  rival  camp  of  hostile 
Boers  was  established  to  control  it.  After  the  exchange  of  mutual 
tDdviliiiefl  the  Commandant  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Boera.  and  a  fight,  known  to  history  as  the  Battle  of  Congella, 
oeearrrd.  A  worse  devised,  more  badly  managed  plan  cannot  bo 
eooc«ived«  and  the  engagement  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Uw  English  wiih  heavy  loss,  and  from  that  moment  the  position  of 
th*  garrison  was  desperate.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  afiair  is 
to  be  found  in  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  an  individual.  Ilelp 
waa  orgeotly  needed,  but  was  far  away  ;  Grahamstox^ni,  the  nearest 
Cogliab  station,  was  GOO  miles  distant,  through  a  trackless  country 
ol  river,  mountain  and  bush ;  near  at  hand  threatened  by  the 
Boers,  farther  away  threatened  by  natives,  treacherous  and 
unfriendly.  A  volunteer,  however,  was  quickly  found,  and  Dick 
King's  ride  will  live  in  Natal's  story.  The  singular  ineptitude  of 
the  Commandant  was,  however,  again  shown  ;  he  still  had  conmiand 
oiihe  Bay,  a  ship  ay  ready  for  sea,  with  many  refugees  on  board 
ft&d  jct  the  whole  chances  of  rescue  were  trusted  to  a  single  horse- 
num.  Happily  the  trust  was  well  founded,  the  ill  news  was  suc- 
eeMlblly  carried,  and  after  a  mouth's  complete  beleaguerment 
And  great  hardship  patiently  endured,  II.M.S.  "  Southampton  *' 
brought  aid  and  entablisbod  the  Queen's  authority  iu  Natal,  which 
hfta  nover  again  been  challenged. 

8ocb  is  the  early  hintory  of  this  little  Colony,  which,  though  so 
reeeni*  reads  to  ns,  all  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  regular  order  of 
tfaiagl  which  charactorises  this  latter  end  of  the  century,  as  remote 
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^H             ChrUtchurch    Press  (New  Zealand). 

Saston,  James  (Cape  Town)         ^^^^H 

^^H                  Proprietors  of 

Eaton.  H.  F.                                      ^^^^1 

^^M            CfarutUoQ.  R. 

Edward?,  Stanley                             ^^^^B 

^^H              Citisen,  Proprietors  of 

El  Ingeuiero  Bspaoal,  Proprietors  of      ^H 

^^H             Clarenoe   anri    Uichmond    Eramioer 

?:tliot,  Andrew                                           ^H 

^^B                {Sew  South  Wales),  Froprletont  of 

Elliott,  J.  J.                                               ^M 

^^H             Clarendon  Press 

Emigrants'  Information  Office                ^^ 

^H              Ci&rk,  Dr.  J.  M.  (Toronto) 

Empire     (Toronto,      Canada),     Pro-           1 

^^M             Clay  k  Sons.  Messrs.  C.  J. 

prietors  of                                               ^J 

^^H             CoUinjp-idge,  George  (S/dney) 

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of                 ^H 

^H            Colonial  Bank 

Eves,  0.  Washington,  C.M.O.                  ^H 

^^H             Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Express  (Orange    Free    State),    Pro-   ^H 

^^M            Colonial  College 

prietor.1  of                                               ^^M 

^^H             Colonial  Ooardian  (British  Honduras), 

Federal  Council  of  Itifle  Associations   ^H 

^^H                 Proprietors  of 

of  Australasia                                         ^^M 

^^1            Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 

Fenton.  James  J.  (Melbourne)                ^H 

^^H                   Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  (Ceylon)          1 

^^H             Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem 

Ferguson,  D.  W.                                            J 

^H            Colonial  Office 

FilaGibboD.  Mias   Mary  Agnea  (To-    M 

^^H             Colonial    Standard    (Jamaica),    Pro- 

ront-o)                                                           ^^M 

^^H                 prtotors  of 

Fiji,  Government  of                                  ^H 

^^H             Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of                         ^H 

^^H             Colonist  (Manitoba).  Proprietors  of 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of    ^H 

^^H             Commerce,  rrot>rierori)  of 

Frore.  Lady                                             ^H 

^^H             (Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietorsof 

Frctwell,  John                                            ^B 

^^M             (Constable  ic  Co..  Messrs.  A. 

Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors          ' 

^^H             Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

of 

^^H             Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 

Ffowde,  Henry 

^^H            Country  (South  Australia),  Proprie- 

Cfall's  News  Letter  (Jamaica),  Pro- 

^^M              tors  of 

prietors  of                                            ^J 

^^1             Cox,  C.  T.  (British  Ciiiiana) 

Gambia,  Government  of                            ^H 

^^H             Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia),    ^H 

^H            CritchelUJ.  T. 

Proprietors  of                                         ^H 

^^H            Crown  Agents  for  the  Coloniea 

Garrard,  J.  J.  (Zuloland)                        ^H 

^^H             Candall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of         ^H 

^^H             Carrie  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Donald 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada                   ^H 

^^H             Cyprus,  Qovernmcnt  of 

Geraldton-Murcbison   Telegraph  (W.    ^H 

^H             Daily    Chronicle     (Uritish    Guiana), 

Austrulia),  Proprietors  of                     ^H 

^^H                 Proprietors  of 

Gibraltar,  Government  of                        ^H 

^^1            Bally   Telegraph  (New  Bmnswick), 

Girdwood,  John                                         ^H 

^^H                Proprietors  of 

Gisbonie,  Hon.  Wm.                                 ^H 

^^M            Banvcrs.  F.  C. 

Golrl  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of      ^H 

^B            Davey,  Flack,  k  Co.,  Hessra. 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Oovemmeiit  of         ^H 

^^1             IJarifl  &  Sona.  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 

GoMfields  Conner  (Coolgardie),  Prt-     ^H 

^H            Derby  Free  Public  Library 

prietors  of                                                       1 

^^1             De  Souza.  M.  C.  (Jamaica) 

Gonlon  k  Gotch,  Messrs.                          ^^m 

^^H             Deutsche  Eolonialgcscllschaft 

Gough,  E.  H.                                             ^H 

^^H             De  Zuid  AFrikaan,  Froprietori^  of 

Gow.  Wilson,  Sc  Stanton,  Ueasra.            ^H 

^^m             Dick,  Q.  Cemmill 

Graham,  Hugh  (Montreal)                      ^H 

^^V^           IHghy.  Long,  ic  Co.,  Messrs. 

Grant,  E.  U.                                     ^^M 

^B             Doberuk,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Green,  J.  K.  (Johannesburg)          ^^^^H 

^^H             Dominica  Gnardian,  Proprietors  of 

Green,  Morton  (Natal)                    ^^^^H 

^^1             Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Grenada,  Government  of                   ^^^^B 

^^^P             Durban,  Mayor  of 

Grey.  Ht.  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.B.          ^B 

^^"^             East  India  Association 

Hultfax  Hcmld  (Nova   Hrotta),  Pro-    ^H 

■       ^^^     East  End  Emipiation  Fund 

prietors  of                                               ^^M 

^^^^^^        itern  I*rovince  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 

Hamilton  Association  (Canadii)             ^H 

^^^^^H          ib),  Proprietors  of 

Hammond  St  Greer,  Messrtk                   ^^M 
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^H      Hjuiker.  CkptaiD  F.  B.,  R.N. 

Jamaica,  Ri.  Rev.  Bishop  of                     ^^^H 

^B      lUrboT  Grace  Btudard  (Newtound- 

Japan  tiociety                                        ^^^^H 

lAnd),  Proprieton  of 

Jessop,  John  (British  Columbia)              ^^^H 

HettcI.  Hajor  J.  W. 

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica)                        ^^M 

lUnru.  C.  A, 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Trubuer.  k  Co.,           ^H 

H«m«an.  F.  (Seychelles) 

.M  es.tr  R.                                                            ^^M 

Hatv  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Kelly.  Charles  H.                                      ^^H 

HawkiDS,  S.  (New  South  Wales) 

Kew  Royal  Oardenj.  Director  of            ^^^^H 

haytrr.  H    H  .  C.M.O.  (Melbourne) 

Kilbtim  Public  Library                             ^^^^H 

lift-                   n,  it  Viney,  Mesuni. 

Kimberiey  Corporation                               ^^^^B 

H'                     .  Mi».s  K. 

Kouiiiklijk  lu^tituut  ('s  GraveDhage  )           ^^H 

Ho^    ■    ^        J  ry.  Proprietors  of 

Krugeredorp  Times  (Trangvaal).  Pro-           ^^M 

H^-v*::';.',  -  ir  Henry  A. 

prietom  of                                                      ^^H 

H'xlilcr  Jl  .^ruu^hton,  Mestra. 

Kyshp,  J.  W.  Norton  (Singapore)           ^^^M 

Hodge«,K.E.  (LftgM) 

Lago?,  Govcmmcnl  of                               ^^^^^| 

Ilolgate,  C.  W. 

I^agos  Standard,  Proprietors  of               ^^^^| 

Uomt  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 

Lagos  Weekly  Record,  PropricloH  of          ^^M 

of 

Ijind  Roll,  Ppjprieturs  of                                 ^^M 

^     BOBWwd  rarm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 

l«itie,  John                                                              ^^H 

B    "^ 

l^aw  Society  of  Tpper  Canada                       ^^M 

^       Bcmu  Kews,  Proprietors  of 

Launcoston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of            ^^M 

HoRf  KoDg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Leathea,  Mrs.  Stangt-r                                      ^^| 

Honff  Koog  Daily  Prc^  Proprietors  uf 

Lecwai'1  Islands,  Guvemment  ot             ^^^^H 

ilofi7  Roo^.  GoTemment  of 

i^evy.  George  ( Jamaica )                           ^^^^H 

Hang  Kong,  Medical  Department 

LewiD!<,  Lt.-Colonel  Robeit                     ^^^H 

Howard  Awociation 

Library  Commissiouers,  Halifax,  K.S.     ^^^^| 

Howe,  Jonas  (New  nranawick) 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge)                      ^^M 

Boggard,  J.  T.  (Winnipeg) 

Limited    LiiibiUty   Review,  Proprte-          ^^M 

HuBtar.  HoM,  &    Co.,  Messrs.  (To- 

tors                                                              ^^H 

—_        mio) 

Liverpool  ficoe^mphical  Society                      ^^M 

^m      natton.  Hoo.  C.  W.  (Cupe  Colony) 

LivcrjxM.)!  i^ublic  l^ibrary                                 ^^M 

^V     BTdanUd,  Beaidcnt  at 

i            IniHgirmid    Anstnlian     News.    Pro- 

Livcrsidgo.  Professor  A.,  F.R.S.  (New    ^^^H 

Sooth  Wales)                                      ^^^M 

1             pri«lono( 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce             ^^^^H 

^K      Ivper&al  British  Kast  Africa  Co. 

Longlands,  H.  (Johanncaburg)               ^^^^| 

^H      ImmtUU  Inntitute 

^H      Its^  Secretary  of  SUte  for 

LonguuiDs.  Green,  k  Co.,  Me&srs.                   ^^| 

Lorrls     Commissioners      of      H.M.'s           ^^M 

^H      ladiaii  Kngioe«r,  Proprietors  of 

Treasury                                                      ^^M 

^V      Inflis.  Hob.  James  (N.S.  W.-Ue») 

Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of           ^^M 

W            SAqBlxc     and     Commercial     News 

the  Privy  Council                                           ^^H 

1                (W«stem  Anstralia),  Proprietors  of 

Low,  Marston  ic  Co..  Messrs.  SampeoD          ^^M 

1              Inathat      Intemntional    de      Biblio- 

LyttcUon  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro-           ^H 

l                gnykilet  Brazrllea 

prietors  oP                                                       ^^| 

^^L     hmUtmm  of  Bankers 

MeOill     College      and      University          ^H 

^^1     iMlll«lcof(n)emistryof  Great  Britain 

(Montreal^                                                      ^H 

^H    Iwtkateof  Mincfl  and  Forests,  ari(i.>^h 

Machinery,  Proprietors  of                                ^^M 

■       Qdm 

Mcllwraith.   bit    Tbomiis,    K.C.U.G.           ^H 

(gueensland)                                              ^^M 

laecotloa.  Proprietors  of 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland).  Pro-          ^^M 

Iflsb  Times.  I*roprietor8  of 

prietors  of                                                       ^^M 

Jack,  ftoticrt  U.  F.0.8.  (Quecnalnnd) 

Maokenxie,  G.  8.                                             ^H 

Jaoaftca  Board  of  Sapervtaiun 

McLean,  R.  D.  DongUs   (New  Zcm-          ^H 

laiiMlfia  Botanical  Depart  meat 

Und)                                                   ^^^M 

JawlOi  Gleaner.  Proprietors  of 

Maolear,  Rear- Admiral  J   P.                  ^^^H 

IJawttm.  Goreroment  ot 

Macmillao  &.  Co.,  Hessra.                         ^^^^H 

jMttrien  Instltate 

MacMillan,  R.  (Sydney)                           ^^^H 

Jamta  Poet.  Proprietors  of 

Madras  Chamber'of  Commorc«              ^^^^H 

Jaaalca,  Regtstrar-Oeneral  of 

Madras,  Government  of                            ^^^^H 
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^^1           Maitlanil  Mftucnry  (New  Soath  Wales), 

Natal,  Government  of                        ^^^^H 

^^H              Proprietors  of 

NatAl  Mercury.  Proprietors  of          ^^^^| 

^^H           Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of             ^^^^^B 

^^H           Malta,  Oovcmmcnt  of 

Navy  League                                             ^H 

^^H            MnlUi  StaadarJ,  Proprietors  of 

N.'u,   Sir   Vlrgile.  E.C.M.Q.  (Maarj       ^1 

^^H            Rfnlta  Times,  Proprietorit  of 

tius)                                                           ^H 

^^1            Man,  Hon.  Colonel  A.  (TriDidad) 

Nedcrlandscho      MoateohaDpij      ter      ^H 

^^H            Manchester  Geographical  Society 

bevordering  van  Nijvorbeid                   ^H 

^^H            Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries 

Necdham,  Lady                                           ^H 

^^H            Manitoba,  Department  of  Agjicullare 

New     Brunswick,    Natural    nistury      ^^| 

^^H           Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of      ■ 

Society  of                                                   ^H 

^^H           Manitoba,  Government  of 

Newcastle    Chamber    of    Commerce      ^H 

^^H             MiLDH,  Juhn  F.  (Sydney) 

(New  bouth  Wales)                                  ^M 

^^H            Mark  Lane  Kxprcss,  PronrietorB  of 
^^H            Martin,  Archer  (British  Columbia) 

Kowcnstle     Morning    Herald    (New      ^H 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of                  ^H 

^^H            Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Newfoundland,  Governnieot  of                  ^^| 

^H           Mneter  of  the  Rolls 

Now  South  Wales,  Agont-Gencral  for     ^H 

^^H            Matabele  Times,  Proprietors  of 

New   South    Wales,    Department    of      ^H 

^^H           Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mines  and  Agriculture                            ^^| 

^^H          Mauritius,  Government  of 

Nt;w  South  Wales,  Government  of            ^^| 

^^H           Melbourne  Age,  Proprietor  of 

New  Sont  h  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers      ^H 

^^H           Uclboome  and  Metropolitan  Board 

New  South  Wales.  National  Assoda-     ^H 

^^1              of  Works 

^^1 

^^H           Melbonrne  Arg:ns,  Proprietors  of 

New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis-     ^H 

^^H           Melboorno  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

^^1 

^^H           Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 

New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of        ^H 

^^H           Mclboomc  TTniversity 

New  Zealand.  Agent-General  for             ^^^ 

^^H           Melrose,  Andrew 

New  Zeidand,  Department  of  Agricnl-    ^^| 

^^H            Mercantile     Advertiser    (Transvaal), 

lure                                                            ^^1 

^^H              Proprietors  of 

New  ZejiLind,  Dejiartment  of  Labour        ^^ 

^^H            Mercantile  Guardian.  Propriet^irs  of 

Now  Zealand,  Government  of                            1 

^^H           Merchants     and     Planters'     Gazette 

New    Zealand    Graphic,    Proprietors      J 

^^H               (MauritiuM),  Proprieton  of 

■ 

^^H           Methuen  Ic  Co.,  Messrs. 

New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of        ^H 

^^H           Midland  News  (Capo  Colony),   Pro- 

New  Zealand  Institute                              ^H 

^^H               prietors  of 

New  Zualutid   Luau  and.  Mercantile     ^^| 

^^1           Mills.  Rev.  .T.  Grant 

Agency                                                       ^H 

^H           Miner,  The  (Brici»U  Columbia),  Pro- 

New  ZoaJiind,  National  Association  of      ^H 

^^H               prietors  of 

New  Zealand,  Ucgistrar-General  of           ^H 

^^1           Mitchell  Public  Library  (Glasgow) 

New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie-      ^H 

^H           Moflatt,  Alex.  Q. 

tors  of                                                    ^H 

^^^1           Money.  Proprietors  of 

New  Zealand  University                             ^H 

^^1           Montreal  Board  of  Trade 

Norman,  J.  H.                                            ^H 

^^H           Montreal  llorbonr  Commissioners 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of         ^^ 

^^H           Montreal  Weekly  Honiid,  Proprietors 
^^H           Montreal  Witness.  Proprietors  of 

North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors             1 

of                                                                ^J 

North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie-      ^^| 

^^H           Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada) 

tors  nf                                                    ^H 

^H          Morris.  Dr.  D.,  C.M.G. 

Nurthcrn    Argus  (Queensland),  Pro-     ^H 

^^1           Mount    Alexander    Mail    (Victoria), 

prietors  of                                                ^H 

^^^1               Proprieturs  of 

Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus-      ^^ 

^^m            Mullins,  Dr.  G.  L.  (8ydney) 

tralia).  Proprietors  of                                     J 

^^H           Mysore,  Resident  in 

North- West    Provinces    and     Oudh     ^^ 

^H           Nash.  K.  W.  (Mauritius) 

(India),  Government  of                          ^H 

^^H           Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas)^    Pro- 

Nora  Scotia.  Government  of                     ^H 

^^H               prietors  of 

Oamaru   Mail  (New   Zealand),   Pn>     ^H 

^^H           Natal,  Agent-Qoneral  for 

prietors  of                                             ^H 

^^H           NatAl|  General  Managerof  Kiiilwiiyaof 

Ontario,  Burean  of  Mines                       ^H 
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Outaclo.  Departmeot  of  Agricnlturo 

Roberts,  Prof.  C.  G.  D.  (Nova  Scotia)          ^| 

Ootiulo,  OovemiucQt  of 

Robinson,  Jolm  (Johannesburg)                    ^^H 

Ontario,  llinUter  of  Edocation 

Hoaado,  J.  AI.  (P.riti.th  Hondnnu)           ^^^H 

Orte&t  StGBin  KnTigiit  ioo  Co. 

RcMs,  Hod.  G.  W.  (Ontario)                     ^^^| 

Olago   Pailr   Times  (New  Zealand), 

Roth,  U.  Ling                                             ^^H 

Ptoprietori  of 

Rontledgc  ic  Sons,  Messn.  George                ^^| 

Otago  WitDiww.  Pn>prietors  of 

Royal  Aiiiatic  Society                                       ^^H 

^^L      Ottawa  r     ■             -n,  rroprietors  of 

Kond  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch)           ^^| 

^^1      Parte*.  ■'                    (Sierra  Leone) 

Koyal  Engineers'  Institate,  Chatham            ^H 

^B     ParUo,  Gv-'.^v  ...  M.A. 

Royal  Geographical  Society                             ^^| 

^H     PaaetM.  C.  B. 

Royal   Ooo^rnpliicnl  .Stx;if^ty  of  Ans-          ^^M 

^B     rMne.O.J. 

tralasia  (Qauenslaod  Branch)                     ^^^ 

^H      Puak,  BritiAb  Kesident 

Boyal  Geogmphical  Society  of    Aus*          ^^H 

^H     Pctkerick,  E.  A. 

tralasia  (.South  Australian  Branch)          ^H 

^H     riulUpa,  Coleman  (New  Zealand) 

Koynl  Humano  Society  of  Australasia          ^^| 

^H     ^*^^  Aiutnilian  (SouUi  Australia), 

Koyal  Institution                                              ^H 

^^^H         FkvpneUm  of 

Jtoyal  Scottish  Ueographioal  Sodoty            ^H 

^^H     Ptanftarli  Oaiett«,  Pmprietors  of 

Koynl  Society  of  Literature                           ^^| 

^^     FoftTMrian  QaMtU  (  Kl j  IX  Proprlctora 

Royal  Statiaiicol  Society                        ^^^H 

1                *^ 

Itoyul  United  Service  Infetilation           ^^^^| 

1             Foljnctiao  Bocietjr  (Kew  Zealand) 

Ru:«hridge,  F.  W.  (ntirma)                       ^^^^H 

1             IVifft    BUaabeth    Chamber    of    Com- 

RuaseU.  H.  C,  O.M.G.  f  N.S.  Wales)             ^H 

1               »«re» 

Russell,  John  (Sclaiignr)                                    ^^| 

^^L      rort  of  Bpain  (lasette,  Proprietors  of 

Kussdl,  Percy                                                    ^^| 

^^B      Potofaffatroom  Dudgct,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Barbc,  Cbarles  (NoUon,  B.C  )                   ^H 

^^^      INiwill  A  Co.,  Memiri.  (^ingapore) 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal,          ^^| 

1            riatOlto  Pt«0a(TransvflAl),  Proprietors 

Editor  of                                                         ^H 

L       of 

St.  George.  Hanover  Square,  Fablio          ^^| 

^K     PriaaUef.  Herbert  (N.  8.  Walea) 

Libraries                                                     ^^| 

^^T      ProdiM*  World,  Pruprietora  of 

St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada),          ^^| 

■            Ifo»toce,Tb*<Briti»h  Colambia),  Pn> 

Proprietora  of                                                ^^| 

1                pri«lor»of 

1              IHiblio  Opiiiion  (Malta),   Proprietors 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of             ^^| 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of                             ^^| 

1                 <^ 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Klelds  Free  Public         ^^| 

^^     Pai^ah,  GoTernment  of 

^^b    <lMMe  OcDcral  Mining  A»ociation 

Libranr                                                ^^^H 

8t.  Vincent,  Administrator  of                ^^^H 

^^r     Qaafaoe,  Goremment  of 

Sands  k  BlcDoogall,  Messrs.                  ^^^H 

W           Qmmi^  OoUege  and  Unlrereity ,  Kings- 

Saniwak,  Guverument  of                         ^^^^H 

1                tool,  fVniv^ft 

Scottish  Farmer,  Proprietors  of             ^^^^^| 

1            QiMM iiwlinil,  AgentQenerul  for 

Selangor.  British  Resident  at                ^^^^| 

1             QoMBslaxid,  Department  of  Agricul- 

Seychelles,  Government  of                      ^^^^H 

^^m         t«m 

Sierra  Leone,  CJovemniont  of                    ^^^B 

^B     QMMalaud.  Department  of  Mines 

Sierra  Leone  Timeis,  Proprietors  of               ^^H 

^^m     nawiialiiiil.  Goremment  of 

■           QMndand  UereantUe  OaseUe,  Pro- 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  I'roprie*          ^^| 
tors  of                                                         ^^1 

1              prtMooof 

Singapore     and     Straita     Directory,          ^^| 

1            QaMwdand,  Registrar-General  of 

IVoprictors  of                                                ^^H 

\           qii— mill  lid,  Hoyal  Society  of 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce                 ^^| 

^K     Qaftnalander,  Proprietors  of 

Singapore  Free  Press.  Proprietors  of            ^^| 

^^B     Qll— iKiiwn  Free  Prc&s  (Cape  Colony  ), 

Slater,  Josiah  (Capo  Colony)                           ^^H 

^^B         ff^vfciaton  of 

Smith.  D.  W:irres  (Hong  Kong)                     ^^| 

^H     fitttfooaUst  Preaa  Committe« 

Smithsonian  Institution,  WasluoirtOD,           ^^1 

^H     BaMgfcnii  Tract  Society 
^H     Itea^Ofton  ^  Co^  Meurv. 

U.S.A.                                                             H 
Society  Africaiui  d'ltalla  (Naples)                ^H 

^^^      Bariffv  of  Kevicws,  Proprietor  of 

Society   'rE^plomjuone    Commerciale          ^^H 

^^H      ftbodeala  Hemld.  Proprietors  of 

in  Africa  (Milan)                                       ^H 

^H      SklUtfd.  KitoiuinI  <(^>iel>ec) 

Sod6t6  d'Ktndes  Cdonialea  (Brux          ^H 

^B      IL  Imiitaio  Orlcntale  (Naples) 

elles)                                                       ^^H 

^H         17d                Twenty-eigkth  Anntuil  General  Meetifig,                   ^^^| 

^H           Society  of  ArU 

Table  Talk  (Melbourne),  Propriet^^^H 

^^1           Society     for     Promoting     ChriatiAn 

H 

^^B               Knowledge 

Tasmania,  Agent-General  for                  ^H 

^^m            South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

Tasmania,  General  Manager  of  Rail-     ^H 

^^1           South    African    Catholic    Mftgaune, 

^H 

^^H               Proprietors  of 

Tasmania,  Government  of                         ^H 

^^H            South    African    Educational    News, 

Tasmania,  Registrar-General  of              ^H 

^^H               Proprietors  of 

Tasmanian  Mail.  Proprietors  of              ^H 

^^H            South  African  Empire,  Proprietors  oF 

Tate  Public  Library-  (Streatham)           ^H 

^^H            South  African  Medical  Jourtiai,  Pro- 

Taylor,  Henry  (Transvaal)               ^^^H 

^^H                prietors  of 

Teniiaut,  Robert                                 H^^^| 

^^H            South  African  Mining  Joarnal.  Pro- 

Tiraaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of           "^^^ 

^^H               prietors  of 

Timber  Trades  Journal,   Proprietors          1 

^^H            South  African  Keview,  Proprietors  of 

of                                                                J 

^^H            South  AaKtralia,  Qovemraent  of 

Times  of   Central   America  (British    ^M 

^^H            South  Aufrtrulia,  Postmaster-Qenerul 

Honduras),  Proprietors  of                     ^H 

^^H             South    Australia,    Kailvray    Commis- 

Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of                 ^^M 

^^H 

Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of                 ^^| 

^^H            South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

Toronto  Public  Library,  Canada             ^^| 

^^H             South    Australian    Advertiser,     Pro* 

Toronto  University  (Ciuiada)                  ^^| 

^^H               prietors  of 

Toynbee.  Captain  Henry                         ^H 

^^H            South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 

Tsanoport,  Proprietors  of                           ^H 

^M 

Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  cf       ^H 

^^H            South  AuBtralian  School  of  Mines 

Transvaal,  The,  Proprietors  of                  ^H 

^^1             South  Place  Institute 

Trinidad  Agricultural  Society                 ^H 

^^B            Soutiiem  Economist  (Kew  Zealand). 

Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce             ^H 

^^H                 Proprietors  of 

Trinidad,  Government  of                         ^H 

^^H             Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 

Trioidad  Receiver-General               ^^^^H 

^^H                 prietors  of 

Trinidad  Rc^^istrur-General              ^^^^H 

^H             Spon,  Messrs.  K.  &  F.  N. 

Trinity  University  (Toronto)           ^^^^H 

^^H            BtandATd  and  Diggers*  News  (Trans- 

Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro-   ^H 

^^H               vaal).  Proprietors  of 

prietors  of                                            ^H 

^^M            Stanford,  Edwtud 

Turner,  Henry  G.  (Melbourne)                ^^t 

^^M            Stanton.  A.  G. 

Tyncsidc  Geof^raphical  Society               ^^M 

^^1             Star  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Union  Colonialo  Franca!*©  (Paris)           ^^^ 

^H            Stiles,  J.  H. 

United   Service  Gazette,  Pronnetors          1 

^^H            Stirling  and  Qlaj^gow  Public  Library 

of                                                           J 

^^H             Stock    and    Ktalion     Journal    (N.8. 

United   Sendee   Institution   of   N.S    ^H 

^^H                 Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Wales                                                    H 

^^H             Stone,  Son,  Sc  Co.,   Messrs.  J.  (Nev 

United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria           1 

^H              Zealand) 

United  States,  Department  of  Stnte               J 

^^H            Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 

Unwin,  T.  Fisher                                        ^m 

^^H            Htraits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

XallcT,  M.  P.  C.  (Transvaal)                      ^H 

^H             Street  Sc  Co.,  Messrs. 

Victoria,  Department  of  Agricnltnre       ^H 

^^H            Sunday  School  Union 

Victoria,  Government  of                            ^H 

^^H             Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Victoria,  Imperial  Federation  Lcainie     ^1 

^^B            Swan,  Sonnenschein  it,  Co.,  Messrs. 

H 

^H            Symon,  H.  J.  (Adelaide) 

Victoria  Medical  Board                             ^H 

^^H           Sydney  Bulletin,  Proprietors  of 

Victoria  Institute  (Trinidad)                    ^H 

^^H            Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of                    ^H 

^^1            Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

Victoria  Public  Library,  Museum,  ttc,     ^^| 

^H 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of                        ^B 

^^H           Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Victoria,  L'nited  Service  Institution  of     ^H 

^^M           Sydney  Morning  Hemld,  Proprietors 

Victoria  Univerfiity  (Toronto)                    ^H 

^^1 

Victoria  Colonist  (British  Colombia)   ,    ■ 

^^M           Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Proprietors  of 

^^M           Sydney  University 

Victoria  Times  (British   Columbia),           i 

^H           Bymons,  Q.  J.,  P  Jt.S. 

"""■""  .  J 
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^"        YIMte    Expr«M    (Western     Ans-      Western  Austrfllin  Boreau  of  Agrictil-           ^| 

■  itttti),  Proprietore  of                              tnro                                                          ^H 

■  Tbdai  Board  of  Trade,  Miinitol»a              Western  Australia,  Agent-General  for            ^H 
VoJce  (St.  Lncia),  Proprietors  of              Western  Aaatralia,  GoTemment  of                ^H 
Vaddie  Jt  Co.,  Mvitsre.                                  Western  Aiwtralia,  Registrar-General            ^H 
WaiegA  Wa^'k'a  Kxpress  (New  South          of                                                                      ^H 

WjU«).  Proprietors  of                            Western    Mall   (Weatem   Australia),          ^H 
War  Office                                                      Proprietont  of                                              ^H 
Ward  k  Downey,  Messrs.                           Wcst«m     World     (Manitoba).    Pro-    ^^^B 
Ward.  Lock,  Bowden,  ic  Co.,  Mewrs.            prietors  of                                            ^^^^M 
Watkioft,   A.   J.   W.   (Straits    Settle-       West  Indian,  Proprietors  of                     ^^^H 

menu)                                                         Wefitminater  Public  Libraries                  ^^^^| 
Weakly  Columbian  (British    Colam-      Wliite.  Colonel  W.  (Canada)                         ^H 

Wa),  Proprietors  of                                 Whiteford  &  Tbe6ret,  Meaara.  (Mon-           ^H 
Weekly    Official    lotolligence.    Pro-          treal)                                                            ^H 

prietorB  of                                                  Whitehead,  Uon.  T.  11.  (Hong  Kong)      ^^^M 
World   CBdtiBh  Colombia),  Proprie-      Whiteway.  A.  K.                                       ^^^1 

Ion  of                                                     Wliittaker  &  Co.,  Messrs.                         ^^^1 
Weekly  Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Pro-       Wliitty,  Bov.  J.  Irrine                               ^^^H 

prietors  of                                                  Wili^on,  Kffingham                                      ^^^^| 
WelUn^D     Harbour     Board     (New       Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mines           ^^^H 

Zealand)                                                  Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of                      ^^M 
WarafcHon.  MeHr«.  J.  B.(  Melbourne)      Year   Book  of  Australia  Publishing           ^H 
Weat  Aostralian  Review,  Proprietora          Co.                                                                ^H 

of                                                             Yoang.  Sir  Frederick.  E.C.M.G.               ^^M 

ADDinONS  TO  THB   LIBRARY   DURING  THE   YEAR    1896.             ^^| 

JMaeCAovdriHn 

VoiOBM 

Pampiuna 

Ktwtpapars 

Maps 

XlteeUaamis            ^M 

nonailona • 

861 
87fl 

1,780 
868 

S2.C03 
11,048 

10 

i 

PumlMM     ,,,. 

Total 

1,243 

3,U8 

33.051 

10 

■  m 

Tb»  Conodl  are  iodefated  to  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Strain  Navigation         ^| 
Cooipaay.  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet         ^H 
CBHBMny  for  their  aMisLance  in  the  distnbulion  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  ^^^H 
iMUtitta  \r\  varioiijt  partf  of  the  world.                                                                         ^^^^| 

Tbo  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanxey,  k.c.m.o.)  :  It  is           ^M 
cnfttomary  on  these  occasions  for  your  Hon.  Treasurer  to  render           ^| 
«oiDQ  Account  of  his  stouardsliip  during  the  past  year;  bat,  as  I           ^| 
have  often  bad  occasion  to  remark  in  this  room,  the  accounts  are           ^U 
thuoBelxM  in  such  a  very  simple  form,  and  all  the  matters  of           ^U 
iaiMMt  in  tbaee  accounts  are  so  fail^  dealt  with  in  the  report  of           ^M 
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the  Council,  that  I  feel  I  shall  perhaps  best  discharge  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  uie  if  I  put  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  The  accounts  consist,  as  usual,  of  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  and  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  The 
statement  of  receipts  shows  that  the  gross  income  for  the  year 
exceeds  tliat  of  180-1  by  about  £120,  a  result  which  is  mainly  due  to 
aa  increase  in  the  number  of  our  entrances  and  subscriptions.  The 
total  number  of  Fellows  is  now  about  8,767,  that  is  to  say,  about  ten 
more  than  last  year.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
this  Institution  is  hkely  to  have  the  same  experience  as  other  similar 
institutions,  that  is  to  say,  that,  being  in  a  sound  condition,  it  will 
find  its  members  will  reach  a  certain  point  beyond  which  there  will 
be  no,  or  very  little,  sensible  fluctuation,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  if 
you  will  look  back,  you  will  find  hardly  any  fluctuation  of  our 
members  has  taken  place  since  IBOl.  The  next  point  of  receipts 
to  which  I  refer  is  rent  for  the  year  up  to  December  25,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  last  year.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  property 
tax  having  been  deducted  at  a  different  period,  and  the  differenco 
will  adjust  itself  next  year,  The  receipts  from  the  Journal  are 
somewhat  less  than  last  year,  which  is  also  duo  to  a  different 
arrangement  as  regards  receipts  for  advertisements.  Only  three- 
fourths  are  brought  to  credit  this  year,  and  this  apparent  decrease 
will  also  adjust  itself  hereafter.  As  regards  expenditure,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  exceeds  that  of  1894  by  about  ;£1,100.  This  excess 
is  due  to  two  items.  The  first  is  the  coat  of  the  Library  Catolo^c, 
about  £407.  This  is  a  work  which  was  obviously  necessary,  and,  so 
far  as  ray  humble  opinion  goes,  it  has  been  excellently  well  done. 
This  charge  is  one,  at  all  events,  which  will  not  recur  in  succeeding 
years,  except  in  bo  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  issue  supplemental^ 
catalogues  at  intervals.  The  other  considerable  item  of  increase  is 
the  printing  of  the  Proceedings  and  the  Joumal,  which  is  rather 
more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  This  apparent  excess  is  due 
entirely  to  our  desire  to  adopt  the  sound  principle  of  bringing  into 
the  accounts  of  the  year  the  charges  really  appertaining  to  the  year. 
Hitherto,  the  printing  charges  appearing  in  the  year's  account  have 
been  those  relating  to  the  previous  year.  We  now  want  to  bring 
itito  1805  the  printing  charges  for  that  year,  and,  in  order  to  do 
that,  we  have  had  to  include  both  1894  and  1895.  The  difference 
would  have  been  seen,  of  course,  in  our  item  of  outstanding  accounts. 
One  word  as  to  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  I  think  I 
can  assure  you  it  has  been  framed  very  carefully  and  on  the  safest 
possible  lines.    The  liabilities  are  fully  and  entirely  set  out.    On- 
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the  oUior  hand  the  assets  have.  I  think,  been  estimated  with  great 
cfttttioa.  At  all  events,  the  result  is  to  show  a  balance  of  i.'d6,218 
US  ikrour  of  assets.  The  general  results  of  this  necessarily  brief 
fttt&l}^  of  the  accounts  arc— first,  the  steady  maintenaiice  of  your 
ioooiott ;  second,  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  receipts  and 
oxpeoditnre ;  third,  a  very  substantial  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  These  are  indications  of  a 
Ihoroaghly  soand  financial  position,  and  of  that  continued  prosperity 
on  which  your  Hon.  Treasurer  once  again  offers  you  his  congratula- 


Tb«  CuMiSLUA^i :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
Bapoci  and  statement  of  accounts.    We  have  been  favoured  with 
p»^nAhi>r  prosperous  year  in  our  corporate  capacity,  and  have  reason 
for  believing  that  the  wave  of  depression  which  has  affected  certain 
portiqnit  of  the  Empire,  in  common  with  the  world  at  large,  shows 
indicafions  of  abatement.     The  endeavour  to  promote  the  Unity  of 
the  Empire  continues  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  Uiis  Institute  ; 
and  oar  faith  in  the  maxim  that  '*  Trade  follows  the  Flag  "  remains 
nndistnrbed.    Wo  aro»  as  you  know,  a  purely  non-ofticial  and  non- 
party poUtical  body,  and  piu'ty  politics  are  therefore  eschewed  here ; 
bat  I  cannot  forbear  taking  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we,  as 
KaglishmeD,  must  sympathise  with  the  patriotic  policy  of  the  states- 
maa  wbo  now  prosidca  over  the  Colonial  OHicc,  which  encourages 
Ibe  hope  tltat  important  results,  both  in  stimulating  inter-British 
tn^doi  and  promoting  the  prosperity  (in  his  own  feUcitous  language) 
of  oar  great  **  undeveloped  estates  "  beyond  the  seas,  may  beacoom- 
pUabed.    We  have  laboured  for  many  years  to  break  up  and  disi)Ql 
the  diaraptionist  poliey,  and  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  for, 
happily,  all  sections  of  the  community  now  agree  that  the  Colonies, 
infttertl  of  being  a  burden  to  Great  Britain,  are  of  vital  importance 
as  a  •OQfceof  national  strength  and  material  wealth.    The  Colonies, 
for  tiudr  part,  have  again  recently  displayed  renewed  testimony  of 
the  sympathy  and  affection  wi  th  which  they  regard  the  Mother  Land. 
The  Coancil  have  never  ceased   to  emi>hasiso   the   fact   that  the 
Coloniee  afford  a  natnral  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  and 
capital  of  these  isles;  and  it  has  been  our  constant  endeavour  to 
dimi  pablic  attention  to  their  vast  and  varied  resources,  as  well  as 
to  Um  eecurity  that  is  assured  to  those  who  dwell  under  the  folds 
of  the  good  old  flag.     The  expansion  of  British  trade  has  been  inter- 
^roven  v'ttli  this  poHcy  in  an  unmistakable  maimer.    By  way  of 
iUoslralioD,  I  may  quote  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  have  come  under 
at  recent  meetings  of  this  Institute,  when  experts  from 
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various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  im- 
portant and  valuable  experiences:  "The  Trade  of  India,  and  its  future 
Development ;  *'  *'  British  West  Africa,  and  the  Trade  of  the  Inte- 
rior;*' *' Honjf  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections  •/'  *' Inter-British 
Trade,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Trade  of  the  Empire;  "  "The  In- 
fluence  of  Commerce  on  the  Development  of  the  Colonial  Empire;*' 
**  British  Trade  with  Oriental  Countries,**  <kc.  The  reports  of  our 
meetings  are  boiind  up  in  the  twenty-six  volumes  of  our  Proceedings 
which  have  been  already  published,  and  which  are  in  great  request 
both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies  as  works  of  reference,  so  that  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  procure  a  complete 
series  apart  from  those  that  have  been  regularly  presented  to  the 
principal  legislative,  commercial,  and  other  libraries  throughout  the 
Empire.  An  enormous  amount  of  valuable  work  has  been  unob- 
trusively performed  through  the  medium  of  our  intelligence  depart- 
ment, which  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  Colonial  librariea 
in  existence,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  newly-arrived  Colonists, 
and  day  by  day  affords  opportunities  of  answering  inquiries  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  connected  with  the  Colonies  and 
India.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  highly  important  services 
are  thus  rendered  to  the  general  public  by  an  organisation  that 
relies  solely  on  the  subscriptions  of  it.B  members  for  support,  and  is 
without  endowments  or  subsidies  of  any  kind.  The  report  of  the 
Council  now  before  you,  besides  referring  to  various  trade  questions, 
forcibly  urges  the  importance  of  teaching  Colonial  subjects  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sympathetically  alludes  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fast  mail  service  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
passing  of  a  Federal  Enabling  Act  by  several  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  the  extcnsiou  of  railway  communication  in  South  and 
Central  Africa.  It  also  continues  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Council  in  their  earnest  advocacy  of  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Hritish  Empire,  and  the  adequate  protection  of 
its  vast  commercial  interests.  The  Council  cannot  doubt  that  this 
Report,  clearly  indicating  their  views  on  the  various  subjects  to  which 
I  have  drawn  your  attentioui  will  meet  with  the  cordial  sympathy,  -^ 
and  elicit  tbo  approval,  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  H 

Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G. :  After  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
Chairman,  1  am  sure  all  I  need  say,  in  seconding  this  motion,  is 
that  we  must  all  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  this  ver)*  satis- 
factory statement  of  our  affairs. 

Dr.  Tt'CBEB  :  I  obeerve  the  Erst  item  in  the  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  and  by  far  the  largest— that  relating  to  salaries  and 
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in  globo,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  that  is  the  ease, 
am  under  the  impression  that  some  two  years  ago  we 
promised  the  details  should  be  stated.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  .salaries.  Some  we  might  wish 
to  increase  or  to  decrease,  or  we  might  wish  to  etjuahse  them  some- 
what. I  think  you  promised,  sir,  the  year  before  last,  that  you 
would  consider  whether  this  plan  of  lumping  them  together  should 
be  continued.  As  the  balancc-sboct  is  intended  to  enlighten  the 
Fellows,  I  think  the  items  under  this  heading'  should  bo  given. 

The  CaAinMAN  :  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  to 
which  Dr.  Tucker  refers,  and  1  think  ho  is  in  error  in  saying  that  I 
promiscKl  these  details.     But  there  can  bo  no  objection  to   their 
being  given  if  they  arc  asked  for  by  any  Fellow.     It  has  always 
l>Mn  open  to  any  Fellow  at  any  time  to  inquire  what  were  the 
[(emft.     The  lion.  Treasurer  is  present,  and  he,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
;Lad  (o  explain. 
The  Hov.  Treasurer  :  I  understand  Dr.  Tucker  would  like  every 
^«tail  of  the  item  "salariea  and  wages/'     The  salaries  are  as 
follows— 
J>r,  TvcKKR  (interposing) :  If  you  >nll  be  kind  enough  to  present 
in  future  balance-sheets  I  won't  trouble. 
Chairman:    It  is  hardly  worth  discussing.      The  Hon. 
is  ready  to  give  the  details. 
The  IIo>\  TBE.A.suREn  :  There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  to  with- 
ikcUd  any  information  that  can  be  reasonably  asked  for.     It  is  un- 
VMOal,  of  course,  and  it  would  bo  very  easy  to  swell  the  accounts  into 
^  retj  inconvenient  volume  if  every  detail  of  every  item  were  pnb- 
JUabed  every  year. 

Sir  J  AUK  B  A.  YoDL,  K.C.M.G.:  For  myself  I  may  say  I  would 

see  the  salary  of  each  individual  oAicer  published  to  the 

rid.     No  other  institution — bank  or  otherwise  — with  which 

connected  does  such  a  thing,  and  it  would,  I  think,  bo  quite 

mutual. 

Major  RorKR  PAnKiNOTOx :  If  any  Fellow  desires  to  know  what 
Mlariefl  of  the  officers  are,  I  presume  he  can  get  the  information 

The  Chairman  :  Quite  so. 

Ur.  F.  H.  Dan'oar  .  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  fresh  from 
item,  I  may  say  that  I  find  the  salaries  as  they  are  charged 
%n  hi  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  Institute.    I  quite 
with  Sir  James  Youl  that  to  publish  every  detail  is  most  on- 
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usual.    It  would  bo  absurd.    If  such  a  proposal  were  made  to  onftj 
of  tbe  great  banks,  tbey  would  laugh  at  it. 

Dr.  TucKEK  :  I  do  not  doubt  the  order  or  tbe  straightforwardnoss 
of  the  accounts.     I  merelj'  asked  for  information. 

Tbe  CHA.IHMAN  :  I  think  tbe  mode  adopted  is  the  usual  one,  and 
moreover  all  the  information  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  by  any 
one  who  wishes  it.  I  wish  to  correct  the  impression  that  I  had 
pledged  myself. 

Dr.  TucKEtt  :  I  do  not  say  you  pledged  yourself,  but  I  think  you^ 
said  you  would  bring  tbe  matter  before  the  Council.  I  once  spoko 
to  the  Secretary  about  it. 

The   Secrstaby  :  I  beg  pardon ;  I  offered  the  information   to- 
Dr.  Tucker,  and  I  said  the  books  wore  at  the  disposal  of  any  member 
of  tbe  Institute.    Ho  said,  "I  do  not  care  about  that,  but  tha  .^ 
details  ought  to  bo  published  in  the  accounts."  ■ 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Speaking  with  a  long  exi)erience  of  the 
City,  I  can  say  that  Dr.  Tucker  would  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  a 
single  institution  in  which  what  ho  proposes  is  done.  It  would  be 
a  most  unusual  and  invidious  thing  to  do.  ^ 

Dr.  Tucker  :  There  is  no  possibility  of  voting  an  increase  of  H 
salaiy  even  ? 

The  Chatbman  :  The  charter  itself  provides  that  the  Council  shall, 
arrange  those  matters.    It  says  :— 

The  Council  Bhall  Imvc  the  sole  management  ol  the  income,  fundft,  and'' 
property  of  tlie  Institute,  and  may  manage  nnd  Buporintcnd  all  oihftr  afifaits 
of  Ihe  Iii&titiite,  aitcI  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  ploAsnre  all  salaried  and 
otlifr  ofHcprs,  attendants,  and  servantM  as  they  may  think  fit;  and  may, 
subject  to  these  jtresentB  and  tlie  ridea  of  tlie  Inetilate,  do  all  puch  thingi 
as  Bliall  appoor  to  them  necfiRsary  and  expedient  for  giving  rffeot  to  th«j 
objects  of  the  InHtitute. 

The  motion  for  ihe  adoption  of  the  Heport  and  accounts  was 
carried  item,  con. 

Major  Roper  Parkinotok  :  Very  few  words  will  be  necessary 
from  me  to  commend  the  next  resolution  to  your  hearty  acceptance. 
It  is  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  given  to  the  Hon, 
Treasm'er  (Sir  Montagu  Onimanney),  the  Ilon.  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Hon.  Auditors  (Mr.^ 
F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  AV.  G.  Devon  Astle)  for  their  services 
durhig  the  past  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  our  Hon.  Treasurer  carries  out  all  his 
duties.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  proud  of  the  analysis  of  accounts  he 
has  been  able  to  put  before  us.    It  is  an  eminently  satisfactory 
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•Utemeat.  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney  has,  I  £iid,  been  lion.  Trea- 
soror  for  aeven  years  now,  and  our  satisfaction  with  him  is  seven 
timee  greater  than  in  his  first  year.  As  regards  the  Hon.  Corre- 
fponding  Socrotaries,  it  is  manifest  to  everybody  we  owe  them  a 
dMp  debt  of  gratitude.  Without  them  we  should  be  frequently  in 
ignorance  of  what  takes  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  There 
are  forty-one  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  they  are  ever 
wiUiug  to  give  the  Institute  every  possible  information.  In  the 
mme  way  we  are  indebted  to  the  Auditors  for  the  manner  in  which 
Utey  carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  n.  M.  Paul  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  Thkasurek:  On  behalf  of  the  honorary  ofRcers  of  the 
loBtitute,  I  bog  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  compU- 
inenlary  resolution.  For  myself,  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  the 
proposer,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  attach  an  altogether  exag- 
gerated yalue  to  such  small  services  as  I  have  been  able  to  render. 
Of  fchis,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  that  the  honorary  officers  give  their 
•erriees  wiUiugly  and  ungrudgingly ;  and  that  it  ia  a  gratification  to 
than  io  be  abk'  to  promote,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  objects 
and  ibe  interests  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Fkeouson  (Ceylon  I :  Aa  an  unworthy  representative  of 

the  Hoc.  Correitponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  I  thank  you 

very  heartily  for  the  motion  you  have  just   earned.     As  an   old 

Ootooittf  I  may  say  that  I  find  no  more  congenial  home  in  this 

BMlroiioliii  than  ibe  Royal  Colonial  Institute ;  and  there  could  not 

be  oAoera  more  ready  to  give  information  than  the  officers  of  this 

Wteblishment.     The  longer  I  continue  a  member  of  this  Institute, 

•nd  the  longer  I  continue  to  live  in  the  Colonies,  the  greater  is  my 

appreeiation  of  the  valae  and  importance  of  the  Institute.    In  the 

IMiyear  a  fresh  bond  has  been  created  between  the  Institute  and 

the  Colonies— one  that  will  unite  members  in  thinking  more  of  the 

lDstitQt<» — in  the  very  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Library.     I  am  full 

of  Admiration  of  the  work,  in  which,  together  with  the  Proceedings 

oC  this  Institute,  the  future  historian  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 

Cinpire  will  find  materials  ready  to  his  hand  of  the  greatest  possible 

v«lDe.    I  am  glad  to  see  the  Institute  continues  to  devote  attention 

to  Uie  reeoorces  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  that  I  would  point  out  that 

while  in  Ceylon  we  have  a  large  tract  of  unoccupied  territorj— very 

Vmluftblc  in  its  way — in  India,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  there 

ia  in  many  parts  an  overcrowded  population  ;  and  thus  in  our  Colony 

of  Ceylon  there  exists  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  plans 

niiting  to  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  the  utilisation  of  our 
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"  undeveloped  esiabes."  Our  waste  lands  in  the  nortb  and  east  ard 
capa.ble  of  taking  several  millions  of  the  population  of  Southern 
India,  whose  protection  against  (amine  and  other  evils  now  puzzles 
our  Anglo-Indian  administrators. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangak  :  On  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  I  beg  to 
thank  the  mooting  for  this  resolution.  Our  duties  have  been  very 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pleasant.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  of  having  lo  determine  when  a  dividend  shall  be  declared, 
but  I  can  assure  you  we  found  everthing  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  that  if  every  institution  found  its  a^airs  in  as  satisfactory  a  s\ 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  all  of  us. 

The  Chairmak  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  f^ 
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flir  George  Napier,  Governor  of  th©  Capo,  to  protect  the  settle- 
'iigainst  Dingoan.  Noodless  to  say,  thia  assertion  of  an 
Mthority  from  which  tho  Trek  Boer3  had  fled,  m  the  now  land  to 
which  they  had  come,  and  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  mur- 
deroas  Dingaan  by  themselves,  greatly  assisted  by  individual 
Englishmen,  but  without  any  shadow  of  help  from  Enghsh 
ftathority,  was  most  unwelcome ;  however,  for  the  moment  actual 
eoilifion  was  avoided,  and  the  garrison,  after  a  few  months'  occupa* 
lioo,  withdrew,  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  its  affairs  directed 
by  a  Volksraad. 

Soo>n,  however,  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  native  chief  in 
tbo  southern  districts  excited  the  fears  of  the  Pondo  chief  Faku, 
who  appealed  to  the  British  Governor  at  the  Cape  for  protection. 
A  dMMbmcDt  under  Captain  Smith  was  ordered  up  as  a  corps  of 
oboBrffttion,  and  this  was  subsequently  moved  on  to  Durban,  and 
Mtoblisbed  a  camp  there.  Its  withdrawal  was  demanded  by 
Pretoiius  iu  the  name  of  the  Republic,  and  a  rival  camp  of  hostile 
Boers  was  established  to  control  it.  After  the  exchange  of  mutual 
incivilities  the  Commandant  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
tho  Boers,  and  a  tight,  known  to  history  as  the  Battle  of  Congella, 
oceurred.  A  worse  devised,  more  badly  managed  plan  cajmot  be 
ooneeiveil,  and  the  engagement  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Ih0  KagUsli  with  heavy  loss,  and  from  that  moment  the  position  of 
the  gurisoD  was  desperate.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  affair  is 
io  be  found  in  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  an  individual.  Help 
was  nrgontly  needed,  hut  was  far  away  ;  Grahamstown,  the  nearest 
Bngtiflh  station,  was  GOO  miles  distant,  through  a  trackless  country 
of  tiw,  mountain  and  bush  ;  near  at  hand  threatened  by  the 
Soen,  farther  away  threatened  by  natives,  treacherous  and 
nafri«ndly.  A  volunteer,  however,  was  quickly  found,  and  Dick 
King's  ride  will  live  in  NalaVs  story.  The  singular  ineptitude  of 
the  Commandant  was,  how^ever,  again  shown  ;  he  still  had  command 
of  tbo  I^y,  a  ship  ay  ready  for  sea,  with  many  refugees  on  board 
Asd  yet  the  whole  chances  of  rescue  were  trusted  to  a  single  horse- 
nifta*  Happily  the  trust  was  well  founded,  tlie  ill  news  was  sac- 
mtmhJlj  earned,  and  after  a  month's  complete  beleaguerment 
«ad  great  hardship  patiently  endured,  H.M.S.  '*  Southampton  " 
bioogbt  aid  and  established  the  Queen's  authority  in  Natal,  which 
bM  D0%^er  agiun  been  challenged. 

Boeh  ui  the  early  history  of  this  little  Colony,  which,  though  so 
il,  mdB  to  us,  all  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  regular  order  of 
Itkingi  irbicb  characterises  this  latter  end  of  the  century,  as  remote 
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SPECIAL   GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Afeeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  TuogiUy,  February  25,  181)6,  when  Mr.  J,  G, 
Maydon,  M-L.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Natal." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  6  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  1  Resident  and  4  Non-Resident. 

Resident  FcUow : — 

Major  Ernest  Pcmberton,  JR.E* 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alured  A,  CuningJiam  {Canada)t  Hoji.  George  W.  Dickson,  M,C.P,  {ColonM 
Civil  Engineer,  liritiih  Guiana),  Percy  M.  EarU,  M.R.G.S.^  L.R.C.P, 
(Oovemrnent  Siedkal  Ojfficert  British  Guiana),  Sjfdney  7.  Harrisson  {Gold 
Coast  CoJoMy). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  BookSi 
Maps,  (fcc,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibuan  :  This  meeting,  which  is  an  extra  and  special 
meeting,  interposed  between  two  ordinai7  meetings,  has  been  called 
together  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  op[>ortunity  of  hearing  read 
a  paper  on  the  Colony  of  Natal  by  a  gentleman  who  is  resident  there 
and  a  member  of  its  Legislature,  and  who  is  in  this  country  en  a 
short  visit.  It  is,  I  beUevc,  nearly  fourteen  years  since  a  paper  on 
this  subject  has  been  read  before  the  Institute,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Council  has  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  avail  itself 
of  the  offer  which  Mr.  Maydon  kindly  made  to  read  a  paper  before 
his  return  to  South  Africa.  Mr.  Maydon  is  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Natal.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Colony,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  ua  something  of  its 
present  condition  and  prospects,  of  the  state  of  its  resources,  and  of 
those  questions  which  at  the  present  time  engage  its  attention.  In 
introducing  him  to  you,  I  am  sure  that  I  only  fulfil  your  wishes 
when  I  assure  him  as  I  do,  in  your  name,  of  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come amongst  us. 
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llr.  MAn>ox  then  read  his  pap«r  on 


NATAL. 

Introduction. 

In  veaUiring  to  address  to-uight  so  diatiuguisLed  an  audJuuce,  whilsb 
filled  with  a  senso  of  my  own  incompetence  for  the  task.  I  am  sus* 
taiaud  by  the  knowledge  of  the  interest  my  subject  has  for  all  British 
people  The  day  han  happily  passed  when  Colonial  possessions  wore 
rog&nlod  by  oven  intelligent  Englishmen  as  a  Bourco  of  onibarrass- 
BMot  lo  the  Ikfother  Country ;  they  have  come  to  assume  their 
riglitfuT  position  again  in  the  public  mind  as  a  rich  field  for  the 
d«re]opm(.nt  of  th«  energies  of  llie  younger  generation,  and  of 
generations  yet  to  come,  as  an  inalienable  field,  of  vast  scope,  for 
ihAt  trade  expansion  on  which  the  very  destinies  of  Britain  depend, 
KftpoleoD'6  jeer  was  just,  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  in 
tliAi  Tery  fact  is  to  be  found  the  source  and  cause  of  his  own  vast 
exnpiie  being  overturned.  It  is  to  the  trading  instincts  of  the  nation 
thai  w«  owe  that  steady  growth  of  power  which  enabled  these  Isles 
to  fliutaia  Uie  stupendous  struggle  which  residted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  greatest  military  organisation,  directed  by  the  greatest  captain, 
ibv  world  has  ever  known. 

Th<e  loaxidatioQS  of  that  power  are  to  be  sought  far  back,  but  thoy 
An  pkin  to  view.  Whou  Louis  XIV.  deliberately  turned  his  back 
Ihe  sea  and  sought  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  Continental 
be  made  the  choice  which  was  to  eventuate  in  the  overthrow 
^of  the  nsuqter  who  liad  seized  his  children's  throne  ;  for,  from  the 
i«nt  that  the  French  warftect  was  permitted  to  decline,  the  balance 
[of  eea  power  swung  steadily  towards  England.  So  long  and  so  steady 
too  the  swing  that  to  our  own  day  at  this  end  of  the  nine- 
cc«itary,  our  naval  supremacy  has  been  maintained,  and  &om 
i(  hajt  grown  our  Empire,  Britiali  North  America,  the  West  Indies, 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia. 
Boi  Ibis  naval  ])Ower.  which  has  brought  ns  so  rich  a  harvest,  is 
\y  the  result  of  the  trading  instincts  of  a  seafaring  people, 
its  which  have  led  to  the  est^kblishmeut  of  interests  in  every 
kaown  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  so  valuable  that  naval  force 
to  Uieir  defence  was  created  and  maintained.  And  as  all 
forces  act  and  react,  the  naval  power  created  to  protect  and 
[fuamtaiu  the  merc^uitile  interests  was  only  possible,  because,  it 
ffveniited  itaolf  from  the  industries  it  was  created  toguanl. 

To  Use  dieaatrous  choice  of  Louis,  and  to  the  natural  conditione 
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of  England,  which  oCTcred  no  altemative  but  to  occupy  the  whole  field 
thus  abandoned  by  our  ancient  rivals,  and  urged  on  by  the  trading 
instinctB  of  her  people,  is  due  the  fact  that  England  alone  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  issued  from  the  constant  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  not  only  unexhausted,  but  actually  re- 
cuperated and  invigorated.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  land  did  a  nation,  even  when  at  peace,  present  such  a 
Bcene  of  smiling  prosperity  as  did  England  when  during  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  whilst  subsidising  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  half  the 
nations  of  Europe,  she  herself  maintained  an  army  on  the  Continent, 
and  lost  no  less  than  800  ships  per  annum  to  the  French  privateers, 
notwithstanding  her  unchallenged  mastery  of  the  sea.  And  this 
prosperity  was  and  is  due  to  the  trading  instincts  of  her  people,  and 
can  onlyhve  whilst  those  instincts  prevail.  This  is,  indeed,  the  apo- 
theosis of  '  sbopkeeping.'  To  the  trading  instinct,  therefore,  we  may 
ascribe  all  that  is  most  glorious  in  our  past  history,  and  it  is  not 
Clive  alone  of  the  names  which  live  in  story,  who  has  exchanged  the 
trader's  pen  for  a  soldier's  sword,  and  with  that  sword  won  an 
undying  renown.  There  needs,  therefore,  no  apology  for  claiming 
interest  in  Colonial  possessions  on  the  ground  that  they  afford  scope 
for  trade,  because  if  that  ground  is  in  itself  an  apparently  somewhat 
sordid  one,  we  have  seen  how  it  has  constantly  in  the  past  controlled 
the  fate  of  empires.  And  on  another  very  obvious  ground  every 
British  possession  must  have  a  deep  interest  even  for  every  slay  at 
home  Englishman  as  ofTering  an  answer  to  that  very  prevalent 
question,  *'  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sons  ?  " 

The  Colony  op  Natal, 
But  you  will  be  asking  when  we  shall  come  to  Natal,  which  is  the 
subject  you  have  gathered  to-night  to  hear  about.  Let  us  then 
arrive  at  it.  First  let  me  remind  you  that  Natal,  though  very  near 
the  CapCf  and  with  interests  closely  allied,  is  not  a  part  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Till  quite  recently,  indeed,  there  was  interposed  between 
the  seaboard  borders  of  the  two  territories  a  strip  of  country  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  extremely  turbulent  and  troublesome  native 
tribe,  under  a  still  more  turbulent  and  troublesome  native  chief,  and 
only  within  the  last  two  years,  with  the  absorption  of  Pondoland  by 
the  Cape  Colony,  has  the  southern  boimdary  of  Natal  become  con- 
terminous with  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

HlSTOUV. 

The  past  history  of  Natal  is  full  of  a  romantic  interest.    Dis- 
iveredf  if  pne  may  bo  describe  so  unimportant  an  incident  aa  (he 
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mere  sailing  by,  and  bestowal  of  a  namo,  400  years  ago  saye  one,  by  the 
Poiingnese  disooYcrer,  Yiisco  di  Gamn,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  it 
received  its  name  **  Natal  *'  therefrom,  but  for  two  centuries  thereafter 
wma  visited  only  by  shipwrecked  mariners,  nor,  indeed,  till  this  present 
century  was  any  settlement  attempted  ;  tho  British  f^ag  had  indeed 
been  hoisted  in  that  short  period,  when  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Mttlcmeut  at  Table  Bay  had  been  temporarily  handed  over  by  the 
Netherlands  to  the  guardianship  of  England,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
IIm  posmsflion  of  the  French,  who  at  that  time  were  not  only  strongly 
flfUblished  at  the  Isle  of  France,  but  were  practically  in  possession 
of  India,  and  were  therefore  looking  with  covetous  eyes  at  the  half- 
v»y  honso  at  the  Cape,  This  merely  formal  act  of  hoisting  the  flag, 
boweter,  resulted  in  nothing,  and  once  more  it  was  the  aoquisitive 
and  trading  instinct  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

K&rly  in  this  century  the  territories  of  Zululand,  including  the 
New  Bepublio  now  incorporated  with  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal, 
trasn  the  Tngela  to  the  Umzimkulu  on  the  north  and  south,  and  to 
the  Qaathlamba  mountains  westward,  was  in  possession  of  various 
tiibee  of  Kaffirs,  numbering  in  all  about  400,000.  These  people 
were  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  and  in  all  instances  both  chiefs  and 
people  had  treated  white  castaways  with  a  helpful  friendliness. 
Tbeir  hour,  however,  had  come. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  there  was  in  command  of  a  di>isioD  of 
Dtogiswayo's  army— Dingiswayo  being  tho  most  martial  of  these 
▼ariouB  chieftains— one  Chaka,  a  prince  of  the  then  unimportant 
Zola  nation.  Chaka.  by  militar>'  aptitude  and  coura^^e,  became  the 
favouriie  general  of  Dingiswayo,  and  by  his  favour  and  support  had 
(thoagb  not  the  direct  heir)  been  elected  to  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Zolo  tribe,  and  at  Dingiswayo's  death  carved  for  himself  a  throne, 
•stoblishiDg  bis  kingdom  in  the  centre  of  Zuhdand.  His  standard 
ftUraeted  all  that  was  warlike,  and  he  quickly  established  a  despotism 
whkdi  either  wholly  absorl)ed  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  clanships, 
or  entirely  destroyed  them  root  and  branch. 

In  1820  Natal  by  these  means  was  completely  depopulated,  save 
hy  ft  Tery  small  tribe  inhabiting  the  Bluflf,  and  numbering  less  than 
flre  htmdred  soals.  All  its  other  native  tribes  had  enrolled  them* 
Mlire*  under  the  banner  of  the  Zulu  king,  or  had  been  utterly 
deftioyed,  or  driven  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Natal.  Thus  the 
Fiagoefl  (or  pedlars)  had  been  pushed  far  south  into  the  Cape 
Colooy  to  afford  to-day  tlio  most  valuable  labour  supply  that  country 
and  the  people  of  Mosolikatse  far  north  and  west  to  wage 
war  first  on  the  Basutos,  who  beat  them  off  through  the 
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happy  possession  of  their  niouutoin  strongholds,  then  upon  the 
Trek  Boers  wandering  through  the  Free  State,  who  also,  after 
heroic  struggles,  beat  them  off,  till  they  finally  conquercid  a  resting- 
place  and  possession  from  the  Bechuanas,  and  established  themselves 
as  the  tribe  known  to  us  as  the  Matabele. 

Chaka,  then,  by  desperate  war  and  ferocious  cruelty  had  firmly 
estabhshed  his  kingdom  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  St.  John's  River ; 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  His  own  royal  kraal  was  at 
the  Umfolosi  River  in  2ululand ;  he  now,  however,  came  south  of 
the  Tugela,  and  fonnded  a  new  stronghold  on  the  south-west 
border  of  his  peopled  districts — thence  south  and  west  the  land  was 
waste. 

Meantime,  some  adventurous  spirits,  under  Lieuts.  Faxewell  and 
King  and  Mr.  F^'un,  had  found  courage  to  establish  a  settlement  at 
the  Bay  of  Natal.  They  managed  to  avoid  Chaka's  jealousy ;  indeed, 
in  some  sort  enjoyed  his  favour,  and  the  little  Colony  grew,  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  by  sailors  and  by  missionaries.  Even  the  fact 
of  rebels  and  malcontents  of  the  native  races  flying  to  the  English 
settlement  in  some  numbers  did  not  upset  the  magnanimity  of 
Chaka,  who  contented  himself  with  saying  they  had  fled  to  his  friends, 
not  to  his  enemies. 

At  the  Cape  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  resumed  its 
away  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  had  succeeded  in  earning  the 
deepest  hatred  of  its  own  people,  who  had  determined  upon  a 
departure  to  more  distant  ten'itories,  free  from  the  sway  of  the 
company. 

But  there  was  to  como  a  fi'osh  change  of  masters  without,  however, 
any  allc\iation  of  those  conditions  which  rendei-cd  life  within  the 
borders  of  the  settlement  endurable.  In  1806  England  again,  and 
permanently  tliis  time,  annexed  the  Cape — not,  however,  winning 
much  goodwill  from  the  settlers ;  while  in  IbHS  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  notwithstanding  that  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners 
for  the  value  of  slaves  set  free,  whs  regarded  as  a  great  interference 
with  private  rights.  Tl\e  final  ground  of  severance  was  foimd  in  18B5 
in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wliich 
animadverted  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  a  war  of  retaliation 
waged  by  a  Doer  commando  on  native  tribes  near  King  WiUiamstown 
to  recapture  stock  seized  from  their  friends  by  the  Kaflirs,  and 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  people.  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  then 
(rovemor  at  the  Cape,  approved  the  wiir,  and  annexed  the  conquered 
territory.  Lord  Glenelg  reversed  his  decision,  and  spoke  of 
the  wax  in  terms  of  mistaken  philanthropy,  deeply  offeosire  to  the 
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Ihiidi,  who  Uioreapon  oommcxkced  a  trek  which  was  to  beoome  instm- 
mcDtal  in  the  final  aeqnisiiion  of  Natal. 

Dnriii^  this  time  the  settlement  at  Natal  had  grown  sufficiently 
important  to  peiiUoo  for  Government  reoognition.  A  constitution 
«M  drafted,  a  town  ooimcil  waa  formed,  the  town  was  named 
Ihuban  in  compliment  to  the  Governor,  and  annexation  and  protec- 
600  were  asked  for ;  bat  nothing  came  of  this,  save  tho  naming  of 
tba  town. 

Tha  emigrant  Boers  had,  however,  sent  a  deputation  to  inspect 
Satal  with  a  view  to  deci<iing  the  direction  of  their  trek.  The 
CdBtraat  of  a  beautiful  woH-watored  country,  covered  with  rich  grass 
on  the  opbnds,  and  on  the  coast  and  low  lands  with  beautiful  forest 
tiwo,  was  so  great,  the  Cape  being  a  country  almost  devoid  of  grass 
and  timber  and  not  well  watered,  that  tho  description  brought  back 
pvMnpily  decide<l  the  direction  of  the  new  trek.  Natal  too  was 
■warmiog  with  game,  its  forests  were  alive  with  elephants,  and  its 
lands  were  onoceupied  by  Kaffirs,  whilst  the  Zulu  king  who  claimed 
■WMSSgnty  was  friendly  to  the  whites.  In  tliis  respect,  however, 
ft  eha&ge  waa  now  to  come.  As  a  natural  conse4]nence  of  bis  ferocity 
Chain  was  dreaded  and  hated— two  of  his  brotliors  formed  a 
eonspiiacy  against  him,  and  with  the  connivance  of  his  body  servant 
■■■■insifd  him.  Dingaan,  one  of  these  brothers,  assomed  the 
wir— ignty,  and  quickly  got  rid  of  his  successful  co-conspirators. 
Tba  change  of  rulers  waa  for  the  worse :  there  was  moro,  rather 
than  Imb  ferocity,  but  instead  of  martial  courage  cunning  and 
Umdhoxj  po<»eesed  Dingaan. 

TIm  Boer  trek  was  now  approaching  under  Retief  and  Maritz — 
thf^'  had  aucceesfully  Ifeati-n  off  all  attacks  on  their  long  and  perilous 
march,  and  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  the  fair  land  of  their 
pmntsv ;  the  leaders  \isited  Dingaan  with  presents,  wore  received 
with  bar  words,  and  promised  unmolested  settlement  on  condition 
of  the  recovery  of  certain  captured  Zulu  cattle  fn>m  a  native  free- 
Mtlled  over  the  Berg.  This  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
llMQgh  by  a  treacherous  artifice,  for  which  a  speedy  Nemesis 
availed  them.  The  reoovorad  herds  were  marched  back,  and  a 
OoHBftiido  of  ftboot  wventy  men  went  to  the  Zola  king  to  receive 
fh»  promised  rsward,  a  grant  of  settleraent.  A  friendly  reception 
^g$m  awaited  them,  the  deed  of  grant  was  drawn  up  by  an  English 
nilarinnsrj  living  near  the  ro}'al  kraal,  solemnly  executed  with  all  doe 
JflnDftfitias,  and  tho  next  morning  was  set  for  depikrture.  An  invita- 
I         tioa  to  drink  the  stirmp  cup  with  the  king  was  in  tlio  light  of  a 
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behind,  since  it  was  improper  to  bear  fcheni  into  the  royal  presence, 
and  the  hour  of  penalty  for  their  own  treachery  in  the  matterof  tha^ 
recovered  cattle  had  come.  The  entire  party  was  murdered,  and  thafl 
bodies  were  dragged  to  the  hill  of  slaughter.  Meantime,  with  the 
confidence  of  peaceful  possession  the  main  body  of  the  Trekkershad 
broken  up  and  formed  small  isolated  camps ;  these  were  attacked 
simultaneously  with  the  butchery  at  the  royal  kraal  and  all  over- 
whelmed in  succession,  luitil  that  of  the  family  of  Hensburg  was 
reached.  This,  happily  situated  near  a  small  stony  koppie  or  hill, 
stemmed  the  tide  and  beat  back  the  Zulu  impi^  thus  saving  the 
remnants  of  the  expedition.  The  English  Colony  made  gallant 
efforts  to  assist  their  fellow  Europeans,  having  the  effrontery  with  a 
small  force,  chiefly  composed  of  native  refugees  from  their  own  camp, 
to  cross  the  Tugela  and  attack  Dmgaan,  but  only  to  meet  complete 
annihilation.  Then  a  perilous  time  passed  for  both  the  Trek  Boers 
and  the  English  Colony  ;  indeed,  an  impi  of  Diugaans  occupied  the 
town  of  Durban,  the  inhabitants  escaping  with  such  of  their  posses- 
sions as  were  portable  by  going  aboard  a  small  brig  in  the  Bay,  till 
after  some  days'  occupation  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  that 
could  not  be  moved,  the  impi  withdrew,  when  the  plucky  Colon^^ 
resumed  possession  uf  the  slle.  H 

Reinforcements  to  the  European  cause  were,  however,  now  at 

hand,  in  the  shapo  of  a  further  large  party  of  Trek  Boers,  led  by  one 

Prctorius,  a  capable  leader,  cunning  of  fence  as  Dingnan  himself. 

^l  defenaivo  operations  were  completely  successfnl,  and  an  invasion 

Bf  the  Zulu  country  jiartially  so,  the  royal  kraal  being  abandoned  by 

TDingaan  ;  but  the  Commando  attempting  to  follow  the  Zulu  army 

into  the  forest  fastnesses  near  by  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  a  severe 

check  was  again  met.    Peaceful  possession  of  Natal  was,  however, 

now  secured,  and  shortly  after  by  fostering  the  rebellion  of  Umpanda, 

Chaka's  rightful  heir,  and  aiding  his  arms,  Dingaan  was  overthrown, 

and  Umpanda  reigned  in  his  stead  as  the  fast  friend  of  the  white 

men  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  conquest.    At  the  royal  kraal  the 

remains  of  the  murdered  Commando  had  been  found  and  given 

burial,  the  clothing  of  Hetief  yielding  up  the  grant  of  Natal  extend- 

ng  from  the  rivers  Tugela  to  the  Um/.imvubu  (or  St.  John's),  and 

from  the  sea  to  the  Berg.  jfl 

But  even  now  the  troubloi  of  the  young  Colony  were  not  over  ;  faf^ 
it  was  fated  that  a  dispute  a.s  to  authority  should  break  out  between 
the  Boers  and  the  English,  who  had  both  contributed  to  its  conquest. 
On  the  return  of  Frctorius  and  his  Commando  to  Natal  a  small 
British  garrison  wi^9  found  stationed  at  Purbau  ;  it  had  be^Q  seni 
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Up  by  Sir  George  Napier,  Governor  of  the  Cape,  to  protect  the  settle- 
ment against  Dingaan.  Needless  to  say,  this  assertion  of  an 
AQthority  from  which  the  Trek  Boers  had  fled,  in  tlie  new  land  to 
which  they  had  come,  and  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  mur- 
ileroas  Dingaan  hy  themselves,  greatly  assisted  by  individual 
Englishmen,  but  without  any  shadow  of  help  from  English 
aathority,  was  most  tmwelcome ;  however,  for  the  moment  actual 
collision  was  avoided,  and  the  garrison,  after  a  few  months*  occupa- 
laoa,  withdrew,  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  its  affairs  directed 
by  a  VoUnraftd. 

Soon,  however,  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  native  chief  in 
tlie  southern  districts  excited  the  fears  of  the  Pondo  chief  Faku, 
who  appealed  to  the  British  Governor  at  the  Cape  for  protection. 
A  deMehment  under  Captain  Smith  was  ordered  up  as  a  corps  of 
obicrv&tion,  and  this  was  subsequently  moved  on  to  Durban,  and 
Mtabliahed  a  camp  there.  Its  withdrawal  was  demanded  by 
Pretoiius  in  the  natue  of  the  Republic,  and  a  rival  camp  of  hostile 
Boeis  WAS  established  to  control  it.  After  the  exchange  of  mutual 
iadTilities  the  Commandant  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
tbo  Boers,  and  a  tight,  known  to  history  as  the  Battle  of  Cungella, 
Oeeaire^L  A  worse  devised,  more  badly  managed  plan  cannot  be 
[^teDCMved,  and  the  engagement  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Esglish  with  heavy  loss,  and  from  that  moment  the  position  of 
garrison  was  desperate.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  aflfair  is 
be  found  in  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  an  individual.  Help 
nrguntly  needed,  but  was  far  away  ;  Grahamslown,  the  nearest 
Inifligh  station,  was  000  miles  distant,  through  a  trackless  country 
^^  river*  mountain  and  bush ;  near  at  hand  threatened  by  the 
2)oor«,  farther  away  threatened  by  natives,  treacherous  and 
"^tofriendly.  A  volanteor.  however,  was  quickly  found,  and  Dick 
XCiog's  ride  will  live  in  NataVs  story.  The  singular  ineptitude  of 
"^ho  Commandant  was,  however,  again  shown  ;  he  still  had  command 
^f  the  Bay,  a  ship  ay  rt>a<iy  for  sea,  with  many  refugees  on  board 
^and  yel  the  whole  chances  of  rescue  were  trusted  to  a  single  horse- 
Happily  the  trust  was  well  founded,  the  ill  news  was  sue- 
illy  carried,  and  after  a  mouth's  complete  beleaguerment 
^nd  great  hardship  patiently  endured,  H.M.S.  "Southampton" 
^Kroa^t  aid  ami  established  the  Queen's  authority  in  Natal,  which 
^aas  nfiver  again  been  challenged. 
^L  Such  is  the  early  history  of  this  little  Colony,  which,  though  so 
^^Plt«cciiti  reads  to  us,  all  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  regukr  order  of 
f       tUllgl  vbich  charactorisca  this  latter  end  of  the  century,  as  remote 
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ftnd  romantic  as  the  story  of  Sindbad.    Yet  ^fartllinu3  Ouisthnizen! 
who,  perhaps,  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Trek  Boors,  still  lives.  Hifl 
story  deserves  to  be  told.     I  have  related  how,  concurrent  wit 
Dingaan's  murder  of  Rotief  and  his  Commando,  impis  were  sent  out  to 
annihilate  the  Dutch  camps,  and  how  the  successful  flood  of  savage 
was  stemmed    hy  a  heroic  defence  of  Rensburg's  koppie.     Her 
fourteen  men,  assisted  by  their  women  and  children  and  the  natan 
of  the  ground,  hold  the  Zulus  at  bay  for  many  hours ;  their  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  resistance  spent,  v/hen  a  sing! 
horseman  was  seen  outside  the  ring  of  Zulus.    To  him  Recsburj 
signalled  that  their  guns  were  empty,  upon  which  he  turned  and 
rode   back   to   his  own  laager,  brought  thence  a  fresh  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  without  waiting  for  any  support  succeeded  alonei 
in  riding  through  into  the  camp,  wliich  was  thus  enabled  to 
successfully  defended.     Weenen  (or  weeping)  is  still  the  name 
this  district,  and  the  memory  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  inflicted 
the  immigrants  is  not  dead. 

We  have  now,  however,  come  to  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and 
though  the  early  story  of  the  Colony,  as  a  recognised  British  poesea- 
sion,  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  administered  as  a  Crown 
Colony  is  not  without  interest,  and  was  certainly  full  of  incident  to 
the  inhabitants,  I  propose  to  pass  it  by  and  to  shortly  review  those 
points  of  material  prosperity  wliich  are  giving  a  growing  impor- 
tance to  this  latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  solfgoTcmed  Colonies. 
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GOVERNMKNT. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  it  seemed  good  to  the  advi; 
of  Her  Majesty  to  sanction  the  transference  of  the  governing  pow 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  hands  of  the  Colonists  tbomBelveB, 
and  tho  boon  of  self -government,  which  had  been  sought  for  fully 
ten  years  was  granted  to  Natal.  An  enlarged  House  of  Assembly 
was  cri-'utod,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  whence  a  cabinet  of  five 
miuistera,  who  are  the  responsible  advisers  of  tLe  Governor,  is  in 
the  main  selected.  A  second  House,  the  Legislative  Coimcil, 
created  by  nomination,  was  devised,  following  tho  model  of  the 
British  Con.stitution  and  performing  similar  functions  to  tho  House 
of  Lords,  in  deference  to  an  express  stipulation  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Naturally  so  great  a  change  had  been  greatly  resisted 
amongst  Colonists  themselves,  and  by  a  large  section  was  received 
with  much  trepidation,  but  with  the  common  sense  which  charac- 
terises the  British  people  in  the  mass,  the  change  having  been 
made,  its  strongest  opponents  have  sot  themselves  to  aid  in  making 
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iU  saeccsaful  \rorlcijig  assured.  Wliilst  tlio  transitory  Btage  is 
b&rclly  yet  pivsse<l,  aud  the  new  method  may  be  still  regarded  as 
undergoing  its  trial,  onough  has  Leen  seen  to  afford  assurance  that 
the  Colony  will  wear  its  new  responsibilities  with  a  self-resiwcting 
djgQity,  and  with  a  thorough  determination  to  do  right,  which  must 
aoliierG  Biiocess. 

Fortunatelyf  the  financial  position  of  this  younger  sister  is  re- 
nutfkably  strong.  It  has,  of  course^  a  public  debt  of  about 
£BfiOOfiO0,  but  its  public  works  represent  considerably  more  in 
▼aloe  tlian  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Indeed,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  were  it  possible  for  its  railway  to  be  put  up  for 
sale  it  would  be  eagerly  purchased  for  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of 
Xalal'd  total  indebtedness. 

Railway  Syrtkm. 

The  railway,  then,  as  you  will  see  in  common  with  that  of  most 

Colonic  but  difTeiiug  from  the  English  system,   is   owned   and 

worked  by  the  Governmeut.    There  are  disadvantages  in  tkis  plan, 

bat  on  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  system  ap- 

t>licablo  to  an  honestly  managed  Colony— it  cuts  off  all  spirit  of 

OOCQpelition,  but  it  substitutes  the  surveillance  of  Uio  public  men 

informed,  of  coarse,  by  the  public  of  any  opportunity  of  han'est 

^poiog  luireaped,  or  of  any  maladministration  being  perpetrated,  the 

equation  being  thus  fairly  approached.    The  great  advantages  are, 

^lOWftter,  offered  of  its  being  worth  while  for  business  to  be  ondor- 

'ftaloon  on  ferms  that  merely  recoup  the  consequent  outlay,  in  order 

ftlwt  tiiereby  special  industries  which  indirectly  in  their  development 

^reftUj  advance  the  general  Colonial  progress  may  be  encouraged 

into  fxtstence. 

Tn  the  same  way  lines  are  built  into  districts  where  the  imme- 
«liatti  proepectB  of  return  on  capital  appear  somewhat  remote,  yet 
Cbe  spar  which  good  transpoH  lends  to  the  development  of  new 
«)l8lriets  amply  compensates  the  State  for  even  partially  unremu- 
^luntive  capital.  To  these  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  the  com- 
.^cm^ating  disadvantngo  of  railM*ays  being  possibly  converted  into 
^autaas  of  political  bribery.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  hidden 
lea  the  womb  of  the  future,  but  at  least  at  this  present  such  has  not 
^mcTi  done,  because  the  entire  railway  system  of  Natal  can  be  sold  for 
&r  moro  than  it  has  cost,  nay  for  more  than  will  liquidate  her  whole 
8laUl>cbt. 

This  railway  system  extends  from  the  sea  at  the  port  uf  Durban, 
Umragh  MariUbarg  (tlie  capital)  to  Charlcstowu  on  the  Transvaal 
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border,  where  it  connects  with  the  Netherlands  railway  running  into 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  From  Durban  branch  lines  run  north 
and  south  ;  the  first  terminates  now  at  Verulam,  but  is  about  to  be 
extended  to  the  Tugela,  thenca  on  to  the  rich  coalfields  near  St. 
Lucia  Bay,  an  extension  undertaken  by  private  enterprise  to  be 
executed  under  Government  supervision,  and  subsequently  to  be 
taken  over  by  Government ;  a  second  extension  is  now  being  com- 
pleted of  the  southern  branch  to  tap  the  rich  sugar  estates  lying  fifty 
miles  south  of  Durban,  those  lying  to  the  north  being  already  served 
by  the  existing  ^'erulam  railway.  The  mere  projection  of  tliese  two 
extensions  has  already  led  to  the  embarkation  of  much  capital  in 
planting  operations,  and  most  profitable  industries  are  thus  being  en- 
couraged and  enlarged.  AH  the  lands  being  opened  are  highly  suitable 
for  growing  sugar  or  tea,  and  all  the  planters  engofsed  in  these  pur- 
suits are  following  highly  successful  occupations.  Further  north  from 
Ladysmith  a  branch  runs  to  Uarrismith  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  will  no  doubt,  m  the  near  future,  be  connected  by  that  Republic 
with  the  Cape  main  lino,  tapping  on  its  way  the  rich  grain  district  of  the 
Conquered  Territory.  Still  further  north  a  fourth  branch  connects  the 
port  with  the  coalfields  of  Dundee,  and  this  is  also  to  be  extended  to 
afford  a  direct  connection  with  Vryhoid,  the  capital  of  the  New 
Republic  (now  absorbed  into  the  Transvaal) ;  the  Natal  portion  of  the 
surveys  is  already  complete, and/he  Transvaal  Government  is  pnslitng 
on  the  far  larger  portion  lying  within  its  own  borders  with  gnat 
energy. 

Thus  Natal  already  possesses,  as  is  seen,  a  main  trunk  line  con- 
necting her  port  with  the  groat  business  centres  of  8outh  Africa,  as 
well  as  tapping  her  own  richest  centres  of  trade  ;  this  trunk  line  is 
fed  by  four  important  arteries,  affording  quick  and  easy  transport 
for  her  staple  productions,  viz.,  sugar,  tea,  coal,  and  agricultural 
produce.  In  a  country  which  rises  from  its  seaboard  to  the 
summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  (>,000  feet  lugli,  in  a  distance  of  less 
than  300  miles,  it  must  readily  be  perceived  that  the  construction  of 
a  line  of  railway  offered  great  engineering  problems  ;  these  have  all 
been  successfully  overcome,  and  not  only  do  passengers  travel  with 
great  celerity  and  comfort,  but  heavy  goods  trains  are  hanled  up  and 
down  with  scarcely  a  hitch  or  fault. 

Products. 

A  land  whiclx  risea  from  tlie  tropical  boat  of  Durban  to  the  tem- 
perate cold  of  tho  Drakeusburg  offci's  of  course  the  most  delightful 
varieties  of  temperature  and  productions. 
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SUOAB. 

The  iodustries  of  the  coast  are  chiefly  sugar,  tea,  and  fruit' 
growing,  and  their  order  of  importance  is  that  followed  ui  naming 
IbcfD.  Sugar-planting  has,  after  a  chequered  history,  now  settled 
tkmm  into  an  occupation  of  very  groat  importance,  with  a  thoroughly 
etUblished  assurance  of  8uc<:e8S,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
— Ubhshment  of  central  mills  enabled  to  deal  with  large  growths  of 
cmoA,  and  thereby  to  apply  the  most  economic  and  approved  methods 
lo  Ihe  Aotnai  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  production  of  which  has  ac- 
ooidingly  become  possible  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  heretofore. 
But  iho  system  has  a  much  farther  reaching  consequence,  because 
Um  actual  planter  has  by  it  been  enabled  to  turn  all  bin  attention  and 
cajpiul  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  his  business,  which  is  by  so 
mneb  the  better  and  more  profitably  conducted.  Moreover,  sugar- 
pluftiag  has  by  this  means  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  many 
HMD  who,  from  lack  of  the  very  large  capital  necessitated  to  conduct 
tlw  tiro  operations  of  planting  and  nianufacturing,  were  formerly 
daharred  from  the  pursuit  of  this  industry.  A  very  modest  capital 
will  DOW  miffioe  to  start  a  sugar  plantation,  provided  ordinary  busi- 
BMB  energy  and  acumen  are  displayed. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  Bouth  Africa  is  of  course  far,  far  beyond 
Um  pcoduciion,  and  the  consumption,  with  the  i-apidly-increasing 
popaUlion,  is  hkely  to  grow  for  many  years  to  come  in  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate ratio  to  the  possibilities  of  iucroaeed  production.  The 
Cftue  will  not  thrive  farther  south  than  the  liivcr  Umzumkulu,  as 
AUboQgb  it  grows  still  further  south,  its  sngar-prodticing  qualities 
^WwgiiUK ;  thus  unfortunately  the  Cape  Colony  is  deprived  of  the 
boatfiis  of  devoting  its  coast  lands  to  this  very  remunerative  and 
•oeoa^ful  industry.  Frost  is  of  course  fatal  to  sugar  can*^  and  for 
ihmX  rgasOD  only  the  semi-tropical  coast  lands  are  adapted  to  its 
m  ;  but  in  Natal  many  thousand  rich  acres,  and  happily 
odIy  await  the  mattock  and  the  ploughshare  to  return  an 
ample  harvest  to  the  planters  who  shall  commence  their  tillage. 
This  rvmark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  land  lying  south  of 
Dorben,  now  l>eing  opened  by  the  railway,  in  course  of  construction 
throvgb  it,  and  which  is  gcneraUy  very  fertile. 

Tea. 

T^-a  t«  also  an  industry  of  great  and  growing?  importance.  It  is  only 
wititiji  lliu  put^l  five  years  thai  it  has  emerged  from  the  oxpoiimentat 
inlo  Ui^  industrial  stage,  and  to  the  dogged  perseverance  and 
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indastry  of  Mr.  J.  Liege  Hnlett  this  Buccesafiil  drbut  is  I&rgely  due. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  annual  production  has  not  reached  quite 
l,0O0,CMX)lb.,  though  this  present  season  of  1895-6  will  probably  see 
th^t  quantity  exceeded.  The  increase  of  late  years  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  which  ie  partly  due  to  an  ever  growing  acreage  under  tea 
cultivation,  but  also  still  n^ore  largely  to  the  greater  productiveness 
of  the  tea  plant,  as  it  reaches  maturity  about  eight  years  after  being 
planted.  The  very  slow  growth  of  the  tea  shrub,  and  the  oonseqaent 
long  period  of  waiting  for  a  return  on  the  capital  invested,  will 
always  prove  a  deterrent  to  the  wide  embarkation  in  this  speoial 
indnstry  ;  at  the  same  time  the  very  delightful  nature  of  the 
occupation  and  its  extreme  profitableness  when  once  established 
offer  a  very  strong  inducement,  and  where  a  pleasant  occupation 
is  the  desideratum,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  rather  than  to  immediate 
return  on  capital,  it  is  diflUcult  to  conceive  a  more  attractive  career. 
Tea  planting  is  like  sugar,  confined  to  the  coast  lands,  hut  being 
a  hardier  plant,  and  thriving  best  on  a  lighter  and  less  fertile  soil,  is 
conducted  on  a  slightly  more  elevated  plateau.  Both  industries 
are  alike  in  offering  a  very  wide  field  for  expansion,  and  a  demand 
far,  far  larger  than  production  can  reach  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fhuit. 

Fruit  growing  of  the  tropical  kinds  is  also  a  very  sucoessfQl 
industry,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  man  of  small  means. 
The  importance  of  close  supervision,  both  in  cultivation  and  even 
more  in  harvesting  and  packing,  renders  it  distinctly  an  enterprise 
which  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  small  holdings,  and 
up  to  now  its  history  is  a  history  of  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
small  landholder  of  quite  limited  means.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
instances  of  these  fruit  farms  proving  highly  successful  under  the 
management  of  a  widow  aided  by  her  children.  Their  tbri\ing 
prosperity  may  be  judged  from  a  single  instance  I  will  cite,  of  a 
farm  so  managed  by  a  widow  and  her  sons,  which  though  only 
about  100  acres  in  extent,  returned  for  many  years  a  net  profit  of 
£1,000. 

These  productions  mark  roughly  a  gradual  retreat  inland,  and  the 
edge  of  the  fruit  farms  marks  the  termination  of  the  belt  of  bush 
veldt  bordering  the  sea. 

Gkash  Couktry. 

Behind  it  lies  the  region  of  grass.    Treeless,  except  in  river 
dleys  and  sheltered  nooks,  until  human  culture  began  to  clothe 
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ttw  hills  with  forest,  ihia  grass  coiuiiry,  which  stretches  from  the 
llrM  pUtoau,  some  fifteen  miles  inland  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Urakensbnrg,  enjoys  a  magnificent  climate  of  complete  temperate- 
lUM,  with  a  gradually  increasing  rigour  as  a  higher,  and  yet  higher 
l0fol  is  attained.  Although  from  the  first  plateau  one  looks  down 
•OHM 2,000  feet  over  beautiful  valleys  filled  with  quite  tropical  growths 
and  of  almost  tropical  beat,  with  the  sea  fringing  the  horizon 
with  a  doepcr  blue  than  the  sky,  and  not  fifteen  miles  away,  one  is 
ntrertheless  in  a  temperate  climate,  the  sun  indeed  hot  and  powerful 
ftt  midday,  but  morning  and  evening  of  a  delightful  freshucss  and 
iati^ontion. 

The  productions  of  this  region  are  ascondingly  more  and  more 
En^iiib  in  character,  and  as  soon  as  an  elc^^ation  of  4(000  feet  is 
rcMhed,  that  is  at  a  distance  of  {il>out  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  as 
tbo  crow  flies,  and  about  twice  as  much  by  rail,  the  fruits,  as  well  as 
the  industrial  productions,  have  become  of  the  English  kinds.  In 
ngion  firost  and  snow  accompany  ever}'  winter,  and  the  hottest 
ler  day  is  one  of  merely  pleasant  warmth  so  soon  as  one  enters 
A  nbftdy  wood. 

Farming. 

Farming  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  region  is 
■condtiet^d  with  more  or  less  enterprise,  more  or  less  after  English 
niMhods.  except  that  there  is  far  less  than  the  average  proportion 
of  ui  English  fsj-m  under  cultivation,  and  wherever  cultivation  has 
tmdenaken,  and  particularly  where  irrigation  has  been  applied, 
^n  amazing  prosperity  has  rewarded  the  enterprise.  The  fast 
growing  demauda  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  guld- 
mining  centres  of  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand  are  now  accentuating 
Um  buining  pros()erity  in  Natal  and  the  neighbouring  territories 
jDOCt  markedly,  and  will  rcHult  in  a  correa[>onding  advance  in  the 
jp»ugresg  of  the  industry. 

Timber. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  that  liuman  culture  is  beginning  to 
ckitb<»  the  tret-less  uplan<ls  uf  Natal  with  forest.  Trees  indeed  of  all 
Idinis  thrive  marvellously  from  the  oak  and  the  i>ine  of  Northern 
EoTopc  l4i  the  olive,  the  cork,  and  the  camellia  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Dot  Uu)  tre«  uhicb  is  of  the  first  importance  to  us  is  the  Acacia 
mo!Uttmn,  or  wattle,  broupfht  to  us  from  Australia.  This  tree 
grows  most  readily  from  seed,  and  thrives  splendidly.  At  eight  years 
oU  (having  from  its  second  year  needed  neither  cultivation  nor  care), 
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it  has  become  of  great  value  for  its  bark,  which  is  the  most ' 
of  all  the  vegetable  agents  used  for  tanning,  aud  its  timber  for  the 
tliousand  and  one  purposes  for  which  timber  is  iudispeusable  to  the 
agriculturist.  Its  timber  is  beginning  to  be  sought  too  for  mining 
purposes,  as  gradually  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  level  in  the  mines 
necessitates  the  timbering  of  shafts  and  tuimels.  The  productiou 
of  bark  alone,  however,  makes  the  owning  of  a  wattle  grove  a  very 
lucrative  possession,  and  as  the  sides  aud  crowns  of  hills  little  fitted 
for  agricultural  purposes  offer  the  best  site  for  these  groves,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  gradually  the  face  of  the  country  will  be 
changed  by  an  aBfori^station  which  must  be  productive  of  many 
benefits  in  addition  to  that  of  mere  money  producing. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  land,  enjoying  al- 
ready the  advantages  of  great  fertility,  a  delightful  climate, 
ranging  from  the  tempcrateuess  of  the  mountain  slopes  to  the 
sunny  heat  of  Durban,  with,  in  fact,  every  natural  quahty  to  invite 
development,  and  with,  above  all,  immense  opportunity  in  having 
at  ilB  very  doors  an  unlimited  market  for  all  its  productions. 


Coal. 


But  there  is  yet  another  natural  product,  though  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  renders  Natal  a  possession  of  vast  importance 
to  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  offering  a  great  source  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth.  This  product  is,  of  course,  coaL 
Already  the  doinand  for  coal  for  marine  purposes  has  Jed  to  the 
establishment  of  an  extremely  successful  industry,  and  several 
mines  are  being  successfully  worked — one,  indeed,  with  phenomenal 
success.  The  monthly  supply  of  coal  to  mercantile  shipping  in 
Durban  is  already  about  12,000  tons,  and  the  demand  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  supply,  which  is  unfortunately  limited  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  deposits,  nor  even  by  the  raining  facilities 
already  applied,  but  by  the  limitation  of  carrying  power.  The 
cliief  source  of  supply  at  present  is  situated  some  240  miles  from 
Durban,  and  though  the  rate  of  carriage  is  exceedingly  moderate 
(viz.  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile),  there  is  a  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
various  calls  on  the  carrying  powers  of  the  railway  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accommodate  unvaryingly  the  demand  for  coal.  It  is  only 
recently  that  this  lack  has  been  making  itself  felt,  and  there  need 
te  no  doubt  that  tully  adequate  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  the 
inconvenience. 

Happily,  too,  these  large  coalfields  lying  wholly  in  Katal  are 
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&ot  the  only,  and  probably  are  not  even  the  richest  coal  dnpoaita 
AvikilAblo  to  Natal ;  for  across  the  Tugela,  lying  in  territory  which  it 
ia  promised  is  in  the  near  future  to  fall  within  the  boundaries  of 
Natal,  and  which  even  if  developed  before  that  promise  is  redeemed 
nmfli  still  benefit  Natal,  as  natural  conditions  dictate  Uiat  Durban 
•ball  be  the  port  of  shipment,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of 
Zuluhind  immense  deposits,  which  up  to  now  have  been  exploited 
only  far  enough  to  show  that  the  seams  are  of  immense  thickness  and 
of  wide  extent,  and  that  the  quality  of  coal  is  us  excellent  as  that 
already  in  use.  These  fields,  too,  arc  some  seventy  miles  nearer  to 
Durban  than  those  whence  her  present  supply  is  drawn,  and  the 
cooQtry  offers  no  great  engineering  difficulty  to  the  construction  of 
a  railway  connecting  these  deposits  with  the  port.  The  building  of 
this  railway  has  been  just  undertaken  by  a  private  company  in 
oonneotion  with  the  imdertaking  of  a  North  Coast  extension  of  the 
QoTemment  Railway  now  running  to  Verulam,  and  to  which  I  have 
alreidy  referred. 

It  IB  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  two  prac- 
tically inoxhatistthle  coal  supplies,  both  from  a  colonial  and  from  an 
imperial  standpoint ;  its  importance  from  tbo  former  is  self-evident, 
and  from  the  latter  I  shall  ask  you  briefly  to  consider.  The  sta- 
bilkty  of  Iho  British  Empire,  as  has  now  come  to  be  universally 
neogmsed.  depends  on  her  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  second  ossen- 
Ital  to  such  command  is  the  possession  of  ample  coal  supplies,  from 
wtxidi  the  warships  of  the  empire  can  maintain  their  motive  power. 
No  matter  how  powerful  may  be  the  fleet,  once  let  its  coal  stock 
tail  it.  and  nothing  remains  but  ignominious  surrender  to,  or  com- 
pleio  destruction  by,  a  fleet  of  half  or  less  than  half  its  power  in 
nthfir  reapects,  but  well  equipped  in  this  all-important  point  of 
ttolive  power.  Until  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Houth  Africa,  all 
Bleamthipfl  in  thono  waters,  indeed  in  oceans  stretching  from 
Britain  herself  to  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  India  to 
CVnM*  and  the  Tnited  States  on  the  other,  depended  wholly  for 
iDOti^*e  power  on  seaborne  coal.  How  limited  and  precarious  such 
npplj  rooat  be  in  the  event  of  England  being  engaged  in  war 
nafces  one  shudder  to  conceive.  Within  the  past  five  years  this 
condition  has  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  indeed  wholly  changed  ; 
and  Natal  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  afford  a  source  of  supply  of 
flne  of  the  chief  necesBaries  to  our  warships,  the  value  of  which  ia 
iDifltiiiiable.  Thi?  value  becomes  greatly  enbance<1  by  the  con- 
MsatlOD  that  Natal  is  in  the  direct  route  of  what  would  in  war  be 
tiw  only  ocean  highway  to  India  and  the  far  East,  becaose  the 
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instant  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  canal  rod 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  naval  axiom. 

Political  and  Soclll. 

Let  n3  now  torn  to,  and  briefly  review  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  this  young  and  thriving  Colony,  We  have  seen  how 
it  was  originally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Trek  Boers  even 
more  perhaps  than  by  the  English,  and  though  tho  discontent  with 
the  English  administration  which  led  to  the  Trek  operated  to  con- 
tinue it,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  party  remained  behind ; 
indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farming  population,  especially 
in  the  North  and  North-eastern  districts,  continues  Dutch  in  name 
in  language,  and  in  customs,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
English  Government  of  the  Colony  as  to  form  valued  recruits  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  now  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
colonial  affairs.  So  loyal,  indeed,  even  in  sentiment  that  I  have 
known  a  young  Dutchman  who  in  ^'isiting  Europe  never  went 
beyond  the  shores  of  England^  and  regarded  his  trip  as  a  visit 
<*  Home." 

Natal,  then,  is  the  one  essentially  English  (I  nse  the  word  as 
covering  the  whole  Britain,  not  the  part  England)  Colony  of  Sonth 
Africa,  and  in  Natal  more  completely  than  elsewhere  in  Sonth 
Africa  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  developed  that  absorptive  power 
which  has  charactersied  the  race  to  such  a  marked  degree,  both  in 
these  Islands  and  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  Colonists  are 
German  and  Scandinavian  in  origin,  but  they  are  now  Colonists  aa 
thoroughly  British  in  all  their  aspirations  as  the  most  fervent 
Anglophile  could  desire.  More  wonderful  still,  the  same  may  be 
said  with  equal  force  of  colonists  of  French  extraction,  who  form  an 
important  section  of  the  Natal  people.  So  marked  is  this  character- 
istic that  it  is  an  almost  imvarj'ing  source  of  surprise,  and  occasions 
frequent  remark  from  the  chance  visitor,  '*  IIow  very  English  you 
are  here  in  Natal  I  '* 

Kapfibs. 

But  the  white  population  by  no  means  cover  the  ground.    There 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  Natal  now  a  number  closely  approxi- 
mating to  500,000  Katlirs.     These  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the 
orease  under  peacefid  conditions  of  the  scattered  few  whom 
en  left  in  the  country  by  Chaka's  wars  and  devastations, 
I  those  few  recruited  from  the  arrival  of  natives  attracted 
^tionafTorded  by  the  little  English  settlement  at  Durban. 
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But  lli«  vary  same  movemeut  which  then  went)  on  at  the  town  has 
Aver  since  been  going  on  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  the  whole  Colony. 
ne  Kaffir  population  of  Katal  to-day  is  with  almost  the  sole 
eseeption  of  rmnini's  people  a  population  of  refugees.  Whenever 
tbft  burden  of  a  fierce  military  despotism  has  become  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  Natal  has  been  the  harbour  of  refuge ;  whenever,  through 
ft  ioo  great  proeperity,  a  chief  and  his  people  have  been  marked  by 
Ibe  supreme  chief  for  destruction — could  but  Natal  be  reached,  the 
people  of  the  tribe  were  safe  and  their  possessions  secure.  It  has, 
of  coarse,  happened  that  these  refugees  have  been  the  remnants  of 
m  tribe  originally  dispossessed  by  Chakaj  and  forced  into  subjection 
to  tbe  Zulu  power,  but  even  then  the  fact  remains  beyond  dispute 
Ihat  Natal  has  boon  repopulated  by  Kaffirs  only  by  reason  of  its 
pQflMSfiion  by  the  English,  and  their  supposed  priority  of  title  is  a 
dream.  But  their  presence  in  Natal  has  ever  been  a  welcome 
to  all  classes  of  settlers.  Their  character  is  an  admirable  one, 
on  the  highest  moral  quabties— of  truthfulness,  honour,  and 
less ;  and  the  efforts  to  improve  them  by  instilling  the 
pcioeiplee  of  a  pinchbeck  Christianity  have  resulted  and  are  result- 
ing in  their  moral  degradation.     Bo  incontrovertible  is  this  result 

the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  promotion  of  tho  missionary 
amongst  the  KafHrs  can  only  urge  that  one  must  suspend 

judgment,  and  not  condemn  too  hastily.  They  hope,  and  let 
m  wX  least  join  them  in  hoping,  that  though  there  is  at  present 
sbsolalely  no  good  result  to  be  shown,  that  it  is  aiialogous  to  the 
•aeeutiou  of  a  sculpture ;  during  tho  progress  of  the  work  the 
original  ogliness  of  the  block  is  rather  accentuated  than  improved, 
Aod  only  as  it  nears  completion  does  the  beauty  of  it  shine  forth. 
Bot  a  reflection  that  dims  this  hope  sonicwlmt,  is  tlmt  in  the  present 
ttUB  the  original  block,  ue,  tlio  native  character,  was  full  of  beauty. 
W#  must  still,  however,  hope  for  cventnal  good  results.  As  a  source 
of  Uboor  theso  people  have  been  of  tho  utmost  value  to  the  Colony  ; 
ihey  ftre  not  naturally  industrious,  however,  and  they  are  not  in  the 
U$gi  uliiQ&ied  by  any  desire  to  perfect  a  work  they  have  bogtm ; 
fthey  eome  in  to  work  merely  for  some  specitio  end  ;  they  want  the 
t«Dt  ol  tbeir  buts,  or  a  cow,  or  a  blanket,  and  so  soon  as  their  wages 
ABMoni  to  the  sum  required  their  work  is  done,  and  back  they  go  to 
Uwir  bomes.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  this  practice  has 
ligalted  in  a  farmer  tilling,  sowing,  cultivating,  and  bringing  his 
erop  to  harvest,  and  then  being  left  himself  to  gather  it.  His  senants 
bftriag  attained  the  sum  they  set  out  to  acquire,  no  inducement  that 
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it  bos  becomo  of  great  value  for  its  bark,  which  is  tho  most  useful 
of  all  the  vegetable  agents  used  for  tanning,  and  its  timber  for  the 
thousand  and  one  purposes  for  which  timber  is  indispensable  to  the 
ftgricultariBt.  Its  timber  is  beginning  to  bo  sought  too  for  mining 
purposes,  as  gradually  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  level  in  the  mines 
necessitates  the  timbering  of  shafts  and  tunnels.  Tho  production 
(if  bark  alone,  however,  makes  the  owning  of  a  wattle  grove  a  very 
lucrative  possesaiou,  and  as  the  sides  and  crowns  of  hills  little  fitted 
for  agricultural  purposes  offer  the  best  site  for  those  groves,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  gradually  the  face  of  the  country  will  be 
changed  by  nn  afforestation  which  must  be  productive  of  many 
benefits  in  addition  to  that  of  mere  money  producing. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  land,  enjoying  al- 
ready the  advanlagea  of  great  fertility,  a  delightful  climate, 
ranging  from  the  temperateness  of  the  mountain  slopes  to  the 
sunny  heat  of  Durban,  with,  in  fact,  every  natural  quality  to  invite 
development,  and  with,  above  ail,  immense  opportunity  in  having 
at  its  very  doors  an  unlimited  market  for  all  its  productions. 


Coax. 


But  there  is  yet  another  natural  product,  though  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  renders  Natal  a  possession  of  vast  importance 
to  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  offering  a  great  source  of  indi- 
\'idual  and  national  wealth.  This  product  is,  of  course,  coaU 
Already  the  demand  for  coal  for  marine  purposes  has  led  to  tho 
estabhshment  of  an  extremely  successful  industry,  and  several 
mines  are  being  successfully  worked — one,  indeed,  with  phenomenal 
success.  The  monthly  supply  of  coal  to  mercantile  shipping  in 
Durban  is  already  about  12,000  tons,  and  the  demand  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  supply,  which  is  unfortunately  limited  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  deposits,  nor  even  by  the  mining  facilities 
already  applied,  but  by  the  limitation  of  carrying  power.  The 
chief  source  of  supply  at  present  is  situated  some  240  miles  from 
Durban,  and  though  the  rate  of  carriage  is  exceedingly  modera' 
(viz.  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile),  there  is  a  difliculty  in  arrangiug  thi 
various  calls  on  the  carrying  powers  of  the  railway  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accommodate  imvaryingly  the  demand  for  coal.  It  is  only 
recently  that  this  lack  bus  been  making  itself  felt,  and  there  need 
te  no  doubt  that  fully  adequate  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  the 
inconvenience. 

Happily,  too,  these  large  coalfields  l}iDg  wholly  in  Natal  are 
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not  the  only,  and  probably  aro  not  even  the  richest  coal  deposits 
mv&iliible  to  Natal ;  for  across  the  Tugcia,  lying  in  territory  which  it 
tfl  promiseil  is  in  the  near  future  to  fall  within  the  boundaries  of 
N&tal,  and  which  even  if  developed  before  that  promise  is  redeemed 
tniXBt  still  benefit  Natal,  a.s  natural  conditions  dictate  that  Durban 
thftU  be  the  port  of  shipment,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of 
Zulnland  immense  deposits,  which  up  to  now  have  been  exploited 
only  far  enough  to  show  that  the  seams  are  of  immense  thickness  and 
of  wide  extent,  and  that  the  quality  of  coal  is  as  excellent  as  that 
Already  in  use.  These  fields,  too,  are  some  seventy  miles  nearer  to 
Durban  than  those  whence  her  present  supply  is  drawn,  and  the 
coontry  offers  no  great  engineering  difficulty  to  the  construction  of 
A  railway  connecting  these  deposits  with  the  port.  The  building  of 
this  railway  has  been  just  undertaken  by  a  private  company  in 
eooBection  with  the  undertaking  of  a  North  Coast  extension  of  the 
Goremment  Railway  now  running  to  Verulam,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  two  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  coal  supplies,  both  from  a  colonial  and  from  an 
imperial  ntaiidpoint ;  itH  importance  from  tho  former  is  sclf-ovident, 
and  from  the  latter  I  shall  ask  you  briefly  to  consider.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  Dritiah  Empire,  as  has  now  come  to  be  universally 
rooogniscd,  depenils  on  her  command  of  tho  sea,  and  the  second  essen- 
tial to  such  command  is  the  possession  of  ample  coal  supplies,  from 
which  the  warships  of  tho  empire  can  maintain  their  motive  power. 
No  matter  how  powerful  may  be  the  fleet,  once  let  its  coal  stock 
lail  it.  and  nothing  remains  but  igiiominiouR  surrender  to,  or  com- 
ploto  destruction  by,  a  fleet  of  lialf  or  less  than  half  its  power  in 
oiher  respects,  but  well  equipped  in  this  all-important  point  of 
,SMHive  power.    Until  the  discovery  of  coal  in  South  Africa,  all 

lips  in  those  waters,  indeed  in  oceans  stretching  from 
Britain  herself  to  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  India  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  tho  other,  depended  wholly  for 
loiivo  power  on  seaborne  coal.  How  limited  and  precarious  such 
^Supply  must  be  in  tho  event  of  England  being  engaged  in  war 

one  shudder  to  conceive.     Within  the  past  five  years  this 

l^ondititm  has  been  gi'oatly  modified,  if  not  indeed  wholly  changed ; 

•ad  Natal  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  afford  a  source  of  supply  of 

of  the  chief  Decessaries  to  our  warships,  the  valae  of  which  is 

>Ic.    This  value  becomes  greatly  enhanced  by  the  oon- 

iMsnUkm  that  Natal  is  in  the  direct  route  of  what  would  in  war  be 

the  only  ocean  highway  to  India  and  the  fiar  East,  beoaose  the 
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instant  abandonment  of  tbo  Meditorranoan  and  Suez  canal 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  naval  axiom. 

Political  ahd  Socijll. 

Let  as  now  turn  to,  and  briefly  review  the  political  and  sockd 
conditions  of  tliis  young  and  thriving  Colony.  We  have  seen  how 
it  was  originally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Trek  Boen  even 
more  perhaps  than  by  the  English,  and  though  tbe  discontent  with 
the  Engli^  administration  which  led  to  the  Trek  operated  to  oocn' 
tinae  it,  yet  a  large  proportion  o{  the  party  remained  behind ; 
indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fanning  population,  espectallj 
in  tbe  North  and  Nortb-oastem  districts,  continues  Dutch  in  ukom 
in  language,  and  in  customs,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  loyal  to  tbe 
EngUsh  Government  of  the  Colony  as  to  form  valued  recruits  to  ibo 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  now  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
colonial  affairs.  80  loyal,  indeed,  even  in  sentiment  that  I  havt 
known  a  young  Dutchman  who  in  visiting  Europe  never  went 
beyond  the  shores  of  England,  and  regarded  his  trip  as  a  mii 
**  Home." 

Katal,  then,  is  tbe  one  essentially  English  (I  use  the  void  U 
covering  the  whole  Britain,  not  tbe  part  England)  Colony  of  Soiotb 
Africa,  and  in  Nattd  more  completely  than  elsewhere  in  Soulli 
Africa  the  Anglo-Saxon  mce  has  developed  that  Absoq>tive  povff 
which  has  charactersied  the  race  to  such  a  marked  degree,  both  Id 
these  Islands  and  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  C'olonisii  an 
German  and  Bcjindinavian  in  origin,  but  tbey  are  now  Colonists  M 
thoroughly  Itritish  in  all  their  aspirations  as  the  most  tetmi 
Anglophile  could  di'sire.  More  wonderful  still,  the  same  may  be 
■aid  with  equal  force  of  colonists  of  French  extraction,  who  form  an 
important  section  of  the  Natal  people.  So  marked  is  this  charactif* 
istic  that  it  is  an  almost  unvarying  source  of  surprise,  and 
frequent  remark  from  the  chance  visitor,  "  IIow  very  English 
ate  here  in  Natal  1 " 

Kaffum, 

But  tbe  wliite  popnbition  by  no  means  cover  tbo  ground.  TbtM 
are  within  the  boimdaries  of  Natal  now  a  number  closely  appnixi- 
mating  to  500,000  Kaffirs.  Tbese  do  not,  of  course,  rcpraseot  tbe 
natural  increase  under  peact^fnl  conditions  uf  the  aeattend  few  wboo 
we  have  seen  left  in  the  oountry  by  Chaka'B  wars  and  demstations, 
nor  evan  of  those  few  recruited  from  the  arrival  of  natives  atttmctiil 
bj  the  protection  afforded  by  the  htUe  English  settlement  at  Durban. 


Bat  the  Terr  bum  Uiovtimeut  viticzi  u^Wi  v<eiii  oo  ia  u^  v^wr.  J:«irii 
ever  smoe  bees  rtcsc  or.  cc  h  f &r  iLrr^fr  M»/it  .l  '«m  vuo^  ''^olv^/. 
The  KA£r  pt'-pilfcritis  tif  Nuikl  •-v-it;  >  »  :L  k. -.'>>:;  tr-i.  wj's^ 
exeepuoc  of  V'^-^-rr;  f  ;**jopi*  &  v'.^'uifeiivi  •/  r»:fuj?>A>..  Vi  t.iftj^\^f 
the  bard£:!n  af  k  frerw  xiLl^ik*7  ^b^jumi.  iiM  x^yrjik  y>^  Juwv^  !(0 
be  faonkt, Nuk  iiu  uHiL  iiii  nbrtour  'j5  nifuKt .  vutsxAY^f ,  xajgwaSM 
a  loo  rnfcs  prjsp£?::n .  l  'jint^  kzic  lut  imop^  ixi.vt  bwsi  uitXMid  lij 

so  sfac  ZiiJL  iiriwti:    nic  {•'•«.  Ht/SL  abi  law?:  sviuiuta  i^^viic  (ud^um 

one  HL   Am.  tUI»»?:    J:    K'Uarrr.        Tl«-:l*   'JlUri»f.-»fr     ..     Ul    MUUllfUUA  MA 

IHiinrf  ux  'bI**.  iiiiiu-. i.  zuj?u  trji.;:!.'.*  -*j  •'uiu.-ini*^.  u'/ii'jti'  auL 
iifc"tr  iHTi'T        uZit    Ua«   ^'.Tr    .^    :i:::.-r.'-     irj-^iL    ;r*     iUiuVim^    :i«» 

illf  It    aXisr  ZUil!lk-   Ur^!^AXi.%i .''..       "TT     ::.".' /::.rj-.>r'hii.j,'    ••     ;:.i.    ■.<«-  .: 
Upiz2«4*    C     L>   ^ciK;'     i     r^l^r    i»-r-.ir .-.  .u.^    1..^:    «.'..>fj  .*•  C 

£«IC  ft.    nSitfCIa^    i-**      ^MJ     l-i     *.■-•»*     r.-.-i.-'Vj=       i     l^JS     .-.      l^      *^l«P^.J 

T-t  11I3M    *T"'      ^"'— v-r      •--'»*'     •    ^■-•"       •»    ."»•»•     i«T   --  •-     .    r.«^,'w 

tC  AiVOIZ    LJ*i»«-    **••.■;!*     Ui'     •-^r      -       ^  •-•.•:     •  ~   *>     ■     *^    '..'..*. 

a»^  aT"  :-';  os-.'::^.'  -.ii.--  :-■-  ,.■...-  ,.1  .jT  ^-  .-.  ij 
^■0-   g^rriT^^  C'-*     .-^' ■:  »^'-—  •  : -•       -,_  ■       ^'■^    • 


tk'MMT-*it       KUl       »^-       -■-...-.      --        .      .-.-  ".-.    .-■  :— '  »«l[j: 
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can  be  offered,  neither  threat  nor  bribe,  proves  safficient  in 
cases  to  retain  their  services. 

Coolie  Labour. 

This  singular  characteristic  has  led  to  the  anomaly  of  a  country 
which  possesses  natives  available  for  labour  many  times  more 
uutnerous  than  the  white  employers,  being  reduced  to  the  straits  of 
having  to  import  coolie  labour.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
under  Government  auspices,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  for  an  organised  system  of  recruitment  and  importa- 
tion of  chiefly  field  labourers.  For  many  years  this  system  has  b«en 
in  operation,  and  to  it  and  the  reliable  labour  thence  available  is  due 
the  successful  conduct  of  all  the  larger  agricultural  enterprises. 
Mere  farming  was  barely  possible  without  coolies,  plantations  were 
completely  unattainable.  But  although  the  Colony  has  thus  derived 
enormous  advantage,  it  has  been,  as  is  always  the  case,  governed  by 
a  compensating  disadvantage.  By  the  time  the  period  of  indenture 
has  elapsed,  the  imported  Indian  has  completely  lost  all  desire  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  birth ;  ho  has  discovered  the  enormous 
advantages  of  the  new  country  he  is  in,  over  his  own  native  India. 
For  the  first  time,  not  only  in  his  own  life,  but  in  the  Ufe  of  genera- 
tions of  his  kind,  ho  finds  himself  a  small  capitaUst,  and  in  a  position 
to  indulge  an  appetite  which  possesses  him  to  the  full  as  much  as  it 
does  all  people  of  tlie  Caucasian  race — w..,  land  hunger— and  he 
straightway  determines  to  remain  in  Natal.  A  clearer  refutation 
of  the  statement  put  forward  by  certain  Indians  in  Natal,  interested 
in  creating  an  agitation,  that  the  Indian  is  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  there,  can  hardly  be  oflFered  than  in  the  fact  that  he 
deliberately  abandons  his  claim  to  a  free  passage  for  himself  and  aU 
his  people  (a  passage,  too,  offering  a  period  of  the  greatest  luxury 
and  comfort  his  life  has  ever  known),  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
with  an  accumulation  of  wa^es  in  his  pocket  which  would  make  him^ 
a  little  prince  among  the  people  from  whence  he  sprung.  fl 

This  decision  of  his  to  settle  in  Natal  has,  however,  provided  one 
of  the  greatest  political  problems  its  statesmen  have  to  solve.  It  is 
involved  in  and  accentuates  the  Native  problem,  for  what  I  have  said 
of  the  native  has  indicated  that  there  is  a  Native  problem.  And  the 
proper  control  and  advancement  of  two  black  races,  each  already  more 
numerous  than  the  white  race  which  governs  them,  and  each  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  is  indeed  a  problem  which  may  well  give 
pause  to  the  best  and  most  tlioughtful  intellects  we  possess.  Con- 
trol alone  is  easy  enough ;  no  more  law-abiding  peoples  could  be 
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lesired,  as  inhabitants  of  a  country,  as  peoplee,  apart  from  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  criminals,  but  when  to  control,  one 
baa  to  add  the  factor  of  advancement,  then  the  problem  becomea 
arduous  indeed;  and  in  this  reapect  "hasten  slowly  "  must  be  the 
Colonial  motto,  a  policy  which,  alas  !  was  greatly  jeopardised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  presided  over  the  Colonial  Office  at  the 
pn»cise  moment  when  one  movement  of  that  policy  was  sought  to 
be  carried  out.  Happily,  that  jeopardy,  which  was  no  less  than  the 
refnsal  to  sanction  the  withholding  of  political  power  from  Indians 
dwelling  in  Natal  is  now  past,  and  a  measure  sanctioning  the  with- 
holding it  from  all  people  who,  under  the  conditions  which  governed 
their  hves  in  their  native  country,  did  not  enjoy  it,  will  become  law 
in  the  present  year.  The  [)olitical  hori/.on  from  within  is  therefore 
bright. 

Relations  to  Cape  Colony,  &c. 

It  remains  only  to  briefly  review  the  position  of  Natal  in  relation 
to  hor  sister  Colony  and  the  nei<^hbouriiig  States. 

The  affairs  of  Natal  have  long  been  quite  apart  from  the  affairs 
of  thr  Cape*  Colony,  and  have  been  administered  from  a  different 
standpoint.  The  only  ]>oiut  they  have  in  common  is  the  possession 
of  a  fringle  official  to  control  the  general  Imperial  interests  in  South 
Africa.  This  official  is  of  course  the  High  Commissioner.  Very  un- 
wisely, the  personage  holding  the  office  of  Oovemorof  the  Cape  Colony 
anit«ji  in  himself  the  other  office.  One  objection  should  suffice  to 
prove  fatal  to  this  duality — though  there  are  many  others  hardly 
leu  cogent — How  can  the  most  disinterested  of  men  (hvest  himself 
«f  the  anwitting  bias  hia  oflice  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  must 
im*vitahly  lend  his  considemtion  of  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  all  ?  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this  unwisdom  will  not  be 
rxtvnd^fd  beyond  the  existing  r^'gime. 

The  relations  between  the  two  English  Colonies  are  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  a  trade  rivalry.  This  competition  has  been  made  most 
•droit  use  of  by  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  RepubUc,  who  has 
hitherto  played  off  the  one  against  the  other  with  great  skill,  and 
ddhTod  therefrom  much  advantage ;  indeed,  the  rescue  of  the  Trans- 
VmU  by  Mr.  Rhodes  from  its  financial  crisis  nf  IHIU,  which  but  for 
Ili4t  rescue  would  probably  have  wrecked  even  the  strong  Govern- 
ftMQt  of  Mr.  Paul  Kruger,  must  he  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the 
Capft  Oolonj  to  outstrip  Natal  in  the  railway  race  to  the  goldfields 
d  the  Transraal. 

Wbaterer  the  motives,  the  result  has  been  fortunate.     The  con- 
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tinuaoce  of  a  strong  Government  in  Pretoria,  imporfect  aa  it  is,  still 
tends  to  the  general  progress  nf  South  Africa ;  and  the  prosperity  of 
Natal  has  only  been  deferred,  not  destroyed,  by  the  postponement 
of  her  railway  connection  with  Pretoria. 

The  distinguishing  difference,  however,  between  the  two  English 
Colonies  is  in  their  Customs  Tariff,  for  in  each  the  main  sources  of 
public  revenue  are  their  railway  earnings  arid  customs.  Railway 
earnings  in  all  parts  of  the  world  must  in  the  main  be  based  on 
mileage :  the  principle  can  never  very  greatly  vary.  But  in  Customs 
the  Cape  fixes  her  schedule  on  a  protective  basis,  whilst  Natal  founds 
hers  on  the  reverse.  The  Natal  Customs  tariff  in  fact  is  formulated 
first  on  the  recognition  that  a  certain  minimum  income  must  be 
derived  therefrom  to  cover  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  Government ;  and  a  favourable  budget  is 
generally  accompanied  by  some  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  consequence  of  this  policy  liung  in  Natal  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  difference  between  a  5  per 
cent,  and  a  12  per  cent,  tariff  by  no  means  measuring  the  full 
difference  in  cost  of  all  articles  imported. 

Both  Colonies  carry  out  the  principle  of  allowing  imports  for 
inland  states  passing  through  in  packages  intact,  practical  freedom 
from  duty,  the  Cape  partly  by  the  method  of  transit  duty,  and 
partly  by  refund  of  duty  collected ;  Natal  wholly  by  transit  duty. 
The  result  is  really  the  same  in  each  case,  the  duty  retained  by  the 
maritime  states  being  merely  sufliciont  to  cover  the  costs  of  port 
administration.  Transport  of  course  affords  an  opportunity  of 
deriving  a  sufficient  profit  from  the  traffic  involved.  Consequently 
the  variance  in  tariffs  affects  only  the  dwellers  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  Colonies  themselves,  and  need  not  therefore 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ultimate  fusion.  But  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  attitude  of  mind  engendered  amongst  two 
peoples,  one  of  whom  is  accustomed  to  a  high  tariff  and  what  is 
called  '  protection  '  for  articles  of  home  production,  and  the  other  to 
a  taiiff  based  solely  on  the  need  for  revenue,  and  reduced  whenever 
that  revenue  exceeds  requirements.  Resulting  from  this  difference 
of  attitude,  whilst  the  inland  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
watched  by  Customs  officers,  and  Customs  duties  are  levied  on  all 
articles  subject  thereto  imported  from  the  neighbouring  states,  the 
inland  borders  of  Natal  are  free  to  the  produce  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Repubhcs  alike.  Originally,  probably  this  was  due  solely 
to  the  consideration  that  the  cost  of  collection  would  exceed  the 
amount  collected,  but  to-day  assuredly  it  is  due  to  a  spirit  of 
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llberalit)-.  Indeed,  a  iGtent  proposal  of  a  private  member  in  the 
Katal  House  of  Assembly  to  apply  the  Customs  tarifit  to  all  articles 
ttOBsiDg  the  C&pe-Natal  border  was  witfadia^-n,  without  being 
pressed  to  a  division. 

On  the  part  of  Natal,  therefore,  there  is  already  no  obstaole  to 
ibfi  immediate  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Federation,  so  far  as 
Ibej  relate  to  fiscal  matters  ;  but  it  ih  perhaps  the  case  that  this 
Teiy  liberality  in  itself  contributes  much  towards  the  postponement 
of  Bach  an  union.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  district  of  East  Griqualand  find  their  chief  market  in  Natal, 
without  ha^nng  to  contribute  to  the  Natal  revenues,  removes  what 
wcold  otherwise  have  been  a  clamour  for  reciprocation  to  he  at  least 
applied  in  that  particular  district. 

At  one  time  the  trade  relations  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with 
Natal  wen?  very  considerable,  but  the  arrangement,  whereby  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Cape  C'olony  building  the  Free  State  main  line  of 
railway  on  terms  that  if  it  paid  the  profits  were  divided,  and  if  it 
lost  the  Free  State  did  not  suffer,  a  Customs  union  was  entered 
upon  by  which  the  Free  State  a*lopted  the  Cape  Tariff,  the  duty 
being  collected  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  handed  over  by  the  Cape 
to  the  Free  State  Government,  less  a  small  percentage  to  cover  the 
Ooet  of  the  estabhshment— the  Free  State,  in  return,  enforcing  the 
■ame  tariff  against  goods  coming  from  any  other  du-ection.  The 
affoci  of  this  has  of  course  been  to  largely  strangle  the  trade  with 
Natal,  because  even  the  much  greater  facility  of  transport  for  the 
Korth-eastem  part  of  the  Free  State  with  Natal  was  insufficient  to 
neutralise  tlie  cost  of  duty  payable  first  in  Natal  on  its  tariff,  and 
again  on  the  Free  State  border  on  the  Cape  tariff.  The  extensive 
import  trade  of  the  Fr^^e  State  via  Natal  has  since  been  very  par- 
tially regained  by  tlie  adoption  by  Natal  of  transit  duties  on  certain 
«rtid6fl  of  import.  Nevertheless,  the  political  relationship  of  the 
two  States  is  of  the  friendliest  character,  and  there  arc  evidences  of 
a  deaire  not  to  perpetuate  the  Customs  arrangement,  which  has  at 
least  been  fonnd  extremely  irksome  by  an  important  section  of  the 
Free  Stale  burghers. 

With  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  feeling  of  resentment  which 
alone  time  undoubtedly  existed  against  Natal,  in  consequence  of 
bar  tarritoiy  having  formed  the  base  of  operations  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  has  long  since  died  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  one  of  the  results  of  that  position  was  the  endeavonr 
of  President  Eniger  to  establish  a  connection  of  the  Republic  with 
the  sea,  and  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  railway  with  the 
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more  distant,  yet  with  such  community  of  interest  who  shall  say 
how  long  oven  such  an  end  shall  bo  unattained  ? 

FUTITRE   PROSTECrS. 

Natal,  by  her  natunil  position,  her  healthy  aiid  invigorating 
ulimate,  her  eminent  adaptability  for  agricultural  and  commercial 
pursuits,  and  by  the  enterprise  and  singleness  of  aim  of  her  settlers, 
muHfc  form  a  very  important  fftctor  in  the  settlement  of  the  future 
of  South  Africfi.  That  slic  ofleni  a  most  promising  field  for  tho 
employment  of  British  capital,  and  tho  energies  of  any  young 
Englishmen  who  possess  strength  and  brains,  and  some  money  to 
give  them  a  start  in  the  new  life,  has  I  hope  been  evidenced  in  this 
address,  or  it  will  indeed  have  been  read  in  vain  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
weU  attested  by  the  story  of  many  a  prosperous  farmer  or  merchant 
in  Natal  to-day  ;  and  if  I  can  read  the  signs  of  tho  times  aright  there 
is  now  a  brighter  prospect  for  all  who  are  in  Natal  or  who  are  con- 
nected with  Natal,  than  there  has  been  ever  in  tho  past,  bright  as 
that  past  has  been.  In  reading  this  paper  I  have  been  most  careful 
to  exclude  statistics  of  every  kind  ;  it  is  difficult  to  digest  the  story 
tliey  convey  in  tho  mere  hearing  a  paper  road ;  and,  moreover,  should 
any  inquirer  be  fired  to  examine  into  the  facts  about,  and  prospocta 
of,  Natal  they  are  easy  to  obtain  either  from  onr  own  courteous  and 
enthusiastic  Agent-General,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

CONGIiUDING    Re^ABKB. 

This  paper  wiis  prepared  before  tho  recent  events  which  have 
occurred  at  and  near  Johannesburg  had  made  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
current  history ;  it  was  in  fact  prepared  on  shipboard,  and  when 
our  ship  left  Capeto-^\m  there  would  have  been  found  scarcely  a  man 
credulous  enongh  to  believe  that  tho  events  which  have  been  could 
be  ;  yet  in  the  Ught  of  after  events  I  do  not  think  that  anytlung  I 
have  written  needs  to  be  rewritten  ;  rather,  I  think,  they  accentuate 
certain  views  which  I  have  ventured  to  express.  I  shall  not  make 
further  reference  to  these  incidents  than  to  say  that  I  do  not  now 
believe  they  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  permanently  deterrent 
effect  on  tho  general  progress  of  South  Africa,  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  irritation  engendered  will  be  much  less  lasting  in  efifect 
than  one  had  almost  dared  tu  hope. 
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Mr-  Walter  Peace,  C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Natal) ;  I  think 
I  tLta  expressing  the  feeling«i  of  all  present,  when  I  say  we  have 
listened  with  groat  interest  to  Mr.  Majdon's  paper,  and  that  we 
are  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  us  this  iJresh  >*ie\v  of 
ihe  position  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.    I  am  reminded  that  on  the 
hud  oocafflon  I  attended  a  meeting'of  the  Institute,  sonic  references 
mftde  to  Natal  of  a  character  as  dissimilar  to  the  present  as 
eould  well  imagme.    I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  ground 
irmvened  by  Mr.  Maydon,  for  I  could  only  say  "  ditto"  to  what  he 
bM  nid,  and  from  one  point  of  view  this  is  to  he  regretted,  because 
m  titUe  criticism  always  gives  zest  to  a  discussion.     I  must,  how- 
ever, •Dude  to  one  or  two  topics  that  the  lecturer  has  omitted,  and 
on  an  occasion  when  one  of  our  former  Governors  is  in  the  chair  I 
would  refer  first  to  something  that  occurred  in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
goremorahip  of  Natal  in  1H77.     I  have  often  heard  Colonists  who 
liT*  in  Crown  Colonies  complain  that  they  never  get  anything  in  the 
shape  of  constnictive  statesmanship  from  the  Government.    Gener- 
ally, governors  are  much  disposed  to  keep  on  safe  lines  which  do 
not  involve  any  expenditure  of  money,  but  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  apply  himself  with  great  labour 
Id  laying  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  Colony  of 
Xaial,   on   which  has  been  erected  a  grand  superstructure.     The 
work  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  great  ability  was  not  carried 
to  cosnpletion  at  the  time,  because  another  pilot  soon  after  came 
and   took  the  helm ;  but  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system   of 
education  of  which   the   whole   Colony   is   proud.     There  is  one 
ineadnit,  I  am  sure,  in  which  he  will  share  our  gratification,  and 
that  is,  that  little  Natal  was  able  to  send  a  scholar  to  Cambridge 
who  took  tlie  senior  wrauglership  of  that   University.     There  are 
many  observations  in  Mr.  Maydon's  paper  which  those  who  arc 
thinking  of   seeking  a   new   home   will   do  well    to  ponder  over. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  paper  is  that  he  has  avoided 
entirely  the  language  of  exaggeration.      He  has  painted  nothing 
in  lh«  conditions  of  thif  Colony  more  highly  than  the  facts  warrant. 
Intact,  be  has  omitted  to  mention  some  rather  important  industries. 
Tb«c*  \m  not  a  word  about  the  sheep  and  cuttle  farming  which  is 
cairied  on  to  sach  a  large  extent,  or  about  horse-breeding,  yet  he 
knomi — no  one  better — how  large  the  item  of  wool  bulks  in  the 
0Xporte.     With  regard  to  agricultural  products,  there  is  another 
point  which  I  think  is  of  interest.    As  he  has  told  us,  we  have  some 
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being  unclei*  ^ea^jis  of  the  then  and  present  Superlnt^ndiog  Inspeo* 
tor  of  Schools,  Mr.  Robert  Russell ;  and,  though  I  was  in  Natal 
only  some  two  or  three  months — ^afterwards  going  on  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Cape  Colony — I  had,  thanks 
to  his  good  offices,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  an  ordinary 
person  in  such  circumstances  would  see.  I  may  mention  that  I 
went  out  purely  for  reasons  of  health,  having  suffered  severely  from 
insomnia ;  and,  looking  at  the  delightful  climate,  together  with  he 
voyage,  I  would  strongly  urge  those  who  are  thinking  of  going  to 
the  Hiviera  for  health  or  pleasure  to  consider  the  claims  of  Natal  in 
these  respects.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Durban,  and  still  more  of 
Maritzburg  and  the  upcouutry  districts ;  and  I  would  observe  that 
I  am  rather  surprised  the  lecturer  did  not  lay  more  stress  on  what 
struck  mo,  viz.,  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  up-conntry 
farmer.  By  one  of  these  —a  man  of  sturdy  Scotch  stock — I  was 
entertained  on  his  farm  of  20,000  to  25,000  acres,  which  he  had 
obtained  on  easy  terras  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  and  -which  he 
and  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  managed  on  almost  patriarchal  prin- 
ciples. He  and  his  family  had  done  almost  everything  themselves, 
including  the  building  of  their  houses.  The  farm  was  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  Estcourt;  and  I  may  mention  that  one  of 
his  sons,  whose  guest  I  afterwards  was,  one  day  rode  seventy  miles 
to  fetch  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  feat. 
The  victory  which  the  Natal  fifteen  recently  gained  over  Lord 
Hawk(;*s  eleven  at  Maiitzburg  also  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  hot 
and  occasionally  enervating  climate,  the  energy  and  pluck  of  the 
Englishman  is  still  brought  out  there  in  our  English  games.  In 
regard  to  the  sugar  industry,  I  went  over  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
estate,  near  Durban,  and,  knowing  something  of  the  Liverpool 
refineries,  I  was  surprised  at  the  excellent  machinery  and  manage- 
ment. The  wattle  bark  industry  was  being  developed  while  I  was 
in  the  Colony,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  has  made  great 
progress  since  then.  In  fact,  from  what  I  saw  in  my  short  visit,  ray 
opinion  is  that  the  Colony  has  done  wonderful  things  in  tlie  past, 
and  that  now  it  has  got  rosponsiblo  Government,  with  such  men  as 
we  see  at  the  head,  we  shall  hoar  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future  of 
the  garden  Colony  of  South  Africa. 
Thn  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.) :  I  rise  to  perfonn 
Iways  a  very  agreeable  duty,  and  that  is  to  ask  you  to  join 
in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maydon  for  his 
very  interesting  paper.  It  has  not  only  been  interesting  in 
K  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  a 
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&n  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  places  they  were,  for  I  was  convinced 
that  in  n  woll-settled  country  like  ourd,  no  adequate  notion  could  be 
formed  of  these  unsettled  countries.    As  the  result,  I  fixed  on  Natal 
Cor  tny  lx}ys  when  they  should  come  to  maturity,  but  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  place  for  themselves  before  inducing  them 
to  Mttlo  there.     I  have  now  the  advantage  of  hanng  three  sons 
MiU«d  in  Natal— PCttled  happily,  and  with  the  prospect  of  future 
pTOSiK'rity.    The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  prefer  Natal  to  any 
oth£r  of  the  great  Colonies  you  may  like  to  know.    It  is,  to  begin 
with,  only  half  the  distance  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     It  is  more 
beftuUful  than  most  of  our  Colonies,  with  the  exception  probably  of 
Ceylon,  which  I  do  not  consider  one  of  the  untrodden  countries  of 
tha  world.     It  holds  the  palm  in  South  Africa.     It  is  certainly  the 
guden  of  South  Africa  in  respect  of  scenery  and  the  possibilities  of 
Utt  plcftsore  of  life  and  residence.     It  has  two  hundred  miles  of  aea- 
boud,  &nd  is  not  tropical,  but  sub-tropical,  sloping  upwards  from 
the  sea  in  gentle  and  beautiful   undulations  to  a  height  of  C,000 
iMt  for  some  900  miles  to  its  inland  borders.    It  is  necessarily  a 
trell  watered  country,  but  with  a  fall  from  6,000  feet  to  the  sea- 
baud  io  SOO  miles,  the   rivers   are   not   navigable  and  not  quite 
peraonial.    Here  is  scope  for  the  hand  of  man  to  come  in,  and 
bj  srtificial   means   treasure  the  waters  so  abundant   in  the  wet 
icawonn  for  use   in  the  dry  seasons.     That  is  part  of  the  work  to 
which  I  set  the  eldest  of  my  sons.     Altitude  is  a  good  substitute 
for  latitude,   and   if  a    change  of  temperature    becomes    neces- 
•uy,    Ih&t   is  easily   obtained    by    a  change  of  altitude.      For 
•XAtaple,    the    farm  which    I  purchased  for  one  of  my  sons  is 
about  half-way  between  Durban— which  en  passant  is  one  of  the 
piratttort  towns  in  the  whole  world— and  Drakensburg.     It  has  an 
of  4,500  feet,  and  streams  run  through  it.     There  is  a  great 
ol  eonrae,  Cor  man  to  do.  There  is  not  much  to  feed  the  mouth 
elotbe  the  body  in  a  well  watered  grassy  soil  until  something  is 
with  it.     There  are  fresh  mornings  and  fresh  evenings,  and  I 
have  myself  ridden  in  a  snow-storm  till  my  hands  were  numb— so 
^fthftt  tiMsy  get  the   refreshment   of    the   English  winter  with   the 
^Wftaiifal  summer   of  the  sub-tropics.     There  is   abundant  grass, 
irhioli  grows  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  consequently 
abnndaat  food  for  all  four-footed  animals,  without  the  necessity  of 
alwmys  providing  wintering  for  the  animals,  although  there  is  a 
in  tome  places,  and   it  is  always  desirable  to  make  & 
if  yon  want  to  make  your  flocks  and  herds  very  productive. 
I  baTeti«Ter  aeen  any  reason  to  regret  the  choice,  and  although  agri- 
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eultaral  orpastoral  occnpations  in  any  portion  of  tho  world  in  present 
circumatancea  do  not  afford  the  chance  of  maldng  a  large  fortune, 
yet  they  do  afford  the  means  of  iRading  happy  and  healthy  lives, 
with  the  chance,  when  you  huy  land  at  IO5.  an  acre,  of,  at  all  events 
at  the  end  of  your  cai-eer  finding  your  wealth  increased  in  the  very 
safe  form  of  a  land  savings  hank.  It  has  the  advantage— an  advantage 
to  aomo  persons— of  not  falling  upon  you  in  the  form  of  money  or 
gold,  which  may  he  frittered  away,  and  I  persuaded  my  boys  to 
think,  when  they  can  get  a  good  uicomo  and  live  happily,  they  may 
look  to  the  gradual  increase  of  landed  property  and  of  their  Hocks 
and  herds,  which  with  attention  Mill  bring  you  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  an  industrious  life.  Natal  is  of  course  fartlier  off  than 
Canada,  which  is  a  very  line  Colony,  but  the  climate  is  less  rigorous 
and  is  very  beneficial  for  many  complaints,  especially  of  ihe  lungs. 
In  Canada  you  have  to  feed  your  sheep  probably  for  seven  monUis 
out  of  the  ts\'elvo  by  artificial  means,  while  in  Natal  you  find  food 
for  them  all  the  year  round.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  that 
little  Colony.  As  tho  lecturer  says,  the  visitor  to  Natal  camiot  help 
saying  how  English  it  is.  It  is  too  small,  perhaps,  ever  to  make 
a  great  country,  but  when  I  cross  to  Zululand  I  see  there  a  possible 
addition  that  may  make  the  Colony  a  good-sized  one.  They  have, 
fortunately,  been  blessed  in  Natal  with  vei^  good  governors.  There 
have  been  incidents  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  been 
president  of  a  large  land  company  that  has  been  accused  of  many 
crimes  hut  which  has  committed  none.  I  believe  our  principal 
crime  was  that  we  lived  through  all  the  crises  in  the  Colony.  With 
these  little  exceptions,  I  am  bound  to  say  the  Colony  is  well  ruled 
and  managed,  and  I  believe  the  present  Legislature  will  ad\'ance  on 
very  good  old-fashioned  English  lines. 

Sir  Fredekick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  Following  the  example  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Kimber,  who  has  related  some  of  his  personal  expori- 
enoes,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  the  same  nature^ 
I  visited  Natal  in  1M89,  and  travelUng  from  Johannesburg, in  some- 
what rough  fashion,  to  Ladysmith,  a  journey  which  occupied  mo 
three  days  and  two  nights,  I  was  aatonishetlat  the  contrast  between 
the  Transvaal  country — without  saying  one  word  against  that 
wonderful  land— and  tho  garden  Colony  of  Natal,  I  passed  some 
weeks  in  the  latter  Colony,  and  my  impressions  were  of  the  most 
favourable  possible  character  with  regard  both  to  tho  present 
position  and  the  prospects  of  the  Colony.  I  do  not  Imow  that  I 
have  anything  to  add  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  paper,  whicbj  an 
Mr.  Peace  observes,  always  adds  zest  to  a  discussion,  but  I  would 
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you  tbat»  owing  to  limitations  of  time,  Mr.  Majdon  Las  been 
;ed  to  omit  a  good  deal  that  was  of  an  extremely  interesting 
and  graphic  character.  This  you  will  find  in  the  paper  itself.  It 
is  well  worth  reading,  becauee  the  past  history  of  the  Colony  is  of  a 
vary  romantic  character.  The  various  changes  of  government  aro 
daly  traced,  mitil  we  come  to  the  transference  of  the  governhig 
powtr  from  the  Colonial  OiliGe  to  the  colonists  themselves.  We 
know  already  of  the  advantages  of  giving  to  Enghsh-speaking 
eomnimities  self-govemment,  especially  when  they  are  blessed  with 
flfoeh  **mea  of  light  and  leading  "  to  direct  them  as  my  esteemed 
frii^d  Sir  John  Robinson  (tho  present  Premier),  Mr.  Escombe, 
Mr.  George  Sutton,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  to  he  followed, 
no  doubt,  in  due  time,  by  our  distinguished  lecturer,  who.  I  predict, 
ia  eomuig  lo  tho  fore,  and  will  some  day  micccnd  those  who  were 
the  makers  of  Natal.  Anyone  who  knows  these  gentlemen  and  the 
work  they  have  done  in  past  years  in  Natal  must  be  convinced  that 
in  them  the  Colony  possesses  a  body  of  politicians  of  a  distinguished 
and  far-seeing  class.  Mr.  Maydon  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
in  Natal  are  strongly  loyal  to  the  British  Government  in  the  Colony. 
That  is  a  very  pleasing  fact  indeed  to  hear  by  those  of  us  who  are 
anxious  to  bring  abont  cordial  cooperation  between  two  races  who 
mnsi  live  together,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  means  will  be 
foond  by  which  this  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  development  of 
Ibii  great  Colony  will  be  increased.  In  the  iiiterests  of  the  wonderful 
eoimiry  of  South  Africa,  where  there  are  two  dominant  races  who 
most  livo  togetlier  and  who  yet  are  in  many  respects  different,  this 
Im  of  the  last  importance.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  Mr. 
Kimber  say  that  having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe  he 
bad  ai  laet  settled  in  bis  own  mind  that  Natal  was  of  all  otliera 
ibe  phMe  mof^t  suitable  for  the  younger  members  of  his  family.  I 
bftd  Uie  pleasure  of  meeting  two  of  them  at  Eimberley,  and  they 
pkX9  me  tlie  impression  thnt  they  were  likely  to  be  most  excellent 
•olonbta,  which  is  what  their  father  desired  should  happen,  and 
which,  1  believe,  Las  been  fuUy  realised. 

Mr.  John  W.  Feaknsides:  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  but* 
ma  1  received,  as  it  were,  a  challenge  from  the  lecturer,  who  spoke 
td  "those  chance  victors,"  I  may,  perhaps,  as  one  of  tbcra,  just 
AUude  to  some  of  my  impressions.  Sir  Frederick  Young,  as  I 
gaUMTtod,  entered  Natal  from  tho  Transvaal,  bat  I  entered— this 
WM  in  18i)2  -by  a  coasting  steamer,  and  the  diflfcrence  between  the 
•terility  of  Pondoland  and  the  vegetation  and  beauty  of  Natal  wa» 
Tery  striking  as  viowod  from  the  ship's  deck.    I  had  the  advantage  o( 
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being  tmclev  the^i/is  of  the  then  and  present  Superintending  Inspeo" 
tor  of  Schools,  Mr.  Robert  Russell ;  and,  though  I  was  in  Natal 
only  some  two  or  three  months — afterwards  going  on  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Cape  Colony — I  had.  thanks 
to  his  good  offices,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  au  ordinary 
person  in  such  ciroumstances  would  see.  I  may  mention  that  I 
went  out  purely  for  reasons  of  health,  having  suffered  severely  from 
insomnia;  and,  looking  at  the  delightful  climate,  together  with  he 
voyage,  I  would  strongly  urge  those  who  are  thinking  of  going  to 
the  Riviera  for  health  or  pleasure  to  consider  the  claims  of  Natal  in 
these  respects.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Durban,  and  still  more  of 
Maritzburg  and  the  up-country  districts ;  and  I  would  observe  that 
I  am  rather  surprised  the  lecturer  did  not  lay  more  stress  on  what 
struck  me,  viz.,  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  up-country 
farmer.  By  one  of  these— a  man  of  sturdy  Scotch  stock — I  was 
entertained  on  his  farm  of  20,000  to  25,000  acres,  which  he  had 
obtained  on  easy  terms  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  and  which  he 
and  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  managed  on  almost  patriarchal  prin- 
ciples. He  and  his  family  had  done  almost  everything  themselves, 
including  the  building  of  their  houses.  The  farm  was  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  Estcourt ;  and  I  may  mention  that  one  of 
bis  sons,  whoso  guest  I  afterwards  was,  one  day  rode  seventy  miles 
to  fetch  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  feat. 
The  victory  which  the  Natal  fifteen  recently  gaine<l  over  Lord 
Hawko's  eleven  at  ^laritzburg  also  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  hot 
and  occasionally  enervating  climate,  the  energy  and  pluck  of  the 
Englishman  is  still  brought  out  there  in  our  English  games.  In 
regard  to  the  sugar  industry,  I  went  over  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
estate,  near  Durban,  and,  knowing  something  of  the  Liverpool 
refineries,  I  was  surprised  at  the  excellent  machinery  and  manage- 
ment. The  wattle  bark  industry  was  being  developed  while  I  was 
in  the  Colony,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  has  made  great 
progress  since  then.  In  fact,  from  what  I  saw  in  my  short  visit,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  Colony  has  done  wonderful  things  in  the  past, 
and  that  now  it  has  got  i-esponsible  Government,  with  such  men  as 
we  see  at  the  head,  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future  of 
the  garden  Colony  of  South  Africa. 

The  C'HAraMAN  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.) :  I  rise  to  perform 
what  is  always  a  very  agreeable  duty,  and  that  is  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maydon  for  his 
able  and  very  interesting  paper.  It  has  not  only  been  interesting  in 
itself,  but  it  has  boon  the  cause  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  a 
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nnmber  of  speakers,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  also  due.    My  friend 
Mr.  FoACO,  the  Agent-Geooral,  rather  complained  of  the  want  of 
opporluuity  for  criticism.    There  are,  however,  in  the  historical 
portions  of  the  paper,  just  one  or  two  poLnts  which  I  should  like  to 
notice.     I  think  &Ir.  Maydon  has  rather  under-estimated  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  Natal  before  the  wars  of  Chaka  when  he  pu 
the  number  at  400,000.    I  am  disposed  to  think  the  population  was 
a  Tery  much  larger  one.    I  know  that  a  computation,  made  many 
fmn  ago  by  very  competent  authorities,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
population  could  not  have  been  much  short  of  a  million— an  esti- 
mate, 1  beliovo,  which  is  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  lesser 
fignro  named ;  and  I  make  a  present  of  that  fact  to  my  friend  the 
AgecU-General,  for  ho  told  us  just  now  that  the  Colony,  among 
oUier  things,  is  producing  food  tnough  for  its  native  population  of 
half  a  million  ;  and  ho  will  see  that  in  the  times  to  which  I  am 
relerring  the  country  was  producing  food  enough  for  double  that 
unmber  of  people,  whom  all  accounts  represent  as  hving  in  peace 
wad  iteUy.    With  regard  to  the  populaiion  which  remained  after 
tho  wan  of  Chaka,  it  has,  I  know,  been  a  common  belief  that  the 
peopU  of  what  has  been  called  the  Umnini's  tribe  were  practically 
the  only  people  that  remained  in  the  country  after  it  was  devastated 
dspopalated  by  Chaka's  wars.    This  belief,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
one,  has,  I  fancy,  been  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  first 
'Hnglish  settlers  under  Lieutenant  Farewell  went  to  Port  Natal,  in  the 
JMT  1824,  they  were  brought  necessarily  into  contact  ^ith  Umnini's 
lie,  who  live<l  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port.     But  al- 
[b  the  country  was  ruined,  devastated,  and  depopulated,  there 
always   remained  a  certain    residuum    of    the    population, 
ids  of  the  people,  remnants  of  tribes,  found  a  hiding-place 
^amoDg  the  mountains  and  in  the  kloofs  and  bush  country,  and  al- 
^Iboogh  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by  starvation  and  other 
yet  I  believe  some  thousands  of  them  remained  through  all 
^thB80  yoars  up  to  and  after  the  time  when  Mr.  Farewell  went  to 
Port  KatAl.    Besides  these,  there  were  the  tribes  living  in  the  valley 
ol  tbe  Tngela  on  the  Natal  side  of  the  river  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
^'WfaeD  Chaka  first  invaded  the  country,  most  of  these  tribes  gave  in 
Iheir  sabmission  to  him,  and  were  left  where  they  were  as  his 
ftnbolaries.    There  they  remained  during  all  his  reign  and  the 
part  of  Dingaan's  reign,  and  though  the  latter  withdrew 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  time,  yet  after  his  death 
tuUtually  returned  to  their  old  homes.    I  do  not  think  one 
call  these  people  refugees.    Puring  Dingaan's  lifetime  nam- 
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bcrs  of  people,  by  ones  and  by  twos,  came  soutb,  some  taking  rchage 
with  the  wbito  settlors  at  Port  Natal,  some  going  In  search  of  the 
remnants  of  their  own  people.  After  his  death  still  greater 
numbers  of  people  originally  belonging  to  the  Natal  country 
returned  there,  so  that  when  Mr.  Cloete  went  to  Natal,  in  1848, 
he  estimated  the  native  population  at  between  80,000  and  100»000. 
This  was  before  the  establishment  of  a  British  administration. 
After  the  establishment  of  British  rule,  numbers  of  refugees 
came  mto  Natal  from  Zululand  durmg  the  reigns  of  Panda 
and  Cetcwayo  ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  undoubtedly,  the  population 
of  Natal  is  a  refugee  population  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  I  think,  to  the 
oxteut  which  is  generally  supposed.  This,  however,  is  only  ancient 
history.  Coming  to  later  times*  wc  have  beard  to-night  a  great  deal 
ui  praise  of  thu  Responsible  Govcrnuient  which  has  been  establislied 
in  Natal,  aud  I  gladly  endorse  all  that  has  bueu  said  in  that  nrspeot. 
But  1  do  not  think  wc  ought  to  forget  altogether  the  past.  In  the 
hihtorical  portions  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Maydou  has  necessarily  passed 
over— necessarily,  because  it  was  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
time  at  our  disposal  to  deal  with  it^the  period  of  nearly  fifty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  ostablishmont  of  a  British  Colony  and 
the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  growth  of  the 
Colony,  as  the  Colony  now  \s,  took  place.  There  is  a  seed  time  and 
there  is  a  han^est  Lime  of  things,  aud  the  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  Colony  of  which  Mr.  Maydou  has  told  us  in  tlie  very  excellent 
account  he  has  given  of  it— of  its  sugar  industry,  its  tea  cultivation, 
its  other  industries  and  cultivations,  on  the  coast  lands  and  in  the 
up-country,  its  railway  system,  which  runs  through  the  country 
rom  the  sea  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  to  the  Transvaal — is,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  harvest  of  the  antecedent  period  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  was  the  seed  time  of  these  things.  I  allude  to 
that  period  audio  those  early  years  of  the  Colony  because  they  were, 
many  of  them,  years  of  hard  struggle  and  of  many  disappointments 
to  the  earlier  settlers  aud  colonists,  as  also  they  wero  years  of  mnch 
fare  and  responsibility  to  the  Qovomment  of  the  time.  It  is  to  the 
courage  and  persevei'iuic*^  of  the  early  colonists — whether  planters, 
or  fanners,  or  merchants,  or  otliejs — that  the  pros£'nt  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  country  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due.  The  Colony  of 
Natal  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it  had  to  fight  and  to  feel  its 
own  way  for  many  years.  Those  were  not  the  times  when  the  ob- 
ject of  Europe  was  to  get  as  much  of  Africa  as  it  could,  but  to  keep 
out  of  it  as  much  as  possible.    Those  were  not  the  times  of  imperial 
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fliii.:"r.  ;  "<•  obnrt^r^d  companius  wnih  British  capital  at  their  com- 
War  !  .   Colony  had  to  M'orU  its  own  way  nil  unaided,  and  on 

that  account  it  was  not  for  many  yoars— it  was  not  until  1875 — 
that  it  was  able  to  uudertuko  that  system  of  railways  w^bich,  as  you 
have  heartl,  now  touchea  hands  ^vith  those  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  thp  Tmiisvaal.  The  Colony  of  Natal,  belonging  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  grow  up  slowly.  Tho  colonists  kept  a  brave 
heart,  and  the  restUts  we  see  to-day.  In  saying  what  1  have  done  I 
have  Bald  it  from  a  desire  to  pay  tho  tribute  which  I  think  is  due 
to  that  generation  of  old  colonists  which  has  passed,  or  is  passing, 
away.  What  wc  have  heard  to-night  of  the  prospects  of  Natal  we 
Lave  beard  with  very  sincere  satisfaction.  They  appear  to  be  full 
<d  promise  and  hope,  and  I  am  sure  wo  all  join  iii  wishing  the 
fullest  proHpiTity  to  the  Colony  and  every  success  to  the  new 
(fovurnment  which  is  established  there.  Questions  and  problems 
there  are.  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  and  to  be  worked  out.  That 
ta  the  lot  of  all  countries  and  governments.  Every  age  and  every 
genentiou  has  its  own  tasks.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  in 
Kaial  these  questions  and  problems  will  be  dealt  with,  by  those  who 
are  ealled  upon  to  take  part  iu  pubhc  affairs,  with  prudence  and 
jadgment,  with  courage,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  moving  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  tho  meeting 
ho  given  to  Mr.  Maydon  for  his  admirable  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr,  J.  Ci.  Matdon  :  It  needs,  I  think,  but  small  cfFort  to  justify 
my  epithet  of  refugees  as  regards  the  natives  who  found  a  haven  in 
thia  Cobny.  since  it  was  only  because  of  the  existence  of  the  white 
ion  in  Natal  that  thoy  were  able  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
:iief  into  whose  hands  they  hud  fallen.  Whether  it  was  duo 
lo  Uio  British  Government  or  not,  it  certainly  was  due  to  tho  fact 
that  there  were  white  people  settled  in  Natal  that  many  of  them 
livttd  even.  I  did  not  seek  in  my  paper  to  trace  the  exact  sources 
nod  caufws  of  prosperity.  I  certainly  did  not  try  to  rob  the  times 
that  were  past  of  any  credit  that  was  their  due,  nor  unduly  to  inflate 
tho  praiso  of  the  generation  now  living,  and  in  whom  the  iuimediato 
future  is  more  or  less  involved.  To  each,  in  their  part,  great  credit 
is  due.  and  from  the  efforts  of  each  I  hope  good  results  will  be  at- 
tained. All  reference  to  education  I  did  omit,  fur  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Cocts  .s^>oak  for  themselves.  There  is  one  other  point — tho 
inducement  which  the  low  tariff  will  offer  to  the  up-country  visitor. 
We  shall  be  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  I  think  those  who 
viait  OS  once  will  probably  visit  us  again,  and  often.  8o  far  as  Mr. 
Kimber's  story  goes— an  experience  which  should  be  encouraging 
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to  all  who  have  the  same  problem  to  £ace — I  may  mention  that,  aa 
an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  prizes  go  to  his  son  for  the  most  excellent  specimens  of  horse- 
breeding  in  Natal— specimens  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  any 
turn-out  in  this  country.  Horses  of  all  kinds  are  bred  with  very 
great  success,  and  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  agriculture  that  is  not 
pursued  with  distinguished  success  in  Natal.  Our  public  men  have 
been  alluded  to.  I  have  the  deepest  confidence  in  our  public  men, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  animated  by  patriotism ;  they 
serve  no  selfish  ends.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

This  was  done,  and,  the  Chairman  having''responded,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


FIFTH   ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


T0K  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  bel<]  at 
Iho  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M(!tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
189C,  when  Sir  George  Caden-rowell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  read  a  paper 
oa  '*  The  Development  of  Tropical  Africa.*' 

Sir  Rolwrt  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.D.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
In«titate,  presided. 

The  Mulutefl  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  February  25  were 
rMbd  and  confirmed^  and  it  was  anno\mced  that  since  that  Meeting 
10  FellowB  bad  been  elected,  viz.,  0  Resident  and  10  Non-Resident. 

Beodent  Fellows : — 

Kdw0rd  JjOrp^fU  Agar.  Edioard  Ames,  Capi^itt  It.  L.  AppUyard,  Japu4 
^JSmehUmuit  ilUafi  Gordofi  Camerofi.  Jolm  Ji.  Manning^  Otnernl  Sir  Henry  A* 
\Sm$tkt  K.CM.O.,  Sami4€l  Warburton,  Tltomoi  Wilkijis,  C>K. 

HOD-Boffldcnt  Follows  :— 

Vharlei  C.  Adcock   [MatnUUland),  F.  IT.  DUlon  Bell  {New  Zealand), 

'^hevnrvjs^   PKD.,    F.G.S,  (Hm/ctti   Ausiralui),  Goring  E.  DnlUm 

•  uuttiA),  likhard  Qoidmann  [T.anavaal],  lion.  Mr.  Justice  H.  O, 

ii««y  l*ii»«pT<mWrr.-"    "•"- im  //.  C.  Lovdij,  M.A.IM.E.  {Western  Aiu- 

^VttacM  J.  '.  '-amvaai)   Irvine  K.  Iteid  {British  Guitinn), 

Bw  S^KHmonM,  J..  .  ,  -■: ..  :(.m  Australia). 


II  wu  alao  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Hapei,  SiO,,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  tho 
and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  boUi  in  the  United 
and  the  Colooies,  aud  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 


Tbe  Ghaibhak  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inviting  your  atten- 

10  tbe  moet  interesting  paper  with  which  we  are  about  to  be 
-voorad  by  a  gentleman  who  has  very  special  qualifications  to  give 

loformaiion    on    tho    subjoct   which  he  has  selected — **  The 
ent  of  Tropical  Africa."    The  name  of  Sir  George  Baden- 

11  to,  of  course,  very  well  knos^Ti  to  members  of  tho  Colonial 
tut*,  and  indeed  to  other  fnends  of  ours  present  this  evening. 

•  hM    an  most  of  you  must  bo  aware— very  largo  experience  of 
ptrta  of  Her  Majesty's  doiuinions  beyond  the  seas.    It  is  many 
aiDce  be  first  went  to  Australia,  and  wrote  a  very  Mell-con- 
wgrk  OB  "  New  Homes  for  tbe  Old  Country."    He  haa  done 
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great  service  to  public  interests  in  North  America,  in  connection 
■with  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries.  He  was  with  Sir  Charles  Warren 
in  Bechuanaland  when  certain  raids  had  been  made  in  former  days 
across  the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  he  has  very  lately  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  West  Africa,  which 
he  visited  in  his  yacht  last  year.  I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly 
have  a  better  instructor  as  to  the  present  and  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  vast  and  interesting  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  which  are  comprised  in  "  Tropical  Africa." 

Sir  Geobge  Baden-Powbll,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  feel  almost 
abashed  at  finding  myself  here  this  evening,  for  I  notice  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  audience  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  to  deal  with  this  great 
subject  than  I  am.  But  I  have  this  comfort — that  whether  from 
the  presence  of  that  great  lady  traveller.  Miss  Kingsloy,  for  example, 
or  of  our  most  successful  warrior  chief,  Sir  Francis  Scott,  I  cannot 
go  far  wrong,  for  from  one  good  authority  or  another  I  shall  receive 
prompt  and  deserved  correction. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

Intboductoby. 

In  all  ages  and  to  all  people  Africa  has  been  a  mysterious  and  yet 
an  inviting  continent.  It  is  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  lift  the  veil  under  which  all  has  been  enshrouded,  and 
to  bring  the  light  of  real  knowledge  on  to  this  hitherto  unknown  area 
of  the  world's  surface.  It  is  true  that  very  positive  indications  have 
not  been  wanting  as  to  the  wealth  of  Africa  in  many  a  coveted 
product ;  and  yet  for  all  these  centuries  it  is  but  the  coast  fringe 
that  has  been  held  or  penetrated  by  alien  races.  I  do  not  deal 
to-night  with  the  mysteries,  the  romance,  or  the  adventure  of  past 
ages.  My  aim  is  to  be  not  historical  but  practical ;  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  tropical  Africa  of  to-day  in  its  many 
aspects,  in  order  that  we  may  educe  for  ourselves  a  wise  course  or 
policy  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future.  The  public  mind  mast  be 
sufficiently  informed  to  stimulate  or  criticise  as  well  as  to  support 
Goveniment  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  countenance  and 
encourage  private  enterprise. 

The  development  of  tropical  Africa,  so  far  as  we  as  a  nation  are 

concerned,  is  of  those  parts  which  have  now  come  definitely  under 

^influence.    But  this  great  question  cannot  be  handled  in 
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r^aompleCenesa  udIcss  we  also  carry  iu  mind  what  our  Rood  noigh- 
honts  ill  Afn'oA  are  doiug  and  intend  to  do.  Tho  question  is 
Upmti&Ily  international  &&  well  aa  national. 

In  regard  to  the  international  aspect  of  the  qucstioui  uppermost 
in  oum's  mindti  all  the  world  over  at  tho  preHeut  moment  are  the 
phoDomcnal  outbursts  of  hostility  to  the  British  Empire  which  fell 
MM  ihunderboltfi  from  the  blue  on  the  world  this  last  winter.  Not 
lees  startling  to  foreigners  than  these  successive  outbursts  was  the 
'  'e  effect  on  Uie  whole  British  nation.  From  every  corner 
rid-wide  Empire,  without  qualitication  or  exception,  came 
tho  same  imnaodiate,  ready,  spontaneous  response  of  calm  determined 
nnity.  No  matter  whence  tho  attack,  no  matter  who  decided  to 
•iiilte — come  one  come  all— the  British  people,  wherever  domiciled, 
ware  ready  and  willing  to  strain  every  nerve  and  make  every 
ttcrificv  to  bold  their  own  as  a  united  nation. 

Other  niUious  at  once  saw  that  with  ail  this  calm  businossliko 
dotertuinatiou  to  face  all  or  any  foes,  the  British  linancial  and 
indofitriol  position  was  never  for  one  moment  upset.  Tho  funds, 
tbc  barometer  of  tlio  atmosphere  of  tho  higher  poUticB,  remained 
liigli  and  steady.  Yet  one  more  lesson  was  given  to  the  world  of 
the  enormous  economic  forces  on  which  the  British  Empire  rests. 

Yet  even  so  foreigners,  no  less  the  homo-keeping  Britishers,  only 
occopt  with  hesitation  tlie  inevitable  conclusion  that  tho  greatness 
of  Great  Britain  was  built  up  and  depends  upon  the  widest  general 
prosp^ty.  All  that  we  ask  is  that,  over  as  wide  an  area  of  the 
world's  surface  as  possible,  prosperity  should  prevail.  Our  shippers, 
oar  traders,  our  manufacturers,  our  emigrants,  and  our  investors, 
do  not  pay  so  much  hood  to  the  Hag  that  ^"uves  over  any  particular 
ATM  as  to  tho  fact  whether  or  no  tho  tlag  imphes  tho  prosperity  of 
Ibe  inhabitants.  Bocordcd  results  entirely  justify  our  belief  that 
tho  Union  Jack  is  the  flag  that  most  surely  brings  civil,  religious, 
and  commercial  liberty  to  all  who  inherit  the  countries  over  which 
it  dies.  We  do  not  always  see  that  the  same  results  of  increased 
jcofperity  for  all  classes  follow  the  hoisting  of  other  ilags.  But  as 
«  naiioii  we  are  very  willing,  publicly  and  privately,  to  co-operate 
mher  than  compete  with  other  uatiuus,  if  only  they  will  extend 
tb«  aj«a  of  civilised  prosperity. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  tho  Biitisb  Empire  is  nothing  but 
nn  extension  of  this  area.  It  is  a  great  fact  which  the  nation  has 
COS)'  [<t  without  fuBs,  and,  in  a  sense,  as  Professor  Seeley 

Itafl  V.  .  **  in  sheer  absence  of  mind." 

Of  our  immediate  subject,  tropical  Africa,  we  bear  iu  mind  that 
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to  what  can  and  should  be  done  by  Govemmont  and  by  privaf 
enterprise. 

Afbica.  vx  Gkkkral. 

As  with  all  the  great  empires  of  ancient  and  medieval  history, 
Babylonian,  Kgj'piian,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank.  Saracen,  so  with  the 
efforts  of  the  powers  o£  the  more  niodern  western  civilisation,  unU! 
within  a  vei7  few  years  ago,  uotliing  whatever  has  been  achieTed 
towards  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  outsiders.  Nothing  has  been 
achieved  beyond  more  forts  and  factories,  mere  political  or  com- 
mercial outposts  along  the  coasts. 

All  other  continents  —Asia,  Europe,  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Australia— have  been  overrun  more  than  once  by  con- 
quering races,  the  aboriginals  and  their  successors  being  successively 
overwhelmed  in  the  Hood  of  newcomers.  But  in  Mrica  some 
mysterious  power  has  hitherto  defeated  all  such  attempts. 

It  is  not  that  attack  has  not  been  made  on  the  great  continent. 
Even  in  comparatively  recent  times  the  Portuguese  had  their 
greatest  early  successes  in  Angola  and  in  Mozambique,  and  all 
along  the  east  coast.  Nor  was  incentive  wanting,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Monomatapa  is  said  to  have  furnished  them  with  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  millions  sterling  in  gold.  More  recently  Magdala 
is  stormed  by  a  British  force,  and  many  nations  make  armed  in- 
cursions, yet  no  permanent  hohl  or  even  footmg  in  the  great  in- 
terior ever  seemed  possible. 

Almost  within  the  last  decade  a  complete  change  has  come  over 
all  these  teachings  of  history.  The  flags  of  European  nations  are 
found  floating  over  most  of  the  native  capitals  of  tropical  Africa. 
Two  main  causes  have  led  up  to  this.  White  men  of  brains  have 
penetrated  all  over  Africa,  and  Europe  has  felt  the  pressing  need  of 
some  new  outlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  intrepid  explorers  following  up  river  valleys 
— the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi,  or  with  irre- 
sistible determination  making  their  way  across  Africa  from  ocean 
to  ocean — have  brought  back  full,  honest,  and  first-hand  accounts 
of  on  interior  of  vast  proportions,  fertile  to  a  degree,  carrying 
groat  populations  and  interspersed  with  tablelands  and  highlanrls 
with  an  altitude  snflicient  to  insure  climatic  conditions  favourable 
to  European  constitutions.  Again,  religion,  historically  speaking, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  agent  in  stimulating  movements  of  popu- 
lation, has  impelled  missionaries,  with  noble  self-sacrifice  in  their 
great  cause,  to  penetrate  and  to  live  in  districts  remote  and  in  the 
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Ux  interior.  Thoir  reports  have  entirely  coufimiod  the  discoveries 
of  the  eoiplorcfij. 

At  the  same  epoch  the  stetidy  increase  in  Eiirope,  culminating 
daring  the  last  thirty  years,  of  population,  of  industrial  out- 
pot,  and  of  capital  seeking  investment  beyond  all  needs,  or  even 
possibilities,  of  local  satisfuctinn,  haa  compelled  Europe  to  look  for 
overstA  oiitletfl  for  her  reflunclant  energies.  At  the  same  time 
AppliMl  science  has  in  steam,  telegraphy,  and  other  ways,  added 
coonnonsly  increased  facilities  for  exploration  in,  for  the  develop- 
tnont  of.  and  for  communication  with  such  lands. 

T  ■  >iu.  the  more  these  influences  have  felt  their  way  into 


Afi 


iiiore  have  they  discovered,  even  on  first  contact,  what 


gTMt  and  promising  possibilities  open  up.  Populous  areas  are  dis- 
covered one  after  another,  although  the  inhabitants  in  many  oases 
h&v«  not  attained  to  that  state  of  civilisation  where  commerce  or 
indasLry  are  at  their  best. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Africa  two-thirds  of  the  natives  are  un- 
«loil)C<d,  and  one-third  half  clothed,  and  that  it  is  England's  mission 
to  elotho  the  half-clothed  and  half-clothe  the  unclothed.  Even 
%  roagli  statistical  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  of  grey  shirtings, 
and  other  mysterious  cloths  of  commerce  needed  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  £ar  and  away  outrun  the  capacities  of  all  the  mills  of 
LaneaBhire  and  India  combined.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  if 
Ibecc  many  millions,  or  even  any  lai'ge  proportion  of  Lhom,  could  bo 
prevailed  upon  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  Australian  squatters 
DO  lees  than  Bradford  manufacturers  would  have  unprecedented 
eaci90  for  rejoicing.  Nor  is  this  mere  amusing  theory.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  wherever  we  penetrate,  more  clothing,  the  outward  and 
TUible  aign  of  our  civihsalion,  is  sure  to  follow. 

Moreover,  all  experience  teaches  that,  wherever  you  can  set  up 
Mcurity,  it  is  marvellous  how  speedily  natives  fall  into  our  ways. 
They  no  longer  exist  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  all  strong  men  armed, 
who  oome  along  their  way.  With  the  consequent  possibility  of  the 
eigoymentand  usufruct  of  property  comes  the  desire  for  its  possession. 
Security  means  not  only  that  the  people,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
will  not  be  robbed  of  homes,  clotlies,  and  goods  and  chattels,  but 
tb»tif  lliey  sow  they  will  reap  their  harvest,  and  if  tliey  crop  rubber 
or  oil  kernels  they  will  be  paid  for  the  same.  This  is  the  one  homely 
bnt  actn&l  baaie  of  prosperity  which  we  can  establish  in  tropical 
Africa. 

Tho  ralid  basiuoss  advantages  which  we  can  so  readily  bring 
honifi  to  the  native  races  has  never  yet  been  tried  except  in  detail ; 
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and  yet  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  speedy  manner  In  whi< 
African  natives  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Queen'-^ 
peace. 

Let  me  give  two  quite  recent  instances.  Clofle  to  Bathurs 
Fodi  Silah  terrorised  in  trne  native  fashion,  and  morcbanta 
handled  little  or  no  produce  from  the  districts  dominated  by  him. 
The  inevitable  little  war  followed,  with  deplorable  loss  to  our 
naval  contingent.  The  tyrant  was  crushed,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month £100,000  had  been  paid  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  districta^ 
for  rubber  therein  collected.  H 

After  the  Jebu  expedition   two  years  ago,  within  a  twelvemonth  ~ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  tyrannised  over  by  that  potentate, 
and  hitherto   enslaved,  harassed,  degraded  and  destitute,   earned 
from  our  merchants  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  for 
native  produce. 

The  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  varying  greatly  in  race  and 
capacity,  have  many  undeniably  good  characteristics. 

In  the  Dailij  Chronicle  last  January,  in  one  of  the  admirable 
accounts  of  the  operations  in  Ashonti  from  one  of  their  correspon- 
dents, it  was  interesting  to  read  :  — 


^ 


**  The  more  one  sees  of  our  coloured  brethren  in  these  ports,  the  more  one 
is  iuflaenced  in  their  favour.  One  could  hardly  meet  a  more  amiable  race 
to  work  with.  Once  satisfied  that  thch*  pay  was  assured  and  tliat  tha 
white  oflicers  were  disposed  to  treat  them  with  honesty  and  justice,  all 
difficulties  immediately  disappear." 

These  natives  have  lived  for  centuries  and  centuries  in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  war  and  raid  ;  slavery  has  been  a  universal  institution  ; 
human  sacrifices  are  the  culmination  of  a  debased  and  widespread 
fetish  worship.  But  that  they  even  now  remain  inherently  capable 
of  better  things  there  is  ample  evidence.  Our  Haussa  troops  and 
armed  police  prove  that  some  of  tliem  are  in  military  instinct  and 
capacity  the  equals  of  our  redoubtable  and  reliable  friends  the 
Goorkhas.  The  evidences  I  have  myself  seen  of  tlie  earnestness  of 
the  religious  convictions  of  many  negro  individuals  proves  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  this  the  best  and  highest  of  all  infiuences. 

Again,  as  labourers  for  pay,  the  East  ('oast  Seedi  boys  or  West 
Coast  Kroomen  are  well  and  most  favourably  known.  Without 
doubt  the  natives  of  tropical  Africa  number  among  them  tribes  and 
nations  which  can  be  turned  to  most  profitable  uses.  I  may  here  add 
that  tropical  Africa  also  offers  a  gi-eat  arena  for  the  work  of  many 
of  our  Indian  fellow-svibjects,  traders,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  planters. 
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Onr  nth:  in  India  tends  to  a  great  redundiincy  of  populuticai,  and  in 
Africa  tliia  surplus  will  find  a  useful  and  profitable  field. 

It  ill  also  to  be  arlded  that  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  even 
of  ibo  ITnited  States  tnay,  so  far  as  they  will,  beneficially  engage  in 
what  i«  known  as  their  repatriation.  I  may  mention  the  well-known 
and  8UCC€ft3fal  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Bierra  Leone  in  inducing 
Wwt  Indian  Africans  to  come  over  to  the  West  Coast  as  pastors, 
Bcbool  teachers,  and  mechanics — a  movement  which  might  become 
wiypopalar. 

Ak'KicA  IN  Detail. 

I  will  now  turn  lo  sundry  details  of  the  present  position  in  Africa, 
which,  while  summarising  what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present, 
will  indicnto  the  course  we  must  adopt  for  the  immediate  future. 

Grrutrally  speaking,  and  regarding  the  big  map,  we  see  that  at 
IhiB moment  Africa  has  been  parcelled  off  under  the  flags  of  different 
nations  of  western  Europe.  At  first  sight  the  genemi  public  is  sur- 
pciaMl  to  see  B.ich  a  patchwork  quilt  of  political  ambition  thrown  so 
<addenly  over  this  great  continent.  I  myself  have  followed  the 
matter  pretty  closely.  So  recently  as  1886  I  wrote  from  South 
Africa  ft  full  letter  slating  the  necessity  for  prompt  inquiry  on  the 
Em  Cjast,  because  continental  Powers  were  moving  forward  to 
annox.  Tho  oft'icial  reply  was  that  they  bad  no  information  to  lead 
111'  Hi  to  suppose  that  any  exceptional  action  was  necessary.  In  a 
f'  w  years  the  "  game  of  grab  "  in  Africa  had  become  the  dominant 
f.:u  ire.  Different  nations  pursued  diiTerent  tactics.  Officials  were 
agacr  "ttcn  claims  to  wide  territories;  consuls,  travellers, 

and  1'  ius  were  hointing  flags  ;  armed  parties  were  enlisting 

BAtiveB,  fighting  fights  and  scattering  uniforms  and  medals  among 
Bathra  ebiofs.  The  Home  Governments  were  alternately  inciting 
u4  rtttroining  these  more  or  less  responsible  pioneers.  The  one 
tUsg  oonffpicunus  by  ii*t  absence  was  system  ;  the  one  crying  need, 
fttnrtbcNigbt  and  arrangement. 

1  do  not  know  that  the  results  are  wholly  evil,  but  they  of  a  ccr- 
^tunij  involve  endless  complications  and  clashing  of  interests.    This 

fe  tike  9tat«  of  things  we  have  to  face  in  regard  to  j>olitical  boun- 

4»tnw  a»d  claims. 

At  to  Uado.     As  I  have  said,  Africa  presents  on  the  one  hand  an 

taviftlitable  area  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  and  on  the  other  a 

*^^  toarket  for  the  sale  of  European  products. 

X  may  premit^  by  stating  that  there  are  no  statistical  records 

^v^labie  from  which  any  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.    We 
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have  to  depend  upon  estimates  which  are  as  reliable  as  is  possible 
from  the  data  available.  And,  after  all,  this  great  continent  has 
been  so  little  touched  by  trade  or  industry  that  the  results  I  give, 
although  meagre,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  tropical  Africa  is  within  15  millions. 
The  exports  stand  as  follows ; — 

Britieb  Fossessioos £4,600,000 

French 1,000,000 

Portuguese 665,000 

Other 1,300,000 

A  detailed  analysis  brings  out  the  invariable  fact  that  all  you 
need  give  is  security  to  the  natives,  and  products  of  all  kinds  rapidly 
come  out  of  districts  which  before  that  produced  nothing  tangible. 
Over  and  over  again  has  this  occurred  on  the  West  Coast ;  and  the 
figures  are  rapidly  accumulating,  which  make  no  doubt  of  this 
guiding  fact. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  is  seen  when  we  remember  the 
following  figures  of  export  of  British  produce  to  the  following 
Colonies  and  dependencies  : — 

1R63  1893 

Exports  to  India £20,800,000  .  £30,000,000 

„         Straits  Settlements     .        .        .       1,500,000  .  1,900,000 

„         British  West  Indies     .        .        .      4,215,000  .  3,636,000 

„         British  West  Coast  Settlements  .        430,000  .  2,140,000 

The  West  A&ican  consumption  of  Britbh  produce  has  increased 
more  than  fivefold. 

The  curiosities  of  commerce  are  proverbial ;  and  it  would  be  a 
very  profitable  use  of  many  hours  to  work  out  those  of  African  trade. 
Thus  in  the  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  we  find  the  following 
suggestive  figures : — 

Values  exported. 

1883  1893 

Palm  kernels £50,000  ,  £103,000 

Rnbber nil  .  167,000 

Monkey  skins  (for  furs)    .        .        .        4,000  .  35,000 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  telegraphs, 
telephones,  lighting,  and  the  transmission  of  power,  indicates  an 
increased  demand  for  indiarubber,  which  transcends  all  estimates. 
And  the  demand  is  enhanced  by  the  call  for  rubber  for  tires  to 
ordinary  carriages,  cycles,  and  automotors.  The  value  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  this  one  product  "  Bubber  "  has  grown  in 
thirty  years  from  ^£500,000  to  £8,500,000. 
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A  ^reat  development  is  also  taking  place  in  the  new  produot  of 
African  mahogany  ;  iLnd  there  are  other  hard  woods  of  which  we 
Hoon  hear  more.  As  to  other  vegetable  produettj,  suHice 
it  for  mc)  to  say  that  I  know  by  personal  obBervatiun  that  in  low- 
lands and  highlands  in  tropical  Africa  rioey  fibres,  coffee,  oil  kernels, 
and  nutd  oE  all  kinds  Himply  luxuriate.  There  is  positively  no  hmit  to 
the  ve^'Uible  growths  that  can  be  secured  in  Africa. 

Kb  to  minerals.  When  I  was  in  South  Africa  in  1881  the  idea 
was  generally  ridiculed  that  gold  existed  in  paying  quantities.  The 
iliacoveries  of  gold  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  wore  discounted  and 
ited.  The  mines  worked  at  Tati,  I  was  told  when  making 
[Ibe  first  treaty  with  Khama,  need  not  bo  regarded,  as  they  were 
[worked  at  a  loss  by  a  few  visionary  Englishmen.  It  was  commonly 
•reputed  that  learned  geologists  had  given  it  as  their  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  geological  formations  of  the  Rand  district  did  not 
ami  cotild  not  hold  gold. 

it  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  jounieying  into  all  this  country — 
vrhich  I  knew  the  early  Portuguese  invaders)  at  Bofala  bad  ex- 
so  much  gold— that  the  natives  had  Httle  or  no  gold  in 
ton   nse.     None   the   less,   we  all  know  how  many  millions 
rling  of  gold  have  been  sent  home  from  South  Africa  in  a  short 
Ian  jrears. 

I  have  Man  many  of  those  who  were  on  this  recent  Ashanti 

^•zpecUtioD.    One  and  all  speak  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  gold, 

tnuch  gold,  in  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  chiefs.     They 

[also  aajr  that  no  native  unless  compelled  would  dig  for  gold,  because 

he  aoiuirud  was  at  onco  appropriated  by  the  nearest  chief,  with 

penalty  for  not  giving  up  any  gold  found.     This  expedition 

again  proved  the  wide  prevalence  among  the  natives  of  natural 

mggeto — incoutctitably  proving  the  existence  of  extensive  alluvial 

of  gold,  and  hearing  out  the  tradition  of  the  first  adven- 

s  to  '*  Afric's  fovuitaius  rolling  down  their  golden  sands." 

I  njaelf  met  with   indications  of   many  other   minerals.      One 

vlkowed  nie  a  valuable  product  be  wa.s  collecting,  the  ultimate 

'vamh  of  which  was  rows  of  odds  and  ends  of  bottles  iilled  somewhere 

ID  tbe  interior  by  natives  with  quicksilver. 

AH  we  can  say  with  certainty  is.  that  there  are  endless  districts 
tropical  Africa  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  especially  iu  gold. 


New  Mabkets. 

I  would  pass  now  to  the  possibility  of  opening  out  new  markets 
for  Ibe  sale  ol  the  products  of  the  British  Isles. 
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Various  estimates  bavo  been  inadu  as  to  the  population  of  tropfcal 
Africa,  AVe  are  in  no  need  for  the  purpose  in  hand  of  any  actual 
accuracy.  We  are  assured,  by  all  eWdence,  that  certainly  upwards 
of  eighty  millions  exist  at  the  present  moment. 

We  are  also  certain  that  the  curse  of  slave  raiding  is  still 
an  active  force  over  the  greater  portion  of  these  areas — over  which 
sanitary  and  medical  knowledge  has  obtained  as  yet  little  or  no 
control. 

We  also  know  that  in  many  centres  human  sacrifice  is 
rampant.  The  death  of  a  chief  necessitates  lining  his  grave  with 
the  corpses  of  slaves  to  serve  him  in  the  next  world.  The  death  of 
a  king  means  five  hundred  slaves  to  be  killed.  Kven  the  harvest 
thanksgiving  in  the  Yam  customs  involves  the  sacrifice  of  many 
human  \nctiras. 

The  country  is  therefore  dominated  by  terribly  prolific  causes  of 
deatli,  and  cauaes  which  the  Union  Jack  can  speedily  remove.  So 
that,  whatever  the  actually  existent  number  of  millions  of  natives, 
it  is  certain  that  tht^se  numbers  c^n  be  prodigiously  increased  if 
once  we  can  bring  them  niirier  the  influences  of  our  civilisation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge  that  these  natives  with  avidity 
avail  themselves  of  "  European  "  goods  whensoever  they  enjoy 
opportunities  of  quiet  possession.  I  had  the  privilege  the  other  day 
of  a  most  instructive  talk  with  Sir  Francis  Scott,  whom  the  country 
so  heartily  congratulates  on  the  entire  success  of  his  expedition  to 
Kmnasi. 

He  told  me  that  ap  north  of  Abetifi,  in  the  districts  in  the  bend 
of  the  Volta,  the  excellent  native  cloths  so  largely  made  and  used 
there  are  rapidly  becoming  replaced  by  EngUsh  cloths.  All  ex- 
plorers have  noticed  how  unexpectedly  far  British  goods  have 
penetrated.  I  wished  at  Kolobeng  to  see  tho  copper  and  iron  works, 
where  the  natives  in  Livingstone's  time  Blill  carried  on  their  ancient 
wiremaking.  But  I  found  in  place  of  manufactories  stores 
thriving  on  the  sale  of  Eugliah-mado  wire.  Up  in  Kharaa's  country 
I  asked  to  see  the  native  method  of  joinery  by  sewing,  as  it  were, 
with  leathern  thongs.  I  found  this  had  been  superseded  by  NelQe- 
fold's  screws— a  product  of  the  Birmingham  Echool. 

Take  another  view.  At  the  village  of  Brandon,  in  SufToJk,  the 
time-honoured  industry  of  chipping  flints  for  muskets  has  taken  to 
itself  a  strong  revival  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  flint 
muskets  for  Africa,  since  the  Berlin  Act  forbade  the  sale  of  arms  of 
precision  to  the  natives. 
Instances  can    readily  be  multiplied  of   the  rapid  spread  of 
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Saropeao  goods.  I  see  many  shippers  und  merchants  present  who 
will,  I  know,  bear  mo  out  in  Raying  that,  proWdod  the  pohtical 
powers  do  their  duty,  the  resourcef?  of  tropical  Afinca  are  illimit- 
able, both  as  nn  area  of  supply  for  products  needed  by  our 
industries,  and  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  product's  of  our  home 
industries. 

Let  mc,  liowevcr,  before  I  deal  with  the  conclucling  problem  as  to 
what  political  action  is  necessan.',  briefly  mention  the  two  other 
points  of  present  interest — namely,  investments  of  our  capital  and 
employment  for  our  emigrants. 
As  to  the  investment  of  capital^  of  which  we  have  nuch  a  a>dun- 
sy  in  this  Mother  Country.  As  I  said  in  18H0,  wo  have  here  a 
igrefti  estate  to  develop  ;  and  if  and  when  it  is  developed  it  can  only 
by  means  of  capital.  Personally  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  indivi- 
I'doalism.  I  do  not  care  to  see  capital  invested  in  Africa  under  the 
[direct  care  and  control  of  the  State,  because  I  think  that  in  such 
it  is  Ukely  to  be  heedlessly  and  disastrously  invested. 
Bat  there  are  endless  channels  now  being  opened  out  by  banks, 
;tndiQg  firms,  shipping  finns,  and  others,  by  which  individual 
is  ready,  as  of  old  and  in  other  places,  to  pioneer 
opening  up  of  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
itg  of  communications  by  steamer,  railway,  road,  and  bridge, 
ivate  capital  and  private  enterprise  can  be  largely  aiid  beneficially 
ttttliwd. 

Then,  again,   many    industries— gold   mining,  timber  drawing, 

itations  of  many  kinds  of  tropical  produce,  as  well  as  the  organ- 

oollection  of  wild  native  products— all  require  capital  for  their 

[nate  working.   Many  of  those  in  the  trmle  have  already  explained 

mi6  bow  very  profitable  their  investments  have  proved  already. 

Ihey  ask  is  that  Government,  restricting  its  efforts  to  its  proper 

(,  shall  extend  tho  Queen's  peace  as  rapidly  as  possible  over 

ahms,  that  these  may  bo  brought  imder  the  fertilising  influ- 

oC  private  capital. 

hm  to  immigration.     At  the  recent  Geographical  Congress  this 

"Vobiect  was  much  discussed  ;  and  the  pubUc  generally  is  eager  for 

iaformalioQ.     The  question  is,  What  classes  or  individuals  of  our 

^fa^p^  '  >tion  are  likely  to  find  employment  in  tropical  Africa, 

.limbers? 

Two  **  geodetic  "  facts  have  to  bu  borne  in  mind.     Africa  consists 

lorwUnds  and  highlands.    In  the  lowlands,  which,  we  know,  are 

porta  and  tho  coast  settlements,  and  up  the  big  rivers,  the  life  is 

ly  tropical.  In  other  words,  in  those  lowlands  there  can  never 
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come  into  existence  a  white  labouring  class.  Our  nation  in  thai 
part  of  Africa  can  only  provide  the  brains  and  spirit.  Rfanageraent, 
superintendence,  initiative,  control— these  are  the  essentials  of  pro- 
sperity and  progress  there,  wliichcan  only  come  with  tlie  presence  of 
the  white  man.  It  is  tnie  the  climate  in  the  lowlands  is  such  that 
the  whito  man,  as  an  individual,  can  only  work  there  for  a  given 
period.  Frequent  rests  in  his  native  bracing  cold  are  absolutely 
neoessary  if  his  vigour  is  to  continue.  But  this  merely  means  that 
as,  generally  speaking,  a  white  man  can  only  work  half-time  in  such 
localities,  twice  as  many  white  men  must  be  omploytd.  It  is  an 
appalling  and  interesting  fact  to  see  that  the  apparently  insignificant 
rise  of  the  annual  temiKsrature  by  only  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
reduces  by  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  vigorous  white  man  to  con- 
quer and  control  natives.  However,  so  it  is.  But  the  more  we 
occupy  and  open  up  Africa,  the  more  openings  will  there  be  for 
individuals  with  brains  and  courage  to  work  in  these  lowlands.  The 
men  who  are  now  making  their  livelihood  by  such  work  in  Africa 
may  be  coimted  by  hundreds.  But,  if  we  really  set  ourselves  to 
control  actually  the  areas  nominally  under  our  flag,  such  employes 
will  be  numbered  by  the  thousand,  a  prospect  not  without  it? 
interests  to  the  very  numerous  parents  of  the  middle  classes,  whose 
urgent  problem  is  "  What  to  do  with  our  boys." 

The  highlands  of  Africa  are  in  a  di^'erent  category.  Black 
labour  there  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  climate  as  of  fact.  These 
areas  happen  to  contain  a  large  black  indigenous  population  eager 
to  work  for  wages.  Bat  white  labour  is  in  large  degree  possible, 
nor  does  the  white  man  in  such  climates  lose  his  energy  or  powers. 
In  these  districts  there  are  openings  for  mechanics  and  artisans, 
even  though  their  ultimate  destiny  be  to  become  the  foremen  and 
gangers  of  black  labour. 

The  value  to  emigration  of  such  districts  depends  greatly  on  the 
extent  of  the  area  from  time  to  time  opened  up,  and  the  industries 
found  to  pay  in  such  areas.  The  tablelands  immediately  south  of 
the  Zambesi  for  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  I  know  by 
personal  experience  to  be  extraordinarily  healthy  and  invigorating  m 
climate,  are  attracting  thousands  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  if  the  gold 
indications  bear  out  in  any  degree  their  early  promise,  fiourishing 
white  communities  will  soon  astonish  the  world  in  these  highlands  of 
Boatheni  tropical  A&ica. 

The  highlands  of  British  East  Africa  and  British  "West  Africa 
are  somewhat  nearer  the  equator,  and  of  course  as  yet  but  partially 
explored.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  wherever  high- 
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tjk&iU  are  found  in  Africa,  there  large  white  communities  will  come 
to  exist  so  soon  as  they  can  there  find  any  adequate  returns  for  indus- 
trial occupation.  In  my  belief,  so  soon  as  we  penetrate  into  the 
mtehor  wo  shall  discover  many  such  plateaus  ;  and  not  only  our 
traders  and  capitalists  but  our  emigrating  classes  will  there  find 
Tery  profitable  fields  for  their  energies. 

State  Action. 

I  now  pafifl  to  the  concluding  portion  of  what  I  liavo  to  say  to-day. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  prcRent  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
present  position  in  tropical  Africa.  I  wish  now  to  deduce  the 
practical  conclusions  as  to  what  need?  to  be  done  there  if  we  are  to 
•dd  to  our  own  prosperity  by  making  Africa  pi*osperous. 

Aj  with  magnetic  energy,  so  with  that  of  nations.  There  are,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  inseparable  and  yet  the  very  opposite  one  to  the 
other.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  corporate,  on  the  other  the 
indlridual  action  ;  on  the  one  side  public,  on  the  other  private  ;  on 
th«  one  side  the  (jovernmrnt,  on  the  other  the  business  influence 
and  initiative.  The  two  energies  often  clash,  and  often  there  is  much 
bartful  friction  between  the  two.  Yet  both  have  their  proper 
spheres  of  action. 

Takii2g  the  private  energfes  first,  we  remember  that  in  all  the 
history  of  Africa  the  private  trader  or  planter  has  made  little  tangible 
impression,  bi  all  other  tropical  countries — in  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of  the  Far  East — 
pUnters  have  permanently  and  for  centuries  established  them- 
aelves,  and  with  the  traders  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  whole  areas 
Mid  populations  of  those  countries.  But,  although  the  very  first 
eonqarats  of  the  modem  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  were  made 
on  the  shores  of  tropical  Africa— east  as  well  as  west— although 
ibe  Portuguese  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  esta- 
mi^t^  tlicir  supremacy  over  the  trade  outlets  of  all  the  coasts  of 
tropseal  Africa ;  although  the  Knglish,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and 
FVrocfa  established  factories  and  ports  in  the  sixteenth  and  aeven- 
t*eDth  centuries;  and  although  the  Portuguese  endeavoured,  by 
Ificanti  nf  the  introduction  of  transported  criminals  and  condemned 
Jem,  to  establiBh  territorial  dominion  as  in  Brazil,  yet  so  lately 
■#  twenty  years  ago  no  European  nation  had  any  claim  to  an 
actual  elective  dominion  over  any  territories  in  tropical  Africa. 
Til'  '  rra<ler  or  planter,  of  whatever  nationality,  obtaine<l  corn- 

par:!        _     •>  footing  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Tbo  only  method,  indeed,  by  which  the  trader  could  hold  his  own 
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was  by  association  in  tbe  form  of  admimstratiro  companies,  and 
these  early  became  the  orj^nised  means  by  which  traders  of  all 
nationalities  began  and  maintained  trade  on  the  coast. 

The  known  silver  mines  behind  Angola;  the  known  goldmines^ 
inland  from  Elmina  and  Sofala — the  produce  oi  which  came  dowufl 
country  in  material  quantities  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- " 
tury — wore  never  opened  up  or  adequately  worked. 

There  was  one  great  overpowering  reason  for  this  contrast  butweei 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  tropical  world — one  great  native  blifjhti 
which  European  civilisation  cultivated  and  fostered.     The  uativi 
products  of  gold,  ivory,  and  spices  lirdt  rcwurdod  the  Europcai 
adventurer.     But   then  there   descended  an  epoch   based  ou  thaj 
Portuguese  discovery,  as  stated  by  the  writer,  Pyrai-d  da  Laval, 
"  tbe  greatest  wealth  is  that  of  slaves."     P'orced  labour  was  the 
rule  of  the  age,  and  in  tropical  Africa  the  institution  of  Rlavery 
was  found  in  universal  use  among  the  native  tribes-     liut  in  the 
newly  conquered  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  on  the  plantations  and  in.^_ 
the  mines,  labour  was  needed,  and  the  great  idea  arrested  all  atten-^| 
tion  that,  among  the  teeming  populations  of  tropical  Africa,  this" 
supply  of  labour  was  to  bo  found.     The  terrible  slave  trade  sprang 
into  existence  and  flourished  until  the  year  18H7,  and  for  all  thai 
time  closed  Africa  to  other  forms  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  slave  trade  which  flourished  for  so  long  and  with  such  vigour 
involved  slave  raiding.     Tropical   Africa,  from   Indian    Ocean  to^l 
Atlantic,  was  handed  over  to  this  destructive  blight  for  all  theseH 
years  :  and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  industry  and  commerce 
never  obtained  any  foothold. 

Private  enterprise,  at  the  lirst  devoted  to  securing  gold,  ivoiy,  and 
spices,  speedily  concentrated  all  its  energies  on  this  disastrous  sluvi 
trade.  There  was  no  room,  no  need  for  btate  action,  for  the  basoi 
sort  among  the  natives  were  only  too  desirous  to  assist  and  abet  th( 
white  man  in  his  nefarious  new  trade,  which  extended  its  ramifica- 
tions far  into  the  interior. 

No  change  of  any  magnitude  came  over  tropical  Africa  until  the 
slave  trade,  thanks  to  the  generous  and  enlightened  action  of  the 
British,  and  for  many  years  of  the  British  alone,  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. 

Immediately  there  followed  a  new  era  of  trade.     In  one  won 
tlie  oil  age  succeeded  to  the  slave  age  as  that  had  succe6<led  to 
gold  age.    Rubber  and  other  native  products  were  gradually  addc 
to  the  list,  and  a  new  and  legitimate  commerce  came  into 
But  it  was  all  in  luicultivated  indigenous  products. 
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Hfire  again,  however,  a  great  evil  came  to  be  developed.  In 
exchange  for  these  native  products,  clotbinff  and  a  variety  of  imple- 
ments formed  the  first  staples.  Very  speedily,  however,  the  natives 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  white  man's  fire  water,  and  spirits  took  a 
fatal  hold  on  the  native  mind.  The  wi^er  among  the  merchants 
canii'Stly  deprecated  this  "  trade  "  from  the  very  commencement, 
bat  no  reasoning  could  stay  the  flood  of  spints  poured  into  tropical 
AfncR.  in  payment  for  native  products. 

We  are  thus  brought  up  to  the  date  of  onr  own  times.  Mean- 
whik^  the  institution  of  slavery  continnod  rampant  over  all  the 
inierior,  and  slave  ward  and  slave  raidH  continued  to  depopulate 
large  areas  and  to  crystallize  a  univcrsftl  sense  of  insecurity  and 
opprcEsion,  which  entirely  prevented  any  industrial  growth  or  de- 
velopment. 

Private  enterprise  had  proved  itself  quite  incapable  of  dealing 
with  these  forces  of  slavery  and  drink  which  were  so  entirely 
opposed  to  prosperity  and  industry. 

The  governments  of  the  bigger  Powers,  whose  subjects  were  trading 
with  Africa,  bydegi-ees  found  tboir  attention  concentrated  on  Africa. 
I-Vanc^^  and  Germany,  finding  no  footbold  for  colonial  dominion 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  not  unnaturally  looked  to  nn- 
occapicd  Africa.  Portugal  and  Great  Britain,  already  with  nominal 
righuover  largo  extents  of  coast,  naturally  sought  to  liold  their  own. 
The  Berlin  and  Brussels  Conferences  became  a  necessity. 

I  coed  not  bere  recapitulate  Ibe  results  of  those  Conferences  or 
tbo  articlofl  of  the  well-known  Brussels  Act.  So  far  as  they  go  they 
are  admirable.  But  they  leave  a  very  great  deal  to  be  desired ;  a 
wry  groat  deal  yet  to  be  occompUshcd. 

At  many  points  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  renewed  inter- 
national activity  and  agreement. 

Aa  I  have  alreofly  pointed  out,  the  partitioning  of  Africa,  mwle  aa 
m  first  attempt,  is  the  very  reverse  of  satisfactory.  The  boundaries 
aaugned  are  not  complete  or  reasonable.  In  great  meostuii  they  lack 
ilia  eSAcntia]  clement  of  permanence,  in  following  neither  tribal  nor 
JuUiml  lines  of  demarcation.  Again,  they  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
aaofft  perplexing  manner.  Grave  difficulties  have  already  arisen, 
^mphafliaed  in  many  iustance-t  by  actual  bloodshed,  in  agreeing  to 
^r  aawrting  those  boundaries  and  frontiers. 

Kven  the  oilicial  delimitations  now  proceeding,  while  for  the 
>n<Kuent  satisfying  local  or  temxx)i*ary  necessities,  cannot  in  all 
CMes  be  regarded  aa  permanent  or  even  satisfactory  settlements  of 
ttw  problem.     Too  often   they  are  the  mere    official   confirma- 
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ilon  of  quasi-treaties  made  in  haphazard  fashion  with  native  poten- 
tates. 

The  question  of  these  boundaries  is  of  far  higher  order  than  this. 
Each  area  under  any  European  flag  is  in  the  charge  of  that 
European  Power.  The  responsibility  thus  taken  up  is  no  mean 
responsibility.  The  forces  of  civilisation  are  to  be  introduced  with 
the  view  of  bettering  the  position  and  promoting  the  welfare,  moral 
and  material,  of  the  native  races.  With  this  fundamental  object  in 
view,  European  nations  would  do  well  so  to  round  off  their  areas 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  administration,  for  the  institution  of 
justice,  the  raising  of  necessary  revenue,  the  promotion  of  security, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  there  should  be  no  overlapping  or 
contention  of  rival  authorities. 

In  my  own  recent  visit  to  West  Africa,  where  I  found  the  French 
authorities  most  hospitable,  it  was  a  hard  task  to  explain  that  the 
English  were  not  jealous  of  the  extension  of  French  rule  provided  it 
secured  a  better  prosperity  for  the  natives.  In  the  "  scramble  for 
Africa  "  the  first  idea  of  each  foreign  nation  seems  to  have  been  to 
paint  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  Africa  with  its  own  colour. 
Of  many  districts  little  or  nothing  was  known,  and  these  were 
pounced  upon  haphazard  with  the  result  as  depicted  on  the  map. 

Another  point  undetermined  was  the  precise  position  of  such 
proprietary  and  prescriptive  rights  of  citizens  of  other  civilised 
countries  as  were  found  in  active  existence  in  these  areas.  In  this 
respect  also  much  friction  has  been  caused,  and  much  bad  blood 
created. 

Yet  one  more  point  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  settled  is  the  position 
of  missionaries  and  schools.  Without  doubt  the  missions  of  various 
churches,  and  more  especially  those  of  our  own  British  churches, 
have  done  the  major  portion  of  such  work  as  has  been  done  to 
reconcile  the  native  mind  to  ideas  of  respect  and  love  for  our  own 
civilisation.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  earnest  religious  effort  has 
been  the  first  and  the  most  powerful  lever  to  set  up  and  promote 
an  initial  goodwill  among  men  in  Africa.  But  international 
jealousies  of  a  political  character  have  on  occasion  ridden  rather 
roughshod  over  these  purely  pacific  and  most  useful  agencies.  In 
some  cases  the  sudden  forbidding  of  the  use  of  a  particular  language, 
in  others  of  a  particular  ritual,  has  brought  undeserved  ruin  upon 
flourishing  and  useful  missions. 

In  other  cases  the  raising  of  revenue  has  proved  a  material  drag 
on  what  should  be  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all  Powers  for  the 
development  of  Africa. 
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The  main  source  of  revonnti  at  pres<>nt  is  that  of  Customs  duties 
Uld  on  imports.  But  the  rates  and  tariff  differ  very  greatly  along 
different  portions  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for 
oae  settlement  to  endeavour  to  filch  the  trade  of  some  other  settle* 
ment  Moreover,  any  policy  which  can  be  controlled  by  means  of 
Citfltoms  entrances,  as  witli  arms,  ammunition  and  spirits,  comes  to 
be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  any  neighbouring  but  independent  coast 
ftatbority. 

Uniformity  in  Customs  tariffH  at  all  events  for  the  largest  po^tsible 
eoastliDea  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  proper  adminintrativo  control 
and  iracceHsful  raising  of  revenue. 

Again,  along  the  land  frontiers  of  the  various  states  the  ojipor- 
tanity  ia  afforded  for  machinations  in  the  levying  of  duties,  which 
wiU  oflentiiues  check  and  even  destroy  a  particular  commerce  by 
driving  it  from  its  accustomed  routes.  Eul  in  this  way  has  already 
rMolLcd  in  many  places.  Up  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
waterway  of  the  Gambia  river,  many  of  the  creeks  that  provide 
wateroarriage  as  feeders  to  the  ocean  trade  run  down  from  what 
haa  been  mndo  Krcnch  territory,  because  of  the  marking  of  an 
unnatural  and  altogctlier  tmreasonable  boundary  linei  at  ten  miles 
dibit&nce  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Again,  the  recent  bloodshed  and  lamentable  loss  of  life  at  Akassa 
wems  to  be  originally  due  to  the  incredible  action  of  the  J3ritiHh 
•utfaorities  in  drawing  a  rigid  line  of  Custom-houses  right  across  the 
waterways  up  and  down  which  tlie  native  canoes  have  traded  for 
centuries.  This  obtuse  Chinese  wall  of  riviU  Customs  tariffs  actually 
divided  one  Hritish  province  from  another. 

I  must  give  one  more  instance  of  the  want  of  some  general  plan, 
•Ttn  within  the  British  sphere.  The  Colony  of  Lagos  and  the  Oil 
Rivers  or  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  agreed  to  increase  the  import 
daty  on  ffpirits,  and  make  it  uniform  all  along  their  coasts,  at 
llie  rale  of  2s.  per  gallon.  Hut  in  their  midst  is  the  small  strip 
nf  ooMt,  with  tlie  Akassa  mouth  of  the  Niger,  that  forms  the 
oniUl  of  the  Niger  Company*s  territories.  Here  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  power  ot  collecting  the  duty.  It  is  ako  to 
be  rcraarkoil  that  in  the  German  Cameroons  on  the  east  and 
the  French  Dahomey  on  the  west,  the  duty  remains  at  As,  per 
IpUlon. 

Bach  haphazard  and  partial  changes  in  the  tariff  only  secure  the 
OM  movt  undesirable  result  of  a  gratuitous  and  useless  dislocation 

PftfBiDg  to  the  more  active  work  of  governments,  we  notice,  first 
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of  all,  tho  duty  of  seeing  that  facilities  of  communication  are  Vdry 
greatly  increased. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  access  of  ocean  steamers.  On  the 
coast  between  Cape  Verd  and  Sherbro  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
rivers  and  estuaries  into  which  these  steamers  can  enter.  The 
(.rambia  utlbrds  a  maguilicent  waterway  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  inland.  At  Sierra  Leone  there  is  as  iiue  a  harbour  as  thcru 
is  in  the  wholo  world.  But  to  the  southward  and  eastward  there 
are  no  available  harbours,  unless  we  exompi  the  somewhat  difHcult 
bara  at  Lagos  and  ii.t  tho  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

In  both  these  latter  casos  it  has  been  stated  that  sufficient 
improvement  in  depth  could  probably  be  achieved  by  means  of 
training  walls  at  no  great  cost.  At  these  various  ports  private 
enterprise  htis  provided  excellent  coaling  facilities.  But  the  local 
Governments  have  yet  much  to  accomplish  in  supplying  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  water. 

On  the  East  Coast,  Mombasa  is  an  ideal  harbour,  while  the 
Zambesi,  with  better  knowledge  of  its  channels,  should  certainly 
suffice  to  carry  ocean  steamers  well  up  to  within  reach  of  our 
Provinces  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  river.  The  present  need 
for  expenditures  on  harbour  works  concentrates  itself  on  works  of 
protection  against  the  perennial  surf  at  some  point,  such  as  Accra, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  so  that  any  route  to  the  interior  to  be  served  by 
a  railway  may  enjoy  adequate  facilities  for  connection  with  the 
ocean  steamers. 

On  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  much  useful  com- 
mercial work  will  be  done  by  suitable  river  steamers ;  but  much  has 
to  be  learned  yet  as  to  the  seasonable  changes  in  the  depth  of  the 
rivers  and  the  character  of  obstructions  to  navigation.  It  is  on  the 
East  and  in  Contral  Africa  that  steamers  will  play  the  most  useful 
part  on  the  splendid  lake  system,  in  regard  to  inland  communications. 

15ut  we  have  to  learn  much  yet  from  the  making  of  railways  into 
the  interior.  Among  those  who  know,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
doubt  of  the  immense  advantage  they  will  bo  in  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  development  of  industry. 

When  I  returned  from  the  West  Coast  last  spring,  this  question 
of  railways  was  warmly  agitated,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  a  deputation  to  Lord  Uipon.  In  the  interval  between  the 
malcing  of  tho  appointment  and  the  reception  of  the  deputation, 
the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  been  defeated,  and 
Lord  Ripon  could  not  make  any  official  promise— but  he  made  tho 
most  welcome  aimouncement  that  he  aud  the  Colonial  Office  had 
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to  th»  (locision  Lhat  tliGso  railwiiys  luii.st  Im  made.  A  freeh 
mtalioii,  AS  soon  an  the  new  (iovernment.  was  installed,  I  liad  the 
jdMMU«  of  introdiicini;  to  Blr.  Cliamborlain,  by  way  of  clmching 
the  important  movement.  It  is  needless  to  add  tliat  Mr.  Cbamber- 
btin's  reply  was  a  most  cordial  adherence  to  tbc  scheiuc— a  freah 
instance  of  that  continuity  in  Colonial  policy  of  tbo  right  kind,  which 
ma  all  hope  will  survive  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  party 
politics. 

Stepfl  hftve  already  been  taken  to  commonco  theso  thrco  com- 
panthrely  short  railways  on  the  AVest  Coast,  o?  also  tbo  longer  and 
/ut  more  important  Uiie  that  is  to  connect  Mombasa  with  tho 
Central  Lakes  System. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  briefly  interpolate  my  own  actual  experience 
of  A  railway  150  miles  long  in  tropical  Africa.  This  was  made  by 
the  French  several  years  ago  from  llie  excellent  harbour  at  Dakar 
to  the  old  capital  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Senegal  Hiver. 

As  to  the  promotion  of  peace,  I  well  remember  studying  the  large 
■nUe  staff  map  in  the  Government  House  at  St.  Louis,  and  seeing 
marked  on  it  the  very  numerous  and  hard-fought  engagements 
whi«h  ihe  French  had  had  with  the  natives  immediately  inland 
from  Dakar,  and  all  the  way  up  to  St.  Louis.  By  their  dates  you 
noticed  that  oil  ceased  just  at  the  time  the  railway  came  through. 

As  to  resulting  industry,  not  only  is  there  a  large  and  gratifying 
amount  of  wild  native  products  brought  down  to  tbo  niilway,  but 
All  along  the  lino  for  miles  and  miles  the  natives  have  begun  of 
ibMDMlves,  what  was  never  known  in  that  part  before,  to  cultivate 
m  variety  of  native  products.  This  is  indeed  a  valuable  object 
laesou  OS  to  the  beneficial  efifects  of  peace  and  facilities  of  commu- 
nioatioii,  which  we  are  conlldent  will  be  repeated  in  I'gunda  and  in 
onr  own  West  Coast  Settlements. 

The  question  has  been  mooted  how  far  these  railways  are  to  be 
eoastructed  and  worked  by  Government,  and  out  of  public  funds, 
And  how  fAT  they  form  the  legitimate  object  of  private  enterprise. 
TboTD  are  certainly  many  examples  of  railways  that  in  management 
MiiT  ''  1  results  have  suffered  greatly  by  being  in  the  hands  of 

the  '  M-nt.     Both  in  regard  to  tlieir  construction  and  their 

utor  -e  railways  in  tropical  Afi'ica  will   have   to   be   very 

clo** ..-  v.„.v.bed  iu  all  respects.  The  initial  difticnlty  in  construction 
Utb«  labour  question.  For  the  present  the  whole  country,  even 
cloMarotind  our  capitals  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Accra,  is  overrun 
with  the  slave  system  ;  and,  although  it  is  impossible  at  one  blow 
to  opMt  such  a  system,  the  construction  of  these  railways  can  be 
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mikde  a  grand  opportunity  for  teaching  the  native  the  idea  of  labour 
for  paymont. 

Witli  reference  to  private  enterprise  in  all  such  matters,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  ignore  its  utility.  Contracts  for  such  works  bring 
an  invaluable  element  of  brain  power  into  a  Colony,  and  one  work 
leads  to  some  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  locality. 

The  action  of  Government  iu  granting  concessions  generally  is 
closely  connected  with  the  construction  of  necessary  public  works. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  comparatively  unknown 
countries  the  development  of  any  industry  is  accompanied  by  very 
great  risks,  and  that  unless  the  problematical  profits  are  large,  the 
sound  class  of  enterprise  will  not  enter  the  tield.  The  principle  of 
demanding  a  very  high  price  for  a  concession,  say,  of  timber  or 
minenil  rights,  on  the  understanding  that  the  money  so  paid  will  be 
devoted  to  opening  up  communications,  is  one  that  must  bo  applied 
with  the  greatest  caution,  seeing  that  it  may  largely  act  merely  as  a 
check  on  legitimate  enterprise.  It  is  far  wiser  for  the  statesman  to 
leave  as  much  of  proht  as  is  possible  to  the  individual  enterprise, 
and  by  this  means  to  foster  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  State,  than 
to  endeavour  to  mortgage  for  the  purposesof  the  State  any  inordinate 
share  in  the  profits  of  pioneer  enterprises. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  class  of  Government  action  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  building  of  railways. 

We  have  chosen  to  hoist  the  British  Flag  over  large  areas  of 
Africa.  We  have  already  demolished  several  native  organisations 
and  governments,  and  are  determined  to  carry  on  this  policy  wher- 
ever we  encounter  native  systems  which  are  at  variance  with  tlie 
primary  dictates  of  humanity.  This  action  of  ours  imposes  on  us 
the  moral  responsibihty  of  setting  up  iu  substitute  some  other  and 
better  organisation  and  government.  We  have  no  right,  we  havo 
no  business  to  dethrone  a  native  potentate,  un]e«s  wo  inaugurate 
something  better  in  his  place.  We  expended  over  one  million  sterling 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  rule  of  King  Koflj  iu  Ashauti.  JJut  wo  set 
up  nothing  in  his  place,  and  we  became  disgraced  by  seeing  another 
twenty  years  of  inhuman  and  barbarous  tyranny  settle  down  upon 
Ashanti.  We  had  no  right  and  no  business  thus  lo  neglect  our 
moral  duty.  Nemesis  comes  iu  that  we  have  again  to  interpose  and 
spend  parts  of  another  milUon  in  destroying  this  new  tyranny  of 
King  Prempeh. 

Two  years  ago  Fodi  Silah  was  tyrannising  in  barbarous  fashion 
the  country  within  seven  miles  of  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  a  Colony 
founded  by  us  two  hundred  years  ago.    Slavery  still  flourishee 
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within  a  few  miles  of  that  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leom*  wLiuh  was 
founded  to  commemorate  tbe  end  of  slavery  at  the  bc-^nnuing  of  this 
century.  Until  witbin  ibo  Inst  few  years,  to  our  sbamo  and  stupidity 
be  it  saidf  we  made  no  efforts  wbatever  to  extend  tbc  strong  arm  of 
liiberty  and  Law  to  any  distance  wbatever  outside  tbo  towns  of 
which  WG  were  in  occupation.  If  a  new  era  is  to  dawn  on  our 
poeisessionB  in  tropical  Africa,  it  will  como  under  tbe  motto,  **  Athnin- 
ister,  administer,  administer."  Means  must  be  taken  to  bring 
peaoe  and  security,  law  and  order,  to  the  homo  of  every  native. 

We  know  what  wo  have  accomplished  in  India.  Gradually 
Britiab  administration  has  been  extended,  till  now  it  covers  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  that  enormous  area  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  result  baa  been,  that  even  within  the  last  fifty  years  trade 
iriih  the  Mother  Country  has  risen  from  90  to  200  millions  in 
AiiQa&l  value. 

Tbe  precise  means  of  extending  British  administration  must  vary 
according  to  place  and  circamstance.  Kesidents  in  native  centres 
tkTt  tbo  first  steps,  and  the  subdivision  of  each  Colony  and  terri- 
lor^r  into  districts  for  purposes  of  magisterial  and  fiscal  work  is  no 
h&rd  task.  Men  to  work  in  such  a  service  come  forward  only 
in  too  great  numbers,  and  the  task  of  administering  our  four  great 
proriacee  in  tropical  Africa  at)'ords.  indeed,  a  noble  and  most  useful 
career.  British  West  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  and  British 
Cezitral  Africa  can  readily  be  brought,  over  all  their  areas,  under 
{kTOfxr  administration.  Tbe  one  thing  wanting  is  that  the  nation 
willassame  its  responsibilities,  and  see  that  tbe  nation's  duties  are 
earriod  out. 

In  the  past  the  health  of  Administrators  has  suflforod  Beverely,  but 
this  b  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  tbc  only  localities  for  residence 
JiaTebet;n  right  down  on  the  coast-  often  actually  in  mangrove 
mrftmps.  Better  sanitary  ari-angcmcnta  oven  on  tbe  coast,  facilities 
for  reaching  highlands  in  tbe  interior,  and  greater  experience  nf 
the  ways  and  means  of  prcseniug  health  in  such  chmatcs,  will 
eoodaoe  materially  to  the  better  health  of  those  employed  in  this 
groat  work. 

In  Ibe  area  immediately  north  and  soutb  of  the  Zambesi,  and  in 
ibe  coontry  around  tbo  Ni;^'er,  for  the  present,  admmidtration  i^  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  Chartered  Companies.  Their  charters  have  been 
car^fttUy  drawn,  and  no  divergence  from  the  lines  laid  down  is 
able.  In  such  cases  there  must,  however,  arise  friction  when 
gnat  and  powerful  cor|>oration3  clash  with  private  interests. 
la  soeh  caee  tbe  charters  endeavour,  by  guarding  against  the  form- 
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ation  of  any  monopoly  to  protect  the  right  of  the  minority.  It  is  a 
primary  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  carefully  watch  the 
working  of  these  charters,  and  above  all  and  betimes  to  act  upon 
full  knowledge  of  what  is  proceeding  both  for  the  advantage  of  the 
company  and  of  the  general  public. 

SUMMABY. 

I  would  briefly  sum  up.  Wise  men  are  all  agreed  that  tropical 
Africa^  practically  untouched  as  yet,  contains  great  stores  of  wealth 
for  the  human  race,  great  supplies  of  those  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  products  of  which  industrial  nations  stand  in  such  need. 

Tropical  Africa  is  populated  by  at  least  eighty  millions  of 
natives,  fifty  millions  of  whom  are  under  the  Union  Jack,  who 
have  for  ages  been  dominated  and  degraded  by  vicious  systems  of 
government  and  superstition.  To  save  these  natives  from  them- 
selves is  no  mean  or  ignoble  task. 

Our  nation  has  taken  over  great  areas  of  Africa  where  the  noblest 
instincts  of  our  race,  the  highest  work  with  which  our  people  are 
concerned,  and  the  best  business  interests  of  our  Empire,  are  certain 
to  find  fit  opportunities  for  profitable  and  successful  exercise.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  too  much  detail — the  occasion  is  one  for  a 
general  review — but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  public  mind  that  in  tropical  Africa  we  possess  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  best  national  energies,  and  that  provided  only  we 
compel  any  Government  in  office  to  take  a  large  and  properly  states- 
manUke  view  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  we  may  rest  confident 
that  in  tropical  Africa  we  shall  be  able  to  reap  a  welcome  and  new 
harvest  of  results  conducing  alike  to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  nation 
and  of  the  natives,  and  loading  to  the  setting  up  of  civilisation  and 
the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  over  all  that  hitherto 
neglected  area  of  the  world. 


Discussion. 
The  Chairman  (Sir  Roukkt  G.  W.  Hbkbert,  G.C.B.) :  The 
interest  of  the  subject  and  the  well-known  ability  of  the  lecturer 
have  attracted  to  our  meeting  a  larger  number,  perhaps,  than  usual 
of  capable  and  distinguished  representatives  from  various  parts  of 
our  Colonial  Empire.  I  regret,  however,  we  have  experienced  two 
disappointments,  for  we  had  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Dr.  Montague, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beeves,  the 
•^w  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  would  have  been  present  this 
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0t«tii»g.  Dr.  Montague,  who  has  lately  come  to  this  country,  has 
wnttcn  to  suy  that  ho  is  HufTonng  from  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  and 
Mr.  Itc«Vl^9  has  only  jast  arrivwl — too  late,  in  fact,  for  him  to  be 
Willi  ua  this  evening.  We  have,  howevor,  hero  a  good  representation 
of  g«nt]b»ten  who  have  sorveil  the  Queen  in  tropical  Africa,  or  who 
are  high  authoriiiea  in  connection  with  its  pixniucts  and  commerce, 
Tho  first  wlunii  1  will  ask  to  luidress  you  is  Sir  Francis  Scott,  whose 
name  i«  well  known  throu<,rhout  the  Empire  as  that  of  a  gallant  and 
difltin^iiUiod  soldier.  Ho  has  served,  ws  most  of  you  must 
remember,  tlirougli  the  Crimt^an  War  and  tho  Indian  MuLiuy,  uud 
lie  boa  the  rcmjLrkable  distinction  of  hiivjng  twice  mai'chvd  success- 
fully through  Ashauii— once  in  lb74  with  Lord  Wolseley,  when  the 
Black  Watch  was  so  well  to  the  fore,  and  again  in  commiuid  of  the 
rcicvnt  expedition,  the  whole  success  of  which  depended  on  fore- 
tbougbt  and  or^anisalion,  and  which  he  conducted  with  such 
r«maHt»ble  ability. 

CoL  Hir  Fkancis  Scott,  Iv.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  have  not  been  so  long 
io  the  Colonies  as  some  of  my  friends  who  are  present  to-night. 
Til'  !'  instance,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  been  on  the  Gold 

Ccc  '■.:''  than  I  have,  and  has  administered  the  Government  on 
MvcnU  oocasions  ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  who  knows  more 
of  the  commercial  business  thou  1  do.  In  fact,  so  far  as  commercial 
boaintts  goes,  1  know  nothing.  1  quite  agree  with  what  Sir  George 
Ildukn-Powell  has  said.  There  is  one  thin<;  1  am  nithor  strong  on, 
aod  that  is  the  moans  of  getting  away  from  tlio  coast  and  going 
inio  thti  interior.  Our  seats  of  government  on  the  coaRts  of  Africa, 
auH  or  west,  are  all  onlicalthy.  J)r.  Parke,  who  was  with  Mr. 
HCftnUiy,  in  his  lHX>k  about  ttiu  health  of  Africa  8]>4jaka  of  the  coast- 
lino  M  being  always  unhealthy.  All  the  forest  low-lymg  lands  are 
unbcallhy.  I  &m  speaking  now  of  my  own  experience  on  the  Gold 
Owtft.  I  have  been  there  four  years  oO'  and  on,  and  have  seen  a 
good  d«al  of  the  interior.  1  have  lived  beyond  the  forest-lJne  for 
•rwil  months  at  a  time  with  eight  or  ten  oHicers  and  two  doctors, 
had  w«  oujoyuii  excellout  health.  I  am  speaking  now  of  about  200 
mites  beyond  the  forest.  The  forest  on  the  (lold  Coast  is  not  more 
Ibuk  ^00  milen  broad,  and  if  wo  could  only  do  away  with  the  old 
qnUttin  of  cc  '  on  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Coast,  I  know 

for  cortaiti  lu  l:  ^:  icnly  would  be  much  better  in  health.  Every 
nailfl  jcra  go  into  thii  interior  the  healthier  it  is.  My  own  ofiicers, 
1  Imro  8imt  thum  on  any  buniaess  into  the  interior,  always 
back  looking  much  healthier  and  ruddier,  1  know  that 
GoTemnuDti  are  disinclined  to  remove  the  capital  ouce  it  is  fixed. 
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Accra  is  decidedly  the  healthiest  spot  on  the  coast,  and  I  know 
people  "who  like  it,  bnt  I  would  remind  you  wo  have  improved  it 
greatly.  We  have  racc-meGtiugs,  lawn-tennis,  cricket,  and  last,  bnt 
not  least,  golf.  All  the  same,  if  we  could  only  get  the  seat  of 
government  removed  into  the  interior,  during  part  of  the  year,  a« 
in  India,  we  should  all  be  the  healthier.  I  believe  that  the  Hag 
would  attract  trade,  and  the  more  likely  wc  should  be  to  get  our 
railways  and  harbour  made.  It  would  be  the  belter  not  only  for  the 
Africans,  but  for  ourselves  ;  for  I  know  myself  that  the  natives  prefer 
Manchester  goods  to  any  other.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  we 
could  only  get  further  into  the  interior,  the  better  it  would  bo  for  all 
concerned. 

The  CHAntHAK :  We  have  with  us  another  distinguished  soldier 
who,  like  Sic  Francis  8cott,  has  shown  groat  capacity  in  civil  ad- 
ministration and  negotiations^  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  South 
Africa,  Eastern  Africa,  Swaziland,  and  other  parts  snch  as  few 
possess. 

Major-Tieneral  Sir  Fkancis  dk  Winton,  O.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I 
think  we  are  nil  very  much  indebted  to  RirCr.  Baden-Powell  for  his 
very  excellent  address,  which,  however,  dealt  so  generally  with 
subjects  connected  with  Central  Africa  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in 
finding  any  particular  subject  on  which  one  can  give  you  information. 
There  is  one  point  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
the  three  forces  we  vdah  to  introduce  in  Africa  are  Christianity, 
Commerce,  and  Civilisation.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  C — 
and  that  is,  Carriage,  or  Transport.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use 
attempting  to  develop  Africa  until  we  are  able  to  get  into  the 
interior  more  easily  than  by  the  present  mode  of  progression,  I 
have  tried  that  over  and  over  again,  and  have  corne  to  that  con- 
clusion. I  remember  remarking  to  the  King  of  the  lielgians  :  '*  Your 
Majesty,  there  is  one  thing  to  do,  build  a  railway  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Congo."  That  railway  has  been  begun  and  coni]>leted 
half-way;  it  will  open  up  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  whicli  means  a  navigation  of  nearly  G^OOO  miles.  You  can 
fancy  with  water  carriage,  which  is  very  cheap,  what  an  enormons 
amount  of  products  you  can  bring  down,  provided  you  havo  a 
railway,  to  bring  them  within  measurable  distance  of  the  markets 
of  the  world.  When  I  was  on  the  Congo  I  had  to  pay  86/. 
a  ton  to  bring  any  goods  up  and  down  between  the  highest 
point  of  tlie  Lower  Congo  and  Leopoldville,  which  was  absolutely 
prohibitive  e\cept  perhaps  as  regards  ivory.  On  the  east  coast  of 
Mombasa  I  tried  to  develop  trade  but  ^  found  none  of  the  grain 
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grown  on  the  coast  land  could  bo  btx)Uglit  down  to  the  coast  to  be 
sbipped  from  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  mile«.  Until  we  have 
transport,  therefore,  wo  have  done  nothing  but  touch  the  fringe  of 
ibe  coast  line,  and  we  cannot  develop  Africa.  Therefore  1  haye 
bocn  and  always  Bhiill  be  h  very  ardent  advocate  of  railwayR,  for 
IhMethri'e  reasons,  namely,  that  by  them  you  can  destroy  the  slave 
trade,  rrgulute  the  lifjuor  traflic,  and  plant  your  white  communi- 
liea  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  where,  supplied  with  proper 
neoeaimriea  of  life,  they  can  live  and  tcacli  the  natives  how  to  work 
and  ntilise  the  vast  prodncls  which  exist  there.  When  T  waa  on 
thft  \V*tat  Coast  1  found  tliero  was  a  steady  inroad  of  what  you  may 
call  Miihanimadanism  frotu  the  north.  1*here  the  native  is  perhaps 
mncii  more  easily  Ictl  to  Mnhammadanism  than  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  Bometimes  presented  to  him,  wisely  or  not  I  won't  attempt 
lo  aay,  in  fonns  he  cannot  undorsinnd,  wliereas  Muhammadanism 
iimply  teaches  him  of  a  God,  makca  him  in  his  own  opinion  a 
gentlecuu),  and  does  not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  daily  life  or 

BDftM      1  customs;  therefore  Muhammadanispi  increases  rapidly 

wh.  ..mity,  you  know,  has  to  fight  a  hard  battle.     Hallways 

and  means  of  communication  to  the  centre  will  stop  this  tide  of 
MoJtaiamadatUitm,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  country,  because,  whUe 
ti  makes  a  man  a  gentleman,  it  teaches  him  nothing  else  except 
to  ait  still  or  deal  in  slaves.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  thanking 
Sir  George  Baden -Powell  for  his  paper,  and  I  trust  all  present  will 
do  tlioir  utmost  to  advocate  the  making  of  railways  into  this  vast 
ennlinentr  which  will  do  so  much  for  us  and  for  our  population  at 
borne  in  providin<c  frrsh  markets. 

Mr.  ALtTtKo  Ij.  Joskh  :  This  has  boon  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

nights  1  am  sure  wo  have  over  hiul  in  connection  with  West  Africa. 

Wbon  Sir  O.  BadonPowoll  reatl  out  the  resolution  of  the  House 

of  Commons  in  1HG5  on  the  subject  of  West  Africa.  1  felt  deep 

ngrtl  that  iho  House  and  Iho  country  hiul  not  had  the  benefit  uf 

m  ttvt  auch  pajK-r^ii   ns   wo  have  heard  this  ovenint.r,  for  then  the 

IloctM  would  never  have  arrived  nt  that  resolution.     One  thing  ik 

ei^ftain.     It  vriu^  a  tremendotis  mistake    for  England.     It    has 

■  A I  I'ffrtrt,  and  a  great  deal  of  pegging  away,  to  persuade 

•  take  more  interest  in  that  valuable  part  of  the  world, 

ir«i  gra*lually  getting  on,  and  especially  since  Mr.  Chambcr- 

..H...-  >  ..uie  into   oQice.     It   is  lamentable   to   think  that  England 

flhoald  have  allowtsd  things  to  go  as  they  have  gone  there.  But,  as  I 

Lata  aaid,  the  uutlook  is  brighter.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything 

ia  depnelatiou  of  the  xuen  who  have  laboured  there  before.    They 

b9 
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had  their  disadvantages — the  disadvantage  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolution,  for  example.  But  under  the  present  regime  we 
are  getting  a  class  of  governors  who  will  be  ready  to  open  up  the 
country,  and  I  am  glad  to  mention  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
Hinterland  of  Lagos  has  been  that  we  have  now  a  trade  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  one  year  in  rubber  alone.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  Hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  that  wo 
have  opened  up  that  country  without  bloodshed.  It  is  a  fearful 
mistake  to  kill  the  natives  of  Africa,  for  they  are  the  men  we  have 
to  live  on,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  one  of  the  best  native 
populations  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  It  was,  I  quite  agree, 
a  stupid  thing  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  fix  their  head- 
quarters  on  the  coast,  wbich  is  the  worst  place  for  the  fever,  and 
if  they  could  only  pass  by  railway  or  some  other  ready  means  to 
the  terrace-lands  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the  healthier  for  it. 
There  ought  to  be  a  pure  water  supply  for  the  colonists.  It  seems 
an  absurd  thing  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  building 
churches  and  not  to  have  pure  water—  certainly  the  pure  water  is 
the  first  necessity.  We  have  in  the  audience  this  evening  a 
wonderful  character  in  my  opinion.  I  refer  to  that  most  worthy 
lady — Miss  Kingsley.  She  has  faced  the  climate  and  the  great 
dangers  of  Africa,  and  she  has  come  back,  and  told  us  a  great 
deal  of  truth.  I  feel  sure  that  our  missionary  efforts  are  not  as 
productive  as  they  might  be  from  our  not  teaching  the  natives 
some  industry,  and  I  think  we  should  urge  on  our  missionary 
societies  the  desirability  of  their  teaching  some  work  of  a 
useful  kind,  such  as  that  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor,  and  the  shoe- 
maker. As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the 
spirit  trade,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  in  England  benefit  very 
little  by  the  trade  in  spirits,  which  are  '*  made  in  Germany."  I 
think  the  representatives  at  the  Conference  were  very  much  to 
blame  for  not  insisting  upon  some  uniform  duties  at  all  the 
possessions  along  the  coast.  To-day  we  stand  in  this  position — that 
England  has  become  suddenly  virtuous,  and  wants  to  stop  the  trade, 
charging  double  duty,  while  Franco  and  Germany  go  on  as  they  were. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
to  thank  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell  for  an  instructive  and  useful  paper. 

Mr.F.  M.  Hodgson,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Gold  Coast) : 
The  admirable  paper  we  have  beard  to-night  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  myself,  because  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  seven  years 
engaged  in  assisting  the  work  of  developing  one  of  our  possessionB 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  I  am  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  continue  tha^ 
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work.  I  think  the  Gold  GoaRt  a  very  fair  sample  of  our  possessions 
in  tropiciil  Africa,  nnd  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  make  a  few 
remarks  based  on  my  knowledge  of  that  country.  It  is  only  in 
n'Cimt  ytars  that  ihu  tmdo  value— and  I  refer  more  especially  to 
iLe  prospective  trade  value — of  our  West  African  possessions,  has 
conio  prominently  under  notice.  Tlie  present  prosperity  of  these 
posscnaiona  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  entirely  duo  to  the  abandon- 
m*>nt  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  concentrating  and  confining  our 
Lnflacricc  to  the  tribes  on  the  coast  line,  hi  recent  years  we  Iiavo 
puHfaed  buck  into  the  Hinterland,  and  have  absorbeil,  or  brought 
into  touch  with  the  central  authority,  tribes  formerly  entirely 
independent.  It  is  generally  known,  I  think,  that  at  the  present 
timo  there  is  &  commisf^ion  sittinr;  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  boundaries  between  the  Fix-nch  and  English  possessions 
in  the  far  IlinterlfLud  of  the  Gold  and  Ivor}*  Coasts.  It  has  been 
broQgbt  about  by  treaties  signed  with  the  tribes  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  think  that  many  of  those  treaties 
were  signed  during  my  administration  of  the  Government,  because 
I  regard  them  as  likely  to  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
fatnnei  trade  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  those  treaties  have 
be«n  signe<I  with  Muhammadan  tribes,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  tribes  on  the  coast-line  ;  they  are  tribes  who  have  some  idea  of 
civilisation,  they  are  workers  in  motal,  keen  traders,  industrious, 
aod  people  who,  having  wants,  are  likely  to  welcome  British  traders 
in  their  midst.  I  would  like  also,  in  passing,  to  refer  to  the  policy 
which  we  have  now  brought  to  an  end  of  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  ABlianli  country  ;  the  annexation  of  that  country  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  my  distinguished  friend. 
Colonel  Sir  Francis  Scott.  The  country  of  Asbanti  is  rich  like  all 
oifa«r  parts  of  Africa  in  natural  products.  No  doiibt,  in  the  first 
inftUnce,  the  exports  from  Asbanti  will  be  confined  to  gold  dust  and 
rrildwr;  but  the  tinie  is  not  far  distant  when,  by  bringing  good 
govemnient  to  lM>ar  on  the  country,  and  by  capitalists  and 
merchants  exploiting  the  country,  we  shall  increase  the  revenue,  and 
pay  \mck  to  ourselves  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  Bir  George  Haden- 
Fowcll  has,  I  notice*!,  put  down  the  cost  of  the  recent  expedition  at 
iTl. 000,000,  but  that  is  far  beyond  what  is  likely  to  be  the  cost ;  I 

t  think  the  figure  will  be  nearer  a  quarter  of  a  million.  You  have 
hoftnl  of  the  advantages  of  developing  tropical  Africa,  and  I  should 
filcB  to  give  you  a  few  Bgures  showing  how  quickly  an  industry 
•prlngB  up  there.  In  1883,  the  export  of  rubber  ^m  the  gold 
... 
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1894,  not  a  very  good  year  for  the  industry,  the  export  was  1,352 

tons,  of  the  value  of  £'200,000.  Of  African  mahogany  the  export  in 
1890  amounted  to  i;500,  and  in  1894  toJXTO.OOO.  With  regard  to 
coffee  and  cocoa,  these  products  arc  increasing  in  quantity  very 
rapidly.  I  atti'ihute  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  these  articles 
of  commerce  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Braudford 
Griffith,  who  established  a  botanical  station  on  the  Gold  Coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  other  industries  than  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country.  1  look  upon  botanical  stations  as  likely 
to  be  important  fa<:tors  in  the  development  of  countries  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  no  Government  can  be  said  to  be  coinpleto  until  such  a 
station  has  been  established.  As  to  coffee,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  West  African  Colonies  should  not  compete  very  favourably  with 
the  other  coffee-producing  conntriea  in  the  world,  and  I  think  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  wlicn  the  Gold  Coast,  at  any  rate,  will  be  a 
very  important  compt-titor.  There  are  several  products  I  should 
like  to  bring  before  your  notice,  but  I  will  jnst  mention  one,  and 
that  is  the  export  of  thp  knla-nut.  I  think  that  hius  a  threat  futare; 
it  ia  well  known  to  the  Muhfimnmdans  in  the.  interior.  This  product 
has  peculiar  8U3tainingt]aalities,and  ia  largely  used  by  Miihammadan 
traders  when  making  long  journeys.  It  has  been  exported  fi-om 
the  Gold  CoBrSt  now  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  is,  I  believe, 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  Incidentally,  I  may 
say  that  I  understand  that  the  Kola-nut  fonns  a  reserve  ration  for 
the  Gennan  soldier  when  on  service.  I  would  like  also  to  refer  to 
the  gold  industry,  but  that  is  a  very  wide  subject,  on  which  I  liave 
not  time  to  dwell ;  1  will  only  say  this,  that  in  the  Gold  Coast  there 
are  many  districts  which  produce  gold  in  paying  quantities,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  climate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long  ago  the 
Gold  Coast  would  have  been  ranked  with  other  gold-producing 
districts.  In  the  development  of  tropical  Africa  there  are  three 
essentials — capital,  labour,  and  good  government.  By  the  last  I 
mean  enlightened  government— a  Government  that  will  ex|)eml  its 
surplus  revenues  in  constructing  roads,  bridges,  light  railways,  and 
other  works  which  make  for  advancement  and  civilisation.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  matter  of  roads—  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  Government  has  had  credit  for — and  the 
construction  of  roads  is  now  being  pushed  forward.  Again,  we  have 
bad  a  survey  for  a  railway,  and  we  know  wliat  the  cost  of  a  milway  ia 
likely  to  be  on  the  Gold  Coast — about  i?5,000  a  mile ;  that  is  not 
very  much,  and  I  think,  indeed  I  feel  certain,  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  see  a  railway  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.     There  is 
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ouo  difliculty,  and  that  is,  wo  have  a  seaboard  of  about  850  mileSf 
which  is,  unfortunalely,  nothing  more  Ihau  a  surf-bound  coast ;  it  is 
absoiultily  neceasiiry,  if  wc  aro  going  to  develop  tUe  country,  and 
land  heavy  taatcrial,  that  wc  should    have  some    place  where 
steamers  itiay  couie  in  safety  and  land  these  heavy  materials.     This 
matter   has   not  been    overlookod   by   the   Colonial    or    Imperial 
(iovermnent,  and  only  recently  experts  have  been  sent  out  to  see 
wb«ther  it  is  not  poa^iblc  to  have  a  harbour  at  Accra,  which  is  the 
of  govurnraent,  or,  failing  Accra,  at  some  other  place  where  it 
woald  b©  useful  to  the  Government.     In  order  to  carry  out  works 
of  thii  magnitude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  the  British  pubUc 
for  loans,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when 
they  are  applied  for,  because  it  will  show  that  the  pohcy  which  the 
pr«scnt  Secretary  of  State  has  inaugurated,  namely,  that  of  re- 
garding ihe  Colonies  as  a  portion  of  a  largo  estate,  is  on  the  eve  of 
oomjuenceiuent.     1,  at  any  rate,  in  fact  all  intoreBted  iu  the  future 
of  tropical  Africa,  ^vill  hail  that  day  with  the  greatest  ix)88ible 
pleasure.    There  is  one  other    matter,   and   that   is   the   labour 
question.     I  do  not  think  West  Africa  can  bo  regarded  altogether 
aa  a  field  fur  the  emigration  of  Europeans;  there  will  never  be 
wanting  Kuropeana  iu  search  of  employment  who  will  come  out 
and  risk  their  health  to  engage  in  work  there;  tbey  will  be  there 
to  Bopervise  the  work  of  the  natives.     Now  West  Africa  teems  with 
a  native  population^  which  is  botli  hardy  and  able-bodied,  and  there 
•oqgbfc  to  bo  no  reason  why,  fur  work  such  as  railway  works,  and 
'ihe  development  of  the  country  generally,  we  should  not  always 
'luVQ  a  very  good  supply  of  native  labour.    But  there  is  one  draw- 
^Wck  to  their  gi\ing  continuous  work,  and  that  is  that  the  native 
Mimot  emancijuto  him>telf  from  the  native  customs  which  he  has 
to  follow.     I  mean  that  there  are  customs  observetl  in  his  native 
village  which  his  tribe  consider  it  necessary  he  should  attend  if  he 
within  reasonable  distance.     I  should  not  like  to  see  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  alien  nice  into  the  country,  as,  for  example,  the  East 
[Jodian  or  Uie  Chinene,  which  bus  been  advocated  by  many  able 
^people,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  necessity  by  them ;  I  would 
|Boan4*r  advocate   Inter-Colonial    Immigration.      What    has    taken 
ilaoe  on  the  Congo?    There  a  railway  is  being  constructed,  and  the 
part  of  that  work  has  been  constructed  by  men  from  the 
IGold  Coaai  and,  I  believe,  Lagos.     They  have,  1  beheve,  worked 
ily,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  able  to  emancipate 
MOselfea  from  those  native   customs  they  would   have  had  to 
had  they  remained  in  their  own  country.    Similarly,  if  we 
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have  works  of  magnitude  to  carry  out  on  the  Gold  Coasts  there  18 
no  reason  why  we  aliould  not,  if  necessary,  import  labourers  from 
other  parts  of  Africa.  With  regard  to  tropical  Africa,  T  will  say  in 
conclusion  tliat  in  my  opinion  the  Empire  has  in  it  po?aesRiona 
which  have  a  potentiality  of  wealth  surpassing  the  utmost  dreams 
of  avarice. 

Sir  W.  H.  QuatTjE  Joxes  (late  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone) ;  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
for  his  paper.  It  baa  been  very  general  in  character,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  "which  strike  me.  First,  with  reference  to  labour. 
The  parts  of  Africa  I  know  are  the  Gold  Coast.  Lagos,  and  Sierra 
Leone :  in  the  first  two  I  spent  some  five  or  six  years,  and  in  the 
other  over  seven.  With  reference  to  the  first  I  know  practically 
only  the  seaboard,  with  the  exception  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
inland  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  as  to  Sierra  Lcono  1  went  some  150 
or  200  miles  up  into  the  country.  My  experience  is  that  West 
Africa  is  imdoubtedly  rich,  and  it  has  improved  very  much  .since  I 
went  there  in  1882  ;  trade  has  increased  enormously,  I  speak  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  and  he  will  tell  lue  if  I  am  wron«» 
when  1  say  that  where  there  was  one  steamer  in  1882,  there  are 
now  two  if  not  three.  He  nods  assent  that  is  a  very  encouraging 
fact.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  things 
in  which  they  are  rich  in  West  Africa  have  been  driven  off  the 
market  by  the  cheap  labour  of  India  and  elsewhere  ;  notably,  as  far 
as  Sierra  Leone  is  concerned,  I  take  as  an  example  the  ground-nut 
industry.  These  used  to  come  in  large  quantities  from  Sierra  Leono 
and  elsewhere ;  now  there  are  hardly  any  exported  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  reason,  I  have  been  told,  is  that  with  the  clieap  Indian 
labour  they  can  produce  tlie  ground-nuts,  scud  them  shelled  in  baga, 
and  land  them  at  Marseilles  at  the  same  price  as  the  West  African 
sends  them  for  in  the  shell.  That,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  utilising  the  wealth  of  West  Africa.  It 
is  not  altogetlier  a  thing  we  should  be  unhappy  about — this  labour 
question.  It  means  that  the  native,  where  he  is  living  under  our 
government,  is  bo  well  ofl'  that  he  does  not  care  to  work  for  a  pit- 
tance. Labour  has  gone  up  in  Sierra  Leone ;  casual  labour  wont 
up  from  ikl,  to  Is.  a  day  in  my  own  time.  Compare  that  with  Iho 
rate  paid  to  the  Indian,  and  remember  that  the  Indian  would  go  on 
from  day  to  day,  whereas  the  West  African  is  like  our  lords  and 
masters  here,  who  will  take  his  Monday  and  Tuesday  off.  Still, 
that  is  a  matter  that  will  right  itself.  I  am  speaking  especially  of 
Sierra  Leono  and  the  coiuitry  behind  it.    There  they  have  been 
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ileciniatcd  by  slave  raids.  As  slavo  raiding  is  checked  the  population 
will  incrtaee,  for  the  ponplo  nro  as  fortilo  as  the  Boil,  nnd  they  will 
no  doubt  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  will  find  it  no  longer  possible,  as 
at  present  (I  speak  in  a  parable),  to  scratch  the  ground,  plant  a 
banana,  wait  till  it  ffuta  ripe,  and  jnst  work  for  the  tobacco  and 
clothes  thoy  want.  For  tlu-  ininudiHte  present  we  must  not  expect 
any  rapid  development.  With  reference  to  white  labour,  although 
undoubtedly  the  high  lands  are  very  much  more  healthy  than  the 
eonst  line,  yet  I  do  not  believe  West  Africa  is  a  coantry  in  which 
yoa  can  have  what  is  calM  a  labouring  European  population — at 
any  rate  as  far  as  our  Sierra  Leone  territory  is  concerned,  as  this 
gOM  only  some  200  miles  inland,  where  we  aro  stopped  by  the 
Froncb.  But  if  wo  have  a  small  body  of  workmen  to  help  in 
makiiig  the  railway,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  iliey  will  do  an  im- 
ni0DW  amount  of  good  ;  for,  ito  matter  what  some  may  say,  there 
is  DO  doubt  but  that  the  native  of  West  Africa  looks  up  to  the 
Bnropo&u,  and,  owing  to  thu  fact  that  in  the  past  the  bidk  of 
Earopeans  who  have  been  there  have  been  of  the  clerical  class— by 
which  1  mean  not  ministers  of  religion  only,  but  also  doctors, 
lAwycrs,  sclH>olmastors,  and  commercial  and  other  clerks — the  am- 
fatUon  of  everybody  in  West  Africa,  when  he  gets  a  bit  of  education, 
is  to  loAve  the  land  and  all  manual  Iat»our,  and  become  a  clerk — a 
Ocnvnuuont  clerk  by  choice,  and  if  not  that  theu  a  clerk  at  a  store. 
This  is,  1  bclirve,  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  pcldora 

A  European  who  works  ^itb  his  hands,  and  he  therefore  thinks 
Uuitt  if  be  wants  to  be  like  them,  he  ought  not  to  work  with  his 
huuh  tilhor.  So,  if  we  could  get  some  iieople  of  European  race 
WOdrldng  with  their  hands,  it  would  in  a  Rbort  time  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  help  to  remove  this  native  belief  that  manual  labour  is 
derogatory.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  get  that  impression  re- 
moved, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  Sierra  Leone  a  technical  school, 
or,  more  properly,  an  industrial  school,  has  been  started  by  the 
Biabop  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government ;  and.  although  there 
«u  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  I  am  pleased  to  remember  that 

of  my  laKt  acts  before  leaving  the  Colony  was  to  support  the 
vutvin  the  Legishitive  Council  for  a  grant  of  ioOO  towards  the  eetn- 
bltshment  of  this  school,  which,  I  believe,  has  now  been  built ;  for 
I  hopo  ibis  will  bo  of  much  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Colony. 
Hftrtmurs,  of  course,  are  wanted  ;  another  thing  wanted  is  transport 
— that  ifl  coming.     I  hope  that  people  will  nnt  be  disappointed,  and 

the  railway  will  pay  its  way.  I  should  much  hke  to  have  seen 
i%  done  by  pn\^te  enterprise,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible. 
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The  Government  will  have  to  make  it,  and  I  hope  the  result  will  be 
seen  in  industries  springing  up  along  the  line  ;  for,  unfortunately, 
in  Siena  Leone  we  are  bo  shut  in  by  the  French  that  we  can  only 
look  to  developing  ourselves.  Thia  brings  me  to  the  last  point  time 
will  admit  of  my  noticing,  viz.  as  to  past  Governors.  I  have  6er\'ed 
under  many  Governors,  and  every  one  of  them  was  a?  anxious  as 
any  present  Governor  to  try  and  do  his  best  by  the  counti*y,  promote 
its  interests,  and  enlarge  its  bouudariet^,  but  they  were  one  and  all 
stopped  by  tliut  House  of  Commons  Resolution  of  I860.  They 
could  not  get  behind  it.  As  the  result,  the  country  round  Sierra 
Leone,  which  was  begging  us  to  talio  it,  is  now  French.  To  mention 
one  other  matter — the  question  of  customs  duty.  We  have  in 
Sierra  Leone  the  beat  harbour  on  the  West  Coast — 1  mean  Freetown 
— and  there  ai*o  trade  routes  whoso  natural  outlet  it  was.  How  have 
the  French  stopped  these?  As  faraal  have  been  able  to  understand 
they  say,  "  We  do  not  stop  anything  coming  from  our  territory  into 
the  Britisli,  all  we  do  is  to  put  on  export  duty  of  so  much  a  bushel 
on  rice,  per  bend  of  cattle,  itc,  that  duty  must  l)e  jMud."  It  would 
be  a  trifling  thing  if  it  were  only  that,  and  there  wore  customs 
houses  on  the  old  routes  at  which  the  duty  could  be  collected  and 
the  things  como  through ;  but  they  say  we  cannot  collect  your  duty 
on  the  frontier,  but  you  must  come  down  to  Binty  or  some  other 
place  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Freetown,  but  near  the  seacoast, 
and  we  will  collect  the  duties  there,  and  if  you  like  to  take  your  goods 
to  Freetown  or  an;y'wher6  else  you  are  welcome  to  do  so  ;  with  the 
result  that  goods  which  would  have  como  to  Freetown  are 
shipped  from  the  French  ports  instead.  Steps  are,  I  believe,  being 
taken  to  get  this  matter  amended.  It  is  a  most  important  matter 
for  Sierra  Leone,  for  ahnost  thu  only  thing  we  can  do  to  keep  our 
trade  with  inland  places  across  the  French  frontier  is  to  try  and 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  French  by  which  the  trade  routes 
shall  not  be  diverted,  and  by  which,  if  they  do  levy  customs  duties, 
they  shall  be  payaltle  at  places  on  the  ordinary  roads  by  which  the 
goods  como  into  our  Colony. 

Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.  (Assistant-Director,  Kew) :  At  this  late 
hour  I  do  not  propose  to  keep  you  long,  especially  after  the  very 
interesting  remarks  from  gentlemen  more  closely  connecl^id  with 
West  Africa.  Mr.  Hodgson  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the 
botanic  station  that  bad  been  established  at  Aburi  by  Sir  W. 
Brandford  Griffith.  There  are  at  the  present  time  four  botanic 
stations  in  West  Africa.  The  first  was  started  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  at  Lagos  in  1B8U.     Next  came  the  Aburi  station,  and  then 
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the  fliation  at  the  (lamliia.    Last  yoar  ii  station  at  Sierra  Leone 
rww  ftarted  by  Colonel  Cardew.    The  function  of  these  stations  is  a 
Verjr  nimple  ono.     Tht-y  raise  native  and  introduced  plants  from  sewls 
and  cuttinga.  and  wliilc  some  are  cultivated  ox periiuen tally  othorfl 
ilistribnted  to  iho  natives  for  »tiutiDg  ntnv  industries.     Tliuy 
train  a  certain  number  of  native  youths  in  horticultural 
lodfl.     Tho   luoro   promising  of   tlieso  youths  are  afterwards 
Iccted  for  farther  training  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Kew.     Tho 
ms  are  whully  devoted  to  industrial  worit,  and  are  calculated 
be  of  the  greatest  service   to  West  Africa.     The  curators  in 
\e  are  Eunj[>vana,  trained  at  the  Koyal  Gardens.     When  1 
mention  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Jamaica  i&  entirely  due  to 
^simitar  agencies*  you  will  understand  how  important  it  is  that  all 
tpical  Colonies  .nhuuld  posseBs  institutions  Bimilai-  tn  theso  uta- 
»ns.     There  in  another  point.     If  we  wiah  to  inrrease  the  welfare 
"cf  the  }kfotht;r  Country  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  increaao  tho  trwle 
and  prosperity  of  onr  Colonies.     I  will  cite  a  case  in  point  ftoni  the 
W«t  Indicji.     In  lfilV2  the  imports  into  Jamaica  wore  ^1,700,000  ; 
in  I81M  thoy  hat!  increased  to  X2,'200,000.     Tho  porcvntage  of  the 
[4nportB  inktitx  from  tlie  Mother  Country  in  181>2  was  forty-uino  per 
it ;  but  in  1801,  with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  the 
iportB  from  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased   to  fifty-Hvo  per 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterlinj^'.     It  would 
iiat  as  tho  Colonies  become  more  pro^iporous  they 
i*e  their  commorco  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  iu  this  way 
iiK  J  supply  money  to  pay  a  larper  number  of  the  working  classes  in 
«ar  largf   towns.     I  would   suggest  this  as  one  solution  of   the 
'  !'jm  of  the  unemployed.     To  return   to  West  Africa.     All  the 
:  VL  i><;r,  the  mahogimy,  palm-oil,  copnl,  and  fibres  shipped  from  tliat 
pari  o(  the  world  aro  derived  from  wild  plants.     They  are,  in  fact. 
jTUPt'I .  '  '  icta.     The  devulopmont  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the 

<jol*i  '  .  ly  (Inc  to  Sir  Alfred  Moloney.     He  also  su^geal^nl 

«  similar  industry  in  Ijagos,  but  Sir  Gill>ert  Carter  has  had  tho 
(iroQid  privilege  of  developing  a  trade  in  rubber  which  is  the  most 
wmarkabU  of  any  now  oxL^ting.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  months 
*■  i  and  yet  the  shipments  in  IHO-j  were  of  the  total  value  of 
■  JTfi.oOO.  The  LrtgoH  rubber  plant  is  a  forest  tree.  It  can  be 
*;  i*  J  without  de«rtroying  it.  In  this  respoct  it  differs  from  the 
^l&at<  that  have  hitherto  yielded  rubber  both  on  the  ICant  and  West 
CoMttf,  TLest>  plants  wore  climbers  and  wen,"  cut  down  before  they 
ynst  U|ip«M].  None  were  planted  to  take  their  place.  Ilence,  as 
tho  indaBtry  came  to  an  end  near  the  coa^t  the  rubber  gatherers 
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had  to  go  further  inland  year  hy  year.  The  Lagos  industry  will,  it 
is  hoped,  bo  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Given  suitable  means 
of  reaching  the  interior,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forest  products  of  tropical  Africa.  A  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  mahogany  tnwle.  A  few  years  ago  only  about  200,000 
feet  of  this  timber  came  from  West  Afi-ica.  In  1893  the  total 
receipts  at  Liverpool  alone  were  over  3,200,000  feet.  The  only 
drawback,  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view,  to  this  great  African  trade 
is  the  injury  it  has  done  to  the  old  mahogany  trade  of  British 
Honduras.  The  latter  has,  however,  other  resources,  which  should 
bo  developed  by  a  good  inland  railway.  African  mahogany  is  so 
highly  valued  that  it  is  shippedalso  in  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
I  was  amused,  when  lately  in  New  York,  to  find  that  it  there  passed 
under  another  name  to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  regular  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  kola  and  fruit,  West  Africa  has  a  great 
future  before  it.  In  this  direction  the  botanic  stations  will  prove  of 
signal  service.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken  before  me  that 
the  chief  want  now  is  the  opening  of  the  interior  lands.  That  is  an 
essential  condition  of  further  development  in  West  Africa. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson  (Ceylon):  My  only  justification  in  appear- 
ing before  you  lies  in  one  passage  from  the  interesting  lecture  to 
which  we  have  listened.  It  is  where  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
says  :  "  Tropical  Africa  offers  a  great  arena  for  the  work  of  many  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  traders,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  planters." 
Now  I  have  to  mention  what  has  already  been  done  to  connect 
Ceylon,  the  leading  plantation  Colony,  with  British  Central  Africa, 
which,  as  the  Shire  Highlands  and  Nyassaland,  is  fast  developing  into 
an  important  coffee-growing  country.  The  pioneer  of  coffi*e  there  is 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  C.M.G.,  formerly  connected  with  the  Mission 
staff;  but  there  followed  more  than  one  experienced  planter  from 
Ceylon,  and  Sir  Henry  Johnston  got  his  firHt  working  botanist  and 
horticulturist  (Mr.  Whyte)  and  some  of  his  surveyors  from  us. 
Some  two  years  ago  1  was  applied  to  by  a  Ceylon  proprietary  planter, 
who  said  he  had  £5,000  of  spare  capital  to  invest,  and  wished  U 
know  if  he  should  take  it  to  Java  or  Central  Africa,  to  grow  Arabian 
coffee — a  protluct  that  has  failed  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  I 
advised  a  visit  to  Nyassaland  first,  ami  the  result  was  the  taking  npi 
of  a  largo  block  of  land ;  so  pleased  was  the  Ceylon  propriel-or  witl 
what  he  saw ;  and  on  his  return  to  Colombo,  he  was  asked  by  shrew< 
business  and  planting  friends  to  form  a  limited  company,  which, 
the  Nyassaland  Coffee  Cultivation  Company,  has  been  duly  floate< 
not  in  London  but  in  Ceylon,  thus  forming  a  bond  of  maion  betweei 
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^tbe  leadiog  Asiaiic  Colon)'  and  British  Central  Africa.  Practical 
men  wero  »eut  over  to  develop  a  plantation,  and  the  manager  has 
j  rted   most   favourably  of  prospects;  an  adjoining  eatato 

1' '.  <.  -  '  P*Jr  cent,  in  its  fourtjj  year,  when  colfeo  m  in  bearing; 
whil«  Uiu  laliour  is  good  and  abundant  attd  wonderfully  cheap  in 
cocupariaou  with  what  Sir  Quaylc  Jonoa  and  other  speakers  Baid  of 
\\vA%  Africa,  since  Mr.  Criibbo  reports  that  ho  pays  in  calico  at  the 
taqniviienl  of  2^.  pi-r  man,  1^.  (t(/.  for  a  woman,  and  Is.  per  child, 
per  month!  ThiB  is  a  veritable  paradic;e  for  cheap  labour  when 
oompttrod  even  with  bouthcrn  India,  where— as  Sir  Charles  Bernaid 
ha»  |>ul  it — r2  millitmH  uf  people  are  content,  and  well  off  if  they 
can  e&ru  Lho  eiiuivulent  of  25.  0'/.  ]K'r  family  of  live  per  week.  If 
thu  a4hnini6trutiou  of  Nyassaland  continues  to  be  wisely  carried  on 
after  the  fashion  set  by  Sir  Uenry  Johnston,  and  the  example  of  our 
gxt*t«6&  Ceylon  Governor— Sir  Henry  Ward— followed  in  making 
roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  a  great  future  may  be  anticipated  for  this 
pLuiltng  Colony  ;  and  remembur  that  tlie  chief  staple,  co£fee,  ia  one 
of  which  Ibefo  is  no  fear  of  overproductiou  at  present ;  for  though 
titfcoDsiimptton  fall»  off  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  in  great  demand 
in  America  and  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  During  thirty-four 
jBua*  residence  in  Ceylon  I  have  followed  the  development  and 
fbrtnn«e  of  tropical  agriculture,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  field  in 
KAfit  and  Contml,  as  well  as  Wettteni  Africa. 

Mr.  \V.  CSuKV-WiLao.v,  CM.G,  (Governor  of  St.  Helena):  My 
ounnoction  with  West  Africa  was  severed  some  ton  years  ago,  and 
«moo  that  datt]  I  have  been  more  or  less  buried  in  the  quiet  and 
almoek  unknown  httle  ishvnd  of  St.  Helena,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
m  mbiakii  to  Umit  ourselves,  as  so  many  speakers  have  done,  at  all  to 
West  Africa.  Afric:i  should  be  viewed,  and  the  entire  qviestion 
1  by  Sir  George's  pup* :r  fihould  be  viewed,  as  a  whole.  I  was 
fami  Sierra  Loone  in  1HH4  to  take  over  the  strip  of  territory 
likh  we  hnd  annexed  between  Sierra  Loono  and  the  Republic  of 
L.ib«ris,  a  lc>ri*:ih  of  180  miles,  and  a  breadth  probably  in  the  widest 
of  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  M'e  contented  ourselves  with 
Uiis,  and  that  was  my  missinn  ;  but  I  hatl  subsidiary  instructions 
to  citiltai'our  to  make  peace  between  some  seventeen  different  tribes 
of  iiaiive«  in  a  minutely  small  area,  whu  had  been  fighting  for  the 
\miX  fifteen  years.  On  the  one  side,  there  were  about  seven  tribes, 
and  on  the  olhnr  eight.  That  is  a  picture  which  might  be  repeated 
almost  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  it  is  that  which  is 
pcoljald^  lho  outcome  of  the  need  for  slaves  that  has  rendered  the 
lAbonr  qnastioQ  such  an  acute  one  in  nearly  all  portions  of  Africa. 
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One  heard  the  other  day  that  many  of  the  gold  mines  were  going  to 
be  closed,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  or  should  be  the  slightest 
occasion  for  anything  of  the  sort  if  we  properly  develop  Africa,  and 
the  only  way  to  develop  it  is  by  railroads.  There  will  then  be  no 
fear  of  our  labour  supply  running  short.  If  wo  push  on  the 
civilising  influences  we  shall  not  only  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  but,  what  is  an  absolute  corollary  to  that,  an  enormous 
demand  for  our  English  products.  When  we  talk  in  the  way  we  do 
about  Africa  with  such  smug  satisfaction,  we  must  remember  that 
Africa  is  very  much  in  the  same  sort  of  condition  that  Scotland  and 
the  border  countries  were  not  very  long  ago.  Every  man's  hand  is 
against  everyone  else,  and  naturally  industry  and  farming  and  all 
cultivation  of  the  soil  are  absolutely  neglected  so  long  as  you  can 
acquire  what  you  want  by  raiding  your  neighbour's  homestead. 
When  that  is  done  away  with  the  whole  question  will  be  solved. 
With  regard  to  the  removing  the  West  Coast  capitals  to  more 
healthy  situations,  I  question  if  it  be  found  possible  to  move  capitals 
in  an  arbitrary  way,  on  the  score  merely  of  health ;  where  other 
considerations  have  come  in  no  doubt  they  have  been  removed,  but 
on  the  sole  ground  of  health  I  doubt  whether  we  could  remove  these 
capitals  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  healthier.  To  a  sea  power  such  as  England  capitals  will  be 
located  in  such  situations  as  the  commercial  needs  of  each  Colony 
dictate. 

The  Chairman  :  The  hour  is  much  too  late  for  me  to  think  of 
addressing  you  at  any  length.  You  will  agree  that  two  things 
have  been  brought  prominently  forward  in  this  discussion — first, 
that  for  considerations  of  health,  as  well  as  of  profitable  trade,  im- 
proved means  of  communication  both  in  the  way  of  harbours  and 
railways  are  desirable  in  tropical  Africa,  and  next,  that  throughout 
the  British  tropical  regions  there  are  great  fields  in  which  the  cul- 
tivation of  articles  largely  in  demand  may  be  developed  and 
multiplied.  The  impression,  left  on  my  mind  is  tliat  it  is  desirable 
a.s  far  as  possible  to  seek  for  new  staples  rather  tiian  to  crowd  the 
home  markets  with  ordinary  produce  like  tea  and  coffee,  which  seem 
in  danger  of  being  over-produced.  I  beg  to  convey  to  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  suggestive  and  interesting 
paper. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
reception,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  thanks  are  very  much 
due  to  those  gentlemen — soldiers,  administrators,  and  merchants — 
whose  remarks  have  given  as  so  much  food  for  reflection,  and  the 
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reaalt,  I  hope,  will  be  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  great  field 
of  promise  we  have  won  for  ourselves  in  tropical  Africa.  But  our 
very  special  thanks  are  due  to  that  most  experienced  Colonial 
statesman  who  has  presided  this  evening  with  such  marked  ability. 
The  Chaxbman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  tbe  Institute  on 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1896,  Sir  Fkedekick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair,  when  Dr.  Charles  Chewikgb,  F.G.B., 
read  a  paper  on 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE   COOLGARDIE 
GOLDFIELDS. 

Befoke  I  enter  upon  my  subject  you  will  permit  mo  to  say  that 
this  paper  is  the  outcome  of  some  fifteen  months  spent  in  travel- 
ling over  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields.  During  that  time  most  of 
the  principal  gold-bearing  areas  were  visited,  and  many  of  them  on 
several  different  occasions.  My  mission  was  twofold.  The  first  and 
principal  object  was  to  study  the  geological  features,  the  origin  of  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  reefs  and  gold  generally  occur  there. 
The  second  was  to  execute  commissions  for  capitalists — e.g.  furnishing 
reports  on  the  different  gold-bearing  areas  or  on  mining  properties. 
When  I  saw  a  good  mine  I  recommended  it ;  but  I  preferred  to  hold 
no  interests  in  mines  myself  in  order  that  I  might  act  dis- 
interestedly and  do  justice  to  my  commissioners.  The  work  I  did 
involved  constant  travel,  and  was  not  only  laborious  but  full  of  dis- 
comforts, and  the  reason  I  came  to  Europe  was  to  recruit  my  health 
by  taking  a  long  sea  voyage.  I  also  wished  to  have  respite  from 
business  and  escape  the  summer  heat  and  dust.  It  may  be 
superfluous  to  add  that  I  refused  all  overtures  to  bring  mining 
properties  to  Europe  for  sale. 

My  proposal  is  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  geological  stand- 
point (avoiding  technical  terms  where  possible),  and  to  give  you 
sound  arguments  for  my  conclusions.  For  obvious  reasons  the  names 
of  mines  will  seldom  be  mentioned.  Each  important  district  that  1 
have  seen  will  bo  described  in  a  few  words,  and  will  receive  what  I 
consider  its  due. 

TorOGRAPHICAL  FeATCKES. 

The  site  of  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields  is  along  the  higher  part  of  a 
dome-shaped  area  of  land,  the  longer  axis  of  which  runs  roughly 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  Western 
Australia  from  Esperance  Bay  to  the  Ashburton  River  would 
follow  approximately  along  this  line.  If  you  were  to  travel  over 
the  ground  from  south  to  north  you  would  find  that  the  country  was, 
in  the  main,  one  vast  plain,  with  a  few  low  hills  scattered  here  and 
there.    You  would  also  see,  when  on  the  elevations,  that  the  hilla 
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■a  a  rule  follow  the  same  direction  :  they  may  be  described  as  low 
ridges.  These  ridges  are  separated  from  one  another  by  shallow 
valloys  that  vary  in  width  from  a  mile  or  so  to  five,  ten,  and 
even  greater.  There  is  little  regularity  in  either  the  elevations 
or  depressions :  they  occur  irregularly  through  the  country.  The 
general  level  of  the  land  from  Dundas — the  most  sonthi^rly  of  the 
group  of  goM-heflring  areas  —  to  Lake  Darlot  on  the  north  would 
STerage,  perhaps,  1,-100  feet  above  the  sea.  For  £fty  miles  on  either 
M^  of  this  axis  line  there  is  but  slight  variation  in  the  altitude, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  country  over  this  area  is  similar. 
The  land  falls  away  from  the  most  elevated  pait  of  the  dome  east- 
ward, until  the  younger  and  horizontally  bedded  rocks  of  the  Great 
Victoria  Desert  are  reached ;  and  to  the  west  and  south  to  the 
Indian  and  Southern  Oceans  rospeclively.  The  decline  gradient  in 
<aeh  ease  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  traveller, 
aud  gives  one  the  impression  of  an  endless  plain  ^'itU  gentle  un- 
dolations  here  and  there. 

Rainpali*  and  Climate. 

The  rainfall  over  the  area  under  consideration  is  very  small,  pro- 
Iwblynot  exceeding  from  live  to  seven  inches  per  auimm.  Accepting 
Ihiflas  the  precipitation,  and  the  evaporation  by  the  sun  and  winds  at 
eight  feet,  we  have  conditions  under  which  no  permanent  surface 
water  can  naturally  exist.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are 
no  running  ntreams  or  permanent  surface  waters  there ;  the  wonder 
would  Ut  if  there  were  any. 

In  summer  the  heat  is  groat,  occasionally  ranging  over  114*  F. 
to  lL«  shade,  but  it  is  the  exception  to  have  close,  disagreeable 
nights  More  often  the  summer  nights  are  perfection,  and,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  **  are  the  best  part  of  the  days."  The  cold  in 
WOkler  is  intense,  but  dry  and  healthy.  Bnow  ia  unknown.  The 
winter  months  are  pleasant.  Rain  falls  at  irregular  intervnls  in 
«ilbtr  sommer  or  winter.  Provided  pure  water  and  good  food  are 
,jiMialc«4i  nf,  Hud  proper  sanitary  precautif»ns  and  rigid  cleanliness 

d  s  practised,  the  field  will  be  found  to  be  healthy. 

^Uat  1.  .- i.-ui^  to  stay  too  long  thoR*  without  a  change. 

BatwMn  tho  long  intervals  of  rain  the  ground  becomes  dry  and 
bed.  and  the  stock  and  trafhc  wear  the  soil  into  fine  powder. 
rammer  through,  winds  blow  with  tremendous  force  almost 
^,^j  day:  these  raise  and  carry  the  dust  for  mik'H.     There  are  few 
plaeei  oo  Ibo  face  of  this  earth  more  disagreeable  than  Coolgardie* 
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Hannans,  or  Menzies  townships  on  a  hot,  windy  summer's  day. 
Whilst  driving  along  the  roads  one  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
so  dense  as  frequently  to  bo  quite  suffocating.  To  see  a  buck-board 
party  arrive  from  one  of  those  "numerous  excursions"  is  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

FOKESTS   AND   VEGETATION. 

The  southern  half  of  the  goldfields,  say  to  forty-five  miles  north 
of  Coolgardie  town,  is  timbered  by  an  open  forest  of  eucalyptus 
trees  that  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet,  and  from  three 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Those  species  known  locally  as 
"  gimlet  wood  "  and  "  salmon  gum  *'  predominate.  These  shed  their 
bark  annually,  and  the  new  bark  presents  delicate  tints  of  red,  pink, 
salmon,  and  green.  The  colours  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other 
by  the  most  gradual  gradations.  From  the  bark  one  might  suppose 
the  wood  to  be  soft  and  sappy,  but  it  is  hard,  and  when  the  gimlet 
wood  is  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.  The  trees 
have  umbrella-shaped  tops,  and  the  leaves  on  the  salmon  gum 
shine  as  though  they  bad  been  varnished.  The  foliage  affords  but 
scanty  shade.  The  quandong  and  kurrajong  are  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  these  grow  only  in  isolated  spots.  One 
often  has  to  travel  for  miles  through  these  forests  to  find  any  grass 
or  bush  that  a  camel  can  eat.  In  other  localities  grass  and  edible 
bushes  are  plentiful  enough. 

Forty-five  miles  north  of  Coolgardie  the  eucalyptus  forests  give 
place  to  mulga,  and  this  continues  to  beyond  Lake  Darldt. 

The  mulga  is  a  smaller  tree  than  the  eucalyptus  :  it  will  serve 
for  fuel  and  many  other  useful  purposes,  such  as  props  and  stays  in 
mines,  but  in  this  northern  half  of  the  goldfield  heavy  timber  will 
have  to  be  carted  for  considerable  distances  in  many  places. 

The  eucalyptus  trees  prove  invaluable  for  building  and  mining, 
and  also  for  fuel.  Straight  lengths  may  usually  be  found  for 
poppetlegs  ;  the  larger  timber  can  be  sawn  to  convenient  sizes. 

The  view  within  these  forests  extends  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
only  and  the  greatest  sameness  prevails ;  in  fact,  in  all  direc- 
tions it  is  absolutely  alike.  Profound  stillncsi  usually  reigns. 
Animal  and  bird  life  is  very  scarce.  The  monotony  of  travel  in 
such  a  country  is  wearisome  beyond  description.  The  number  of  poor 
fellows  who  have  lost  themselves  in  these  terrible  forests  and  died 
of  thirst  will  never  be  known,  but  they  are  many.  You  go  on  and 
on  fondly  hoping  you  will  meet  with  some  change  of  soeneryi 
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lilt  the  changes  are  few  and  far  between,  and  when  they  do  occur 
it  is  asnallj  for  the  worse. 

DlKPICULTIES    THAT   HAVE   BEEN   OVERCOME. 

The  worst  road  on  the  fields  was  from  beyond  Soutbem  Cross 
to  Coolgardio.  All  tratViC,  proviBions,  machinery,  horsefeed,  &c.  had 
to  pftbs  over  that  long,  dusty,  sandy,  wretched  road  ;  it  was  a  perfect 
terror ;  but  now  that  this  piece  of  road  is  bridged  by  a  railway  line 
the  mines  will  develop  faster,  more  machinery  will  be  sent  on  to 
the  fields,  and  the  good  mine?  will  soon  forge  their  way  to  the 
front.  I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  '*  Why  don't  the 
mines  produce  gold  and  give  some  return  ?  "  I  have  explained  to 
them  as  I  do  to  you — and  I  speak  as  one  who  knows  from  much 
experience  in  the  drier  parts  of  Australia  what  the  difficulties  are — 
tluU  the  mines  are  being  developed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
penult.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  sail  water  has  had  to  be 
condensed  for  drinking  purposes  and  for  stock.  You  have  to  go 
ikere  to  see  what  a  tremendous  undertaking  this  has  been.  By 
tlufl  means  people  were  enabled  to  live  in  the  country  ;  they  could 
never  have  stayed  there  and  mastered  it  without.  They  havo 
lunied  condensing  into  a  science,  and  it  is  now  possible,  by  erecting 
condensers  along  any  route,  to  render  the  driest  of  all  dry  parts 
of  Australia  accessible.  Of  course  water  has  to  be  sold  by  the 
gallon  to  pay  for  such  time  and  expense  in  its  production.  The 
usual  price  has  ranged  from  ^<L  to  (>//.  per  gallon,  but  sometimes  as 
high  as  1^.  Then,  again,  chaiV,  oats,  and  bran  were  3^/.  to  biL  per 
lb.  At  such  prices  it  cost  a  HuiaLI  fortune  to  keep  a  liorse.  Other 
thinga  were  in  proportion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
mines  on  Cooljjranlie  were  very  great,  but  notwithstanding  the  up- 
faHl  gaiBe  hundreds  of  plucky  prnspcctors  had  to  contend  with,  they 
stuck  tu  their  work  and  developed  their  claims,  for  they  knew  what 
thejr  were  wortli.  In  my  opinion  tliis  speaks  volumes  for  the  rich- 
ness of  iJie  mines.  The  worst  part  of  the  work  is  now  over,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  good  many  mines  are  on  the  dividend- 
psying  list. 

GEOLOOrCAL   SxROCTrBB. 

T}ui  Founthilion  Hocks  over  the  area  under  notice  are  schists  and 
skies.  Chemically  these  range  from  the  most  acid  to  the  most 
bftsio ;  potrologically  from  amphibole  to  quartz  schist.  The  geo- 
logies age  of  these  '*  oldest  "  ^^ories  of  rocks  is  stilt  undetermined^ 
Cor  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them.     They  are  probably  xi^\. 
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younger  than  Cambrian.  Their  strike  is,  in  general,  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.,  and  they  dip  either  to  the  east  or  west,  usually  at  very  steep 
angles,  or  perpendicular.  Interbedded  with  these,  but  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence,  are  limestones.  I  have  not  seen  good  examples 
myself,  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  this  is  the  case.  Then  there  are 
vast  beds  of  conglomerates  interbedded  with  the  schists  and  slates. 
One  bed  may  bo  seen  Bomo  eight  miles  west  of  Hannans,  and 
another  at  the  White  Feather.  At  the  latter  place  gold-bearing 
quartz  reefs  occur  in  the  conglomerate.  The  composing  pebbles, 
which  arc  well  rounded  at  both  places,  are  cemented  together  by 
siliceous  matter,  and  have  undergone  great  compression.  They  are 
composed  of  limestone,  of  jwrphyry,  of  quartzite,  of  granite,  and 
even  of  almost  pure  magnetite.  By  compression  tlio  limestone 
pebbles  are  seen  to  have  been  drawn  out  into  lenticular-shaped 
bodies.  As  I  shall  again  refer  to  these  foundation  rocks  when 
particularising  the  different  areas,  I  will  merely  add  that  they, 
together  with  the  other  rocks  I  am  aboiit  to  refer  to,  deserve  far 
more  time  and  closer  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to 
them.  They  should  be  mapped  by  competent  geological  surveyors, 
and  be  accurately  determined  both  for  scientific  and  commercial 
reasons.  It  is  in  this  series,  more  often  than  not,  where  the  gold- 
bearing  lodes  and  reefci  are  seen  to  lie.  AVe  will  now  pass  on  to 
note  another  very  important  series. 

The  Eruptive  Bocks  on  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield  are  full  of 
interest,  both  scientifically  and  commercially,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  gold-bearing  reefs  that  occur  in  them  and  also  in  their 
near  proximity,  but  because  it  is  lUoy,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  that  were  the  gold-bringers.  In  my  opinion  the  Coolgaxdio 
Goldfield  is  the  site  of  a  mountain  chain,  or  chains,  that  for  long, 
long  ages  has  been  worn  down,  and  planed  off  so  to  say,  to  its  \Tery 
roots.  What  we  see  now  are  but  the  upturned  edges  of  rocks 
that  during  the  crumpling  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  process  of 
niomitaui  building  there,  formed  quite  elevated  tracts  of  land.  I 
will  ask  you  to  imagine  a  large  mountaui  chain,  nay  hke  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  Esperanee  Bay,  and  possibly  far  south  of  it,  north- 
ward to  beyond  the  Ashburton  River.  I  ask  you  to  admit  that 
this  range  was  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  up  through 
which  vast  masses  of  highly  heated  rock  found  their  way.  Large 
quantities  of  molten  rock  may  have  been  poured  out  on  the  surface, 
but  this  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  remained 
deeply  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  cooled  and 
crystallised  there,  in  cracks  and  immense  fissures,  under  the 
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xoous  prenare  of  overlying  rock.  In  ftict  it  appears  to  me  probable 
{bat  rast  areas  of  land  were  pushed  upwards  to  mako  room  for 
the  tDolt«D  massea,    Thej  are  of  palaeozoic  or  azoic  ages. 

The  OnioiN  of  the  Gold. 

Hpir,  during  the  cooling  of  such  onormous  and  highly  hcuted 
iMa  in  the  heart  of  that  mountain  chain,  you  can  well  imagine 
bow  greatly  the  rocks  in  contact  with  and  adjoiuing  them  would  bo 
afi«cio<l.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  these  contact  effects  will 
know  that  the  character  of  rocks  can  be  entiroly  altered  in  this  way, 
and  certain  minerals  bo  changc<l  to  others.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  bat  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  during  this  *'  cooling  time  " 
a  process  of  extraction  from  the  surrounding  rocks  goes  on. 
8Uioa  (quartx)  may  be  extracted  from  those  minerals  called  "  sili- 
catea.'*  and  the  samo  be  deposited  within  the  cracks  and  fissures  that 
formed  either  by  contraction  or  earth  movements.  We  usually 
of  thiH  as  the  fumarole  or  hydrothermal  period.  Whether  the 
(aMOOS  exhalations  from  the  "  hotpot"  below  brings  the  gold,  or 
vfaatber  the  enormously  highly  heated  waters  and  steam  that  have 
aooooB  to  the  surrounding  rocks  dissolve  the  gold  and  also  other 
aleinenta  oat  of  rocks  that  already  contain  it,  is  not,  to  my  satis- 
fiulion,  determined  yet.  It  is  possible  that  a  commingling  of  the 
two  may  bo  correct.  1  refer  to  the  real  origin  of  the  gold.  While 
gold-bearing  veins  at  Cool^'ardic  occur  in  such  sour  rocks  as  granite 
and  porph}Ty,  it  may  bo  possible  that  the  same  was  dissolved  out  of 
basic  rocks.  On  this  point  I  will  not  commit  myself.  Now  that 
those  large  masses  of  rock  that  were  once  deeply  buried  in  that 
:  moan  tain  chain  have  by  erosion  become  exposed,  we  can  study 
Ibem  ;  they  are  called  "  abyssal  rocks."  The  point  I  wish  hereto 
flispLasiae  is  this — viz.  the  gold-bearing  veins  and  lodes  at  Gool- 
^idie  are  never  far  from  those  abyssal  rocks.  It  matters  not  to 
";t  of  the  field  you  go,  you  are  sure  to  find  them.  I  cannot 
,  ..ny  one  kind  of  rock  that  may  be  said  to  be  the  gold-bringer, 

lor  gold-liearing  reefs  and  lodes  occur  near,  and  in  granite,  diorite, 
lod  porphyry  alike.  I  may  tell  you  that  these  varieties  occur  in  the 
grvataal  pnifusion  all  over  the  goldfield.  Some  are  seen  to  have 
been  crushed  ;  and  it  is  eddent  that  times  of  eruptions  and  cooling 
Wero  fir»Uowed  by  times  of  compression  and  considerable  earth 
movemimt&  During  contractions  the  most  solid  rock  was  squeezed 
tato  lonticolar-shaped  masses,  or  compressed  and  made  fissile  like 
Ihtt  Icarea  of  a  book.  All  of  those  phenomena  appear  to  liavo  been 
rapeated,  perhaps  many  times  over,  for  vast  areas  of  the  first-noted 
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foundation  rocks  are  crushed  abyssal  rocks.  It  is  also  evident  that 
erosion  was  going  on  at  that  time,  because  tliose  conglomerate  beds 
I  have  referred  to  were  in  existence.  Of  crushed  eruptive  rocks  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  diorite  and  porphyry  (?porphyritic 
granite)  are  the  more  common  ;  but  of  both  there  are  numberless 
examples  where  they  appear  to  have  suffered  UtLle  or  no  compres- 
sion, but  the  diorites  have  in  most  cases  undergone  some 
dislocation. 

These  troubled  times,  bo  far  as  I  am  at  the  present  able  to  judge, 
ended  with  those  enormous  eruptions  of  granite,  which  said  rock 
forms  so  much  of  Western  Auati-alia.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  granite  forms  the  fomidation  of  that  part  of  the  Australian 
continent,  but  I  hold  a  differout  opinion,  and  consider  the  schists  of 
far  greater  age,  and  the  [jinnitc  as  intrusive. 

Thk  Pkruanence  of  the  Reefs. 

The  question  of  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  ree& 
lodes  has  received  my  closest  attention.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  gold-bearing  reefs  lie  never  far  from  eruptive  rocks,  and 
that  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  is  duo  to  those  eruptions.  My 
object  in  speaking  in  detail  just  now  was  to  show  why  I  believe 
the  field  to  be  a  permanent  one.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  every  reef  is  going  to  continue  in  depth,  hut  wish  you  to  think 
of  the  Coolgardie  Goldfaeld  as  a  permanent  one,  and  to  beheve  me 
when  I  say  that  the  gold  that  has  up  to  the  present  been  w^on  is  an 
infinitesimal  part  only  of  what  will  be  obtained  by  mining  in  the 
future.  That  the  eruptive  rocks  will  go  down,  you  may  be 
absolutely'  certain  of,  and  there  is  no  reason,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
to  make  one  conclude  that  the  roofs  will  not  follow  them.  There 
are  the  soundest  geological  reasons  for  concluduig  tliat  the  field 
will  prove  permanent. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  may  add  that  good  gold-bearing  reefs 
occur  on  Coolgardie  in  any  and  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  from  the 
most  acid  to  the  most  basic,  in  the  massive  and  foliated  ahke.  I  have 
seen  ihem  in  granite,  in  porphyry,  in  diorite,  in  slates,  and  in  schists 
of  great  variety.  In  the  acid  rocks,  reefs  almost  invariably  occur,  but 
in  the  basic,  both  reefs  and  lodes. 


The  Water  Suppi-t. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rock-holes  and  pools  in  sandy 
and  the  drainage  from  some  granite  outcrop,  conserved  by 
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into  rotten  gr&&ite,  there  is  hardly  a  natural  fresh  water  over  the 
whckle  of  the  goldfield.  When  a  lieavy  drain  gets  on  such  waters 
t}i< '  'is  soon  exhaaated. 

I  over  the  face  of  the  oouniry  are  saline  swamps,  the  so- 
called  '*  Lakes."  They  are  not  lakes,  but  flat  depressions,  lying  as  a 
role  not  much  below  the  level  of  tlio  surrounding  coimtry.  Many  of 
them  arc  of  considerable  area,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the 
map.  Their  sides  are  sometimes  precipitous,  and  hard  rock  forms 
both  sides  and  bed  in  many  of  them.  As  a  rule  the  bed-rock  is 
dose  to  the  surface.  The  covering  of  this  bed-rock  is  composed 
of  bum],  salt,  or  blue  mud.  The  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and 
«itlMr  covered  with  a  naltuo  efflorescence,  ur  salt  and  gypsum, 
or  drifting  sand.  What  was  their  origin  ?  The  dissolving  acids  in 
rain^-atiir.  and  in  waters  holding  certain  sails  in  solution,  when 
rosting  on  rocks,  ciusu  thoir  uiineralogical  composition  to  give  way, 
and  Uiey  decomi^osc  into  sand  and  mother  earth  rapidly.  Flood 
wiiora  find  their  way  into  dcprossious ;  the  salts  in  the  depressions, 
brought  down  by  tht^  flowing  waters  from  the  rocks,  over  and 
ihrongh  which  thoy  pass,  by  evaporation  become  in  excess.  This 
prorents  trees  and  bushes  from  growing  there.  The  rocks  are 
broken  up  by  chemical  action  over  the  floor  of  the  depression,  and 
the  wind  removes  all  loose  material  and  carries  it  far  away  beyond 
tbir  booiids  of  tho  so-called  lake.  Flood  waters  that  stand  for  a 
few  days  after  rain  are  blown  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of 
the  depression  until  ovaiKnulud,  or  Iuivl*  percolated  to  lower  levels, 
but  r<!main  long  enough  for  the  wave^  to  smooth  the  surface.  In 
way  alone  can  I  account  for  these  lakes. 
ittre  you  find  salt  lakes  you  find  salt  water  by  sinking,  and 
luuaUy  plenty  of  it.  South  ot  Menzies  the  greater  numbLT  of  wells 
and  (ihafts  have  struck  salt  wate>r,  but  north  of  that  place  many  fresh 
wells  are  being  discovered.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  rock  through 
wliicli  Iho  percolating  rainwaters,  as  they  smk  lower  and  lower  into 
the  ground,  have  to  pass  that  delorniines  their  quality.  In  the  far 
north  the  rocks  are  more  likely  to  yield  fresh  water,  though  many 
aali  weUs  will  be  struck.  The  fresh  wells  at  Coolgardie  are  in  de- 
eompoecd  granite. 

One  hears  much  about  the  water  question,  and  oiiu  i^  asked 
many  questions  nbout  it.  The  following  is  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
ftajr  to  explain  why  I  think  so — it  would  detain  you  too  long. 
Arteaian  water-bearing  wells  in  the  true  sense,  such  as  occur  in 
tbo  Lake  Eyre  Daain  and  in  Queensland,  will  never  be  obtained  at 
Coolgftrdie.    I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  when  I 
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say  that  there  will  be  largo  supplies  of  water  struck  in  wells,  shans, 
a.Dd  in  bores,  and  in  rare  instances  it  will  rise  above  where  it  is 
struck ;  but  I  think  it  will  rarely  be  got  to  the  Borface  withoat 
pumping. 

As  to  the  doubts  we  hear  expressed,  viz.  that  very  little  water  will 
be  obtained  by  sinking,  I  may  say  that  I  totally  iliBagree,  and  believe 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  obtained  by  deep  sinking.  I  will  ^ 
go  farther,  and  say  that  in  many  places  the  difhculty  will  be  to  kecpfl 
the  supply  down  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  work  the  mines.  Most  of 
the  shafts  are  not  to  water  level,  and  very  few  have  gone  below  that. 
Thpro  will  be  shafts  where  little  or  no  water  can  be  obtained  when 
sunk  in  rock  impervious  to  water — e.g.  at  ]5ailey's  Mine— but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  ehafts  in  the  adjoining  property, 
though  not  nearly  so  deep,  have  good  supplies  of  water  in  them, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Tyndals'  district  close  by. 


Alluvial  Gold  and  Cement  Deposits. 

In  many  places  alluvial  gold,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  discovered' 
on  Coolgardie.  As  the  rocks  and  reefs  eroded  and  the  lighter 
material  was  transported  to  long  distances  by  the  wind,  the  gold 
and  ironstone,  being  of  high  specific  gravity,  remained  behind  and 
formed  what  is  locally  known  as  "  specking  ground."  There  are  no 
rivers  and  no  largo  watercourses  in  the  country  :  what  water  falls 
soaks  into  the  gi'ound,  or  is  evaporated  by  wind  and  sun.  Whether 
there  were  rivers  or  not,  the  beds  of  which  are  now  filled  with  sand 
&c.  is  undetermined.  If  found,  deep  leads  may  at  some  future 
time  be  discovered  in  them. 

At  diilerent  places  on  the  field  are  beds  of  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
&c.,  that  are  sometimes  highly  auriferous — eg,  at  White  Feather  and 
the  Twenty -five  Mile.  These  are  quite  young  in  comparison  with  the 
reefs  and  foundation  rocks, and  unconformable  to  them.  They  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  older  than  tertiary.  The  gold  that  occurs  in 
some,  if  not  all  of  these  deposits  was  derived  from  the  reefs  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  and,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  the 
gold  occurs  irregularly  in  them.  The  Baiid  grains  and  pebbles  are 
well  rounded,  as  if  by  water  action. 

There   are   remnants  of  perhaps   a   tertiary  rock-formation    at 
Coolgardie  Town,  andalflo  at  many  other  places  over  the  field.     This 
is  composed  of  ironstone  conglomerate,  indurated  clay,  and  sandstone, 
and  it  is  possible  it  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  so-called  cetnen 
deposits. 
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The  Reefing  Districts. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  different  districts  on  Coolgardie,  each 
of  wliieh  might  lay  claim  for  its  own  individuality.  It  will  be 
obrious  to  yoa  that  I  can  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
marc  important,  for  lack  of  time^  bvit  others  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  are  deterviog  of  a  lengthened  notice. 

0/  Southern  Cross,  which  is  in  the  Yilgarn  Goldfield,  I  will  simply 
mj  UuU  a  strong  and  permanent  reef  has  been  worked  there  for 
•onto  jTOars.  Four  mines  arc  working  on  this  rcof.  It  has  occurred 
10  me  that  if  those  four  companies  were  to  amalgamate,  the  share- 
holders would  receive  much  better  profits  from  the  mines  than  they 
do  now.  The  reef  strikes  west  of  north  and  east  of  south,  and 
undorlioa  steep  to  the  westward.  IIea\7  dykes  of  diorito  occur  a 
hhari  distance  to  the  wout  of  the  line  of  reef,  and  a  granite  dyke 
inUrsecta  it  in  one  place.  The  enclosing  rocks  are  amphibole 
);cbists ;  tdaty  rocks  and  highly  siliceous  schists  occur  in  the  near 
neighbourhood. 

Dnn^ias,  which  lies  north  of  Esperancc  Bay,  is  charactcrlwd  by 
slaty  rocks,  crushed  and  uncrusherl  diorites,  serpentine,  and  heavy 
eruptions  of  granite.  The  mines  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been 
OTttTsharlowed  by  the  richer  finds  some  few  miles  to  the  north,  the 
name  of  which  district  is  The  Norseman.  A  great  variety  of  dark- 
coloured  scliists  and  slates  and  crushed  diorito  have  hero  been 
intruded  into  by  the  he-aviest  diorite  eruptions  I  have  seen  on  the 
field.  While  the  reefs  follow  a  north-south  strike,  as  a  rule,  and 
underlie  in  general  to  tlio  cast,  this  is  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tions. The  country  appears  to  have  been  much  disturbed,  and 
OFM^kswcre  formed  in  all  directions,  vlxh\  the  reefs  that  now  fill  them 
ahto  run  In  various  directions.  From  what  I  saw  I  conclude  the 
quartz  reefs,  almost  without  exception,  carry  gold  ;  many  of  them  are 
rieh.  Some  are  large  and  others  small.  Good  specimens  are  occa- 
tioiudly  obtained.  The  Adelaide  speculators,  who,  by  the  way,  have 
diancos  of  obtaining  good  information,  are  up  to  their  necks  in 
Norseman  stocks,  and  in  many  cases  they  will,  I  have  httle  doubt, 
come  out  right.     A  niilway  to  Ibis  field  is  badly  ueoded, 

\Vagi4iinofAa  District  Ues  some  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Norseman. 
Its  rocks  arc  similar  to  those  at  the  Norseman,  but  the  schists  show 
up  more  in  evidence.  Gold  occurs  in  quartzite  and  in  tourmalin 
lien  aa  well  as  in  the  ordinary  reefs. 

These  are  the  chief  fields  south  of  Coolgardie  Town.  Many  good 
miaet  have  been  discovered,  but  the  country  is  by  no  means  pro- 
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spected,  and  in  years  to  come  other  good  reefs  will  certainly  be 
found.  I  think  highly  of  this  area.  The  reefs  are  usually  enclosed 
in  diorite,  slate,  or  schists. 

Coolgardie  proper  is  a  large  £eld  in  itself.  It  starts  some  miles 
south  of  the  Londonderry,  and  continues  to  the  north,  past  Cool- 
gardie Town  to  Mount  Burgess,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles  long 
by  (say)  two  miles  broad.  In  this  field,  which  lies  along  a  contact 
zone  between  granite  on  the  west,  and  amphibole  schists  and  diorite 
on  the  east,  phenomenally  rich  discoveries  have  been  made,  such  as 
Baileys  and  the  Londonderry  Mines.  In  the  latter  the  gold  was  in 
white  quartz.  Pegmatite  dykes  are  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  same  occurs  in  the  Londonderry  Beef.  You  know 
how  rich  that  ore  was.  I  have  seen  as  rich  ore  from  Baileys  as 
from  any  mine.  The  gold  is  there  associated  with  gossany  iron- 
stone in  the  upper  levels,  which  represents  the  decomposed  copper, 
iron,  and  arsenical  pyrites  of  the  lower  levels.  Before  I  leave 
these  two  celebrated  mines,  let  me  say  that  what  has  been  may  be 
again  in  equal  or  greater  richness.  It  is  the  character  of  those 
reefs  to  have  the  gold  aggregated  into  patches  of  great  richness. 
The  reefs  are  there,  and  while  they  continue  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  chutes  of  gold.  There  are  other  parts  of 
this  neighbourhood  that,  because  the  gold  does  not  show  in  big 
lumps,  are  not  thought  so  highly  of.  Two  miles  to  the  south* 
east  of  Coolgardie  Town  is  a  group  of  mines  that  are  forcing  their 
attention  on  the  pubhc.  Also  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  town 
the  same  may  be  said.  All  the  foregoing  reefs  are  in  diorite  and 
amphibole  schist. 

AVe  now  have  to  notice  what  is  a  somewhat  singular  feature, 
and  it  will  show  that  one  cannot  be  too  wide-awake  at  Coolgardie 
in  looking  for  gold.  I  refer  to  that  group  of  Mities  around  Tyndals 
situated  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Coolgardie.  Here  we  have 
granite-porphyry  dykes  of  real  eruptive  rock  carrying  gold.  These 
dykes  run  north-south,  and  are  sometimes  fifty  and  probably  over  100 
feet  wide.  They  are  seen  to  have  veins  of  quartz  running  through 
them,  and  also  parallel  with  them  on  the  western  side.  The  ore 
in  these  dykes  is  not  of  high  grade,  but  there  is  any  quantity  of 
it,  and  I  believe  the  ore  is  payable. 

Seven  viiles  northerly  from  Coolgardie  is  a  group  of  mines  of 
which  I  think  highly ;  the  reefs  are  enclosed  in  granite. 

Two  miles  westerly  from  this  graup  is  an  auriferous  lode  similar 
to  those  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

The  Twenty-five  Mile  District  is  also  on  a  contact  zone  between 
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grmni(«  on  the  west  and  amphibole  schists,  slates,  and  diorite  on 
Ibe  e*st.  There  is  a  long  line  here  of  very  soUd  character.  Rich 
ore  and  richer  specimens  are  occasionally  come  upon  in  those 
tmxie^.  The  line  hiis  a  permanent  look  about  it.*  The  same  run 
of  country  continues  on  in  a  N.W.  direction  past  the  Ham1s  Across 
the  6ca  Mine  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  beyond  that  to 
Siberia,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  good  mines  through 
there.  The  developments  have,  so  far,  been  satisfactory.  The  so- 
eallfd  cement  depobits  occur  in  this  district.  Borne  of  thu  reefs 
run  through  decomposed  granite-porphyry  rook. 

The  Black  Flwj^  Brotul  ArTou\  and  Bardock  Field  is,  in  my 
opinion,  n  very  imi>ortftiit  one.  0\er  this  area,  which  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  long  by  from  five  to  fifteen  broad,  are  scAttered 
muiy  good  mines.  This  is  one  of  tliu  largest  lU}  well  as  one  of  tho 
nchcat  and  best  districts  I  have  seen  on  Coolgardie,  and  is  certain 
to  como  well  to  the  front.  The  little  Hill  End  Mine  at  Broad 
Arrow,  of  six  and  a  half  ncres,  has  yielded  about  fifteen  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton,  average,  for  several  months  past. 

Kahjoorlie  or  llannatCs  Field,  through  the  prosperous  yields 
from  the  Lake  View  and  Great  Boulder  Mines,  has  been  much  in 
evidence  for  some  time  past.  Like  Coolgardie.  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  spots  where  allu\nal  gold  was  found  in  the  early  days.  A 
good  many  dryhlowers  still  make  a  living  there.  The  chief  charac- 
lemtic  of  Hannnns  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gold  is  not  only  found 
ta  iix\%xiz  reefs  and  veins  but  in  lodes.  In  addition  to  the  quartz 
rfeina,  that  nm  in  any  direction,  the  main  reefs  and  lodes  follow  a 
N.N.W.  and  8. S.E.  direction  and  are  seen  to  lie  in  and  between  the 
paiiiisg  planes,  and  they  follow  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  schists. 
These  lodes  are  really  altered  bands  of  the  schists.  It  is  often  a 
dtflficull  matter  to  say  without  close  inspection  which  is  lode-matter 
and  which  is  not.  Both  lode-matter  and  the  schists  near  by  carry 
goW.  Numerous  diorite  dykes  traverse  tlio  slates  and  schints  near 
the  lo<lea.  Granite  porphyry  dykes  also  occurin  tho  neighbourhood. 
There  are  several  lodes  there,  but  the  principal  developments  have 
Uken  phvee  along  the  first-worked,  and  main  line,  which  is  proven 
for  perhaps  four  miles.  Some  of  the  mines  along  this  line  have  a 
^r^ftt  futuro  before  them.  There  are  many  claints  tlioro  llmt 
require  more  work  doing  before  their  prosperous  future  can  be  sub- 
slantiat4^.  Tlirre  are  ako  claims  that  have  been  pegged  out  on 
aJibiiah  flats  that  may  or  may  not  have  gold  in  them.  It  is  certain 
that  when  the  mines  get  to  work  they  will  t\im  out  a  lot  of  gold. 
It  if,  however,  as  neoessary  to  exercise  caution  at  Hannaus  as  on 
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any  of  the  other  fields.  I  mention  this  fact  because  speculation  has 
been  at  white  heat,  as  you  know,  at  Hannans  for  some  time  past, 
and  investors  will  do  well  to  look  closely  into  what  they  are  buying 
when  off  the  main  line.  There  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  by 
sinking  at  Hannans,  especially  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
Boulder,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  I  hold  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Hannans  Field. 

TJie  LO.U.  Field,  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Hannans,  possesses 
auriferous  lode-formations  as  well.  Some  of  the  claims  there  are 
lich,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  mining  district.  Heavy  diorite 
dykes  occur  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kuriialpi  is  situated  some  ninety  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of 
Coolgardie.  There  are  several  good  quartz  reefs  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  most  important  factor  here  is  the  site  of  the  Alluvial 
Field.  While  the  gold  was,  for  some  time,  got  in  plenty  at 
Coolgardie,  Hannans,  and  other  places,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Kumalpi  was  the  richest  of  them  all.  The  gold  was  got  in 
great  lumps,  and  plenty  of  them.  Occasionally  an  odd  lump  is 
still  picked  up  there.  This  gold  was  eroded  out  of  soft  muUocky 
lodes  that  traverse  the  country  in  a  north-south  direction.  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  the  gold  has  come  straight  from  the  lodes  ; 
it  has  not  travelled.  In  a  claim  that  takes  in,  what  was  once  a 
rich  patch  of  alluvial,  some  prospectors  have  opened  out  a  lode,  the 
future  of  which  may  surprise  some  of  us,  for  in  mining,  equally 
heavy  lumps  are  likely  to  be  met  with.  In  my  opinion  Kumalpi 
has  a  brilliant  future  before  it. 

White  Feather  possesses  some  good  mines,  while  to  the  north 
and  north-east  are  mines  the  prospects  of  which  are  as  bright  as 
one  could  wish. 

At  the  Ninety  Mile  heavy  quartz  reefs  occur,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 

Menzies  is  a  rich  good  lino  of  reefs  that  runs  for  some  miles :  it 
is  developing  well,  and  some  good  mines  are  there.  The  formation 
is  amphibole  schists  and  diorite  dykes. 

Niagara  is  forty  miles  north-easterly  from  Menzies :  it  is  a  new 
field  and  a  very  large  one,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  many. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  fresh- water  wells,  as  have  the  districts  to 
the  northward  and  north-east.  Some  rich  discoveries  have  been 
and  are  still  being  made  hereabouts.  Granite  and  slaty  rocks,  with 
diorite  dykes,  predominate. 

In  the  Mount  Malcolm  District  are  some  large  and  right  good 
shows  that  will  prove  to  be  highly  payable  mioes.    From  that 
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Mount,  eastward  to  Mount  Margarett  and  south-east  of  that  line  to 
Ytirilla  and  Redcastle,  aro  many  good  claims  only  now  being 
opened  np.  Then  nortb-oast  of  Mount  Margaret  is  the  Hawk's 
Nest,  and  beyond  that  is  Crau-fords,  I  have  not  time  to  more 
tlian  mention  the  names  of  these  districts  ;  some  of  them  arc  very 
largo  and  are  in  their  infancy  ;  thoro  are  good  shows  in  each,  and 
in  time  they  will  demand  attention. 

Lake  Darldt  and  other  districts  are  farther  to  the  north,  and 
Uienco  on  the  road  to  Cue  is  Lawlors.  I  have  not  seen  these, 
bat  thvy  are  thought  highly  of  by  people  I  have  mot  who  have  seen 
them.  There  are  many  other  places  where  gold-bearing  reefs 
oeear,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you. 

Some  RKgLiuiiMKNxs  of  Tin:  Field. 

In  a  oountry  such  as  Coolgardie  is,  a  \-igorous  water  conservation 
policy  i«  necessary.  The  Western  Austrohan  Administration  aro 
«liv9  to  this  fact,  and  purpose  doing  what  is  really  necessary. 

Coolgardie,  as  j^ou  may  know,  is  just  about  being  connected  with 
Perth  and  Albany  by  railway,  and  tJjo  line  is  to  be  extended  forth- 
with to  Hannans.  Thence  that  line  must  at  some  future  time  be 
eitemled  eastward  to  Kurnalpi,  vdih  side  linea  where  needed, 

A  lino  to  Menzies  is  prognosticated,  and  in  a  few  months  should 

be  an  accomplidhod  fact.     It  will  need  to  be  further  extended  to 

Kia|[ar&,  and  on  through  the  MouiU  Malcolm  District  to  Lake  DarI6t, 

ftod  past  Lawlors,  connecting  with  Cue,  with  side  lines  where 

roquinsl.    Then,  it  seems  to  me,  another  lino  will  have  to  be 

eonstmcted  from  Esperauce  Bay  to  the  Norseman,  and   perhaps 

[jiorth.    through    Wagiemoola,    to   Coolgardie.      This    may   seem 

■TaUier  a   large   order,  but   the  sooner  the    lines   aro  erected   the 

'betK«r  for  tho  field  in  general,  and  for  the  shareholders  in  the  mines 

in   particular.     Witliout  railways  the  mines  cannot   pay  as   they 

lould  do*     llierc  are  no  great  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome 

the  construction  of  railway  lines  at  Coolgardie.     They  can  be 

itructed  speedily  and  wonderfully  clieap.     The  cost  of  erecting 

h«  pcmtanent  way  from  Southern  Cross  to  Coolgardie  was  only 

AdO  per  mile,  and  since  then  a  contract  has  been  let  on  the  Cue 

ifK-lh  leaser  sum  per  mile  than  that  oven.     The  contractor  is 

to  carry  goods  and  passengers,  and  to  make  a  reasonable 

^e  ;  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  very  cheaply. 

ooantry  ia  so  level  that  hardly  any  cuttings  or  culverts  have  to 

madOt  1^*1  ^^  bridgee  are  required ;  the  Ecrub  and  timber  has 

jnat  to  be  cleared  away.    With  the  splendid  income  that  is  being 
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derived  from  customa  dues,  miner's  rights,  and  lease  fees,  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  may  be  carried  out  exclusive  of 
borro-wed  capital,  and  if  the  leaseholders  are  wise  they  will  see 
that  this  work  is  done. 

The  FuTUiiE  Prospects  or  thk  Field. 

Western   Australia,  the  Colony  in  which  the  goldfield  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about  is  situated,  has,  during  the  last  throe  or  four 
years,  been  transformed  from  a  poverty-stricken  to  an  affluent  State. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  gold- 
mines wholly  and  solely.     The  gold  induced  an  influx  of  population  ; 
the  new  arrivals  all  brought  some  money  which   thoy  spend  in  the 
country  ;  this  gives  trade  a  fillip.     The  customs  receipts  swelled  into 
considerable  proportions.     The  revenue  from  lease  fees  increased  by 
leaps   and  bounds.      The   railways    became    payable,    and    even 
prosperously  so.     The  site  of  the  goldfield  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  a  part  so  hopelessly  barren  that   no  living  soul  save  an 
aboriginal  would,  on  any  account,  live  there.  The  emaciated  physique 
of  the  few  native  inhabitants  showed,  ns  did  the  rarity  of  animal  and 
bird  life,  what  a  God-forsaken  country  it  was.     But  the  discovery 
of    gold   soon   altered   the  prevailing  condition  of  things.      The 
ingenuity  of  men  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  and  thoy  discovered  how 
this  country,  desolate  as  it  was,  could  be  brought  into  subjection, 
"When  I  think  of  what  the  country  was  only  a  short  time  ago,  and 
what  it  is  now,  my  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  for 
the  brave  fellows   who  have  done  the  inventive,  daring,  pioneering 
work.     Hand  in  hand  with  this  great  changu  of  things  must  over  be 
linked  the  name  of  Sir  John   Forrest.      His  explorations  in  more 
youthful  days  had  been  exactly  the  training  the  General  required  to 
guide  the  helm.   That  excellent  judgment  which  made  him  the  best 
and  most  successful  explorer  Weateru  Australia  ever  produced,  has 
also  been  used  i^nbh  equal  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  las  duties  as 
Premier  of  the  Colony.     That  ho  will  sy  fit  to  shako  off  the  shackles 
of  old  Conservative  Western  Australia  and  throw  his  great  influence 
into  the  balance  for  "  speedy  development  for  the  goldfields  *'  I  have 
little  doubt,  as  he  has  already  done. 

The  area  we  have  had  under  review  measures  about  two  hundred 
miles  wide  by  three  hundred  long.  Wliat  number  of  mines  will 
eventually  be  worked  in  this  alone,  I  am  afraid  to  say.  The 
yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  will  exceed 
that  of  most  goldfields.  The  numbers  of  reefs  that  are  known  to 
be  auriferous  have  probably  never  had  an  equal  on  any  goldiield. 
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New  discoveries  are  being  made  all  over  the  field  almost  daily. 
The  developments  so  far,  I  consider,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  are 
encouraging  and  satis£a.ctory. 

If  sufficient  gold  is  in  the  ore  it  matters  not  where  a  mine  is 
situated ;  it  should  and  can  be  payably  worked.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  enemy  to  genuine  mining  and  successful  flotation 
is  fashion.  I  have  known  mines  sold  for  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  that  had  scarcely  any  prospect  of  ever  turning  out  one  single 
ounce  of  gold,  simply  because  they  were  situated  in  a  fashionable 
^strict.  At  the  same  time  really  valuable  mines  in  a  little  known 
and  less-thought-of  district  went  a-begging  for  a  purchaser  at  any 
price. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield.  This,  I 
may  teU  you,  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  gold-bearing 
country  in  Western  Australia.  At  intervals  gold-bearing  areas 
extend  far  away  to  the  north  to  near  Cambridge  Gulf.  With  such  an 
extent  of  auriferous  country  no  surprise  need  bo  felt  at  a  constant 
supply  of  mines  being  brought  to  London.  The  Colonists  have  not 
the  capital  to  develop  so  many,  leave  alone  to  put  machinery  on  and 
work  them. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  good  accurate  accounts  of  the 
mines,  but  also  of  the  accessibility  to  and  possibilities  of  working 
them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  when  the  ffoldmines  in 
Western  Australia  are  fully  developed  and  vigorously  worked  the 
yield  of  gold  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  great.  There  iH  no  specula- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  about  the  future  of  what  I  liave  seen. 
Qold-mining  will  be  an  industry  there  ;  it  has  come  to  stay,  and 
the  field  is  a  large,  rich,  and  permanent  one. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following  took  part: --Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  Mr.  .Tamos  ^^c^^urray,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Edmund  Mitchell,  Mr.  II.  Woia-Rlnnddl,   and  the 

Chairman.    Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Reader  of  the  Paper  and  the 

Churman  were  passed. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Boyal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  March  81,  1896,  when 
Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G.,  read  a  paper  on  "  British  Eule  in 
Malaya," 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  17  Resident  and  12  Non-Besident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Anton  Bertram,  Frederick  Wm.  Botid,  William  Cleaver^  Major  Edward  F. 
CoateSy  Richard  Combe,  Henry  E.  Hurst,  L.  O.  Johnson^  Edward  J.  PaytUt 
Hon  William  P.  Reeves  {Agent-General  for  New  Zealand),  Joseph  Rippon, 
William  Schlich,  Ph.D.,  CLE.,  John  K.  Starley,  Major-Oemral  Charlet  S. 
Sturt,  if.  fl.  Foq^uett  Sutton,  Martin  J.  Sutton,  S.  Hartley  Watson,  J.  Henry 
WilU, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Frank  Bissenberger  {Western  Australia),  John  Freeman  {Uatal),  Douglas  H, 
Johnston  {New  South  Wales),  Charles  Leonard  {Transvaal),  X>avid  Lindsay, 
F.R.G.S.  {Western  Australia),  Walter  Lindup  {Natal),  AUister  M.  Miller 
{Matabeleland),  William  E.  Moulsdale  {Straits  Settlements),  Hon.  George  W, 
Neville.  M.L.C.  {Lagos),  Arthur  Nichols  {Egypt),  Hector  J.  Smith  (New  Zea- 
land), Thomas  J.  Stuart  {New  Zealand). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Govemments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  This  is  a  special  Meeting  called  to  hear  Mr. 
Swettenham  give  us  an  account  of  British  rule  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, an  opportunity  which,  I  think,  those  who  belong  to  the 
Institute  and  their  friends  would  consider  should  not  have  been 
lost.  He  is  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  this  Meeting  has 
been  arranged  specially  to  hear  the  paper  he  has  prepared.     We 
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are  indebted  to  the  Hoyal  United  Service  Institution  for  the  use  of 
their  rooms  in  place  of  our  ordinary  meeting  place,  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  where,  I  may  say,  our  meetings  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
dinner,  which  in  this  instance  we  have  had  to  forego.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  my  friend  Mr.  Swettonham,  than  whom 
tiiAre  is  no  one  who  can  speak  with  such  authority  on  British  rule 
in  Maliya. 

Mr.  Swettenham  then  read  his  Paper  on 
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77t«  MdUiy  States  before  the  culvent  of  foreign  influence  and  the 
special  difficulties  in  introducing  a  better  fomi  of  govern- 
ment, 

TniusK  papeni  dealing  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  been  read 
Wore  this  Institute,  the  first  in  1W74,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray, 
Mititiad  *' Settlements  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,"  the  second  by 
the  late  Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  in  1880,  entitled  "  The  Straits  Settlements 
mod  Brilish  Malaya,"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  in  1891» 
oo  *'  The  Malay  Peninsula ;  its  Resources  and  Prospects."  I  don't 
ihink  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  trespass  on  the  ground 
watered  by  any  of  my  distinguished  predecessors. 

I  had  meant  to  call  my  paper  "  The  British  Government  of 
Native  Races,"  but  I  felt  that  the  subject  was  too  wide  and  too  open 
to  controversy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  allotted  to  a  lecture  of 
thi^  kind ;  I  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  give  to  your 

^^omidention  an  account  of  "  British  Rule  in  Maldya/'  as  illus- 
krmtini^  a  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  instance  of  the  British 
government  of  native   races— a  subject    which  is  certainly  not 

'Without   inti'rcst,   however  I  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  altrac- 


I  fiay  tlie  case  is  special,  because  the  Malay  is  imbued  vnth  peculiar 
ehAracteristics  which  make  him  unusually  difficult  to  deal  with, 
,snd  as  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  our  close  intimacy  witli 
kyafiairs,  and  that  took  place  in  the  year  1674, 1  had  bettor  usl;  the 
t«i8e,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  infer  that  everything  that 
then  is  altered  now.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  up  to  January 
L974  BO  Utile  wa£  known  of  the  Malay  or  his  homo  ;  but  it  is  no 
in  to  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  not  in  the  Straits 
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Settlements  half-a-dozen  Europeans  who  ccjuld  Lave  coiTecUy  stal 
the  names  of  the  Malay  States  or  the  titles  by  which  their  rulers 
were  known.  The  Straits  Settlements,  as  you  know,  is  an 
exceedingly  ill-named  Crown  Colony,  embracing  the  small  island  ot 
Singapore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  the 
smaller  island  of  Penang,  360  miles  further  north,  with  two  strips 
of  the  Peninsula  called  respectively  Province  Wellesley  and  the 
Dindings,  and  yet  another  strip  of  the  mainland,  called  Malacca,  lying 
between  Singapore  and  Peiiang.  The  country  from  which  Singa- 
pore is  divided  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  is  Johor,  and  between 
Johor  and  Province  Wellesley  lie  all  the  States  over  which  we  have 
established  our  influence  since  1871.  They  are,  going  northwards 
from  Johor :  the  Negri  Sembilan  or  Nine  States,  at  the  back  of 
Malacca,  and  Pabang  to  the  cast  and  north  of  them ;  then 
Selaugor,  and  lastly  Porak,  the  northern  district  of  which  marcliea 
with  Province  Wellesley.  It  is  convenient  here  to  state  that, 
on  the  east  coast,  there  are  two  independent  Malay  States, 
Trengganu  and  Kelantan,  north  of  Pahang ;  there  are  iilso  a  number 
of  small  States  (formerly  called  Patani)  under  Siamese  influence  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Kelantau,  and  there  is  the  State  of  Kedah 
(now  also  under  Siamese  control)  to  the  north  of  Provinoo 
Wellesley.  It  was  from  the  Raja  of  Kedah  that  the  East  India 
Company  purchased  the  island  of  Penonj^  and  the  strip  of  mainland 
called  Province  Wellesley  in  1786,  undone  of  the  condiiions  of  that 
purchase  was  that  tlie  Ruler  of  Kedah  should  be  protected  against 
his  enemies.  The  Honourable  Company,  however,  failed  to  observe 
that  condition  of  tho  bargain,  and  the  Siamese  shortly  afterward? 
attacked  and  conquered  Kedah,  drivinf^  tho  Sultan  to  an  asylum  in 
the  Company's  territory. 

These  are  dull  particulars,  but  they  are  necessary  to  convey  some 
va^e  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  remote  countries  in 
whose  later  hiat-ory  I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  also  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  *'  the  Straits  Settlements  " — which  in  truth  suggests  nothing 
at  all — is  but  an  empty  sound  to  those  who  live  8,000  miles  awa^, 
it  is  certainly  curious  that,  while  the  Colony,  in  part,  was  actiially  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  its  inhabitants,  witli  few  exceptions,  knew 
almost  as  little  of  the  rest  of  the  land  as  they  might  be  expected 
to  I'w^'w  of  Patagonia. 

he  state  of  ignorance  regarding  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
kants  in  1874,  I  can  speak  from  personal  kuowledgo, 
Hu*  of  contradiction,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  bC'Cn  able  to 
our  predecessors  were  not  much  better  informed  than  we 
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id  no  one  who  has  left  nny  written  record  of  his  experience 
any  more  of  the  interior  than  could  be  learnt  by  the  briefest 
and  most  eursory  visit  to  liome  place  of  comparatively  easy  access. 
I  may.  however,  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  statement  that  my 
firiend,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  newly  appointed  Resident  of  PaJaang,  was, 
so  C^  as  we  know,  the  tirst  white  man  who  ever  got  any  distance 
tatoTreugganu  and  Kelantan.  Ills  journey  was  made  last  year,  and 
bo  went,  act  alone,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  considerable  armed  expe* 

So  much  for  the  country  and  our  knowledge  of  it.  As  no  one 
eonld  guide  us  to  the  placo  it  will  be  understood  that  we  were  hope- 
leealy  ignorant  of  the  people.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  the  Malay 
for  yoU|  I  have  done  that  elsewhere,  bub  I  question  whether  there 
w&s,  in  1874<  an  Eastern  more  diflicult  for  an  Englishman  to 
Approach,  to  ooucLliatc,  to  undoi'sUuid,  or  to  appreciate.  Tlie 
native  of  the  Goldt^n  Chersonese  has  been  well  styled  **  the  mys- 
terious Malay."  When  wo  first  attempted  to  help  him,  and  teach 
him  how  to  help  himself,  he  was  an  unread  book  to  us— a  book 
written  in  a  language  wc  did  not  understand ;  a  book  of  which  wo 
had  scarcely  seen  the  cover.  Beyond  this,  the  Malay  did  not  want 
as;  his  jungles  and  hiB  rivers  were  all-sufHcing,  his  traditions  told 
him  nothing  of  the  white  man.  except  that  a  few  had  come  to  trade 
with  him  in  the  past  centuripp,  but  they  liad  either  left  of  their  own 
aeoord  or  he  had  ijot  rid  of  them  by  his  ovm  peculiar  methods,  and 
no  real  punishment  had  overtaken  the  murderers  of  an  isolated 
garrison  or  the  pirates  of  a  lonely  sailing  ship.  The  up-country 
Malay  used  to  be  so  tittle  of  a  traveller  that,  in  the  days  I  speak  of, 
itvr  of  those  who  lived  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  had  ever  seen  it, 
and  thifi,  ftdded  to  the  fact  that  no  stranger  ever  trusted  himself 
Into  ihd  fastnesses  of  the  PeninsLuIa,  will  explain  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  people  as  to  all  matters  beyond  the  narrow  confines, 
not  only  of  their  own  StaUs,  but  of  their  own  villages.  When  I 
ikni  went  into  the  Malay  States  the  Malays  of  Perak  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  British  soldier  or  sailor  ever  making  his  way  through 
Uuiir  roadless  forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  beheved  that  if 
they  oould  get  rid  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Birch  and  me,  the  only  two  whito 
men  they  knew,  no  others  would  ever  come  to  seek  satisfaction  of 
them. 

In  order  to  appreciate  tlie  people,  to  secure  their  trust  and  sym- 

iry  to  got  to  them,  to  speak  to  tlieni,  to  under- 

iiate  them.    It  was  an  undertaking  for  which 

were  not  then  quaUfied,  and  I  have  insisted  upon  the  premises 
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because  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  task  we 
undertook  in  trying  to  make  ourselveR,  our  metlioda  of  government, 
our  ways  of  life  and  of  looking  at  things,  acceptable  to  the  mysterious, 
the  dignified,  the  suspicious,  the  high-spirited  Malay.  Add  to  what 
I  have  already  said  that  the  foreigner,  the  interloper,  the  introducer 
of  new  and  distasteful  ideas  was  at  least  a  professing  Christian, 
while  the  Malay  was  something  more  than  a  professing  Muham- 
madan,  and  you  have  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on  which  we  entered. 
with  characteristic  lightheartedness,  into  a  position  that  has,  I  be- 
lieve, no  exact  parallel  tn  English  administrative  experiments. 

With  such  antagonistic  elements  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
first  development  should  have  been  the  assassination  of  the  officer 
who  represented  the  uprooting  of  old  Malay  life  and  the  passage  of 
power  from  hereditary  Muhammadan  chiefs  to  the  dictate  of  an  un- 
known but  infidel  stranger.  It  is  true  the  solitary  white  man  had 
foreseen  this  contingency  and  bad  told  the  people  to  whom  be  was 
sent  that  behind  him  there  was  a  power  that,  having  once  set  its 
hand  to  the  plough,  never  looked  back  ;  but  it  was  natural  that  the 
Malays,  circumstanced  as  I  have  described  them,  should  smile  at 
this  statement  and  prefer  to  believe  that  the  white  man  was  seeking 
his  own  pro&t  and  aggrandisement  and  had  nothing  to  support  him 
beyond  what  they  could  see. 

n. 

A  brief  account  of  British  interference  in  MalAya. 

It  will  be  aaked  how  and  why  we  were  in  the  Peninsula  at  all,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Colony.  If  I  try 
to  answer  this  question  with  the  brevity  necessary  to  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  you  will  understEind  that  a  real  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  our  interference  in  the  Malay  States  m  1874, 
cannot  be  given  in  such  narrow  limits. 

The  highest  British  authority  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  I  have  already  named.  The  settlements 
contained  in  it  formed  an  Indian  Presidency,  first  under  the  old 
Company  and  then  under  the  Indian  Government,  until,  in  1867, 
they  were  converted  into  a  Crown  Colony  by  desire  of  the  European 
inhabitants.  Outside  their  proper  jurisdiction  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Governors  of  the  Straits  had  always  had  to  deal  with  what 
had  been  to  them  a  serious  bugbear,  the  indopondout  Malay  States, 
of  which  they  knew  practically  nothing,  except  that  they  were  the 
hotbeds  of  internal  feud  and  external  piracy  and  raid ;  that  they 
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were  the  cause  of  constant  trouble  in  themselves  and  complaint  from 
British  subjects  ;  that  no  satisfaction  whatever  was  to  be  got  out  of 
them  under  any  circunistnnccs  ;  and  that  the  distant  authority,  to 
which  tho  Governor  felt  he  must  refer  these  extra-territorial  ques- 
tions, invariably  declined  to  consent  to  any  measures  of  coercion 
being  taken  to  brinf^  recalcitrant  ^falay  rajas  to  reason,  or  to  enforce 
mny  orders  or  advice  which  the  Governor  might  think  it  necessary 
or  expedient  to  offer.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  British  sub> 
jeota  in  tho  Straits  were  warned  that,  if  they  chose  to  seek  adventure 
or  profit  in  the  Malay  States,  they  would  do  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  it  \^'ae  concluded  that  if  they  got  into  trouble  they  could  get 
Ihemselvea  out  of  it  without  any  hope  of  assistance  from  the  British 
Ooremment.  In  the  face  of  modem  views  of  British  expansion  all 
UuB  sounds  very  long  a<co  and  far  away,  but  it  was  as  I  have  stated 
until  Lieut-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  became  Governor  of  the 
Straits  in  1673.  With  his  coming,  there  was  a  change  of  policy,  and 
M,  at  that  moment,  tho  state  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  its  very  worst. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  took  advantage  of  the  position  and  of  his  insfcruc- 
iiODs  to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  afifairs  that  had  become  well  nigh 
intolerable.  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  circumstances ;  I  have 
partiaUy  done  so  in  another  paper  ;  but  the  most  violent  struggles 
were  going  on  in  P^rak  and  Selaugor,  both  Malays  and  Chinese 
being  equally  concerned,  and  both  States  were  being  rapidly  depopu- 
lated. The  small  States  round  Malacca  (now  happily  united  into 
oDc)  were  each  and  all  in  a  state  of  ferment  if  not  of  open  fighting, 
azid,  worse  than  all,  these  quarrels  on  our  borders  were  spreading  to 
the  Colony,  our  |>olice  stations  were  attacked,  the  Penang  house  of 
a  rich  P^rak  chief  was  actually  blown  up,  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
its  owner,  and  every  day  peaceful  liritish  subjects  saihng  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  were  murdered  and  their  veHsels  looted  and 
burned.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  these  proceedings  continued  for 
months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  British  war  vessels  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  shipping  and  secure  the  pirates.  Owing 
to  the  nalnre  of  the  coast,  a  complete  network  of  creeks,  known  only 
to  the  pirates  and  guarded  by  an  immense  mud  bank,  the  efforts  of 
oar  navy  were  without  result,  and  matters  culminated  in  an  attack 
hy  the  pirates  on  boats  manned  by  British  crews,  when  two  naval 
oflSoera  were  seriously  wounded. 

That  seemed  to  bo  provocation  enough,  and  the  Government  of 
the  day  must.  I  think,  have  determined  that  something  ought  to  be 
d08#^what  that  something  should  be,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  with 
^ttncteristic  promptitude,  very  soon  dfcided.    A  P^r^  raja  had 
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-written  to  the  Governor,  explaining  that  he,  the  rightful  heir  to 
position  of  Sultan,  had  been  sapplaubed.  The  raja  asked  for  thdj 
Governor's  assistance  to  secure  his  birthright,  and  also  request 
that  a  British  officer  might  be  sent  to  him  to  teach  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  him  with  a  soit-'l 
able  residence  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  salary  and  all  other 
expenses  out  of  the  revenues  of  Lhe  country.  I  believe  that  this 
was  the  first  suggestion  of  the  residential  idea,  and,  if  I  am  right,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  it  should  have  oiiginated,  even 
in  its  crudest  form,  in  the  Malay  States.  An  experienced  officer 
\ya3  sent  to  Porak  to  make  iu(]iiiries,  and  his  report  was  to  tho 
effect  thai  this  raja's  claims  were  good,  but  that,  for  various 
reasons,  mainly  traceable  to  his  own  neglect  of  estabUahed  customs, 
he  had  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  man  who  did  not,  on  his 
father':^  side,  belong  to  the  ruling  family  of  Pfirak.  That  was  for 
the  Malay  question  interesting  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  was  like 
others  that  had  preceded  it  in  o'Jicr  States  without  leading  to  any 
interference  on  our  part.  At  this  time  there  were  many  thousands 
of  Chinese  mining  in  Pcmk,  and  the  war  of  Chinese  factions,  already 
answerable  for  such  incidents  ns  the  slaughter  of  8,000  x>eople 
in  one  day,  a  naval  engagcmont  which  would  malce  a  story 
of  its  own,  tho  \-iolent  antagonism  of  Chinese  secret  societies  in  the 
neighboimug  Colony,  and  tho  daily  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  were,  however,  new  factors  in  Malay  politics,  and  they  seri- 
ously threatened,  if  they  had  not  alreai^y  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the 
British  Settlements.  Governor  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  instructions 
were  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Malay  affairs,  specially  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  British  officer  to  reside  in  MalAya,  but 
he  saw  that  this  was  an  emergency  where  half- measures  were  use^l 
less,  and,  having  first  secured  the  acceptance  by  tho  Chinese  of  hi»l 
arbitration  in  their  quarrel,  he  summoned  the  Pcrak  chiefs  to  a 
meeting  and  made  with  them  the  Treaty  of  January  20,  1874,  by 
which  I^ja  Abdullah  was  ackniowledged  to  be  Sultan  of  Pcrak,  and 
pi*ovision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  officer, 
styled  British  Resident,  whose  adWce  was  to  be  asked  and 
upon  in  all  matters  other  than  those  affecting  the  Muhi 
religion  or  Malay  custom.  Tiiis  officer  was  also,  by  the  treaty, 
entrusted  with  the  collection  and  expenditure  Oi  all  the  revenues  of 
the  State. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  that  officer'i^ 
tion,      The  first  man  wh?  undertook  it,  or  rather  the  first  whdH 

uolly  held  the  substantive  appointment  and  attempted  to  difi- 
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dkftrsv  its  dnties,  was  Mr.  J.  W.  W,  Birch,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  Straita  Settlemonta.  His  abilities  were  great,  his  energy 
extnocdinary,  but  be  did  not  speak  Malay  or  understand  the 
people  with  whom  be  had  to  deal.  He  was  nuirdered  in  November 
1875— murrlereil  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of  foreign  interference,  the 
inloltfauce  of  the  white  man's  control— and  it  is  extremely  likely 
tluU  at  that  time  a  better  knowledge  of  things  Malayan  would  not 
bftV»0aved  the  Brilisb  representative.  His  death  was  very  amply 
avenged  ;  none  uf  his  actual  murderers  csca[>ed,  and  many  of  those 
whn  had  openly  or  surreptitiously  consented  to  the  crime  also  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  participation  in  it.  More  than  this,  the 
country  was  occupied  by  British  troops  for  months,  and  the  Malays, 
to  tlieir  intense  surprise,  saw  both  the  British  soldier  and  blne- 
JAckel  iu  inland  strongholds  where  no  white  face  had  ever  before  been 
seen,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  man  whoso  death  they  had  come 
to  ftvenge. 

Thiriexpodition,  and  tlie  cause  of  it,  weronotinoidentsof  Sir  Andrew 
Cbirk«*6  government ;  ho  had  alroixdy  left  the  Straits,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  that  the  small  cloud  of 
possible  trouble  first  appeared  on  tlio  horizon.  Tlio  Perak  difficulty 
■rffmfd  to  be  solved,  and  Sir  Andrew  had  at  once  taken  up  the 
CMca  of  Selangor  and  Sungei  U jong,  placing  British  residents  in 
both  of  them,  and  in  tlio  latter  having  to  deal  with  the  armed 
realstAnce  of  a  dissatisfied  chief,  who  aftor  defeat  fled  the  State 
and  eventually  took  up  his  residence  iu  Singapore. 

Stmgei  I'jong  and  tho  Negri  Sembilan  subsequently  were  the 
IMnes  of  considerable  fighting,  and  both  of  them  experienced  the 
beaefita  of  occupation  by  a  British  military  expedition.  I  say 
-b«nfffit«  advisedly,  I  do  not  mean  tliat  a  niilitury  expedition  is  all 
beneiit  to  thone  against  whom  it  is  sent,  far  from  it;  but  I  mean 
Uwi  in  the  Mahiya  of  those  days,  no  amount  of  good  advice,  no 
Mcriilce  of  hidividual  lives,  no  miauionary  ofTort  oven,  could  have 
«}oae  90  iituch  for  tho  Malays,  or,  tu  spoak  candidly,  for  us,  as  this 
«bow  of  force.  Tho  actual  amount  of  damage  done  in  killing, 
irofmdiiig,  or  lootiny:  was  very  small  indeed  ;  everyone  was  treated 
«a  %  (fiund  who  did  not  conclusively  prove  himself  to  be  an  enemy, 
mud  the  people  hail  very  little  feeling  in  the  matter ;  but  thu  chiefs, 
wbo  »Uttie  had  anything  to  lose  by  uur  advent,  realised  at  last 
thai  the  British  power  really  existed,  and  could  make  itself  felt  in 
a  way  that  was  as  novel  to  them  as  it  was  disagreeable. 

Von  are  now  in  possession  of  the  facta  which  led  to  the  accept- 
of  a  Malay  invitation  to  send  a  British  officer  to  teach  British 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Eoyal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1896,  when 
Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G.,  read  a  paper  on  "  British  Rule  in 
Malaya." 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  17  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Anion  Bertram,  Frederick  Wni.  Bond,  WiUia7n  Cleaver^  Major  Edward  F. 
Coates,  Richard  Combe,  Henry  E.  Hurst,  L.  O.  Johnson,  Edward  J.  Payne, 
Hon  William  P.  Beeves  {Agent-General  for  New  Zealand),  Joseph  RtppoUt 
William  Schlich,  Ph.D.,  CJ.E.,  John  K.  Starley,  Major-Qeneral  Charles  8. 
Sturt,  M.  H.  Foquett  Sutton,  Martin  J.  Sutton,  S.Hartley  Watson,  J,  Henry 
WilU. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Frank  Bissenberger  {Western  Australia),  John  Freeman  {Natal),  Douglas  H. 
Johnston  {New  South  Wales),  Charles  Leonard  {Transvaal),  David  Lindsay, 
F.R.Q.S.  {Western  Australia),  Walter  Lindup  (Natal),  AUister  M,  MiUer 
{Matabeleland),  William  E.  Moulsdale  {Straits  Settlements),  Hon.  George  W. 
Neville.  M.L.C.  {Lagos),  Arthur  Nichols  {Egypt),  Hector  J.  Smith  {New  Zea- 
land), Thomas  J.  Stuart  {Neto  Zealand). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonics  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonics,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaikman  :  This  is  a  special  Meeting  called  to  hear  Mr. 
Swettenham  give  us  an  account  of  British  rule  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, an  opportunity  which,  I  think,  those  who  belong  to  the 
Institute  and  their  friends  would  consider  should  not  have  been 
lost.  He  is  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  this  Meeting  haa 
"'  ^en  arranged  specially  to  hear  the  paper  he  has  prepared.    We 
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trd  indebted  feo  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for  the  use  of 
their  rooms  in  place  of  our  ordinary  meeting  place,  the  Whitehall 
Booms,  where,  I  may  say,  our  meetings  are  usually  preceded  hy  a 
dmner,  which  in  this  instance  wo  have  had  to  forego.  I  have  great 
pleaenre  in  introducing  my  friend  Mr.  Swettcnham,  than  whom 
there  is  no  one  who  can  speak  with  such  authority  on  British  role 
in  Mal&ya. 

Mr.  Swettcnham  then  read  his  Paper  on 
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Tks  Malay  States  Itefore  Uic  advent  of  foreign  influence  ami  the 
»p0cud  tlifficulties   in  introducing  a  better  form  of  yovem- 

TitmxB  papers  dealing  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  heen  read 
beforo  this  Institute,  the  first  in  1874,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray, 
eolilled  "  Bettlomenta  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca/'  the  second  by 
the  late  Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  in  1880,  entitled  **  The  Straits  Settlements 
mad  British  Maluya,"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  in  1891, 
on  ^•The  Malay  Peninsula;  its  Resources  and  Prospects."  I  don't 
ihxnk  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  trespass  on  the  ground 
oorered  by  any  of  my  distinguished  predecessors. 

I  lukd  meant  to  call  my  paper  "  The  British  Government  of 
Kftlive  Races/'  but  I  felt  that  the  subject  was  too  wide  and  too  open 
io  oontrorersy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  allotted  to  a  lei-ture  of 
ibia  kind ;  I  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  give  to  your 
ooosider&tion  an  account  of  "  British  Rule  in  Multlya,"  as  illtis- 
ftcsUng  A  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  instance  of  the  British 
yiiwunent  of  native  races— a  subject  which  is  certainly  not 
vilhoat  interest,  however  I  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  attrac- 
lioDt. 

I  mf  the  case  is  special,  because  the  Malay  is  imbued  with  peculiar 
charaoUristioB  which  make  him  unusually  difficult  to  deal  with, 
•ad  M I  am  now  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  our  close  intimacy  with 
Malay  affairs,  and  that  t<x>lf  place  in  the  year  1874, 1  had  better  use  the 
p«<i  tense,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  infer  that  everything  that 
WM  theo  i»  altered  now.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  up  to  January 
IfiTi  ao  little  was  known  of  the  Malay  or  his  home  ;  but  it  is  no 
to  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  not  in  the  Straits 
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Settlements  half-a-dozeu  Eiu'opeans  -wlio  could  have  correctly  Btal 
the  names  of  the  Malay  States  or  the  titles  by  which  their  ruiei 
were  known.      The    Straits    Settlements,  as    you   know,   is    ai 
exceedingly  ill-named  Crown  Colony,  embracing  the  small  island  ol 
Singapore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  th^J 
smaller  island  of  Penang,  3G0  miles  further  north,  with  two  stripi 
of  the  Peninsula  called  respectively  Province   Wellesley  and   tht 
Bindings,  and  yet  another  strip  of  the  mainland,  called  Malacca,  lyingi 
between  Singapore  and  Penang.     The  country  from  which  Singa-j 
pore  is  divided  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  is  Johor,  and  betw^eei 
Johor  and  Province  "Wellesley  lie  all  the  States  over  which  we  havaj 
established  our  influence  since  1674.     They  are,  going  northwardai 
from  Johor ;  the  Negri  Sembilan  or  Nine  States,  at  the  back  ol 
Malacca,   and    Pahang   to   the   east   and    north   of    them ;    thei 
Selaugor,  and  lastly  POrak,  the  northern  district  of  which  march( 
with  Province  Wellesley.      It   is  convenient  here    to   state  that«] 
on   the    east   coast,    there    are    two    independent    Malay  Statef 
Trengganu  and  Kelautan,  north  of  Pahang ;  there  are  also  a  aumbi 
of  small  States  (fonnerly  called  Patdni)  under  Siamese  influence  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Kclantan,  and  there  is  the  State  of  Kedah. 
(now   also   under    Siamese    control)    to    the   north   of    Province 
Wellesley.     It  was  from  tlio  Uaja  of  Kedah  ihab  the  East  Indi 
Company  purchased  the  island  of  Penang  and  the  strip  of  mainland] 
called  Province  Wellesley  in  1780,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  thi 
purchase  was  that  the  Uuler  of  Kodah  should  be  protected  again; 
his  enemies.     The  FTonourablc  Company,  however,  failed  to  observe 
that  condition  of  the  bargain,  and  the  SlamcHG  shortly  afterwarc 
attacked  and  conquered  Kedah,  driving  the  Sultan  to  an  asylum  ii 
the  Company's  tt^rritory. 

These  are  dull  particulars,  but  they  are  necessary  to  convey  Bom< 
^'ague  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  remote  countries  ii 
whose  later  history  I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  also  to  make  it  clat 
that  if  *'  the  Straits  Settlements  " — which  in  truth  suggests  nolhin| 
at  all — IB  but  an  empty  sound  to  those  who  live  8,000  miles  itwaj 
it  is  certainly  curious  that,  while  the  Colony,  in  part,  was  actually  oi 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  its  inhabitants,  with  few  exceptions,  knui 
almost  as  little  of  the  rest  of  the  land  as  tliey  might  be  ex])ec1 
to  know  of  Patagonia. 

As  to  the  state  of  ignorance  regarding  the  Malay  Peninsula  ani 
its  inhabitants  in   1874,  I  can  speak  from  personal  kiiowledj 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
ascertain,  our  predecessors  were  not  much  better  informed  than  we 
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wer«,  and  no  one  who  has  left  any  ■written  reconl  of  his  experience 
knew  anj  tnore  of  the  interior  than  could  bu  leArut  by  the  bhcfeeb 
and  most  cursory  visit  to  some  place  of  comparatively  easy  access. 
I  may,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  statement  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  newly  appointed  Resident  of  Pahang,  was, 
ao  f ar  as  we  know,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  got  any  diHtance 
into  Trengganu  and  KelautiLii.  Ilis  journey  was  made  Last  year,  and 
be  went,  not  alone,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  considerable  armed  cxpe- 
dilaon. 

Bo  much  for  the  country  and  our  knowledge  of  it.  As  no  one 
ooold  guide  ua  to  the  place  it  will  be  understood  that  we  were  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  the  people.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  the  Malay 
(or  you,  I  have  done  that  elsewhere,  but  I  question  whether  there 
was,  in  1874,  an  Eastern  more  difHcult  for  an  Englishman  to 
approach,  to  conciliate,  to  umlorstond,  or  to  appreciate.  The 
native  of  the  Golden  Chersonosc  has  beon  well  styled  "  the  mys- 
terious Malay."  When  wc  tirst  attempted  to  help  him,  and  teach 
him  how  to  help  himself,  lie  was  an  unread  book  to  ua— a  book 
«ritt«n  in  a  lan^age  we  did  not  understand ;  a  book  of  which  we 
had  Bearoely  seen  the  cover.  Beyond  tins,  the  Malay  did  not  want 
qb;  his  jungles  and  his  rivers  were  all-sui)icing,  his  traditions  told 
him  nothing  of  the  white  man,  except  that  a  few  had  come  to  trade 
with  him  in  the  paal  centnrif^s,  hnt  they  bad  either  left  of  their  o^-n 
accord  or  he  had  ^ot  rid  of  them  by  hi?i  own  peculiar  metliods,  and 
no  real  punishment  had  overtaken  the  murderers  of  an  isolated 
garrison  or  the  pirates  of  a  lonely  sailing  ship.  The  up-country 
Malay  used  to  be  so  little  of  a  traveller  that,  in  the  days  I  speak  of, 
few  of  those  who  lived  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  had  ever  seen  it, 
and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  no  stranger  ever  trusted  himself 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Peninsula,  will  explain  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  people  as  to  all  matters  beyond  the  narrow  confmes, 
not  only  of  their  own  States,  but  of  their  own  villages.  When  I 
flnt  w«nt  into  the  Malay  States  the  Malays  of  P^rak  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  British  soldier  or  sailor  ever  making  his  way  through 
their  roa/Iless  forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  believed  that  if 
they  oonld  get  rid  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Birch  and  me,  the  only  two  white 
nun  Lhey  know,  no  otliers  would  ever  come  to  seek  satisfaction  of 
tb«m. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  people,  to  secure  their  trust  and  sym- 
pathy, it  was  necessary  to  get  to  them,  to  spoak  to  them,  to  under- 
itond  th«m,  to  conciliate  them.  It  was  an  undertaking  for  which 
w«  were  not  then  qualified,  and  I  have  insisted  upon  the  premises 
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becaase  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  task  W6 
undertook  in  trying  to  make  ourBelves,  our  methods  of  government, 
our  ways  of  life  and  of  looking  at  things,  acceptable  to  the  niysterions, 
the  digniiied,  the  suspicious,  the  high-spirited  Malay.  Add  to  what 
I  have  already  eaid  that  the  foreigner,  the  interloper,  the  introducer 
of  new  and  distasteful  ideas  was  at  least  a  professing  Christian, 
while  the  Malay  was  something  more  than  a  professing  Muham- 
madan^  and  you  have  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on  which  we  entered, 
with  characteristic  lightheartedness,  into  a  position  that  has,  I  be- 
lieve, no  exact  parallel  in  English  administrative  experiments. 

With  Bucb  antagonistic  elements  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
first  development  should  have  been  the  assassination  of  the  officer 
who  represented  the  uprooting  of  old  Malay  life  and  the  passage  of 
power  from  hereditary  Muhammadan  chiefs  to  the  dictate  of  an  un- 
known but  infidel  stranger.  It  is  true  the  solitary  white  man  had 
foreseen  this  contingency  and  had  told  the  people  to  whom  he  was 
sent  that  behind  him  there  was  a  power  that,  having  once  set  its 
hand  to  the  plough,  never  looked  back  ;  but  it  was  natural  that  the 
Malays,  circumstanced  as  I  have  described  them,  should  smile  at 
this  statement  and  prefer  to  believe  that  the  white  man  was  seeking 
his  own  profit  and  agjirrandisemcnt  and  had  nothing  to  support  him 
beyond  what  they  could  see. 

n. 

A  brief  account  of  British  intcrfttoice  in  Maldya, 

It  will  be  asked  how  and  why  we  were  in  the  Peninsula  at  all,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Colony.  If  I  try 
to  answer  this  question  with  the  brevity  necessary  to  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  yon  will  understand  that  a  real  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  our  interference  in  the  Malay  States  in  1874, 
cannot  be  given  in  such  narrow  limits. 

The  highest  British  authority  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  I  have  already  named.  The  settlements 
contained  in  it  formed  an  Indian  Presidency,  first  under  the  old 
Company  and  then  under  the  Indian  Government,  until,  in  18C7, 
they  were  converted  into  a  Crown  Colony  by  desire  of  the  European 
inhabitants.  Outside  their  proper  jurisdiction  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Governors  of  the  Straits  had  always  had  to  deal  with  what 
had  been  to  them  a  serious  bugbear,  the  independent  Malay  States. 
of  which  they  knew  practically  nothing,  except  that  they  were  the 
hotbeds  of  internal  feud  and  external  piracy  and  raid  ;  that  they 
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were  the  cause  of  constant  trouble  in  themselves  and  complaint  from 
Britisb  subjects ;  that  no  Batisfaction  whatever  was  to  be  got  out  of 
Ihera  under  any  cireamstanceH  ;  and  that  the  distant  authority,  to 
which  the  Governor  felt  he  must  refer  these  extra-territorial  qaea- 
ttons,  invariably  declined  to  consent  to  any  measures  of  coercion 
being  taken  to  bring  recalcitrant  ^falay  rajas  to  reason,  or  to  enforce 
any  orders  or  ad\ice  which  the  Governor  might  think  it  necessary 
or  expedient  to  offer.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  British  sub- 
jects in  the  Straits  were  warned  that,  if  they  chose  to  seek  adventure 
or  profit  in  the  Malay  States,  they  would  do  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  if  they  got  into  trouble  they  could  get 
themselves  out  of  it  without  any  hope  of  assistance  from  the  British 
Goremment.  In  the  face  of  modern  views  of  British  expansion  all 
this  sounds  very  long  a.^o  and  far  away,  but  it  was  as  I  have  stated 
tmtil  Lieut. -General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  became  Governor  of  the 
Straits  in  1878.  With  his  coming,  there  was  a  change  of  policy,  and 
as,  at  that  moment,  the  state  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  its  very  worst. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  took  advantage  of  the  position  and  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  had  become  well  nigh 
intolerable.  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  circumstances ;  I  have 
parti&Uy  done  so  in  another  paper ;  but  the  most  violent  stniggles 
were  going  on  in  Perak  and  Selangor,  both  Malays  aud  Chinese 
being  equally  concerned,  and  both  States  were  being  rapidly  depopu- 
faUed.  The  small  States  round  Malacca  (now  happily  united  into 
oDe)  were  rach  and  all  in  a  state  of  ferment  if  not  ot  open  fighting, 
and,  worse  than  all,  these  quarrels  on  our  borders  were  spreading  to 
the  Colony,  our  police  stations  were  attacked,  the  Penang  house  of 
a  rich  Perak  chief  was  actually  blown  up,  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
its  owner,  and  every  day  peaceful  British  subjects  sailing  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  were  murdered  and  their  vessels  looted  and 
burned.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  these  proceedings  continued  for 
months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Britisli  war  veKsels  were  doing  all 
in  iheir  power  to  protect  the  shipping  and  secure  the  pirates.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  coast,  a  complete  network  of  creeks,  known  only 
lo  the  pirates  and  guarded  by  an  immense  mud  bank,  the  efforts  of 
oar  nary  were  without  result,  and  matters  culminated  in  an  attack 
hj  ibt  pirates  on  boats  mannetl  by  Britisli  crews,  when  two  naval 
ofBoen  irere  seriously  wounded. 

That  seemed  to  be  provocation  enough,  and  the  Government  of 
the  day  must,  I  think,  have  determined  that  something  ought  to  be 
done — what  that  something  should  be,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  witli 
shftimcterisUc  promptitude,  very  soon  decided*    A  P^rak  raja  had 
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on  several  occasions  been  c&lled  out  on  active  servioe,  and  have 
undoabtedly  saved  the  employmont  of  British  troops.  We  have 
organised  police  forces,  constructed  admirable  model  prtBonaf 
hospitalB  in  every  centre  of  population,  and  public  buildings  to  meet 
all  requirements.  AVe  have  built  lighthouses  and  water-works; 
but  our  principal,  and  I  think  our  best,  efforts  have  been  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  erection 
of  telegraphs.  Britinh  advice  has  prevailed  for  twenty  years  in  tlie 
peninsula ;  but  for  a  long  time  we  had  no  funds  for  the  construction 
of  costly  works,  and  yet  we  can  point  to  nearly  200  miles  of  rail- 
ways, 2.000  miles  of  roads,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph  linM, 
buUt  in  a  country  that  not  only  contained  none  of  these  things,  bat 
which  was  covered  almost  entirely  by  thick  jungle.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  our  railways  have  been  called  **  works  of  art,"  and  yd 
they  give  higher  returns  on  the  capital  expended  than,  I  believe,  any 
railways  in  the  world,  and  our  roads  are  admittedly  excellent.  We 
have  ortjanised  a  civil  service  to  whom  the  main  credit  belongs  for 
working  out  the  existing  results  of  British  influence.  The  membem 
of  this  sernce  have  shown  a  zeal  and  devotion  beyond  all  praise, 
and  I  almost  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  carried  on  the  a^lministra- 
tion  with  such  economy  that  it  has  cost  one-third  or  one- fourth  tha 
amount  paid  in  British  India  for  similar  services  under  perhaps  leM 
trying  conditions.  Finally  the  trade  of  the  protected  Stated  ii 
worth  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars  aimually,  and  tbo  fignm 
represent  real  consumption  and  production.  We  have  noi  al* 
together  neglected  scientific  matters,  and  in  Pcrak,  where  there 
is  an  admirable  Museum,  the  (lovernmont  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dolhim  on  making  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Staie. 
Of  the  other  institutions  that  most  nearly  concern  the  public,  your 
Chairman  can,  I  think,  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  hospitals 
are  very  ably  managed  institutions,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
English  surgeons ;  that  the  prisons  are  built  and  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  principles ;  and  though  we  have  not  done  alt  for 
education  tliat  was  possible,  still  we  have  done  a  good  deal — and 
the  fiuL'tftion  of  education  in  the  East  is  one  thai  I  feel  ponMna 
great  difficulties.  Nothing  but  ^*oo<l  can,  I  think,  come  of  teaching 
m  ike  naiivt  languages  what  we  call  the  throe  E's ;  and  of  greater 
value  still  are  the  habits  of  orderliness  and  punctuality,  and  th« 
dntiea  inculcated  by  teachers  in  the  hope  of  making  good  citizens 
of  ftbeoT  pupils.  We  have  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ;  and  thaU 
I  think,  ia  cause  for  congratulation  in  a  Mohammadan  country, 
where  it  will  be  understood  that  the  only  religious  instruction  is 
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that  of  tlie  Korniir  at  specml  hours,  &iid  Us<uall>-  by  a  special  Korin 
fttAcber.  I  do  not  thiuk  we  Hhuuld  aim  at  giving  Malays  the  sort 
of  higher  ctlucation  Lhat  is  otTt^rcd  by  the  Cloveniment  of  India  to 
iu  native  siibjoctH,  but  1  would  prefer  to  see  the  establidhrnonl  of 
daaaa  whuru  UMAftd  itiuhA  would  be  taught.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that*  when  an  Eastern  has  been  taught  to  rend  and  wriie  Kngliah 
xcry  tndiflferently,  he  seoma  to  think  tliat  from  tbiLl  tnoniont  the 
Government  is  responsible  for  hid  fntnre  employment,  and  iu 
oontoqaenee  the  market  for  this  kind  of  Ubour  is  overstockc<l, 
while  many  honourable  and  profitable  trades  lind  difHcuIty  in 
obtaimng  workmen,  because  of  the  prejudioe  a^nst  anything  like 
maBoal  labour. 

A  nattve  of  the  East  is  curiously  prone  to  imitate  the  Western, 
but  his  imitation  is  nearly  always  only  partial —hardly  ever  goes 
to  the  root  of  things,  and  fails  by  the  omlsfiion  of  some 
important  paiticular.  He  clothes  himself  in  items  of  the  European 
dt«8»  ha  learns  scraps  of  the  language,  essays  British  sports,  with- 
out mfficient  energy  or  determination  to  thoroughly  succeed,  and 
ho  will  even,  with  what  seems  praiseworthy  enterprise,  take  up  the 
plastiiigof  some  new  product  in  imitation  of  tin  European  noighbour, 
oftan«  I  regret  to  say,  wasting  tliereby  a  capital  that  would  buvu  been 
batter  employed  in  some  other  form  of  planting  or  business  which 
ha  raally  ondorstood.  Just  as  I  think  the  Eastern  is  never  so  well 
or  beaomingly  drc««sed  as  in  hiH  national  costume,  so  I  think  it 
•hoald  ba  oar  object  to  maintain  or  rvvive  his  interest  in  the  best 
of  his  tnditiona*  rather  than  encourage  him  to  assume  habits  of  life 
that  are  not  really  suited  to  his  character,  constitution,  climate,  or 
the  cinaiDstances  in  which  ho  lives — which  are,  in  fact,  unnatural  to 
hiB^aiMl  will  lead  him  to  iruublo  and  disappointment*  if  not  to  abso- 
Utfeaiaeter. 

The  greateei  achievement  of  British  inflnanee  in  Ualiya  is  the 
ataaDOQB  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Mahkys  thamselvce. 
Tktf  Me  ftevTt  healthier,  wealthier,  more  independent,  more 
eoligbilflMd-'happier  by  far  than  when  we  went  to  them.  I  think 
Ifaia  It  a  bet  on  which  every  officer  in  the  services  of  the  varioue 
ICaiaj  GcvefDmente  may  be  idncerety  congratal&ted  ;  and  many  of 
thoaa  offeeri  are  tbemeelvee  Malays,  and  mider  our  guidance  have 
antn>iHH  to  thia  resalt  1  fetf  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
GoimaaaeoU  still  le«  the  Ddtiih  people,  ihoald  take  muoh 
in  saeh  a  distant  and  onknown  eonier  of  the  world  ae  the 
Mafej  Peoinaa]*,  hot  yoo.  who  have  been  good  eooD^  to  cone 
will  be  glad  to  bear  thie  cooMMt  etetement  of 
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consequence  will  be  a  sraallcr  prodaction  and  a  rise  in  price.  The 
tin  duty  is,  then,  our  principal  source  of  revenue,  and  I  have  con- 
sistently held  the  opinion,  Ijitherto  justified  by  restilts,  that  the  rise 
and  &l11  of  prices  in  European  markets  need  cause  us  no  great 
anxiety,  and  if,  by  reason  of  a  further  fall,  our  production  should 
be  reduced,  I  do  not  think  that  fact  should  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
mixed evil. 

Our  next  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  heavy  duty  we 
impose  on  all  opium  imported.  In  some  States  the  right  of 
collecting  this  duty  is  sold  for  a  tenu  of  years  at  a  fixed  monthly 
rental.  That  plan  has  objections,  and  I  prefer  the  collection  of  the 
actual  duty  by  Govenunent  ofllcers.  The  opium  question  has  so 
recently  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry  that  I  will  refrain 
from  further  allusion  to  it,  except  to  say  that  Eastern  people  are 
not  altogether  lacking  in  intelligence,  and  they  unfortunately  know 
that  if  the  great  mass  of  Europeans  are  free  from  tbc  opium  habit, 
they  indulge  in  intoxicants,  and  European  Govemmonts  profit  by 
the  indulgence.  To  the  Eastern  it  appears  preposterous  and 
illogical  that  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  alien  to  him  in 
rehgion  and  sympathy,  shoulJ  busy  themselves  over  his  moral 
obliquities  when  their  own  are  so  open  to  critioiam.  The  third 
principal  source  of  revenue  is  a  monopoly  of  the  import  duty  on 
spirits,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  them  for  native 
consumption.  This  monopoly  is  usually  "  farmed,"  as  it  13  termwl, 
to  Chinese  ;  and  there  is  often  included  with  it  a  similar  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  license  public  gambling-places  and  pawnbroking 
shops.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  those  in  this  country  wlio 
understand  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  who  judge  Chinese  and  natives  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Archipelago  by  their  own  standards  of  morahty  and  their  own 
somewhat  narrow^ — I  had  almost  said  ignoi*ant — conception  of  the 
daily  life  of  human  beings  in  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  study,  should  desire  to  see  licensed  gambling  abolished  in 
countries  where  British  officers  influence  the  administration ;  but 
while  I  must  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  the  multi- 
tude of  reasons  advanced  by  those  who,  with  full  knowledge  and 
exporiencQ  of  the  subject,  hold  contrary  views,  1  will  only  say 
that  where  the  gamblers  are  Chinese,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
such  as  prevail  in  the  Malay  States,  you  may  stop  licensed 
gambUng,  but  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  far  more  pernicious 
practice  of  unltcaiscd  gambling.  In  the  wake  of  unlicensed 
gambUng  follows  a  train  of  evils  that  make  the  attempt  at  cure 
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<mnd  Ibat  a  fruitless  attempt)  far  more  objectionable  than  the 
This  is  exactly  one  of  those  points  where  it  is  assuredly 
io  remember  that  our  position  in  the  Malay  States  is  that  of 
sdrisers. 

I  have  told  you  the  main  sources  of  revenue  iu  all  the  States^ 
aontMOfl  which  existed  long  before  the  days  of  British  Residents,  but 
I  mnsi  now  mention  two  new  items  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
Ooe  is  a  land  revenue.  We  put.  the  people  in  absolute  posi^easiou 
of  tb<^  land  they  required,  and  in  return  for  that  we  charge  them 
with  the  payment  of  a  quit  rent  which  varies  in  accordance  with 
ihe  eU88  of  land  occupied.    The  revenue  raised  from  this  source  in 

In  P*rak jf235,0OG 

SeUngor 1»8,*210 

Sungei  Ujong 35,537 

Negri  y«mbilaa ^%'l'dl 

J^mliwie •2S,3e7 

Total       .        .        470.583 


This  item  of  revenue  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  especially 
when  we  undertake,  as  we  have  abeady  in  Porak  begun  to  do, 
large  schemes  of  irrigation  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  rice  crop  at 
least  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  our  own  people,  and  possibly 
surplus  enough  to  feed  the  native  population  of  the  neighbouring 
Dritish  Colony. 

The  other  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  railway  receipts, 
and  it  is  considerable.  In  Pf'rak  the  railways  sre  expected  to 
produce  this  year  i(622,7oO,  and  in  Selangor  J!t720,000,  sums  which 
^ve  a  very  high  i*ate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  In  Sungei 
UJGO|(  there  is  also  a  railway,  but  it  belongs  to  a  private  company ; 
\%  carries  a  Government  guarantee,  and  so  far  has  been  a  source  of 
•otpiMM  to  the  Government  of  the  State,  though  of  course  it  has 
beea  a  great  public  convenience.  I  trust  these  railways  will,  as 
ftmdfl  permit,  be  considerably  extended ;  und  though  it  caimot  be 
Mpeoled  that  such  proportionately  high  retuins  will  be  secured, 
8ttU,  the  total  receipts  may  be  largely  increased.  The  revenues 
derireU  from  loud  and  railways,  the  result  of  British  advice  and 
direetkui,  are  more  satisfactory  contributions  to  pubhc  funds  than 
the  noDopohes  which,  as  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned,  have 
■BppHed  the  means  to  construct  them. 

Under  British  advice  and  control  a  regiment  of  highly  trained 
and  dlsdpliiiGd  Indian  troops  has  been  raised,  and  these  men  have 
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on  several  oooasionB  been  called  out  on  active  service,  and  haveT 
undoubtedly  saved  tbe  employment  of  British  troops.  Wo  have 
organised  police  forces,  constructed  admirable  model  priBona, 
hospitals  in  every  centre  of  population,  and  public  buildings  to  meet 
all  requirements.  We  have  built  lighthoaaea  and  water-works ; 
but  our  principal,  and  I  think  our  best,  ofibrts  have  been  directed 
towards  tbe  construction  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  erection 
of  telegraphs.  British  adWce  has  prevailed  for  twenty  years  in  tbe 
peninsula  ;  but  for  a  long  lime  wo  had  no  funds  for  the  construction 
of  costly  works,  and  yet  we  can  point  to  nearly  200  miles  of  rail- 
ways, 2,000  milps  of  roads,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
built  in  a  country  that  not  only  contained  none  of  these  things,  but 
which  was  covered  almost  entirely  by  thick  jungle.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  owe  railways  have  been  called  "  works  of  art,"  and  yet 
ihey  give  higher  returns  on  the  capital  expended  than,  I  believe,  any 
railways  in  the  world,  and  our  roods  are  admittedly  excellent.  We 
have  organised  a  ci\'il  service  to  whom  the  main  credit  belongs  for 
working  out  the  existing  results  of  British  influence.  The  members 
of  this  service  have  shown  a  zeal  and  devotion  beyond  all  praise, 
and  I  almost  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  carried  on  tbe  administra- 
tion with  such  economy  that  it  has  cost  ono-third  or  one-fourth  the 
amount  paid  in  British  India  for  similar  services  under  perhaps  less 
trying  conditions.  Finally  the  trade  of  the  protected  States  is 
worth  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  figures 
represent  real  consumption  and  production.  We  have  not  al- 
together neglected  scientific  matters,  and  in  Perak,  where  there 
is  an  admirable  Museum,  the  Government  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
milhon  dollars  on  making  a  trigonometrical  Bur\'ey  of  the  State. 
Of  the  other  institutions  that  most  nearly  concern  the  public,  your 
Chairman  con,  I  think,  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  hospitals 
are  very  ably  managed  institutions,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
English  surgeons ;  that  tbe  prisons  are  built  and  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  principles ;  and  though  we  have  not  done  all  for 
education  that  was  possible,  still  we  have  done  a  good  deal — and 
the  question  of  education  in  tlie  lOast  is  one  that  I  feel  possesses 
great  difficulties.  Nothing  but  good  can,  I  think,  come  of  teaching 
in  the  native  lamjiiages  what  we  call  the  throe  R's ;  and  of  greater 
value  still  are  the  habits  of  orderliness  and  punctuality,  and  the 
duties  inculcated  by  teachers  in  the  hope  of  making  good  citizens 
of  their  pupils.  We  have  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys :  and  that, 
I  think,  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  a  Miihammadan  country^ 
where  it  will  be  understood  that  the  only  religious  instruction  is 
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he  Koran,  at  special  hours,  and  usually  by  a  eptciaJ  Koran 
r.  I  do  not  think  we  should  aim  at  giving  Malays  the  sort 
higher  education  that  is  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
suliji*ctei,  but  1  would  prefer  to  see  the  establishment  of 
hero  useful  trades  would  be  taught.  It  is  unfortunate 
tliat.  ivhen  an  Eastern  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write  Engli.sh 
very  indifferently,  he  seems  to  think  that  from  that  moment  the 
Go%'6nmient  is  responsible  for  his  future  employment,  and  in 
ooDsequence  the  market  for  this  kind  of  labour  is  overstocked, 
while  many  honourable  and  profitable  trades  iind  difficulty  in 
obtaining  workmen,  because  of  the  prejudice  against  anything  like 
tuaiiu&l  labour. 

A  DAtive  of  the  East  is  curiously  prone  to  imitate  the  Western, 
ut  his  imitation  is  nearly  always  only  partial— hardly  ever  goes 
the    root    of    things,    and    fails    by    the    omission   of    some 
port&nt  particular.     He  clothes  himself  in  items  of  the  European 
,  be  leanis  scraps  of  the  language,  essays  British  sports,  with- 
out sttfllcient  energy  or  determination  to  thoroughly  succeed,  and 
be  will  even,  with  wliat  seems  praiseworthy  enterprise,  take  up  the 
g  of  some  new  product  in  imitation  of  an  European  neighbour, 
,  I  regret  to  say,  wasting  thereby  a  capital  that  would  have  been 
r  employed  in  some  other  form  of  planting  or  business  which 
really  understood.     Juc^t  as  I  think  the  Eastern  is  never  so  well 
or  beoomin>:ly  dressed  as  in  his  national  costume,  so  I   think   it 
bo  our  object  to  maintain  or  revive  his  interest  in  the  best 
traditions,  rather  than  encourage  him  to  assume  habits  of  life 
at  are  not  really  suited  to  his  character,  constitution,  climate,  or 
e  circumstances  in  which  he  hves — which  are,  iu  fact,  unnatural  to 
m,  and  will  lead  him  to  trouble  and  disappointment,  if  not  to  abso- 
iKs&ster. 

1G  greatest  achievement  of  British  influence  in  Malaya  is  the 
oua  improvement  iu  the  condition  of  the  Malays  themselves. 
are  freer,  healthier,  wealthier,  more  independent,  more 
ialigbten«d~ happier  by  far  than  when  wo  went  to  them.  I  think 
tlstj  is  a  fact  on  which  every  officer  in  the  services  of  the  various 
Ualay  Governments  may  be  sincerely  congratulated  ;  and  many  of 
thoti  officers  are  themselves  Malays,  and  under  oar  guidance  have 
eantiilNited  to  this  result.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Brittttb  Government,  still  less  the  British  people,  should  t^ke  much 
i&tttMt  in  such  a  distant  and  unknown  corner  of  the  world  as  the 
UftUy  Peninsola,  but  you,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  come 
hen  to-night,  will  be  glad  to  hear  this  confident  statement  of 
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mine.  I  am  tiTing  to  ftvoid  the  mention  of  individo&l  names — 
it  ia  80  difficult  to  prevent  injustice  b^r  omipeion— but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  the  present  happy  condition  of  the  Malays  in 
that  State  where  they  probably  outnumber  all  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  under  our  influence  is  due  mainly  to  one  whose  name 
will  never  bo  forgotten  in  Pdralc,  and  that  is  my  friend  Sir  Ilngb 
Low. 

I  may  tell  you  two  foots  that  havo  a  special  interest  aa  ahowiog 
what  Malays  in  high  places  think  of  British  nde.  The  preeent 
Sultan  of  Perak  visited  England  in  1884.  AVben  iie  retamod  a 
feast  was  given  to  welcome  him  back,  and  the  bnnr)uet  waK  attended 
by  all  the  principal  Malay  chiefs  in  the  country.  I  was  pr«a«nt, 
acting  for  the  Resident,  absent  on  leave,  and  it  was  rather  trarpvisui^ 
to  hear  Raja  Dris  (for  he  was  not  then  the  Sultan),  in  a  fluent  and 
admirably  expressed  after-dinner  speech  in  his  own  langiuig«»  stale 
that  for  ten  years  they  had  watched  British  methods  with  misgiving 
and  apprehension,  but  now.  on  behalf  oE  the  Regent,  of  himself,  and 
of  the  Perak  chiefs,  he  wished  to  say  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hesitation  in  their  minds,  for  they  recognised  the  value  of  what  bad 
been  done  for  them,  and  they  would  not  accept  a  return  to  Malay 
rule. 

The  other  incident  occurred  in  Palianfj  a  few  weeks  ago.  You 
know  we  had  trouble  in  Pahanj;.  and  at  one  period  of  it  the  Governor 
of  the  Btraits  Settlements  thought  it  well  that  the  Sultan  of  Pahang 
should  visit  Singapore.  Our  connection  with  Pahan^  is  compara* 
lively  recent,  and  it  appears  that  the  hultan  fell  then  each  lit' 
confidence  in  our  good  faith  that  he  vowed  that  if  he  ever  retami 
to  Pahanj?  he  would  i^ve  hin  weight  in  silver  to  the  poor.  T 
other  night  llis  Highness  fulfilled  the  promise,  and  after  a  grval' 
feast  be  duly  took  his  seat  on  one  scale,  while  silver  doUsis 
to  the  number  of  2,862  were  piled  on  the  other,  and.  the  balaiie* 
being  thus  exactly  adjusted,  the  money  was  at  once  handed  over  for 
distribution  to  the  poor. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  place  MaUja 
was  in  1874 ;  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  work  done  nndcr 
British  intlaenco  since,  and  I  havo  imi>erfectly  skoiehed  the  prsMOl 
position,  both  as  regards  the  country  and  the  people.  I  am  do 
prophet,  bat  1  see  no  reason  why  the  prospects  of  the  Ixxian  abooU 
nut  be  measured  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  keynole  ol 
that  suooess  is  liberality,  especially  in  the  treatment  uf  Malay*. 
the  owners  of  the  land ;  in  onoonragemeut  to  all  those  wiUin|(  to  risk 
their  capital  and  beaJtb  in  a  new  oountry,  and  in  the  cmsfcmolkMl 
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li  public  ■works,  which  so  fai'  have  always  returned,  directly 
:t!y,  the  money  spent  on  them. 
Onr  main  aim  now  should  bo  the  encouragement  of  planting, 
IwnMWff  1  take  it  that  the  ponnanont  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
ite^'idl  is  a  more  worthy  object  than  the  desolation  of  the  face  of 
the  country  by  surface  mining.  Planting  in  Malaya  lias  had  much 
to  contend  againni  ;  but  tlie  Englishman  who  goes  to  the  East  to 
plant  ifl  asually  the /n«!  /ewr  of  hia  kind,  and  the  men  who  have 
moAri  Ci'vlon  whnt  it  is,  who  recovered  therefrom  the  most  crushing 
blow,  and  from  the  aahes  of  Arabian  coffee  have  raised  a  yet  more 
0DOC«6sfu1  product,  are  not  to  be  denied,  and  they  have  proved 
to  demonstration  the  value  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  for  the  growth 
of  Liberian  cofToe— proved  not  only  that  it  will  grow,  bub  that  it 
will  pay,  and  will  last.  There  may  be  a  fortune  in  other  tropical 
products,  but  I  will  not  go  into  the  attractive  but  doubtful  region  of 
possibilitiea.  The  facts  a ro  that  in  the  Malay  States  there  are 
millions  ofaores  of  unexplored  and  uniuhabitcdjunglo,  magnificently 
limbered  and  watered,  and  capable  of  producing  any  species  of 
tropical  agriculture  that  flourishes  under  the  equator.  This 
land  has  fivcilitioa  of  acc^'ss  that,  if  not  unrivalled,  arc  certainly 
^rettt.  and  improving  every  year.  The  labour  question  was  a 
difficulty,  but  a  high  authority  on  planting  once  sEud  to  the  members 
of  this  Institute,  '*  As  to  labour  supply,  experienced  planters  of  the 
right  sort,  if  supported  by  a  liberal  Government,  may  be  trusted  to 
qrgrooine  any  difficulty  in  this  direction."  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  tlie  planters  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  of  the  right  sort,  and 
that  if  they  get  that  liberal  support  which  I  believe  it  is  to  the 
izitctrest  of  Government  to  give  thern,  Mr,  John  Ferguson,  who  know 
tiM  t«mper  of  the  men  be  was  speaking  of,  will  be  found  to  have  gauged 
them  accurately.  At  present,  you  understand  that  we  rely  almost 
for  existence  npon  the  export  of  tin.  It  may  last  for  ages,  but  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  already  seen  some  fields  of  the  mineral  worked 
out,  It  goes,  and  as  there  is  nothing  bebmd  it,  we  must  find  some- 
thing  to  rttplace  it.  We  exact  a  high  duty,  and  that  money  we 
inveftt  in  railways  that  give  us  a  good  return  and  open  communica- 
tions that  make  our  waste  lands  available  for  agncuUui'o.  That 
0eemfl  a  good  enough  reason  why  we  shouici  eucouiage  the  bond 
fids  planter  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  far  better  one  that  we  should 
try  to  aeeare  a  settled  population  to  till  the  soil  and  convert  some  of 
otL'  nf  ftcreii  of  jungle  into  cultivated  fieMs  that  will  supply 

tb^!  with  subsistence.    Our  first  duty,  I  take  it,  is  to  attract 

tsnmigrants,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to  settle  them  on  the 
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land.  ^\lien  once  they  are  there,  not  only  vnU  fcbej  personally 
coutributo  to  tho  revonuc  by  paying  land  rent,  and  otlier  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  but  the  Government  can  always  impose  a  moderate 
dnty  on  any  produce  exported. 

The  gold-mining  industry  in  Pabang  and  Perak  is  now  of  such 
importance  that,  without  being  over-sanguine,  one  may  regard  it  as 
giving  promise  of  u  good,  perhaps  of  a  great,  future.  Good  indica- 
tions have  also  heen  found  in  the  Negri  Sembilan.  and,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  immense  difficulties  of  prospecting, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tho  little  wo  know  of  gold. 
in  what  I  hardly  need  remind  you  is  the  Golden  Chersoneso  of  the 
ancients,  is  surely  less  than  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  Chinese 
must  ever  receive  the  credit  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the  facilities 
we  offered  them  to  make  tin  mining  the  most  important  industry 
in  the  protected  States  ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  what 
has  been  done  for  gold  is  the  work  of  our  own  countrymen ;  for  I 
imagine  that  the  Australians  who,  with  men  of  this  country',  have 
done  such  excellent  service  in  Pahang  and  Perak  will  not  object  to 
my  counting  them  as  Engliahznen. 


General  conclusions  as  to  the  secret  of  success t  and  the  hesi 
policy  in  dealing  with  )iative  races. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  you  may  have  gathered  the 
principles  on  which  we  based  our  treatment  of  the  Malays.  If  ao,  I 
wish  to  emphasise  those  principles,  and  to  state  in  detail  the 
methods  which  secured  us  the  coniidence  of  the  Malays — methods 
which  will  serve  equally  well  with  any  other  native  race  that  comes 
under  British  influence. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people  to 
l>e  ruled.  I  mean  to  learn  to  speak  it  and  write  it  well.  And  tho 
first  use  to  make  of  this  knowledge  is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  people — their  customs,  tra<litions,  character,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. An  olhcer  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work  will  certainly 
gain  the  sympathies  of  those  over  whom  he  spends  this  trouble. 
In  the  Malay  titates  we  have  always  insisted  upon  officers  passing 
an  examination  m  Malay,  and  the  standard  is  a  high  one. 

The  main  care  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  should 
be  to  keep  faith  in  any  matters  of  agreement,  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  secure  justice  for  every  class  and  every  nationaliiy 
without  fear  or  favour.    To  punish  crime  and  redress  wrong  is 
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prob&bly  the  greatest  novelty  yon  can  offer  to  an  Eastern,  and, 
though  he  has  been  accuatoniiMl  to  all  formal  of  liribery,  he  very 
•ooD  understands  and  appreciates  the  change  of  r^giTue,  when  to 
offer  a  bribe  is  not  only  an  insult,  but  will  almost  certainly  get  the 
would-be  briber  into  serious  trouble. 

I  take  it  the  leading  motive  of  government  in  an  English 
Dependency  is  to  spend  for  its  advantage  all  the  revenues  raised  in 
ti,  never  seeking  to  make  money  out  of  a  distant  possession,  or 
exftct  any  contribution  towards  Imperial  funds.  The  Malay  States 
are  not,  of  course,  British  Dependcnoiep  and  the  rule  I  speak  of  has 
been  very  carefully  observed  with  them.  This  policy  is  one  which 
appMla  specially  to  intelligent  natives  of  the  East,  and  as  long  as 
these  principles  are  maintained  the  spread  of  English  rule  can  only 
be  for  good,  and  no  native  race.  Eastern  or  otherwise,  will  regret  the 
advent  of  English  advice,  as  in  Maliiya,  or  English  control,  vm  in 
India. 

That  is  as  to  what  wo  should  do.  It  is  almost  as  important  to 
bear  in  mind  what  wo  should  not  do.  We  should  not  interfere 
Ofermueh  with  native  customs  and  prejudices,  and  wo  should  be 
flpeciallj  careful  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  forco  English  views,  even 
when  English  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  on  a  subject,  upon 
a  people  living  under  utterly  diflFerent  conditions,  and  who,  if  their 
'Voice  is  hard  to  hear,  may  still  bitterly  resent  what  they  think  an 
intolerable  interference. 

VI. 

The  new  departure  con&equtjU  on  the  Malay  Treaty  of  Federaticm 
concluded  last  year,  and  the  Anfjlo-French  Treaty  of  January  X5 
loMt  cottcemhuj  Siam. 

For  twenty  years  British  Residents  filled  that  curious  position  in 
the  ICalay  States  which  I  have  described  to  you  ;  but  the  difticultien 
beflame  daily  greater  as  the  States  ijicroased  in  importance,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  last  July,  mih  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Governor 
of  the  8trait8  Settlements  (Sir  Charles  Mitchell),  acting  for  and  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  rulers  of  all  the  States 
vader  our  protection,  by  which  all  previous  arrangements  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  ICcsidonta  were  confirmed,  and  the  following 
new  provisions  were  mutually  agreed  to : — 

(a)  The  federation  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  protected 
Malay  States,  with  an  undertaking  to  mntualty  assist  each  other 
wtth  men  or  money. 
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(&)  TI16  appototment  o{  a  Bcsident-General,  as  the  agent  and 
gcpgoaentative  of  the  British  Gorermnent  under  the  Goremor  of  the 
Stmita  Settlements. 

(c)  The  raising  of  a  force  of  IndiAn  soldiers  for  senriee  in  anj 
part  of  the  peninsnla,  or,  if  requirc-d,  in  the  Colony. 

This  new  departure  needs  no  oomment ;  it  has  the  Secretary  of 
State's  approval.  As  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  to  get  the  scheme 
into  working  order,  it  is  early  to  anticipate  the  results  of  the  change. 
I  would  remind  you,  however,  that  this  is  the  first  time  any  scheme 
of  administration  has  ever  been  framed,  for  hitherto  the  ResideDts 
in  each  State  have  worked  without  reference  to  their  neighbours' 
action.  I  trust  that  in  future,  at  any  rate,  a  nearer  approach  to 
uniformity  will  be  secured.  The  other  advantages  of  union  and 
a  sympathetic  control  of  Malay  affairs  will  easily  occur  to  yon. 
The  rulers  of  the  four  States  (for  Sungei  Ujong  and  Negri  Sembilan 
are  now  one)  understand  very  well  the  objects  of  this  new  Treaty, 
its  provisions,  and  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  peninsula  : 
but  certainly  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  so  readily  sub- 
scribed  to  it  is,  that  while  they  undertake  to  give  each  other  financial 
and  other  assistance,  under  theadWcc  of  the  Resident-General,  they 
will  now  at  least  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

This  federation  has  united  the  interests  of  all  the  Malay  States, 
from  the  confines  of  Siamese  influence  in  the  north  to  Johor  in  the 
south.  Less  than  two  montlis  ago  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
cluded an  important  Treaty  with  France  concerning  their  respective 
interests  on  the  borders  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siamese  terri- 
tories. I  wish  only  to  allude  to  one  provision  of  this  Treaty,  and 
that  is,  that  the  French  and  English  undertake  to  recognise  and 
practically  guarautee  the  independence  of  what  may  be  called 
Central  Siam.  That  is  a  very  useful  provision,  for  it  prevents  any 
poflsibillty  of  conterminous  boimdaries  between  France  and  England. 
To  the  north  of  Pahang  and  east  of  F^rak  there  are  two  independent 
Malay  States,  Trengganu  and  Kelanton,  where  flourish  all  tliose 
abuses  and  cruelties  that  have  been  swept  away  from  the  States 
under  oui'  control.  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  those  States 
will  in  time  come  under  British  influence.  Under  present  conditions 
they  are  bad  neighbours  :  they  harbour  murderers  and  bad  characters 
of  all  sorts,  and  they  have  already  caused  the  other  States  a  preat 
deal  of  trouble  ancl  expense.  To  go  further  tlian  this  would  be  to 
indulge  in  speculations  that  the  Siamese  might  consider  hardly 
friendly.  Everyone  can  best  draw  his  own  conclusions  after  a 
fbl  study  of  the  map  of  the  peninsula ;  but  the  conditions  of  life 
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in  some  of  the  small  States  to  the  north  of  Kelautan  ore  snch  that 
one  may  woU  hesitate  to  say  that  Siam  claims  to  exort  any  iufluenco 
withiu  them. 

One  thiug.  bawever,  is  certala — that  no  connection  can  at  present 
be  maide  between  Malayan  and  Burmese  systems  of  railway  and 
tfilflgtapb  without  going  through  territory  over  which  Siam  claims 
soserain  rights,  though  tbo  land  is  actually  part  of  Malaya.  ^Ve 
are  already  within  measurable  distance  of  a  through  railway  from 
Province  Welleslcy  to  Port  Dickson,  and,  if  Englishmen  in  the 
Stnuts  of  Malacca  had  ahowod  anything  like  the  energy  exhibited 
in  Africa  or  Australia^  a  port  of  such  commanding  importance  as 
Singapore  would  liavo  years  ago  become  the  terminus  of  a  Malay 
P«ninsula  railway  that  would  at  least  have  traversed  tbo  whole  of 
Iha  western  States.  As  the  eastern  States  develop  under  British 
control  an  east  coast  railway  will  possibly  be  the  great  civilising 
influence  on  that  side*  and  the  systems  of  west  and  cast  coast 
united  would  naturally,  by  a  short  northern  extension,  join  the 
railway  scheme  of  Burma,  where  the  gange  is  the  same  as  ours. 
By  means  of  a  railway  service  across  the  peninsula  and  a  lino  of  fast 
rtaamOTS  from  the  east  coast  through  the  Torres  Straits,  it  is  said  that 
tbo  jonmey  from  England  to  Australia  can  be  materially  shortened. 
What  is  true  of  railways  is  equally  true  of  the  telegraph,  and  it 
might  in  time  of  war  be  of  great  Imperial  importance  to  have  an 
nubrokan  land-lino  from  India  to  Singapore. 


VIL 

The  Britkh  officuU  and  the  public. 

So  far  I  have  described  to  you  the  results  of  a  unique  and  most 
iniemiing  experiment,  and  I  have,  I  hope,  proved  to  you  that  in  the 
fftoe  of  special  difficulties  we  have  secured  the  Lappiuoss,  the  pros- 
perity and  the  coniidenco  of  all  classes  of  natives  in  the  Protected 
Malay  States,  tiecauso  we  have  observed  those  principles  which,  I 
baBove,  must  always  bring  with  them  an  equally  good  result. 

In  oonclasion,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  the  European  and 
4h0  manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated  by  Government  officers 
in  Older  that  he  also  may  share  in  the  advantages  that  can  be 
gained  by  risking  his  life  and  fortune  in  a  new  country.  I  have 
hMjrd  Koropcans,  especially  P>enchmen  and  Germans,  say  that  they 
mmld  ratlier  live  in  a  British  Colony  than  in  one  governed  by 
oflUdab  of  their  own  nationality.  They  give  many  good  reasons  for 
the  Ti«w  they  hold,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  one  of 
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them— it  is  the  general  statement  that  British  officials  are  iiioW 
get-at-able,  more  practical,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  badness- 
like  than  either  French  or  German  Colonial  o£Bcers.  In  spite  of 
that  independent  testimony— on  the  correctness  of  which  I  can 
hardly  with  propriety  offer  an  opinion — I  think  that  the  English 
official  has  something  to  learn  in  his  treatment  of  men  of  his  own 
colour  who  approach  him  in  his  official  capacity.  In  MaMya  so 
much  has  been  done  by  Orientals,  that  the  achievements  of  the 
white  man  look  very  small  indeed.  Roughly  speaking,  the  China- 
man has  supplied  the  revenaes,  and  the  Government,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  British  officers,  has  laid  the  money  out  and  made  the  country 
wliat  it  is.  Of  private  European  enterprise,  except  in  planting  and 
a  few  mines,  there  has  been  practically  none.  I  think  there  would 
have  been  more  if  further  encouragement  had  been  offered,  but  some 
British  officials  appear  to  aC4]uire,  in  the  course  of  their  service, 
a  habit  of  looking  with  suspicion  on  all  their  own  countn'uien  who 
have  any  official  dealings  with  them.  It  seems  remarkable  that  it 
should  bo  S0|  but  almost  anyone  can  boar  out  my  statement,  and 
I  think  everyone  who  has  influence  should  use  it  to  discourage  an 
attitude  which,  if  assumed  by  a  senior  officer,  will  very  soon  be  imi- 
tated by  his  juniors. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  sympathise  with  this  frame  of  mind 
myself,  because  I  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  a  somewhat  long 
experience,  never  seen  anything  to  justify  it.  Ten  men  may  ask  a 
Government  official  for  something,  undertaking  on  their  part  some- 
thing in  return.  Nine  may  fulfil  their  promises  and  the  tenth  may 
fail.  Because  of  that  one  failure,  or  even  if  tlie  proportion  were 
higher,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  official  to  regard  all 
future  comers  as  untrustworthy.  I  don't  think  anyone  who  knows 
my  official  life  will  accuse  me  of  want  of  sympathy  for  the  native. 
I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  how  absolutely  necessary  I  think  it 
is  for  the  successful  government  of  natives;  but  those  to  whom 
the  administration  is  entrusted  must  not  ignore  Europeans. 
Government  officers  are  there  as  the  temporary  stewards  of  a 
property — the  servants  of  the  public.  It  should  be  their  object  to 
encourage  every  legitimate  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the 
country  and  the  profit  and  prosperity  of  those  who  dwell  therein.  ^ 
I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  advocating  extravagance  or  B 
carelessness  for  the  interests  entrusted  to  us ;  but  between  duo 
c>  id  restrictions  which  make  profitable  enterprise  almost  ^ 

there  appears  to  me  to  lie  the  whole  art  of  sucoeaaful  ■ 
J,    It  would  perhaps  seem  absurd  to  remind  Government 
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ihat  they  havo  not  inherited  their  pofiitions,  nor  do  they 
MuAd  them  for  their  own  benefit  or  for  the  in<]iilgence  of  any 
;penon&]  capric4>.  lioyond  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  proteo- 
ttion  of  life  and  property,  to  which  I  do  not  refer,  the  official  ia 
there  to  open  the  country  by  great  works :  roiuls,  milways,  telegraphs, 
"vharres;  ho  is  there  to  encourage  capital,  and  to  do  everything  in 
liifl  power  to  make  the  lives  of  the  people  of  nil  classes  and 
sationalitiea  safe,  pleasant,  and  profitable.  The  climate  of  the 
JUftlay  Peniusuln,  especially  to  those  who  must  go  out  of  their 
fc<wm  and  work  in  it,  ia  not  by  any  means  a  good  one  for 
Xaropeans.  It  is  hot,  damp,  and  enervating;  full  of  malaria,  and 
%ho«e  who  live  there  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  the  diseases 
common  to  the  tropics.  With  proper  care,  of  course,  moat  of  the 
•rink  may  bo  avoided,  but  careful  precaution  is  a  necessity. 

Now.  with  these  attractions  on  the  one  hand  and  Africa  on  the 

«3i2}ef,  is  it  likely  that  any  rich,  able,  energetic  Englishman  wOl 

^arry  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  invest  his  capital  and  devote  bis 

^nergiefl  to  a  life  in  that  distant  and  imknown  region  ?    If,  however, 

Mtm  does  go  there,  if  he  is  wiUing  to  take  all  the  risks,  what  do  you 

mnpptmb  it  is  for  ?     Not,  1  imagine,  in  order  that  he  may  lose  his 

ftiealth  and  his  money  in  some  fruitless  attempt  to   achieve   the 

impossible,  nor  yot  that  he  may,  by  toiling  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe, 

mmease  a  return  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  his  money.    Ho  goes  to 

'%rfast  is  called  '*  make  his  fortune,**  and  [  greatly  regret  that  though 

^srery   Colony   in  Australia,   though   South  Africa,  America,  and 

xi ambers  of  otiier  countries  have  produced  thousands  of  wealthy 

kiMn  to  be  the  best  form  of  advertisement  of  the  advantages  offered, 

^he  Malay  Peninsula  has,  hitherto,  done  little  more  for  Eiiropean 

ijATOSton  than  absorb  their  money.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  so  far 

^fea  I  know,  Crown  Colonies  hardly  ever  produce  really  rich  Colonists, 

"^vhile  the  constitutionally  governed  Colonies  can   tell  them  by 

^ondi^ds  and  thousands.     I  l>elieve  the  reason  is  that  in  Crown 

^3olnni^«f    there   is  a   narrownesH   and   want   of   liberality   in   the 

t  t  of   bond  Jlde  commercial   undertakings,  that    makes  it 

i^.,^ i-le  to  obtain  much  success,  and  in  consequence  the  capital, 

%lie  energy,  and  the  brains  go  elsewhere. 

r  have  laid  stress  on  this  point,  because  I  think  that  it  is  one  of 

t^e  most  important.     There  is  probably  no  one  so  keenly  interested 

i«i  MaUiya  as  I  am.     My  connection  with  the  Protected  tStates  has 

tMTttor  ceased  since  I  went  to  Perak  in  January  1874.      I  have 

'Watched  the  conversion  of  the  various  States  from  jungle  places  intoa 

country  that  some  of  us  are  almost  proud  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
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^H                                                   Discussion.                                     ^^^H 

^1               Sir  Huan  Low,  G.C.M.O.:  I  think  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  ^M 
^H            mistake  our  feelings  when  I  say  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to 
^H           Mr.  Swettenham  for  his  very  able  paper.     I  have  known  him  for  a 
^H           great  many  years,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  him  I  am  quite 
^H           certain  he  is  the  person  most  familiar  with  all  the  cu-cumstances  and 
^H           able  to  give  you  the  most  recent  accurate  information  of  what  has 
^H           taken  place  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know 
^H           any  other  who  could  have  stated  them  so  well.     The  paper  is  itself 
^H           BO  exliaustive  that  I  know  of  hardly  any  points  which  I  could 
^H           illustrate  by  obsci-vations  or  experience  of  my  own.     In  every  par- 
^H           ticular  in  which  Mr.  Swettenliam  has  directed  your  attention  to    ^^ 
^H           these  protected  States  I  cordially  agree  with  the  views  he  has    ^M 
^H           announced.      I  have,  like   him,  served  under  some   of  the   able    ^1 
^H            Governors  whom   it   has  been   the  fortune  of  the  Colony  of  the           _ 
^H            Straits  Settlements  to  liavc  had  appointed  over  them,  and  I  have    ^H 
^H           always  been  encouraged  by  thoir  sympathy  and  support.     These    ^M 
^H          gentlemen  richly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  carrying  out    ^M 
^H           the  pohcy  initiated  by  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  which  has  given     ^* 
^H           to  England  such  rich  States  as  those  which  have  been  described  to 
^H           you,  and  who  have  done  this  without  tlio  cost  of  a  penny  to  the 
^H           British  taxpayer,  and  with  the  full  consent  and  gratitude  of  the 
^H           people  who  inhabit  them.     It  is  now  six  years  since  I  left  Pcrak,          < 
^H          the  state  in  whicli  Mr.  Swettenham  succeeded  me  as  Resident,  and          1 
^H          I  feel  from  reading  the  Reports  which  come  to  me  occasionally,  and     ^j 
^H          the  annual  reports  of  the  governors,  that  its  development  has  been    ^M 
^H          so  rapid  that  if  I  were  to  return  I  should  scarcely  know  the  country    ^^ 
^H          again.     Mr.  Swettenham  has  enumerated   a  great  many   of  the 
^H          works  carried  out  there,  and  mentioned  the  services  of  those  ofhcers 
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Discussion. 

Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  think  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mistake  oar  feelings  when  I  say  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Swettenham  for  his  very  able  paper.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  him  I  am  qaite 
certain  he  is  the  person  most  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
able  to  give  you  the  most  recent  accurate  infonnation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know 
any  other  who  could  have  stated  them  so  well.  The  paper  is  itself 
80  exhaustive  tliat  I  know  of  hardly  any  points  which  1  could 
illustrate  by  observations  or  experience  of  my  own.  In  every  par- 
ticular in  which  Mr.  Swettenham  has  directed  your  attention  to 
these  protected  States  I  cordially  agree  with  the  views  he  has 
announced.  I  have,  like  him,  served  under  some  of  the  able 
Governors  whom  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  have  had  appointed  over  them,  and  I  have 
always  been  encouraged  by  their  sympathy  and  mipport.  These 
gentlemen  richly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  initiated  by  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  which  has  given 
to  England  such  rich  States  as  those  which  have  been  described  to 
you,  and  who  have  done  this  without  the  cost  of  a  pemiy  to  the 
British  taxpayer,  and  with  the  ftill  consent  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  them.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  left  Perak, 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  Swettenham  succeeded  me  as  Resident,  and 
I  feel  from  reading  the  Reports  which  come  to  me  occaBionally,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  governors,  that  its  development  has  been 
so  rapid  that  if  I  were  to  return  I  should  scarcely  know  the  conntxy 
again.  Mr.  Swettenham  has  onumei-ated  a  great  many  of  the 
works  carried  out  there,  and  mentioned  the  services  of  those  officers 
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who  as  heatli}  of  the  Depaituienttj,  acting  under  the  Resident,  have 
been  maii)ly  instrumetital  in  c;in')'tn^r  out  thu  works.  It  is  due  to 
them,  I  think»  that  the  attention  of  the  British  pubHc  should  be 
c«Ued  to  the  grcivt  sorvlci'S  thoy  havu  roudurod,  and  which  have 
bean  prodaciivc  of  tjuch  adunrablc  results.  The  appointments  were 
80  earefttlly  made  and  the  ofticers  so  well  selected  that  very  rarely 
indeed  was  there  any  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  with 
-which  tliey  were  entrusted.  I  have  had  great  opiiortunities  of  seeing 
this,  and  ibe  (^airman  Ioiuwm  how  muuh  we  have  to  thank  them 
for  their  work  in  difficult  circumstances.  Many  have  sacrificed 
health  in  the  performance  of  their  duties :  souio  have  fallen  by 
the  troachcry  of  the  natives ;  while  others  have  fallen  victims  to 
over-zc«l  and  exposure  in  a  climate  whej*e  disease  could  only 
b«  warded  off  by  the  greatest  care.  There  is  no  Colony 
which  1  have  visited— not  even  Ceylon— where  the  services 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  better  performed,  and 
^^m  many  gentlemen  returning  to  this  country  have  also  told  me  they 
^B  know  of  no  place  where  the  various  services  of  the  Government  are 
^H  beiler  performed  than  in  these  States.  All  that  has  been  described 
^H  to  you  has  been  done  in  about  twenty  years,  and  I  hope  now  that 
^H  UsA  federation  is  completed  there  is  a  greater  future  for  the  States. 
^^  This  federation  scheme,  which  I  believe  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Bwettenham  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  these 
8latM  is  due  to  his  personal  exertions),  will  certainly  help  in  this 
dtreetioD.  I  hope  that  the  services  of  some  of  the  old  pioneers  who 
have  assisted  the  various  residents  will  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  they  will  meet  with  their  due  reward.  In  regard  to  the 
liberality  which  Mr.  Sweltenham  recommends  in  dealing  with 
(•ntlemen  who  ^o  there  to  invent  their  money  in  planting,  I  may 
lay  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  sentiments  ho  has  enunciated.  I 
think  that  it  is  oiir  duty  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  fonvard 
the  views  and  intercBls  of  our  countrymen,  and  I  do  not  think  our 
eo«ntrymen  are  in  the  habit  of  wishing  their  interests  to  be 
Ibrwftrded  unduly  against  the  interests  of  others.  In  the  past  we 
llAVO  not  perhaps  been  so  liberal  as  we  might  have  been  to  the 
Uoting  interest ;  our  principal  attention  has  been  directed  to 
^klince  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
(ki^ldiog  of  roads  and  railwa)'s  and  other  public  works,  but  I  do 
Miink  we  may  now  take  Ceylon  as  an  example,  and  be  liberal  in  our 
^— Imrmt  of  the  planters  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
the  immigration  of  labour.  The  paper  is  so  comprehes- 
ibat  it  touches  on  almost  every  point  of  importance,  and  lays 
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before  you  a  clear  statement  of  the  former  and  actual  condition  of 
tbingfs.  I  have  uover  listened  with  so  much  pleasure  to  any 
account  of  the  protected  Malay  States,  and  I  feel  it  a  great 
compliment  to  have  bcon  invited  here.  I  have  much  pleasure  also 
in  making  these  remarks  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  the  Chairman, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much  for  kindness  and  assistance  when  I  served 
under  him  in  the  Malay  States.  He  was  always  ready  to  forward 
my  views  if  ho  approved  of  them,  which  I  am  happy  to  think  ho 
generally  did,  and  I  was  always  able  to  appeal  to  him  for  adWc^  and 
assistance  in  every  difiiculty — and  difficulties,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  found  ourselves,  frequently  occurred.  I  hope  there 
is  a  quiet  future  before  the  States  ;  I  concur  in  the  statement  that 
in  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  are  life  and  property  more 
secure.  This  is  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  what  it  was 
when  Mr.  SwetLenliam  first  went  there,  for  he  was  the  companion 
of  Mr.  Birch,  and  narrowly  escaped  sharing  Mr.  Kirch's  fate. 

Mr.  William  Adamson  :  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Swettenham  for  his  able  and  interesting  address.  He  has 
given  a  most  interesting  accoimt  of  the  twenty  years'  govemraent 
of  the  country.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  account,  even  to  those 
Enghshmen  who  arc  accustomed  to  hear  of  successful  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  officials  they  send  to  rule  distant  territories.  In  one 
respect  his  address  has  been  incomplete  :  he  has  told  us  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  those  governors  who  succeeded 
him  in  carrying  out  the  lines  of  the  great  pohcy  he  laid  down,  but  he 
said  very  little  in  respect  of  one  person  who  has  been  most  important 
in  developing  that  country  and  bringing  it  to  its  present  position,  and 
that  is,  himself.  Of  course,  we  understand  the  rt^asons  which  led  to 
this  omission,  hut  at  the  same  time  wo  may  aay  for  him  that  wliioh 
he  could  not  say  for  himself.  There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which, 
as  a  merchant  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I  should  like  to  refer.  He 
has  told  you  that  of  private  European  enterprise  there  has  practically 
been  none.  This  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  considering  the  great 
progress  of  the  States  and  their  neighbourhood  to  such  active 
centres  of  business  as  Singapore  and  Ponang.  He  has  also  Buid 
that  if  Englishmen  in  the  Straits  had  shown  the  energy  that  has 
been  shown  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  the  railway  which  he  in- 
dicated would  long  since  have  been  made.  I  think  the  reasons  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  stated.  In  the  first  place,  the  wealth 
of  these  native  States  consists  of  tin  deposits,  which,  although 
extremely  valuable,  are  not  easily  handled  by  ihytxpenaivemetlioda 
of  Europeans.     The  profit  of  the  working  of  these  deposits  depends- 
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very  much  on  the  orgnnisatioii  of  labour,  which  is  Chinese,  ami 
vrhich  is  best  loft  to  Chinainon.  It  is  only  in  oxcoptional  instances 
that  it  has  been  fonnd  possible  to  employ  European  scientific 
methods  with  any  advantage.  If  you  remember  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  countrj- — the  revenue  of  the  country — is  derived  from 
these  mines,  and  tliai  these  cannot  well  be  worked  by  Europeans, 
you  will  understand  why  European  enterprise  could  not  very  easily 
bo  employed  in  the  dovclopment  of  the  country  generally.  Aa  to 
planting,  that,  of  course,  ia  in  its  infancy.  Liberian  coffee  has  no 
doubt,  in  the  last  few  years,  shown  that  it  may  be  Buccessfully 
planted ,  and  I  hope  wo  shall  see  a  great  extension  of  that  form  of 
itnterprise ;  but  at  the  present  moment  it  certainly  has  not  shown 
that  form  of  advertisement  to  which  Mr.  Swettenham  referred  when 
hb  said  that  the  best  advertisement  was  that  somt*body  should  make 
ft  largo  fortune.  Planting  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  and  it  is  a 
prooMs  r^her  of  individual  effort,  and  not  one  in  which  large  capital 
con  b«  employed.  Then  as  to  railways  ;  if  you  speak  of  the  railways 
of  the  State,  these  aro  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
They  have  been  extremely  pioii  table,  because  tlicy  have  run  from  one 
important  |>oint  to  another,  carrying  mostly  tin  and  the  produce  o\ 
the  natives ;  but  if  you  refer  to  that  great  enterprise^the  railway 
which  is  to  connect  us  with  Burma--you  will  see  that  it  is  aquestion 
of  Eui'opcan  capital.  You  must  remember  that  in  Australia  there 
ham  been  a  groat  overflow  of  European  capital.  Australia  has  been 
developed  not  by  Australian  capital  but  by  British  capital ;  but 
for  tbo  bust  four  or  Hve  years  there  has  been  a  steady  withdrawal 
of  British  capital  from  all  silver-using  countries,  and  that  is  one 
reaoon  why,  not  only  in  the  Straits  but  in  India,  tliero  has  been  a 
lock  of  enterprise  which  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been 
the  same  facilities  which  exist  betis-een  one  gold  country  and 
another,  or  between  one  country  and  another  where  the  currency  is 
'  i'-ct  to  violent  fluctuations.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
rtteuham  bus  said  regarding  the  planting  interest.  I  have 
Xuii  the  least  fear  that  the  deposits  of  tin  (which  have  been  the 
Xoundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  and  which  at  present  are 
*he  great  sources  of  revenue) — I  have  not  the  least  foar  but  that 
%he0o  deposits  will  continue  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  and 
%lxat  the  Teninsula  will  continue  to  supply  tin  to  all  the  world.  But 
%sx  itio  course  of  time  these  deposits  must  bo  worked  out.  At  any 
kW,  those  who  come  to  mine  the  tin  are  Chinese,  who  do  not  bring 
ktiriroiiueD  with  them,  and  who  do  not  settle  on  the  land.  They 
Toom  over  the  country  and  leave  behind  them  a  dosert  of  "  spoiL*' 
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What  is  necessary  is  to  encourage  Ihu  plauting  and  agricnltnral 
interest,  I  do  think  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Sottlenients  has 
not  been  snfticiontly  alive  to  that  want.  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
might  have  been  done  with  their  large  revenue  to  induce  families 
from  British  India— where  there  is  an  overplus  of  population — to 
come  and  settle  on  the  lan<].  In  that  way  you  might  have  a  settled 
population  which  would  gradually  grow,  and  you  would  come  to  have 
a  country  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  In  respect  to  the  plant- 
ing, generally,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  reflecting  on 
the  different  Residents  as  to  the  encouragement  they  have  given  to 
planters  (because  I  have  never  found  individual  Residents  lacking  in 
the  encouragement  they  would  give),  1  think  the  Government  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  desirous  of  giving  that  encouragement  which  it 
might  have  given,  and  which,  I  think,  it  is  necessary  it  sbould  give. 
I  therefore  concur  in  the  recommendation  the  lecturer  has  given 
with  regard  to  encouragement  to  the  planting  interests.  I  Lave  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Malay  States  will  continue  to  show  great 
prosperity,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  we  ybuU  find  gold  there  as  woU  as 
tin,  and  that  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce  will  be  cultivated  there. 

Lord  Sl'deley  ;  It  is,  I  fear,  although  called  upon  by  your  Chair- 
man, somewhat  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  say  even  a  single 
word  in  the  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  and  officials  who  know 
the  Straits  well,  and  who  therefore  can  speak  with  far  more 
authority  than  I  can.  It  was  my  good  fortune  a  short  time  ago, 
however,  to  pay  a  visit  there,  and  some  impressions  which  I  then 
formed  I  will  refer  to.  In  his  able  paper  Mr.  Swettenham  has  told 
us  a  great  many  wonderful  things.  It  must,  I  am  sure,  have 
struck  you  all  with  astonishment  that  in  a  space  of  twenty  years 
ibis  country  should  have  developed  in  that  marvellous  way,  and 
how  much  must  be  due  to  those  who  have  carried  it  out.  Mr. 
Swettenham  summed  up  the  facts  by  saying  there  are  now  eight 
million  dollars  of  revenue,  nearly  200  miles  of  railway,  2,000  miles 
of  road,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph  lino.  TJiese  figures  tell 
a  tale  that  is  perfectly  extraordinary.  Whilst  I  was  there,  I  waa 
greatly  stnick  with  this  splendid  development  of  the  country,  with 
its  glorious  vegetation,  with  the  wonderful  minuig  industry,  with 
far  greater  mineral  wealth  still  to  be  developed,  and  with  the  rich 
virgin  jungle  waiting  to  be  cleared — a  pai-adise  for  planters.  But 
there  was  one  thing  wliich  btruck  me  even  more,  a  point  to  which 
Sir  Hugh  Low  referred  just  now.  It  was  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  thioughout  the  country  the  body  of  young  officei-s  belonging 
to  the  Civil  Service  do  their  duty,    I  have  seen  them  in  very  many 
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oai-of-ihe-way  places  performing  that  duty,  showing  the  greatest 
flcvolii>n  to  their  work  with  the  utmost  zealousness  aud  ability. 
Mr.  Swettenham  alluded  in  his  paper  to  the  fact  that  very  often  what 
is  done  amongst  tlje  upper  classoa  of  oflicials  in  hindering  and 
m&king  too  much  use  of  red-tape  procedure  is  followed  by  their  sub- 
ordmntes.  It  occurred  to  me  that  is  rather  a  good  illustration  of 
what  you  now  find  throughout  the  Straits,  only  in  an  opposite 
tense,  namely,  in  following  some  of  their  good  deeds.  Mr.  Swetten- 
hftm  ha«  the  character  amongst  all  Avhom  I  saw  and  spoke  with  of 
being  a  gentleman  who  has  nrnrvellous  firmness  and  courage,  a  sur- 
prinng  absence  of  fear  of  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  a  man  who  shows  the  greatest  tact  and  discretion  in  dealing 
with  the  natives.  It  was  in  these  good  qualities  that  I  found  his 
flobordinates  trying  to  emulate  him.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certain, 
tb»(  these  gentlemen  who  serve  the  Settlement  in  their  various 
podtiODs,  often  in  lonely  places  far  removed  from  ci^'ilised  dis- 
irictA,  have  no  equal  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Many  times 
these  officers  carry  their  lives  in  their  handi^;  and  they  show 
on  all  occasions  the  greatest  heroism  and  bravery.  It  was  my 
meUncholy  fate  to  know  one  poor  officer— Mr.  Wise,  which  I 
mention  as  one  incident  amongst  many.  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
be  WHS  killed,  and  when  afterwards  I  asked  how  tbis  sad  event 
oodured,  I  was  told  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  Oivil  officer 
ol  Uwb  O  ovemment  to  go  for^'ard  with  an  attacking  party.  So  he  met 
hts  death  bravely  doing  his  duty.  Theso  are  the  sort  of  acts  and 
dttedfl  which  make  ns  proud  of  being  Englishmpn.  I  shoold 
like  to  allude  to  another  Fimilar  case.  You  all  know  that  during 
last  year  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the  district  of 
Pabang.  1  remember  seeing  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  then  acting  Rssi- 
dentfjust  before  he  went  off  to  try  and  chase  the  rebels  in  Trengiiuu, 
and  have  since  heard  a  great  deal  of  what  he  did.  I  would  suggest 
that  ibis  Institute  should  ask  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  to  give  an  account 
of  bia  doings  dttring  that  time,  because  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be 
a  pa|)er  of  the  greatest  interest  of  thrilling  hairbreadth  escapes, 
which  would  ast^.mish  the  world  in  general.  Mr.  Ghfford  at  one 
timo  (or  the  Hpaco  of  tliree  montlis  went  through  that  wild  jungle, 
willMat  road  or  even  a  track,  alone.  Simply  by  that  wonderful 
power  of  character  we  sometimes  see,  which  givey  intluence  over 
iuuiveii»  of  which  Gordon  was  80  splendid  an  example,  he  was 
able  to  get  a  body  of  Malays  together  to  do  as  he  bade  them,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  vemacolar  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
aitunpi  to  capture  these  rebels,  and  which  at  the  last  would  have 
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been  entirely  Buccossfiil  if  Siamese  ofliciala  had  not  interferpd. 
rejoicc  to  think  that  Mr.  Kwetteuham  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Hesidcnt-Qencral,  and  I  am  sure  wc  all  wish  him  the 
utmost  success  in  his  trvctii  earoei*. 

Mr.  Dudley  F.  A.  Hekvey,  C.M.G,  :  An  experience  gained  in 
over  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  native  States  themselves,  may  perhaps  justify  me 
in  offering  a  few  remarks  on  my  friend  Mr.  Swett«nham's  very 
interesting  and  able  paper.  I  share  with  a  good  many  others,  I 
believe,  his  feeling  respecting  the  cumbrous  and  meaningloss  name 
by  which  the  Colony  is  at  present  known,  and  believed  two  or  three 
years  ago  there  wns  reason  to  hope  that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
alter  it  for  the  bett^^r ;  but  I  was,  it  seems,  too  sanguine.  As  regards 
the  methods  adopted  by  us  in  the  Straits  and  the  Peninsula  of 
dealing  with  the  natives,  though,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results  as  a 
whole,  they  cannot  be  described  as  unsuccessful,  still  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  err  on  the  side  of  suavity  in  viodo^  and  that  a 
little  more  of  the  foriiier  in  re  would  be  salutary ;  this  remark 
is,  howevt5r,  more  applicable  to  the  Colony  than  to  the  protected 
States,  where  the  native  is  not  aUo\ve<l  to  abuse  the  process  of  the 
Courts  for  his  own  purposes  and  the  oppression  of  his  poorer  fellows 
to  the  same  extent  that  he  does  in  the  Colony.  The  protected 
States,  not  being  British  territory,  are  not,  shall  I  say,  blessed  by 
the  presence  of  lawyers  and  their  attendant  train  of  miachief- 
makers.  The  Colony  might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf  or  two  out 
of  the  Dutch  book,  so  far  as  natives  are  concerned.  I  thoroughly 
endorse  what  Mr.  Swettenham  has  said  respecting  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  education  of  Malays,  and  agree  that  we  should 
not  aim  at  giving  them,  as  a  body,  a  high-class  e<lucation  ;  my  ex- 
perience is  that  many  forget  very  soon  what  they  have  learnt,  the 
period  of  scliooling  being  often  much  too  short ;  but  the  effect  as  a 
whole  is  too  often  to  make  them  look  do^^'n  on  their  natural  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  I  should  like  to  see  some  experiments  made 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  instruction,  which,  besides  improving 
their  methods,  might  lead  them  to  feel  the  importance  attached  to 
the  industry  by  Government.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  protected  States,  as  in  the  Colony,  there  are  schools  attended 
by  Malay  girls ;  it  is  no  doubt  through  the  training  of  the  women 
that  we  must  hope  to  evenbnally  raise  the  status  of  the  Malays  as  & 
race.  I  sliall  not,  I  am  sure,  be  suspected  of  desiring  to  depreciate 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  States,  if  I  suggest  that  the  '*  Golden 
Chersonese"  is  to  be  found  in  Pegu  rather  than  in  the  MaUy 
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Peninmila;  the  older  writers  doul)tlos8  idputified  it  with  the  latter, 
but  luLiT  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  Pegii  was  the  region  in 
question.  It  is  rcat^saring  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Peninsula  to  hear  what  importance  is  attached  by  Mr.  Swot- 
tenham  to  the  encouraf;ement  of  planting  witli  a  view  to  the  per- 
miinent  oocupalion  of  the  soil,  ao  that  the  country  may  not  suffer 
from  any  possible  future  falling  off  in  mineral  productiveness,  and 
it  IB  eatUfftCtory  to  note  his  views  as  to  tho  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  European  planters  ;  there  has  b<ien  too  often  iu  the  past  a  ten- 
doDCy  on  the  part  of  Government  to  regard  planters  -with  an  eye  of 
snflpicion.  as  it  were,  and  to  be  harassed  by  a  haunting  fear  lest  they 
should  make  too  much  money.  This  tendency  we  may  feci  assured 
will  now  be  a  thing  of  tho  past  in  respect  of  all  bond  fide  enterprises. 
It  is  certainly  matter  for  congratulation  for  themselves  (to  judge 
from  >Ir.  Swettenham's  picture  of  their  condition)  as  well  as  for  us, 
that  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  the  Malay  States  of  Trj^ngiiuu 
Mid  Kfilantan  coming  eventually  nnder  onr  influence  ;  their  natural 
MBOcroes,  from  what  we  know  of  them,  are  abundant,  and  if  Mr. 
Swettcnham  has  anything  to  do  with  them,  we  may  look  forM'ard  to 
a  \vry  cheer (tU  future  for  them.  Early  treaties  entitle  ua  to  a 
devielopment  of  an  influence  with  these  btates,  and  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fimlt  that  they  are  still  suffering  as  thoy  are.  The  nature  of 
Use  Siamese  claim  of  suzerainty  over  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
btu  for  a  long  period  been  matter  of  controversy  ;  it  is  indicated  by 
a  triennial  presentation  at  Bangkok  from  the  so-called  tributary 
Htat«  of  tho  *'  himga  mas,"  or  flower  of  gold,  which  is  tantamount 
to  an  atlmission  of  inferiority,  i.e.  to  saying,  "  I  admit  you  can  thrash 
nio  if  ;ou  like,  hut  sooner  than  you  should  do  so,  1  prefer  to  send 
this  mark  of  my  inferiority  once  every  three  years."  It  has  not 
conferred  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
(h*  country ;  if  it  should  be  contended  on  the  part  of  8iam  that  it 
doeo.  that  Power  may  bo  asked  whether  her  transmission  of  the 
go\A  flower  to  China  for  a  long  period  involved  any  admission  of  a 
riglit  to  internal  interference.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  having 
known  Mr.  S^'ettenham  throughout  the  length  of  his  public  semce, 
I  feel  that  the  protecte<l  States  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  him  for  thi-ir  first  Rcflidrnt-General. 

Major  EnwAKD  F.  Coaxes  :  I  am  sure  all  those  who  are  con- 
iMet«<1  with  the  Straits  Bettkments  must  hail  with  satisfaction  tlie 
aOttnd  <"■  Mr.  Swettenham  has  made,  especially  those  con- 

ftmi'ff^  ■ .  ■  >  .  U  policy  wtiich  he  considers  should  be  pursued 
towards  £aiopean6  seeking  to  invest  capital  in  Malaya.    Several 
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friends  of  mine,  together  with  myself,  have  large  suras  of  money 
embarked  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
built,  and  are  interested  in,  one  of  the  railways  in  the  PeninBola, 
namely,  that  from  Port  Dixon  to  Seremban.  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  mining  industries,  and  in  an  industry  con- 
nected with  timber.  Our  experience,  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned, 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  although  I  think  successful  manage- 
ment may  soon  reward  our  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt,  a.  large  trade  can  bo  made  with  England  and  other  countries* 
with  the  magnificent  timber  winch  is  produced  in  the  Peninsula. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  Africa,  Australia,  and  many 
other  Colonies  have  been  able  to  attract  European  capital,  is  that 
their  Governments  have  to  a  certain  extent  opened  up  their  coun- 
tries by  means  of  railways.  The  Straits  Settlements  Government 
have  already  commenced  them,  but  I  do  not  think  the  railways 
have  opened  up  the  country  sufficiently,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
British  capital  should  be  invited  by  a  guarantee,  as  in  the  case  of 
India,  of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  embarked  by  the 
investors.  In  regard  to  other  industries,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
gold  and  tin  must  in  the  future  play  a  vei-y  important  part.  1 
read  recently  in  the  papers  that  gold  mines  had  bean  opened  up 
assaying  as  much  as  three  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  only  in  this 
morning's  paper  I  read  the  news  of  the  finding  of  a  large  find  of 
tin,  assaying  as  much  as  72  i)cr  cent,  of  tin.  Mr.  Swettenham 
mentions  that  the  Government  have  constructed  two  thousand  miles 
of  road.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  record,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  few  of  these  roads  have  assisted  in  opening  up  the  gold- 
bearing  area,  and  I  happen  to  know  of  certain  i)eople  interested  in 
a  very  rich  gold-bearing  region,  who  have,  I  believe,  to  make  on 
their  own  account  a  road  of  some  thirty  miles  long  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Government.  It  seems  hard  that  those  who  are  ready 
to  embark  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  opening  up  an  industry  of 
this  description  should,  out  of  their  ovra  pockets,  have  to  undertake 
such  a  work,  and  I  would  earnestly  urge  on  Mr.  Swettenham  the 
desirability  of  using  his  best  endeavours  to  assist  tbei-ie  gentlemen 
in  obtaining  faciUtiea  for  getting  to  and  from  their  prnpertv, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  their  machinery  up  to 
the  mines. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  K.C3. :  As 
one  who,  some  two  years  ago,  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  I  can  give  my  testimony  on 
one  or  two  matters  that  Iiave  been  raised.    I  was  the  gue«t  of  the 
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resideats  of  Belaugor  and  Perak  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
China  Btation,  and  prior  to  then  was  very  ignorant  of  tlmt  part  of 
the  world  ;  indeed,  probablj  by  not  a  few  members  of  the  Colonial 
Instiiut£!  and  by  the  general  public  the  Protected  States  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  sort  of  nndiscovered  territory,  so  little  are  Ihey 
known.  It  is  jnstas  well  the  British  public  should  have  some  in- 
formation al)Oiit  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  from  his  large  experience 
and  great  ability  there  is  no  one  more  capable  of  instructing  them 
than  our  lecturer  of  this  evening.  I  can  only  speak  generally  of 
what  I  saw  as  a  casual  visitor,  but  I  was  extraordinarily  struck  with 
the  immense  appearance  of  civilisation,  both  in  Selangor  and  in 
Perak.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  good  entertainment  we  met  with, 
(or  the  substantial  European  houses,  nor  for  the  clubs,  the  tennis, 
tuad  the  like,  but  beyond  that  we  have  heard  to-night  of  the  great 
expansion  of  trade  there  and  of  the  buccosb  of  the  mines.  lb  seems 
to  me  that  the  great  prosperity  of  these  States  is  due  to  a  consider- 
aLle  extent  to  the  fjict  that  they  arc  not  so  trammelled  by  British 
Iaw  aa  the  more  direct  dependencies  of  Iler  Majesty.  1  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  tbe  absence  of  any  direct  appeal  to  the  straightest  sect 
of  the  **  Nonconformist  conscience  "  or  what ;  the  fact  remains  that  tbe 
Bandeuts  are  able  to  deal  with  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  various 
raoea  iu  a  way  which  Beems  to  he  extremely  Kuccessful,  and  the 
rsuoa  is,  I  believe,  that  though  they  do  not  deal  with  them  so  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  what  the  British  pubUc  imagines  ought  to 
be  the  law,  they  deal  with  them  as  Christian  gcutlemeuund  inaccor- 
dajice  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  race. 

The  Chairman  :  It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  bring  the  discussion 
to  a  close.  I  am  quite  certain  you  will  agree  that  no  paper  more 
interesting,  no  paper  more  pregnant,  has  over  been  read  before  the 
Instituie.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  I  should  like  to 
emphasise ;  but,  first,  having  had  a  connection  of  over  fourteen 
ytUB  with  the  Protected  States  and  the  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Setiiements,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord  Sudeley  for  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  him  as  regards  the  public  ser\'ants  who 
are  doing  their  duty  so  gallantly  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
particular  pleasiure  to  find  a  gentleman  wholly  unconnected  with 
Um  pubhc  service  going  out  there,  and  who,  coming,  aa  it  were. 
ftocidentally  across  those  engaged  iu  public  work,  is  able  on  his 
return  U>  l>ear  the  testimony  which  Lord  Sudeley  has  borne  as  to 
ibe  excellent  way  in  which  these  otlicers  are  doing  their  duty. 
And  among  them  Lord  Sudeley  has  drawn  particular  attention  bo 
mj  friend  Mr  Clifibrd,  who,  literally  from  the  jungle,  has  come  to 
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the  Institute,  and  whom  wo  arc  glad  to  bog  here  to-night.  The 
two  points  out  of  many  which  I  Bhould  like  to  emphasise  are  these. 
The  first  relates  to  the  methods  of  British  rule,  and  especially 
British  rule  as  regards  native  races  in  the  ilalay  Teninsula.  We 
naturally  compare  our  systems  with  others,  and  the  only  ones 
we  can  compare  them  with  are  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Nether- 
lands India  and  the  French  settlements  in  Cocliin  China.  Aa  to 
the  first,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Dutch  colonisation  we  can  learn 
from  many  quarters  that  they  considered  the  paramount  duty  of 
those  who  had  the  laying  down  of  regulations  for  the  government 
of  colonies  was  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
Look,  again,  to  the  French.  Those  of  us  who  have  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  Cochin  China — the  great-cat  of  French 
possessions — know  that  the  prohibitive  tariff  which  so  materially 
affect.s  the  development  of  that  country  is  a  taiifl'  not  dictated  by 
the  authorities  in  the  colony  but  fiom  Paris.  Wmt  is  our  policy  ? 
It  is  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Swettenham— that  wc  should  govern  the 
Protected  Native  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  That  is  the 
first  and  primary  duty  of  the  English  administrator,  Yuars  and 
years  ago,  Milton  laid  it  down  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  English 
to  have  precedence  in  teaching  the  nations,  and  that  is  the  privilege 
we  recognise  to-day.  The  other  pohit  is  the  personal  element. 
The  native,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes— and  I  have,  perhaps, 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  than  of  the  Malay  -looks 
to  the  individual  official.  He  knows  httlo  of  government  as 
we  recognise  it,  but  he  looks  to  the  individual  ofliccr»  and  it  is  as 
regards  the  influence  of  that  indiWdual  officer  that  there  will  be 
success  or  non-success  in  administration.  Happilyi  that  is,  I  think, 
thoroughly  recognised  by  all  those  who  hold  high  office  in  the 
Biitish  (Government,  and  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  placed  in  such  responsible 
positions  as  that  of  Resident  or  of  Resident- Geuoral  &hall  be  men 
thoroughly  imbued  not  only  witli  knowledge  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  proper  traditions  of  the  British  official.  As  we  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  Malay  races  and  the  Protected  States,  I 
should  hke  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  what  fell  from  Sir  Hugh  Low, 
who,  rather  from  inadvertence  I  expect,  referred  to  the  Protected 
States  as  though  they  were  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
are  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  for  one  aincerely  trust  that  nothing 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  annexation.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
govern  these  States  for  themselves.  We  get  all  the  benefits  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  them.    There  is  the  promotion  not  only  of  the 
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we  are  of  tho  people  but  of  British  trade,  aiid  wc  can  get  that 
vitliout  attempting  what  to  my  mind  would  be  a  crime  if  we 
Enni'XoO  them  to  tho  Empire.  Aa  to  the  question  of  federation, 
history  repeats  itself.  There  was  a  federation  of  many  of  the  States 
A  comdderablo  number  of  years  ago,  namely,  in  tho  14th  century, 
but  it  was  a  forcible  one.  There  may  be  again  a  far  greater  con- 
fiedcrralion  than  in  those  distant  days,  but  wo  believe  the  federation 
irhJcli  is  alkout  to  be  put  in  operation  will  combine  a  series  of  States 
all  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  other,  and  effecting— what  has 
cover  bccm  ])ossib]e  before— miiformity  of  administration,  economy, 
and  improvement  generally  to  the  people  who  live  out  there.  In 
coDcltuiion,  I  have  to  convey  to  Mr.  Swettenham  our  thanks  for 
delivering  his  paper.  Ho  has  done  so  at  great  personal  trouble, 
owing  to  Uie  state  of  his  health.  We  the  more  appreciate  his  effurts, 
1  have  bad  the  great  good  fortune  of  wor Icing  with  him  for  a  con- 
siclArable  number  of  years.  I  have  rarely  met  anyone  more  capable 
of  performing  his  duties  as  a  pubhc  official,  and  nobody  could  have 
bfteu  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  better  fitted  for  the  high 
offioo  of  Resident-General  than  Mr.  Swettenham,  whosu  health,  I 
trust,  will  permit  him  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  way  I  know  ho 
denres  to  perform  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  SwKTTKNHAMjC.M.O. :  I  cannot  thank  you  suflScicntly 
for  thoeitremely  cordial  waym  which  you  have  received  the  paper. 
I  have  very  little  to  answer  in  what  has  been  said  by  tho  various 
speakers,  but  there  are  just  one  or  two  points  I  should  like  to  dwell 
upon  lest  anyone  should  go  away  disappointed.  ^Ir.  Adamson  spoke 
with  reference  to  tin-mining  by  Etu'opeans.  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  what  he  said.  He  conveyed  the  impression  that  tin-mining 
was  not  for  Europeans,  but  since  he  left  the  Straits  Settlements 
tTD-mining,  at  any  rate  in  Perak,  has  been  undertaken  with  con- 
siderable success  by  a  good  many  Europeans.  With  reference  to 
railways,  when  I  spoke  of  what  might  Iiave  been  done  if  the  people 
of  Singapore  had  ha-I  the  sameenergy  which  Englishmen  have  shown 
Inolher  places.  I  was  thinking  principally  of  the  vast  amount  of  talk 
I  heard  in  Singapore  twenty- five  years  ago  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  island.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Adamson 
will  remember  all  about  it.  I  live  in  the  Peninsula,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  this  railway  has  never  been  constructed;  but  it  is  a 
Bection  which  would  put  Singapore  at  any  rate  on  the  first  stage 
lowards  its  connection  with  a  railway  which  might  traverse  the 
Paninsola  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  go  up  to  Burma. 
Major  Coatea  asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to  the  construction 
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of  some  thirty  miles  of  road  whicli  he  considered  it  a  great  hardship 
should  have  to  be  undertaken  by  some  investors  to  open  a  gold^_ 
mine  in  some  part  of  the  Peninsula  which  he  did  not  mention,    ifl 
know  quite  well  when  he  put  that  question  he  never  expected  me 
to  answer  it,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  give  him  any  answer.    Admiral 
Fremantle  has  touched  rae  on  rather  a  tender  point,  because  he 
mentioned  a  subject  which  I  coufess  I  had  not  the  courage  tO; 
allude  to  myself.     He  spoke  to  you  of  how  much  had  been  don< 
in  Maluya,  where  he  said  the  administration  was  not  conductedj 
altogether  on  the  same  principles  as  those  followed  in  a  Crownl 
Colony.     Ho  is  perfectly  right ;  I  did  not  say  so,  because  in  tliia 
town  I  do  not  speak  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  do  in  the  jangle 
of    the   Malay   Peninsula,   where   there  is  nobody  to   contradict 
me,  but  the  real  reason  is  that  in  the  Malay  States  we  have  had 
as  little  red  tape  as  possible,  and  we  have  done  a  good  many  things 
that,  if  we  had  been  working  in  an  old-established  and  recogiiisod 
Colony,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  do. 
Your  Chainnan  has  told  you  that  he  and  I  have  worked  togetfai 
for  many  years,  and  he  has  said  of  rae  many  flattering  things,  foi 
which  I  cannot  sufiicicntly  thank  him,  but  I   feel  that  I  do  nol 
deserve  his  too  friendly  praise.    I  have  often  noticed  when  working 
with  Sir  Cecil  Smith  that  our  views  have  been  identical,  but  I 
have   never   noticed   this   similarity  of  thought  so  much  as   this 
evening,  for  your  Chairman  in  his  remarks  on   Lord   Sudeley'dH 
speech  said  to  you  exactly  what  it  was  ui  my  mind  to  say  had  t^ 
been   able   to  command  the   same   facility   of  expression.     Of  all 
that  has  been  said  to-night,  the  one  thing  I  shall  carry  away  vnih 
me  is  the  cordial  manner  in  wliich  Lord  Sudeley  spoke  of  men  who 
are  working  in  the  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  the  Malays,  and  in 
a  measure  for  their  own  country.   When  I  return  and  am  able  to  tell 
them  what  was  said  by  Lord  Sudeley  (a  complete  stranger,  whoso 
testimony  is,  therefore,  of  the  extremest  value) — that  their  exertions 
made  so  great  an  impression  in  his  mind — I  am  sure  his  most  gene- 
rous words  will  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the  task  that  is 
before  them.     In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  give  a  very  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  tbe  Chairman,  wlio  has  been  kind  enough  to  preside 
this  evening.     I  will  not  presume  to  say  anything  with  reference  to 
Sir  Cecil  Smith's  ability  or  special  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  this  post,  but  I  will  say  that  whatever  he  undertakes  is  certain  to 
be  as  well  done  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibma>'  acknowledged  the  compUment,  and  the  meel 
hen  separated. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 

Thb  Bixtb  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  14, 180G, 
when  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme  Court) 
read  a  paper  on  **  One  Hundred  Years  of  British  Rule  in  Ceylon." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  21  Fellows 
h«d  been  elected,  viz.,  6  Resident  and  IC  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows ; — 

F.  E.  N.  Crotnhir,  Janui  TV.  Dickijiatm,  Edmund  MUcJiell,  M.A..  CharUa 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Jnwt.'i  1  1m/j,  .,  {Tran»fa4$l),  W,  ]f.  BayTw»  {Qufnulaiid)^  Aamn  A.  Boss 
{Tr,  S.  D<ivMfn  [BriliAh  Ouiaua),  liichutd  Flcnnmi  (Tuvxs- 

v<ui.^  ■  la/ton  {Natal),  Jusiah  IL  IToshm  {Brit Uh  Cuuiiui),  Hon. 

CUvKfil  C.  Atiuiiijs,  C.Al.Q.  {Cvtoninl  Stcrrtary,  Trinitlad)^  Arihttr  }l, 
MarshaU  (Maurititu),  Capi.  Hobtrl  S.  Mar&hnU  {British  Guiana),  Charles  R. 
Saunders,  CJJ.O,  {Zululand),  Thovias  P.  S.  Saicycrr  (Swrro  Lrorw),  Rtv. 
Thomas  C.  Smithy  M.A.  {British  Guiana),  Harry  Sotofnoti  {Transvaal), 
WilUam  S-  Trlfair  {hUiurUiuif),  WilliaiH  H.  Wvodrojft  {British  Guiana). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  bad  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  Ihilted 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaiuman  :  In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Uritisb  rule  in  Ceylon,  it  has  afTordod  the  Council  ^eat 
pleasure  to  set  apart  one  day  of  the  present  Session  of  the  Royal 
uial  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  progress  and 
»pment  of  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
linions  during  that  |>eriod«  and  wo  are  much  pleased  to  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  distinguished  lecturer  to  address  us  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Chirence  has  a  Ion;?  experience  of  Ceylon.  Ho 
has  be«n,  I  believe,  in  the  country  upwards  of  twenty  years,  seven - 
tan  years  of  whicli  time  he  has  filled  the  dlitinguished  posi- 
tioD  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  and  he  has  on  many  occasions 
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filled  the  position  of  Chief  Justice,     The  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Clarence  has  arrived,  therefore,  deserve  the  greatest  attention  and 
consideration,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  paper  he  will  read  we  shall 
iind  ample  material  fur  an  interesting  and  instructive  discuHsion, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence  then  read  his  paper  on 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  IN  CEYLON. 

Intboduction. 
The  first  Englishman  recorded  as  having  visited  Ceylon  was  one 
Ralph  Fitch,  who  touched  there  in  1589.  He  was  one  of  four 
Adventurers  sent  from  London  to  spy  out  the  prospects  of  Eastern 
trade.  He  visited  India,  Siam^  and  Pegu,  and  on  his  homeward 
journey  touched  ab  Colomho,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
Macbeth's  Fii'st  Witch  knew  a  sailor  whose  husband  '*  was  to  Aleppo 
gone,  master  o*  the  '  Tiger.'  *'  Fitch  sailed  in  that  very  "Tiger," 
and  passed  through  Aleppo  on  his  way  eastward.  A  few  years  after 
this  our  footing  in  India  began  witli  a  venturesome  little  factory 
started  at  Surat. 

Compared  -with  India,  our  power  in  Ceylon  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Madras  and  Bombay  wore  old  British  Settlements  long  before  a 
footing  in  Ceylon  was  even  thought  of,  and  Clive's  victories  had 
aasared  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire  more  than  a  generation 
before  wo  owned  a  yard  of  ground  in  the  island.  In  179C  we 
conquered  the  Dutch  Settlements  on  the  Ceylon  seaboard,  and 
within  another  twenty  years  annexed  the  rest  of  the  country,  over 
which  as  yet  no  European  nation  had  had  dominion.  The  centenary 
of  British  rule  in  the  island  offers  an  appropriate  occasion  for. 
reviewing  the  results  of  our  rule  so  far. 

In  this,  our  '*  Premier  Crown  Colony/*  we  have  an  island  abont 
four-fifths  the  size  of  Ireland  and  one-fourth  the  Punjaub,  lying 
close  to  the  Indian  mainland,  and  inhabited  by  two  native  races 
whose  ancestors  migrated  from  India  long  ago,  all  living  peacefully 
and  submissively  under  our  rule.  The  climate,  though  tropical, 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  tropical  regions,  and  though 
our  European  race  cannot  thnve  there  in  continuous  residence  for 
successive  generations,  an  Englishman  with  duo  care  may  live  there 
during  a  long  and  vigorous  working  life,  especially  if  his  livelihood 
lie  in  the  hills  or  permit  of  access  to  their  cooler  air.  You  may  now 
leave  the  sweltering  heat  of  Colombo  in  the  early  morning,  and, 
after  a  day's  railway  journey  upwards,  dine  by  a  blazing  wood-fire 
and  sleep  under  blankets.    Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  can 
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ihow  within  such  narrow  limits  bo  great  a  variety  of  atmosphorio 
conditions  and  Bconory.  Rainfall  varies  from  about  200  inches 
aiinnally  under  Adam's  Peak  to  only  88  or  87  in  tho  dry  districts. 
The  extraordinary  variances  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  are 
Dxarveilous :  tangled  and  luxuriant  verdure  in  the  moist  zone ; 
loxiidt  sandy  scrub  in  the  dry  country ;  green  paddy-iields  and 
iMUberjr  i^aJms ;  heavy  jungle  -sviih  open  gla<lcB  and  towering 
DBAMesof  bare,  scorching  rock;  red  pahuyra-studded  plains  in  the 
north  ;  in  the  mountains,  rock,  torrent,  and  shaggy  forest  with  open 
fiitfPP"  studded  with  great  crimson-Bowered  rhododendron  trees  ; 
uii]  in  the  planting  dintricts  of  the  hilli«  a  BiDguIar  combination  of 
trim  cultivation  with  wild  and  beautiful  savagery  of  rock  and  stream. 
Bribisli  capital,  with  the  aid  of  Tamil  labour  from  Southern  India, 
has  created  a  great  and  successful  planting  enterprise.  A  great 
export  and  import  Imdo  has  been  developed,  and  a  magnificent 
bnaakwater  has  made  Colombo  one  of  the  most  important  seaiK}rtfi 
in  the  world.  I  need  not  say  that,  besides  weighing  tlio  value  of 
modem  Ceylon  to  England,  we  must  also  consider  how  far  our  rule 
has  been  suooessful  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  about  three  millions 
of  native  inhabitants. 

Lot  us»  before  [wssing  to  British  administration  in  Coylon,  glance 
very  rapidly  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  countr}'. 

Early  Histouy. 

About  COO  B.C.  the  ancestors  of  the  Smhalese  people  swarmed 
into  Ceylon  from  Deugai,  and  speedily  made  the  island  their  own, 
nipplanting  aboriginal  races  which  are  still  represented  by  a  few 
fiut  disappearing  Veddabs  lingering  in  the  wilds  of  the  Dintenne. 
Nol  long aftGr\N'arda  the  Buddhist  reUgioncame  into  being  in  India; 
IB  afKMilB  of  Buddhism  converted  tho  Sinhalese,  and  Buddhism 
«ttll  mmains  their  national  religion,  though  long  vanished  from  its 
Indian  birthplace.  The  palmy  days  of  tho  Sinhalese  nation  lusted 
Ifl]  about  tlie  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  the  vast  remains  of  their 
woriu,  now  lying  buried  amid  many  oontiirios' growth  of  jungle, 
Ittoft  tho  large  population  of  those  days,  their  activity  and  perished 
glories.  Meanwhile  the  island  was  seldom  free  from  another  race 
vi  inraders  from  India,  whom  the  chroniclers  style  Damilo  or 
Tawiilw,  The  tide  of  war  between  them  and  the  Sinhalese  rolled  to 
tod  irOp  till  in  the  sixth  century  the  Sinhalese  star  waned  rapidly, 
lod  Anoradbapnra,  the  royal  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tamiU.  Once,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  rally  took  place  under  a 
vaalerful  Sinhalese  king,  and  then  the  glory  of  the  Sinhalese  race 
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departed  never  to  return.     The^  forsook  the  northern  parts  of ' 
island,  and  their  capital  was  shifted  hither  and  thither  in  the  south. 

When,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  effected  % 
settlement  on  the  coast,  the  Sinhalese  government  had  fallen  to 
pieces.  The  north  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tamils.  The 
nominal  Sinhalese  sovereign  had  little  power  heyond  the  precincts 
of  a  fugitive  court,  and  \^iiy  chieftains  quarrelled  and  intrigued  all 
round  the  counti*y.  The  old  irrigation  works  Lad  fallen  into  decay, 
and  rice  was  imported  from  India,  The  shipping-places  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  race  of  Mahomedan  traders  whose  ancestors  had  long 
done  business  in  those  waters,  and  whone  descendants,  styled  by 
Europeans  "  Moors,"  still  live  and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Portuguese,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many  horrors,  seonred 
and  fortified  a  string  of  factories  around  the  coast,  and  held  them 
for  about  150  ye4ir3.  They  Lad  latterly  a  more  or  less  settled 
possession  on  the  seaboard,  but  almost  incessant  fighting  went 
on  between  their  troops  and  the  Sinhalese  of  the  hill-country.  They 
were  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  oust€'d  by  the 
Dutch,  who  in  their  turn  held  the  settlements  for  another  150  yea 
and,  Lke  the  Portuguese,  gained  no  pennanent  footing  in  the  interior 
In  170C  the  Dutch  were  dispossessed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  Portuguese  invasion  was  attended  by  revolting  cruelty 
They  united  a  fanatically  zealous  religious  propaganda  to  the  desire 
for  commercial  gain.  The  Dutch  toiled  doggedly  to  enforce  their 
own  trading  monopolies,  and  exti-act  in  kind  the  maxiviwrn  of  revenue 
from  the  natives.  They  also  spared  no  pains  to  efface  the  traces  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  reLgion.  Commercially,  neither  Colony 
paid  its  way.  Each  nation  spent  far  more  on  its  Ceylon  settlements 
than  it  gained  from  them  in  revenue.  It  is  curious  to  ob3er\'o  that, 
although  the  Dutch  held  the  settlements  150  years  after  the 
Portuguese,  and  strove  to  eJTace  their  11*0068  with  a  stubborn  hatred 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  whose  forefathers  had  gone  through 
blood  and  fire  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.  and  Alva,  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  some  notable  respects,  is  more  distinct  at  thi 
day  than  that  of  the  Hollanders.  The  Dutch  form  of  Christianit; 
made  no  way  among  the  natives,  and  their  language  is  now  forgotten 
among  the  Dutch  Eurasians ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  the  iisher  people  along  tho  west  coast  still  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  a  bastard  form  of  the  Portuguese  tongue 
lingers  among  l*ortuguese  Eurasians.  With  all  the  ferocity  of  the 
Portuguese  invasion,  there  was  a  chivalry  in  their  warfare  and  their 
religious  pi*opaganda.     They  strove  to  implant  Christianity,  and 
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scorned  to  spare  a  captured  Buddhist  relic  at  tbe  price  of  treasure 
Mod  political  serWces.  On  tbe  Dutch  side  httle  is  apparent  be}'ond 
the  desire  for  commercial  gain  ;  and,  when  all  is  said,  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  power  in  Ceylou  remains  a  gloomy  warning  against  selfish 
and  ignobly  commercial  attempts  at  colonisation. 

Tbe  settlements  ceded  to  us  consisted  of  a  string  of  forts  and 
faotories  around  the  coast,  with  seaboard  territory  widest  in  the 
south  and  west.  The  country  was  quiet ;  the  Dutch  administration 
had  become  indolent  and  corrupt,  but  the  people  dwelt  Bubmissively 
under  %  govemmenl  which  at  any  rate  was  orderly.  In  the  unsub- 
dvatd  interior  tlio  pulse  of  native  government  beat  but  feebly  outside 
the  neighl>ourhfK>d  of  the  Court  at  Kandy.  The  sovereigns  at 
Kandy,  owing  to  Indian  intermarriages  and  failure  of  issue  in  the 
rlirect  line,  hatl  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  Tamils.  Between  the 
Kandyan  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils  of  the  north  of  the  inland,  in  the 
coonlry  where  of  old  the  population  liad  been  most  dense,  there 
now  lay  a  f^reat  waste,  wellnigh  uninhabited,  amid  whose  solitudes, 
burled  in  what  seemed  primeval  forest,  lay  tbe  ruins  of  cities,  religions 
buildings,  great  tanks  and  irri^iration  works,  the  only  vestiges  of  tbe 
ancient  Sinhalese  powor.  All  round  the  moimtain  country  which 
roofs  the  middle  of  the  island  the  later  Kandyan  kings  had  jealously 
mftintained  a  dense  belt  of  forest  thirty  to  forty  miles  broad,  with 
the  pftaaes  carefully  guarded,  as  a  rampart  of  defence  against  invaders 
from  ihe  coast.  Tot^iis  in  the  interior  there  were  none,  and  Kandy 
iteelf,  the  last  refuge  of  native  sovereignty,  was  a  mere  collection  of 
hats  grouped  around  the  royal  residence.  A  distinct  variance  had 
arisen  between  the  Sinhalese  of  the  maritime  districts  and  their 
«ti0ubdue<l  comx^atriots  in  the  interior.  To  this  day  the  **  Low* 
oouoiry"  Sinhalese  and  Uie  Kandyans  seldom  mix,  and  the 
KAndyans  adhere  to  ancient  customs  which  once,  no  doubt,  wore 
oouimon  to  the  whole  Sinhalese  race. 


BniTiBit  Administration. 

The  ceded  maritime  settlements  were  at  first  placed  under  the  East 
India  Company's  Govenmient  and  attached  to  the  Ma<lras  Presi- 
deMj ;  but  the  a<lmini&tration  was  so  signally  unsuccessful  that  a 
Mtvenance  speedily  ensueil.  Perhaps,  if  the  cession  had  hapi>ened  a 
Hbw  years  later  all  would  have  worked  smoothly,  and  Ceylon  might 
bavfl  been  under  the  govcnuuent  of  India  at  this  day.  At  that  time 
tbe  Company^s  service  was  only  begmning  to  be  worked  up  into 
'wbat  it  afterwards  became.  It  had  been  reorganised,  but  traditions 
Btill  lingered  of  the  days  when  its  servants  received  only  a  pittance 
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on  which  no  ono  could  livo ;  and,  to  use  tho  words  of  the  historian 
Kaye,  "  the  ci>Tliiin  nmdo  up  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  legitimate 
profit  by  praotic€8  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  reference  to  the 
teiBptations  of  his  career."  The  result  of  tlie  new  adininistrAtion 
under  oHicials  from  the  Madras  side  was  disastrous.  Changes  were 
made  rashly  and  ignorantly,  esppcially  in  a  tender  matter— the 
collection  of  tho  revenue — and  intolerable  corruption  is  said  to  have 
characterised  the  importc^d  officials.  The  Sinhalese  rose  in  dotor- 
mined  revolt.  The  nsing  was  soon  subdued,  and  tho  new  dependency 
was  severed  from  tho  Company's  government  and  adminiBtcrcd 
thenceforward  as  a  Cro^vn  Colony. 

"  Colony "  is  a  term  which  somewhat  grates  on  the  ear,  as 
applied  to  a  dependency  in  whicii  the  tropical  climate  forbids  that 
the  European  immiji^ranls,  the  only  "Colonists  "  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  shall  ever  be  more  than  a  di-op  in  tho  hncket  compared 
with  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Who  woidd  think  of  styling  India  a 
British  **  Colony  "  ?  The  Europeans  in  Ceylon  number  little  more 
than  5,000  out  of  a  total  of  over  3,000,000.  Ceylon  has  so  mnch  in 
common  with  India,  and  so  little  in  common  with  the  varied  and 
scattered  dependencies  of  the  C'olonial  Office,  that  one  would  have 
expected  to  f^nd  the  island  under  the  Indian  Government,  but  fate 
ruled  otherwise.  Time  was  when  all  European  nations  administered 
their  foreign  possessions  on  strictly  *' Colonial"  principles,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  countrymen,  with  scant  regard  for  the  sons  of 
the  soil.  England  may  claim  to  have  led  the  van  in  governing 
subject  races  on  principles  more  humane,  and  under  whatever  de- 
partment our  dependencies  may  be  administered,  we  profess  and 
intend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  severance  of  Ceylon  from  the  (lovemment  of  India  could 
not  fail  to  influence  the  future  of  the  country'.  It  is  probable  that 
the  great  European  planting  enterprise  and  the  developing  trade 
and  commerce  would  have  met  with  less  facility  and  encouragement 
under  the  Indian  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of 
legislation,  and  the  important  task  of  contriving  administrative  insti- 
tutions, especially  \s"ith  reference  to  the  needs  and  traditions  of  the 
natives,  the  administration  contrasts  less  favourably  with  that  of  India, 

In  the  early  days  of  our  footing  in  Ceylon  British  statesmen  set 
loss  store  than  now  by  foreign  acquisitions.  Much  for  whicb 
we  should  now  be  thankful  was  relinquished  as  not  worth  the 
keeping.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  abandonment  of  Java,  in 
1824,  by  a  statesman  who  is  said  hardly  to  have  known  where  it 
was.     After  1796  many  Dutohmen  lingered  in  Ceylon  in  the  ex- 
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Lutlon  thttt  the  settlements  would  he  restored  to  llolland. 
^Taen,  aftor  the  Peace  of  Amienfl,  it  was  recognised  that  that  would 
not  be,  Iho  Dutchmen,  or  those  who  had  the  means  of  moving, 
gradually  quitted  the  island  for  Batavia  or  Europe.  They  left 
behind  them  a  number  of  Eurasians  of  mixed  Dutch  and  native 
blood,  whose  descendants,  clinging  to  the  appellation  "Burghers," 
ptill  remain  in  the  island.  At  the  last  census  the  Eurasians, 
iudndmg  thoso  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  native  blood,  numbered 
i  21,000. 
Our  first  few  years  in  the  seaboard  settlements  witnessed  various 
Bttprnpts,  by  intrigue  and  amis,  to  gain  possession  of  the  interior. 
I  ciinnot  stay  to  describe  the  disastrous  annihilation  of  the  ill-fated 
Hajor  Davie's  force  in  180H,  or  the  gallant  achievement  of  Captain 
Johnston,  who  penetrated  from  Batticalo  to  Kandy,  to  meet  an 
expedition  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  been  countermanded  before 
]ia  started,  and  then  fought  his  wiiy  back  to  the  coast  at  Trincomalee. 
B^adin;:?  the  records  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Poldiers  in  those  days, 
fll-fed.  ill-clothed,  exposed  to  tropical  sun  and  tropical  rains,  dogged 

disease  as  well  as  by  the  lurking  enemy,  the  wonder  is  that  any 

ed  at  all. 

After  a  "  snilen  peace  '*  of  nearly  ten  years  the  hideous  savagery 
ol  the  then  king  at  Kandy  led  to  a  peaceful  annexation  of  the 
interior.  The  horrors  perpetrated  by  this  royal  savage  reached 
SttcL  a  pitch  that  the  Kandyans  became  for  the  while  indisposed  to 
resist  the  advent  of  a  loreij^n  power  which  should  deliver  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  such  a  wretch.  Our  Government  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  in  1815  the  interior  of  the  island  was  solemnly 
annexed,  the  principal  Kandyan  chiefs  assenting.  The  royal 
family  were  dei>orted  to  Vellore,  where  their  descendants  remain  to 
this  day,  vegetating  on  pensions  which  in  process  of  time  have 
Itcooine  infinitesimally  subdivided. 

Nativk  Revolts— Opening  up  of  the  Coiwtby. 


The  Kamlyan  Sinhalese,  who  hitherto  had  known  no  foreign 
Snaiitt^ra,  did  not  accept  the  change  without  a  struggle.  Aftor  the 
4SrKt  sensation  of  relief  at  being  freed  from  the  savagery  of  the  late 
^inff*  they  began  to  find  our  presence  irksome  and  wished  us  gone. 
i^rnVaMr  tlie  people  iit  large  had  had  no  deflnitc  idea  of  resigning 
■%  .  s  to  foreign  domination.     Moreover,  onr  ailministration, 

^iiviigii  i^ell  intentioned.was  entrusted  to  officers  unacquainted  with 
^Mtarp  ways.  Towards  the  end  of  1817  nearly  the  whole  country 
^tMe  in  anni,  and  many  months  passed  before  the  revolt  was  sup- 
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pressed.     The  Kandyans  straggled  dosporatoly.     They  hanisscd  o 
troops  vrith  ambushes,  fired  on  them  from  precipices,  beset  the 
paths  vnth  pitfulh  and  Bpring-guns,  and  gave  no  quarter.     On  our 
sidef  the  troops  harried  and  laid  waste  the  country,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.     When,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  British  power  collapsed,  whe 
the  stillness  of  esJiaustion  overspread  tlie  country,  and  Govemmen 
officers  began  to  move  about  freely,  they  were  confronted  by  deser 
villages,  abandoned  tillage,  and  the  melancholy  evidences  of  a  dimi 
nished  population :  on  our  own  side  a  contemporary  writer  put  tlj 
loss  from  disease  alone  at  1 ,000  out  of  5,000  men  engaged.     It  w 
reported  that  out  of  one  detachment  of  250  Euroj>eans,  200  died  i 
little  more  than  th^e<^  months,  and  only  two  escaped  sickness. 

And  now  a  signal  change  was  wrought  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  roads  and  bridges.  So  vigorously  was  this  work  pushed 
on  that  within  a  year  from  its  commencement  a  cart-road  was  en- 
gineered right  up  to  Kandy,  and  in  a  few  years  more  a  network  of 
good  roads  overspread  the  island  in  all  directions.  This  excellent 
work  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  natives.  Since  then  the  work 
of  road-making  haji  been  steadily  extended,  until  at  thiif  day  upwards 
of  3,700  miles  of  excellent  metalled  roads  reticulate  the  country. 

In  1834  information  was  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  an  in-^y 
tended  Kandyan  revolt.  A  number  of  arrests  and  trials  took  place^H 
but  the  results  were  acquittals  which  impaired  the  influence  of  tbe^ 
Government.  Disaffoctioii  undoubtedly  existed,  but  the  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  been  misled  by  false  information. 

In  these  yeare  there  appears  to  have  arisen  in  our  Government  a 
unfortunate  disregard  of   the  native  gentry,  and  a  policy  of  dia 
oouragiug   rather  than  directing  and  controlling   their  authority 
The  influence  of  the  higher  classes  of  natives,  in  the  words  of 
veteran  ofBc^r  of  the  Government,  "  declined  to  an   inconvenient 
extent,  weakening  our  own  hold  over  the  people,  and  leaving  large 
sections  of  the  rural  districts  without  any  suflicient  roKtraint  on  tLo 
vicious  and  disorderly  of  the  lowtr  classes." 

In  18*18  a  distinct  rising  of  the  Kandyans  took  place.  Wide 
disaffection  existed,  but  the  outbreak  was  correctly  described  as 
*' childish  in  effort,  and  futile  in  the  result.**  It  was  supprossed 
with  small  difficulty,  though  with  considerable  severity.  A  want 
of  touch  with  the  people  bred  the  causes  of  the  discontent,  kepi  the 
Government  until  the  last  moment  in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  and 
led  to  needlessly  harsh  measures  when  the  nsing  aotaally  took  plac«. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  overt  revolt.    Had  there  been  any 
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diffposition  in  after  years  to  rebel  actively  agaiust  British  rule,  it 
migitt  havo  been  expected  to  dit^play  itself  when  Indiu  was  being 
shaken  by  the  Mntiny.  Yet  there  was  no  answering  manifestation 
In  Ceylon.  The  vernacular  press  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  matter  indicative  of  disaffection  to  British 
role. 

Th«  vast  opening  up  of  the  country  has  made  it  practically  im- 
pofttdble  for  any  native  force  to  make  head  as  the  Sinhalese  did  at 
kbe  outset  of  oar  rale.  The  native  inhabitants  are  not  warlike,  and 
M  long  as  we  hold  India  few  things  are  less  likely  than  any  overt 
rerolt  against  oar  rule  in  Ceylon. 

As  the  country  was  opened  up  and  distances  were  Airtaally  anni- 
hilated by  improved  means  of  intercouimunication.  it  became  no 
longer  neceHsary  to  maintain  the  numerous  militai^  detachments 
pOVted  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  time  the  mihtary  force  was 
reduced  until  it  had  been  lowered  in  the  seventies  to  one  European 
battalion,  with  some  artillery  and  engineers. 

For  some  years  the  maritime  districts  and  the  Kandyan  country 
were  administered  on  a  separate  footing.  In  1833  the  whole  Hcht-me 
was  altered,  and  since  then  the  executive  and  legal  administration 
has  been  tlie  same  throughout  tlie  island.  Moreover,  in  legal  pro- 
eedure,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  no  distinction  ia  recognised  between 
£ttropean  and  native  or  Eurasian. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  public  works  of  all  sorts  followed  iu  the 
vaice  of  roads.  To  the  roads  in  due  time  were  added  railways  and 
telegraphs.  At  the  present  time  over  800  miles  of  railway  are  open. 
Estenaion.s  are  in  progress,  and  more,  doubtless,  will  be  undertaken. 
fhe  first  railway  was  from  Colombo  to  Kandy.  Then  followed 
•xtsosion  into  the  higher  regions,  where  coffee-planting  was  rapidly 
iprMding,  and  later  on  a  low-couutry  line  to  the  south. 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  side  by  side  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  tliree  vices  have  been  iloveloped  with  unhappiest  results 
fci>  the  native  inhabitants,  viz.  drink,  gambling,  and  an  inor- 
dinate propensity  for  litigation.  The  first  especially  has  spread 
ilsasiroQsly  in  the  Eand>-an  country,  where  before  our  coming  it 
iras  unknown.  Major  Skinner,  the  veteran  road-maker  of  Ceylon, 
those  long  acquaintance  with  the  people  enabled  him  to  speak 
vith  authority,  has  described  the  efforts  used  by  the  arrack- 
noLer?,  to  whom  the  liquor  traffic  was  farmed  out,  to  create  a  taste 
lor  sprrits  among  the  native  villagers.  There  are  strong  objections 
lo  fiutning  out  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  iu  tlie  ca&c  of 
such  a  commodity  as  drink.     I  am  told  that  an  attempt  is  to  be 
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made  to  induce  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Chra 
subject,  and  to  urge  that  tho  an^ack  monopoly  should  be  regiilatedf 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  secure  revenne  aa  with  a  serious  con- 
sideration  of  its  effects  on  the  people. 

The  Planting  Industby. 

I  pass  to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  planting  enterprise, 
which  the  opening  up  of  the  country  rendered  possible. 

Coffee  had  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  under  the  Dutch, 
and  then  allowed  to  decline  iu  consequence  of  Java  producijig  more 
than  was  thought  needful.  A  little  lingered  on  to  our  own  timea, 
and  when  the  comitry  had  been  opened  up  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  with  money  to  invest.  In  1824  the  first  European 
coffee  estate  was  opened.  The  enterprise  grew,  and  about  1837-40 
there  was  a  great  rush  into  coffee.  The  planting  extended  rapidly, 
passing  through  periods  of  inflation  and  depression,  until  much  of 
the  hill  jungles  had  been  transformed  into  trim  plantations. 

The  land  once  cleared  by  Sinhalese  axe-men,  the  actual  coolie 
labour  for  cultivation  was  drawn  from  the  Tamil  districts  of 
Southern  Lidia;  and  without  this  ningulaiiy  convenient  labour 
supply,  cheap,  docile,  and  ready  to  hand,  the  enterprise  could  never 
have  attained  such  success.  Mistakes  were  sometimes  made  in 
opening  land  which  proved  unsuitable,  but  in  the  main  the  enter- 
prise prospered,  and  the  clearings  climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the 
roof  of  the  island.    The  railway  materially  aided  the  planters. 

About  1873  coffee-planting  attained  its  real  zenith,  and  then 
followed  a  period  of  unnatural  inflation.  A  wild  gambling  specu- 
lation set  in.  Then  disease  attacked  the  coffee,  and  the  unnatural 
inflation  rendered  the  downfall  all  the  more  disastrous.  About 
1879  the  fall  was  headlong.  In  1882  the  export  had  sunk  from 
over  1,000,000  cwt.  to  about  one-fourth.  The  planters  and  their 
creditors  were  at  their  wits*  ends.  The  Courts  were  crowded  with 
creditors,  including  mortgagees  vainly  seeking  to  realise,  Entatee 
went  for  nominal  prices.  Superintendents  lost  tlieir  Ralariefl,  and 
even  coolies  their  arrear  of  wages  at  eigbipence  or  ninepence  a  day. 
There'were  estates  on  which  (excepting  the  weekly  advances  of  rice  for 
food)  the  coolies'  wages  hiul  not  been  settled  tip  for  a  couple  of  yean. 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  tlie  planters  never  lost  heart.  Liberian  ooffee 
was  tried,  but  with  small  success.  Cinchona  was  introduced  and 
pro9|>ered  for  a  while,  saving  many  from  Hinking.  Then  disease  and 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  bark  attacked  that  industry.  Even  then 
tho  planters  were  not  to  be  beaten.    They  turned  their  attention  to 
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tek  Dead  or  dying  coffee  was  cut  out,  and  the  land  planted  up  with 
ftb«  new  product.  The  planters  had  to  learn,  and  then  teach  their 
ma^iof^  an  entirely  new  industry',  a  new  system  of  cultivation — 
phu  the  new  processes  of  plucking  the  tea-leaf  and  working  it  up 
into  made  tea,  a  work  requiring  intelligence  and  unremitting  atten- 
tioo.  Fresh  capital  was  needed  for  the  new  planting,  as  wull  aa 
lor  expensire  tea-making  machinery.  All  this  was  successfully 
acoomplished,  and  for  many  years  now  the  tea  has  been  thriving 
and  paying  it^  owners  well  tliroughout  great  tracts  of  land,  includ- 
ing not  merely  the  dintricts  in  which  coffee  onoe  Nourished,  bnt 
otben  in  which  coffee  was  tried  unsuccessfully,  and  also  entirely 
ntfw  districts  opened  in  the  low  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
apeak  too  warmly  in  praise  of  this  remarkable  achievement.  The 
— ooeaa  was  won  by  a  singular  combination  of  dogged  perseverance 
vHh  alert  and  adroit  enterprise  in  new  departures,  aided  by  the 
wolnte  and  cordial  manner  in  which  the  planters  worked  together 
for  their  common  advancemeut. 

That  the  stream  of  Tamil  coolie  labour  from  India  should  have 
niamiMl  after  the  crisis  of  1879  argues  two  things— first,  the 
poverty  of  the  coolies  in  their  Indian  home,  and  secondly,  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  fairly  treated  by  the  planters. 

SfaMA  (ea-planting  was  extended  into  the  low  country,  Sinhalese 
"viUaSBn  have  shown  more  disposition  to  come  in  and  work  on  the 
Wlates  as  cooliea,  tbotigh  in  an  intermittent  manner.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  the  Sinhalese,  who  are  attached  to  their  own  village  life,  will  ever 
fumiflh  a  large  labonr  contingent  to  the  planter. 

A  little  coffee  lingers  in  diminishing  amount.  Cacao  succeeds 
wall  within  a  restricted  area.  Tea,  so  far,  has  been  a  persistent  and 
iSMffMaing  success.  Whether  this  success  will  endure,  or  whether 
i«a  will  some  day  share  the  fate  of  coffee,  who  can  say  ?  There  may 
hecieafter  be  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  way  of  labour  supply  and 
fual ;  but  the  poor  soil  and  forcing  climate  seem  more  favourable 
for  a  leaf-product  like  tea  than  for  a  fruit-product  such  as  coffee. 
At  pwout  there  are  absolutely  do  signs  of  a  falUng-off  in  the  pro- 
dhw4v?n      More  than  800,000  acres  are  now  under  tea. 

Excelieut  and  meritorious  as  this  planting  enterprise  is,  its  value 
•  lO  tbo  native  community  may  be,  and  often  is,  exaggerated.  It 
ifl  eamitially  a  European  enterprise,  and  its  benefits  in  the  main 
aro  for  Enropeans.  The  profits  go  to  Europe,  and  are  not  invested 
in  ihe  ialand,  and  the  larger  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  what  is 
paid  out  by  the  planter  goes  elsewhere  than  to  natives  of  the 
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Constitution. 

The  constitution  of  the  Legislature,  as  settled  when  the  whoU 
island  was  placed  on  one  footingt  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Indian  Presidencies.  The  LejE^islative  Assembly  consists 
partly  of  official  members  and  partly  of  a  smaller  number  of  un- 
officials,  intended  to  be  representative  of  the  community  at  large, 
not  elected,  but  appointed  by  the  Governor.  To  bestow  responsible 
Government  and  elective  Legislature  on  such  a  dependency  would 
be  disastrous,  and  most  unkind  to  the  natives.  In  1867  a  section 
of  the  community,  mainly  Europeans,  agitated  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  for  the  *'  Colony  "  control  over  its  financial  affairs.  Tho 
attempt  failed,  and  rightly. 

There  are  now  eight  unoflicial  members  of  the  Legislature, 
allotted  as  follows  : — Four  native  members  represent  between  them 
about  2,000,000  Sinhalese.  750,000  Tamils,  and  200,000  Mahome. 
dans.  The  21,000  Eurasians  have  one  member;  oiid  throe' 
Europeans,  one  each  for  the  Mercantile,  the  Planting,  and  the 
*'  General  European  "  iiiterest,  represent  a  little  over  5,000  Euro- 
peans. This  is  a  striking  disparity.  The  unofficial  European] 
inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  persons  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  planting,  and  without  ascribing  either  to  the  Govenimcnt  or 
the  planting  community  any  will  to  act  unfairly  by  the  native 
interests,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  planting  interest  has  some* 
times  overshadowed  that  of  the  natives. 

Trade, 

A  great  trade  has  developed  under  our  rule,  increasing  with  added 
vigour  during  the  last  few  years.  Galle  is  thought  to  have  been  % 
"venerable  emporium  of  foreign  trade,"  the  port  where  in  days  of 
hoar  antiquity,  long  ere  any  European  keel  clove  those  waters, 
Indian  traders  met  the  products  of  the  Far  East  and  carried  them 
to  the  traders  of  the  West.  But  now  a  magnificent  breakwater  has] 
made  Colombo  a  centre  whence  traffic  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the^ 
world.  Over  80,000  passengers  call  there  annually,  and  the  tonnago 
of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  exceeds  6,500,000  tons.*  Ceylon 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  about  £'1,600,000  worth  of  our 
goods,  and  sends  us  in  return  £2,750,000  of  her  own  produce— tea> 
coffee,  cacao,  cocoanut  oil  and  fibre,  cinnamon,  plumbago,  and  otherj 

'  I  take  thcBfi  and  other  etatiatics  from  the  very  useful  Ce,vlou  hajidbook  pub* 
lished  at  the  Ceylon  Observer  ofSce  id  Colombo  hy  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  to  whom] 
I  am  much  indebted. 
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Incts.     The   total  trade  is  about  £9,000,000,  and  the  trade  ia 
\y  on  the  increaso.     The  tea  export  for  189-1  was  more  than 
84,600,000  lbs.,  and  last  year's  probably  reaches  95,000,000  lbs. 

The  plnmb^o  pita  in  several  parts  of  tlie  interior  are  worked  by 
Binkaletie  owners.  To  the  largest,  considerable  numbers  of  men 
rflook  for  employment.  It  is  time  that  this  industry  was  placed 
1U)d«r  some  special  statutory  control,  and  for  two  reasons.  Firsts 
in  order  to  secure  more  safety  in  the  working  of  the  pits ;  and 
^■eoondly,  for  the  bettor  supervision  of  the  motley  assemblage  which 
luents  them.  Criminals  ''  wanted  "  by  the  police  frequently  dis* 
l^ptftT  into  the  crowds  haunting  these  pits,  and  many  a  young 
rflla^r,  tempted  thither  by  the  pay,  has  received  there  first  lessons 
in  crime. 

Id  matters  of  commerce,  planting,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
itTT,  and  in  engineering  and  otber  physical  improvements,  the 
Ution  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  one  of  continuous 
Ivascement.     And  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that  trade  and  industry 
erery  description  are  as  free  to  natives  as  to  Europeans.    Mono- 
such  as  our  Kmopean  predecessors  enforced  have  found  no 
in  omr  administration. 

Lkoislation. 

Yotf  US  I  have  said,  in  legislation,  and  the  framing  of  law  and 
itutions,  especially  thoso  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  natives, 
le  ftilmini&tration  has  been  1l*ss  successful.  In  truth,  few  tasks  are 
harder  than  that  which  our  countrymen  have  had  to  encounter,  of 
ikriving  legislative  and  administrative  machinery  for  subject 
in  the  East.  The  historian  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
lied  out  the  dinicultioB  of  exporimontalising  government  "  upon 
foreign  people  not  easy  to  understand,  a  people  whoso  character 
&i>d  institutions  are  not  merely  dissimilar  to  our  own,  but  fenced  in 
oxclusiveness  and  liristLing  with  all  kinds  of  discounigements.'* 
Ceyion  the  conditions  of  the  task  were  less  favourable  than  in 
The  task  was  comparatively  on  a  tiny  scale,  yet  this  hod  its 
Ivaiitoge,  for  in  India  the  work  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
and  talents  at  the  command  of  a  vast  Government.  Moreover, 
bi  India  the  main  advi.sers  of  the  Government  in  these  matters  have 
b— n  men  armed  with  all  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  working 
fira*  «peat  in  the  country.  Loss  so  in  Ceylon,  which,  under  the 
Ctolonial  I>epartment,  ia  one  of  a  motley  crowd  of  dependencies,  situate 
ta  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  having  mostly  but  httle  in  common 
with  herself.    In  spite  of  e^  genuine  desire  to  legislate  and  govern 
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benefcently.  the  efforts  of  the  Government  lacked  Buoceas.  To  nse^ 
homely  phrase,  the  Legislature  had  not  got  the  length  of  the  native 
foot :  the  shoes  made  for  the  people  did  not  always  6t :  moreover,  in 
some  matters  they  needed  no  shoes  at  all.  There  was  a  plausible 
temptation  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty  by  a  hasty  importation  of 
some  English  institution,  excellent  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  and 
worse  than  useless  when  transplanted. 

A  neglect  of  the  native  langaagcs  has  been  an  unfortonate 
incident  of  the  Ceylon  administration.  The  vernacular  is  much 
less  used  there  than  in  India  for  public  business  in  the  Courts  and 
elsewhere ;  thereby  the  people  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  lawyers 
and  native  or  Eurasian  intermediaries  in  general,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  less  in  touch  with  the  people. 

The  law  in  Ceylon  loaves  much  to  be  desired.    Nothing  is  more 
disastrous  in  law  than  uncertainty.   Even  law  which  is  intrinsically 
unjust  loses  much  of  its  oppressiveness  if  it  be  only  defined  and 
certain,  but  law  which  is  confused  and  uncertain  is  worst  of  aU. 
A  large  element  of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  remains  of  Roman- 
Dutch  law.     After  the  cession  of  1790  the  Dutch  tribunald  were 
changed,   but   the   Roman -Dut^ih   law   remained   in  force  as   the 
unwritten  law  of  the  settlements.     Strange  to  say,  after  our  annexa- 
tion of  the  interior  much  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  doctrine  crept 
in  an  uncertain  and  imdefined  way  into  authority  there  also.     Thus 
this  law,  though  long  since  abolished  in  the  Netherlands,  lingers  in 
Ceylon  in  a  semi-obsolete  and  decayed  condition.     Much  of  it  is 
now  meaningless,  through  the  extinction  of  Dutch  institntions  with 
which   it   was  originally  interwoven.     Confusion  reigns.     In   the 
words  of  Diego  in  "  The  Spaniali  Curate,"—"  The  codexes  of  the 
law  have  broke  loose,  gentlemen."     The  situation  would  have  been 
past  bearing  if  English  law,  puro  and  simple,  bad  not  been  intro- 
duced in  various  matters.    Better  far  had  the  Dutch  law  been 
entirely  abolished.     Though  maimed  and  curtailed  it  still,  like  a 
dead  hand,  maintains  its  clutch,  to  the  detriment  of  natives,  planters, 
and   commercial  men.     All    suffex   from  the  confusion   and   un- 
certainty.    The  only  gainers  are  the  lawyers.   To  take  one  instanoe, 
the  law  as  to  mortgages,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  is 
very  unhappily  confused  by  reason  of  these  decaying  remnants  of 
Roman-Dutch  law. 

Of  administrative  matters  in  general  time  allows  me  to  nofcioo 
but  a  few.  Slavery,  which  in  Ceylon  existed  in  a  mild  and 
temperate  form,  was  definitively  abolished  in  1U4&.  Raja-kanya 
(the  Sinhalese  term  for  the  ancient  right  or  power  of  the  aovezolgn 
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govemroent  to  exact  forced  labour  on  public  works)  was  also 
abandoned ;  bat  at  the  present  day  a  small  Poll-tax  in  lieu  of  labour 
on  the  public  roads  is  levied  on  all  the  population,  native  and 
European,  eicept  the  coolies  on  the  planting  estates ;  and  the 
awkwardly  contrived  machinery  connected  with  this  impost,  com- 
bined with  the  native  reluctance  to  pay  anything  save  under  legal 
eomfmlsion,  leads  to  considerable  numbers  of  villagers  being 
funiliarised  with  gaols  by  undergoing  imprisonment  as  road-tax 
defaulters. 

In  1610.  with  excellent  intentions  but  unhappy  results,  trial 
by  jury  was  introduced  in  criminal  matters.  The  English  law 
of  evidence  was  also  borrowed.  As  to  this  last,  it  would  have  been 
Car  better  to  enact  a  specidl  Jaw  similar  to  the  Indian  Evidence  Code. 

The  Kandyan  custom  of  pciJyandry,  or  associated  marriage,  under 
which  two  or  more  brother.^  live  with  one  wife,  was  attacked  by  pro- 
hibitory legislation.  This  was  ill-jndged.  The  usage  may  he  re- 
Tolting  to  our  ideas,  but  the  Kandyans  are  attached  to  it,  and  you 
eumot  enforce  European  ideas  of  propriety  merely  by  legislation. 
The  custom,  though  deprived  of  legal  sanction,  endures  in  the  form 
of  concubinage,  and  the  legislative  prohibition  merely  results  in 
mueh  qnarrelling  and  litigation  about  inheritance. 

The  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  are  both  strongly  attached  to  their 
fikmily  lands,  and  traditions  of  joint-family  ownership  survive,  though 
ignored  by  legislation,  which  has  crushed  tliem  down  by  attempting 
to  adjtut  legal  rights  on  the  basis  of  a  free  trade  in  land.  In  mat- 
leit  loaching  land  settlement,  and  the  tenure,  sale,  and  devolution 
of  buid  generally,  the  administration  has  been  unfortunate.  The 
resttU  is  an  infinity  of  litigation,  profiting  no  one  save  the  lawyers, 
mnch  injustice,  and  a  good  deal  of  crime  of  violence. 

Liability  to  have  their  land  sold  up  for  payment  of  fines,  and  even 
lor  maintenance  as  prisoners  in  gaol,  bore,  till  recently,  very  hardly 
on  the  people.  This,  I  believe,  was  never  the  practice  in  India. 
But  in  Ceylon  a  villager  fined  in  a  police  court,  it  might  bo  for  some 
no4  verj  heinous  breach  of  revenue  laws,  would  find  bis  land  sold 
perampiorily  over  his  head,  and  become  thereby  a  landless  and 
3eaptr»te  man.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  under  a  Criminal  Code 
modelled  on   the  Indian    one,  land    is    no  longer  sold  to    pay 

Ma«h  compolsory  sale  of  land  formerly  took  place  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  paddy-tax.  That  tax  Las  been  recently  abolished. 
Yet  faere  the  grievance  was  not  so  much  the  tax  itself,  for  the  people 
wcfO  of  old  accustomed  to  such  an  impost,  as  the  liability  to  be  de- 
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prived  of  the  land,  and  the  oppression  of  the  "  renters  "  to  whc^ 
the  tax.  was  fanned  out. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  odaoation  has  a  department  of  its  own. 
To  this  has  lately  beou  added  an  Agricultural  School.  Perhaps 
some  one  later  from  the  island  than  I  may  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
success  has  attended  the  attempt.  The  Eastern  tiller  of  the  soil 
is  slow  to  adopt  now  methods.  Improvement  in  agriculture  miglit 
benefit  the  community  not  merely  by  direct  increase  of  prodac- 
tion,  but  by  lessening  the  disposition  of  young  men  to  abandon 
rural  life,  struggle  for  Government  employ,  or  crowd  into  the  legal 
profession. 

A  few  years  ago  a  statute  was  passed  intended  to  confer  on 
the  Buddhist  laity  control  over  the  large  properties  belonging  to 
Buddhist  Pansalas  and  "Wihares,  which  were  notoriously  and 
corruptly  wasted  by  their  incumbents.  When  I  left  the  island  the 
incumbents  were  resisting  its  operation  tooth  and  nail,  but  its 
principle  was  good. 

AOMIMRTnATION    OF   JUSTICK. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  one  of  the  least  successful  de- 
partments in  Ceylon  is  the  administration  of  justice.  *'  Surely,"  you 
>vill  say,  "if  there  is  one  tiling  for  which  our  Eastern  fellow-sub- 
jocta  have  to  1)0  thankful,  it  is  pure  and  incorruptible  British  justice.'* 
Yes.  They  believe  in  the  purity  of  British  justice.  Every  native 
man  knows  and  fully  realises  that  the  youngest  civilian  who  mounts 
the  bench  of  a  police  court  will  render  his  decisions  absolutely  with- 
out fear  or  favour,  and  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  we  make,  this 
trait  is  highly  valued  by  the  people.  It  is  our  legal  procedure 
wliich  is  defective.  This  is  an  unpopular  subject  with  us  English- 
men, and  amid  tho  bustle  of  physical  undertakings,  railways  and 
other  improvements,  and  the  sucoessful  hurry  of  a  large  and  inoreas- 
ing  commerce,  it  has  not  received  due  attention.  Yet  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  more  so  to  the  natives  than 
to  tho  Europeans.  We  ourselves  litigate  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  we  do  go  to  law  our  common  sense  and  non-litigious  tempera- 
ment carry  us  without  a  jolt  over  many  a  hitch  in  the  legal 
macliinery.  In  Ceylon  you  have  a  native  population  litigiously  in- 
clined, inveteratoly  disposed  to  involve  all  proceedings  in  a  tangle 
of  untruth,  and  unhappily  prone  to  use  procedure  meant  for  pro- 
tectuig  rights  and  redressing  wrongs  as  the  instrument  of  fraud  and 
oppression. 

In  spite  of  improvements  made  of  late  years,  and  codes  modelled 
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on  those  of  India,  procodure  is  confused  and  over-complicated. 
There  is  far  more  delay  and  complication  in  Ceylon  over  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  value  of  a  few  rupees  than  in  an 
Knglish  County  Court  action  with  j^50  at  stake.  Litigation  about 
land  is  especially  beset  with  technicality.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  contrive  legal  procedure  for  a  litifjious  ajid  untruthful 
Eastern  population — to  combine  a  minim  um  of  technical  procedure 
with  &  maximum  of  safeguard  for  the  bond  fide  suitor.  Over-techni- 
cality favours  the  rogue,  the  hanger-on  about  the  law  courts,  at  the 
expenao  of  the  honest  suitor.  Procedure  should  bo  as  simple  as 
poeeible,  and  Lite  stro]i<;er  the  judiciary,  tbu  t)inip](.T  procedure  can 
afford  k)  be.  Especially  is  it  important  to  have  strength  in  the 
Courts  of  First  Instance.  No  Appeal  Court  can  undo  the  mischief 
of  miscarriage  in  the  original  Courts.  I  remember  when  there 
Memeil  to  be  a  theory  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylon  (iovernmcnt  that 
any  weakling  was  good  enough  to  be  a  judge  in  the  minor  Courts. 
Tixis  ia  no  longer  so.  Moreover,  encouragement  is  now  held  out  to 
nMmbers  of  the  Civil  Service  to  persevere  in  the  judicial  branch. 
Tliore  is  still  much  need  of  improved  and  simplified  procedure. 
Europeans  complain  with  reason  of  the  complications,  delays,  and 
uncertainties  of  the  law,  and  the  mischief  is  far  more  oppressive  in 
Qftttve  litigation,  where  the  proceedings  are  in  a  language  which  the 
people  do  nut  understand.  In  such  a  country  failure  of  justice  in 
the  Civil  Courts  i.s  the  inevitable  parent  of  crime,  and  weakness  in 
the  administration  of  justice  fosters  the  unhappy  disposition  to  flood 
the  Courts  with  false  testimony,  and  employ  them  as  instruments  of 
malice  and  fraud.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  people  are  more 
miLruthful  in  our  Coiuts  than  in  their  villages.  Indeed,  if  there 
■were  in  their  daily  life  such  an  anarchy  of  untruth  as  we  find  in 
Ibe  law  courts,  life  would  be  unbearable.  Every  now  and  then  an 
oatcry  is  heard  for  some  "  summary  "  procedure  to  check  native 
ptljury  and  fraudulent  litigation.  The  truth  is  that  such  practices 
are  best  attacked  by  strengthening  the  administration  of  justice,  so 
a»  to  deprive  them  of  success. 

The  costs  in  stamps  and  fees  which  suitors  have  to  pay  to  the 
Crown  in  legal  proceedings  are  far  too  high. 

Tnming  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  Courts,  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  the  mischief  of  unjust  acquittals  and  convictions.  More- 
over, long  delays  in  such  matters  are  specially  miscliievous.  The 
ends  of  ■  false  charge  are  in  large  measure  attained  when  it  is  kept 
long  and  indefinitely  dangling  over  the  defendant's  head.  What 
flbtmld  we  think  in  England  if  a  villager  charged  with  theft  were 
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drftgged  up  and  down  between  his  village  and  the  law  court  for 
three  years  before  being  actually  tried  ?    Late  years  have  wi 
improvement,  and  there  in  room  for  more. 

Tauii  BT  JuBT  m  Cetlok. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Ceylon  when  trial  by  jury  is  abolished 
there,  and  some  better  suited  procedure  provided  for  the  graver 
charges  at  present  tried  by  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Legal 
procedure,  like  other  institutions,  needs  to  be  adapted  to  national 
characteristics,  and  trial  by  jury  has  proved  a  sad  failure  in  Ceylon. 
As  an  eminent  modem  author  has  said,'  "  To  be  of  use,  this,  like 
any  other  popular  institution,  must  be  bom  of  the  popular  character. 
It  is  not  trial  by  jnry  that  produces  justice,  but  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  justice  which  produces  trial  by  jury  as  the  organ  through  which 
it  is  to  act,  and  the  organ  will  be  inert  unless  the  sentiment  is 
there/'  The  natives  of  Ceylon,  as  jurors,  are  feebly  endowed 
with  this  "  sentiment  of  justice.'*  They  bring  but  a  languid  and 
unlutelligent  attention  to  their  task,  unless  local  or  personal  bias 
inter\*eneB,  and  at  best  are  apt  to  blunder  through  not  understanding 
the  proceedings.  'Where,  as  usual,  the  question  is  how  much  false- 
hood and  how  much  truth  there  is  in  what  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  have  said,  the  judge's  summing-up  is  principally  effective 
as  a  useful  object-lesson  to  a  certain  class  of  Court  frequenters  on 
the  best  way  of  getting  up  false  evidence.  Innocent  prisoners  are 
convicted,  and  rich  or  influential  criminals  acquitted.  In  one  circuit 
town  in  the  island  Supreme  Court  Criminal  Sessions  were  discon- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  the  cases  sent  to  Colombo  for  trial, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  notorious  pitch  of  partiality  attained 
by  the  native  juries.  Latterly  the  trials  in  that  district  have  been 
resumed,  and  why?  Not  because  any  improvement  was  anticipated 
in  the  native  juries,  but  because  the  opening  of  tea  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  rendered  a  body  of  European  planters  available 
as  jurors. 

This  brings  me  to  another  incident  of  the  matter.  Trial  by  jury 
in  Ceylon  does  not  mean  that  the  Sinhalese  defendant  is  tried  by 
Sinhalese  jurors,  or  the  Tamil  by  Tamils.  Three  languages — 
Sinhalese,  Tamil,  and  English — are  current  in  the  island,  and  there 
is  a  jury  panol  for  each.  The  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  tried 
by  the  so-called  English-speaking  jury,  which  may  be  composed  in 
varying  combinationn  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  Sinhalese, 
Tamils  or  "  Moormen,"  supposed  to  understand  English.  In  my 
*  Hr.  Herbert  Bpenoer,  id  Social  Statica. 
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txperienoe  the  defendants  mostly  ask  for  an  "  English  jury,"  and 
fcbft  Crown  prosecutor  also  prefers  the  **  English  "  panel.     There  is 
something  very  pitifnl,  though  complimentary  to  our  English  sense 
of  justice,  in  the  frequency  with  which  villagers  exclaim  from  the 
dock,  "  We  want  a  jury  of  English  gentlemen.**     The  composition 
of  the  "  English  '*  panel  varies  very  much.  It  may  he  all  Europeans, 
or  there  may  not  be  a  single  European  on  it.    The  "  English  "jury 
ftt  K&udy  or  Ratnapura  is  often  to  a  man  composed  of  European 
pUnfcers,  and  a  very  upright  and  intelligent  jury  they  are,  good 
judges  of  the  evidence  when  the  parties  are  Tamils,  though  less  so 
in  Sinhalese  cases.     In  other  towns  the  "English  "  jury  is  less 
satisfactory,  and  to  this  Colombo  is  no  exception.     The  reason  is 
that  most  of  the  cases  come  from  the  rural  districts,  and  not  merely 
the  Englishmen,  but  the  Eurasians  and  town-bred  natives  are  often 
without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  village  life. 
I  have  seen  young  European  gentlemen  not  long  arrived  in  the 
iaUnd,  and  quite  without  experience  of  the  Ceylon  country  folk, 
flnpuwUed  to  try  a  villager  on  a  capital  charge.  A  leading  Colombo 
morehant  once  said  to  me,  '•  There  is  no  duty  which  I  dislike  moro 
than  serving  on  a  jury  here.     I  have  not  the  satisfaction,  in  return 
for  my  expenditure  of  time,  of  believing  that  I  am  doing  justice. 
My  experience  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  be  a  good  judge  in 
Iheee  caaes." 

Another  and  most  serious  mischief  ia  that  the  natives  cjnpanelled 
on  the  "  English-speaking  "  jury  very  often  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  language  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  purport  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

English  planters  and  mercantile  men  complain  with  some  reason 
of  being  continually  called  upon  to  sen*e  on  juries  in  consequence 
of  the  native  preference  for  an  **  English  "jury.  But  the  grand 
defect  of  the  system  is  that  it  produces  injustice.  A  native  news- 
paper put  the  matter  thus:  "The  present  jury  system,  though  it 
may  be  suitable  for  Western  countries,  is  unfit  for  this  coimtry." 
The  mischief  extends  far  beyond  the  individual  injustice  of  an  unjust 
conviction  or  acquittal.  Crime  is  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an 
acquittal  in  the  teeth  of  evidence,  and  conviction  loses  much  of  its 
diBgnce  and  deterrent  force  when  it  is  notorious  that  many  convic- 
tions are  unjust.  I  cannot  pause  to  discuss  what  system  should  be 
sabstiLated  for  trial  by  juries.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  on  that 
K     head. 

^V         I  would  glatlly  have  dwelt  on  various  other  topics  of  moment  but 
r  time  will  allow  me  to  glance  only  at  a  few. 
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A    FEW   OTHBB  TOPICS. 

Some  efficient  system  with  rogard  to  registration  of  title  to  land, 
-whethof  upon  the  Itecord  of  Title  hasis  or  some  other,  would  be  a 
boon.  The  present  machinery  for  registration  of  incumbraiicc8  is 
n»clcss,  and  merely  favours  fraud, 

A  few  years  ago  a  definite  Forest  Department  was  inaugurated,  after 
an  exhaustive  and  able  report  by  a  commissioner  borrowed  from 
India.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  stop  bad  been  taken  earlior, 
for  the  report  disclosed  the  unwelcome  fact  that  though  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  ishind  was  under  cultivation,  most  of  the  valuable 
timber  had  disappeared,  in  consequence  partly  of  limber-poaching^ 
favoured  by  want  of  system,  but  mainly  of  the  destructive  spread  of 
"  chena**  cultivation,  under  which  successive  blocks  of  forest  are 
cleared,  cropped,  and  abfindonod.  This  began  to  encroach  on  the 
forests  when  the  native  government  foil  to  pieces,  and  went  on 
rapidly  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  rule. 

Irrigation  is  an  important  matter  in  Ceylon  as  in  India.  There 
is  an  Irrigation  Board,  and  from  first  to  last  about  R8.7,000,000  have 
been  spent  on  irrigation.  Some  of  the  ancient  and  long-abandoned 
tanks  have  been  restored,  and  much  remains  to  bo  done. 

A  member  of  the  Civil  Service  has  been  told  off  for  ArchirologicAl 
work.  Many  ancient  works  have  been  cleared  and  laid  open  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  still  remains  buried  in  the  forest 
growth  of  many  centuries.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  vast 
ruins  of  Anuradhapura  lay  buried  in  feverish  jimgle  tenanted  by 
wild  beasts.  The  malaria  and  the  beasts  fled  before  the  clearing, 
and  a  trim  little  town,  with  court  and  kachcheri,  now  stands  amid 
the  wilderness  of  carven  stone  and  lofty  dagobas. 

Of  late  years  the  disappearance  of  Game  throughout  the  island, 
deer  especially,  has  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Close  times  have 
been  enacted,  but  such  prohibitions  are  very  perfunctorily  enforced 
by  the  head-men.  The  clearing  and  opening  up  of  the  country  is 
inevitably  hostile  to  the  fercB  naturae  but  the  slaughter  of  game 
whicli  goes  on  m  the  wilder  regions  is  as  wholesale  as  the  destruction 
of  timber^  of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  One  great  agent  in  this 
destruction  of  game  is  the  native  practice  of  water-hole  shooting  in 
the  dry  season. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  our  hundre<l  years  in 
Ceylon.    Wo  have  built  up  a  great  trade,  and  a  singularly  sue- 
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oeaafol  planting  enterprise.  Moreover,  apart  from  its  own  com- 
meroial  importance,  the  ncarnoHs  of  tbo  island  to  India,  its  har- 
bours, and  the  situation  of  the  gruat  port  of  Colombo,  on  the 
high  road  between  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  render 
Cejlon  a  possession  of  the  utmost  vahie  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
worth  sure  guarding,  and  the  value  is  so  great  that  the  cost  of 
detenee  should  be  an  imperial  and  not  a  local  matter.  As  a 
civilian,  I  caimot  presume  to  speak  of  Naval  or  Military  defence, 
bat  a0  an  old  volunteer  I  may  and  ought  to  say  a  word  about 
%  battalion  of  Ceylon  volunteers  enrolled  a  few  years  ago,  in 
irikieb  I  was  one  of  the  first  ofhcers,  This  battalion,  consisting 
iDftinly  of  town -bred  natives  and  Eurasians,  might  be  described  in 
DrydeB*s  words  as 

maintaincnl  at  great  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence, 

The  country  i>eople  have  endurance  and  courage  in  their  own 
ijf  but  the  town-dwelling  imtivcs  who  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
teers  would  be  useless  on  active  service,  and  the  Eurasians 
more  so.  I  have  soraotiraes  heard  the  Ceylon  Light  Infantry 
Volunteers  apologetically  defended  much  as  follows  :  "  Yes,  no 
doubt  the  volunteers  would  be  of  no  use  as  soldiers,  but  then  the  force 
hat  such  a  valuable  etlucational  and  setting-up  influence  upon  the 
young  men."  This  is  a  singular  way  of  appraising  an  item  of 
DfttioiuU  defence.  The  few  Europeans  in  the  battalion  would  be 
nerviceable  if  separated  from  the  rest,  but  as  a  whole  the  battalion 
would  be  a  mere  broken  reed  to  lean  on  in  an  emergency.  There  is, 
however,  a  European  contingent  of  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  another 
of  BlouQted  Volunteers,  which  would  no  doubt  be  serviceable. 

Last,  not  lea^t,  How  far  has  our  rule  been  beneficial  to  the 
QAtiveB  ?  Had  we  not  acquired  the  country  when  we  did,  some 
other  European  nation  would  have  done  so,  and  we  may  without 
vanity  believe  that  the  native  inhabitants  are  better  off  under  our 
rale  than  thoy  would  have  been  under  anoilior  Power  It  would  be 
may  to  dispose  of  the  merits  of  our  rule  with  reference  to  them  in 
■  few  cheap  phrases  about  the  blessings  of  British  civilisation,  but 
the  imth  is  that  our  rule  has  been  less  successful  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  than  in  the  realms  of  commerce.  Our 
intentions  have  been  good,  but  the  administration  has  been  in- 
mlBcientty  in  touch  with  the  people.  Commercial  and  planting  suc- 
tmtm  have  overshadowed  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  shortcoming 
hie  been  greatest  where  most  will  Iea.st  expect  to  find  it — in  the  do- 
of  law  and  justice.    If  in  the  main  there  is  now  more  of  seoority 
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than  in  (at  all  eventsj  the  later  days  of  native  rule,  it  is  not  too  mna 
to  say  that  out  of  our  criminal  law  had  arisen  a  new  horror  previously 
unknown,  and  the  more  formidable  by  reason  of  the  very  strength 
of  our  Executive.  No  native  man,  however  blameless  may  be  his 
life,  can  assure  himself  as  safe  from  the  success  of  false  and 
malicious  criminal  accusation. 

If  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  seemed  to  insist  overmnch  upon 
the  dark  side  of  the  subject — to  dwell  too  little  on  successful 
commerce  and  too  much  upon  defects  of  law,  that  topic  so 
distasteful  to  most  of  us — I  can  only  say  that  the  oommereial 
success  is  obvious  and  needs  no  advocate  to  show  it  off ;  and  I  have 
laboured,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  to  point  out  defects  in 
a  well-intentioned  administration,  defects  which  I  pray  may  be 
successfully  amended. 

Ceylon,  though  a  little  island,  is  well  worthy  of  Englishmen's 
attention, — no  mean  item  in  the  Greater  Britain  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud.  A  former  chief  justice  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Edward  Creaay^ 
prefixed  to  his  book  on  the  British  Empire  a  line  horn  Milton, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  all  of  na  : — 

*'  May  He  who  hath  buiJt  up  this  Britannic  Empire  to  a  glorious  and 
enviable  height,  stay  ub  in  this  felicity ;  ** 

and,  let  as  add,  enable  us  to  administer  our  Empire  beneficially 
for  all. 

D18CUB810N. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Shand  :  It  is  always,  I  think,  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion when  this  Institute  secures  as  the  reader  of  a  Paper  one  who 
has  spent  a  large  slice  of  his  life's  -work  in  the  country  which  be 
is  describing.  Such  papers  may  not  be,  perhaps,  so  airy  and  racy 
as  those  of  the  occasional  traveller  -who  comes  home  with  much 
that  is  new  to  him,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  new  to  us  who  have 
lived  in  the  countries  he  describes,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
convey  a  soUdity  and  carry  a  sense  of  responsibiUty  which  the  paper 
of  the  itinerant  traveller  does  not  always  possess.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  Paper  which  does  not  quite 
fully  represent  the  great  blessings  which  British  government  has 
conferred  on  Ceylon.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  from  the  very  exalted 
position  which  the  lecturer  has  held  as  one  of  the  Chief  JusUcei 
of  the  island  he  has  looked  upon  things  from  a  point  of  view  far 
above  the  heads  of  other  people — that  he  has  looked  to  a  Utopia 
which  has  not  yet  l>een,  and  perhaps  never  may  be,  ronlised.  It  may  be 
too,  that  from  having  wielded  the  sceptre  of  justice  so  ably,  his  very 
association  with  the  criminal  classes  has  made  him  take  a  rather 
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morbid  and  gloomy  view  of  tho  position  of  Ceylon,  At  all  events  I 
want  to  try  and  criticise  the  Paper  not  more  acutely  than  I  think  it 
deserves,  and  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  several  subjects  which  I 
ihink  he  has  rather  overlooked,  with  the  view  of  sending  you  home 
hi  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  the  reading  of  this  Paper 
would  conduce  to.  In  the  first  place  ^Ir.  Clarence,  in  referring  to 
ih»  government  of  the  Dutch,  says  that  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
power  '*  remains  a  gloomy  warning  against  selfish  and  ignobly 
commercial  attempts  at  colonisation."  1  do  not  quite  agree  with 
that.  Remember  that  the  Dutch  never  really  occupied  Ceylon,  but 
QDljr  s  email  strip  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  there  are  still 
\hen  great  works  which  speak  of  their  industry  and  their  attempts 
at  Colonial  development.  I  remember  myself  well  when  the  forti- 
fications in  Colombo  were  pulled  down.  It  taxed  tho  greatest 
•nwgy  of  our  English  engineers  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  well  and 
■trongly  were  they  built,  and  the  Wolfendahl  Church  in  Colombo 
is  one  of  the  grandest  historic  monuments  which  exist  in  Ceylon. 
Tbe  canals,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  allowed  by  us  to  get  into  dis- 
r«pair,  and  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  and  many  economic  plantH, 
ao4  the  iinprovement  of  agricultuL*e,  still  stamp  the  Dutch  rule  aa 
OM  which,  if  not  so  progressive  as  ours,  at  all  events  has  left  its 
tomtk  ia  Ceylon.  Then  we  come  to  a  point  upon  which  I  rather 
join  issue  with  him— that  is,  tho  development  of  the  vices  of  the 
country,  which  he  ia  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  spread  of  civihsa- 
tion^  In  that  connection  he  refers  to  drinking,  gambhng,  and  a 
love  of  litigation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  drinking  and  gambhng  ar« 
brought  far  more  to  the  surface  than  they  were.  If  a  man  drinks 
umI  has  any  good  in  him  at  all,  he  is  a  convivial  drunkard  and  does 
DOl  drink  sulkily  and  sullenly  at  home,  as  probably  the  old  Sinhalese 
did.  It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  prove  that  drinking  and  gambling 
uid  litigation  have  at  all  increased  as  tho  result  of  British  role.  It 
is  probably  the  reverse.  If  litigation  has  increased,  that  is  very 
likely  owing  to  the  blessings  which  our  rule  has  conferred  on  the 
iuUiyea«  and  to  the  opening  to  them  of  opportunities  for  redressing 
fftowDoes  which  tyranny  and  oppression  had  hitherto  prevented 
tbem  drawing  attention  to.  As  regards  the  development  of  the 
•OODtry  by  planting  enterprise,  Mr.  Clartiice  draws,  I  think,  a  pretty 
ftCtnrate  picture  up  to  about  lb78,  and  then  he  says.  '*  a  wild 
gambling  speculation  set  in."  I  was  one  of  thosu  intimately 
eooaeoted  with  the  development  of  the  planting  enterprise  about 
tluU  time,  and  I  object  to  being  called  wild,  a  gaiubler,  or  a 
^Wf  iilator. 
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Mr,  Clarekce  :  I  did  not  say  all  were. 

Mr.  Shand  :  Coffeo  rose  enormously  in  price ;  a  large  flow  of 
capital  consequently  came  to  Ceylon.  Planters  were  offered  by 
bankers  and  mercantile  houses  facility  for  extending  enterprise  by 
the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  We  were  all  hard-working  men, 
engaged  in  a  healthy  occupation,  and  what  a  miserable  creature  a 
man  would  be  who  was  not  sanguine  under  these  oii'oumstances  1 
We  did  our  utmost  to  develop  our  enterprise,  and  it  was  not 
through  wildness  or  speculation  that  the  enterprise  came  to  grief, 
but  through  a  mysterious  fungus  which  attacked  the  coffee.  That 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  wildness  or  undue  speculation  or  gambUiig  in  that 
at  any  rate.  The  failure  was  occasioned  entirely  by  this  disease 
which  we  did  our  best  to  combat,  but  unfortunately  m  that  attempt 
we  failed.  Mr.  Clarence  draws  a  rather  gruesome  picture  of  our 
unfortunate  circumstances  at  that  time,  and  lays  what  I  think  is 
undue  stress  on  the  fact  that  on  some  estates  labourers,  excepting 
for  a  weekly  advance  of  rice,  had  their  wages  not  settled  up  for  two 
years.  That  sounds  very  dreadful,  until  you  know  the  facts.  The 
food  which  he  refers  to  is  really  the  only  necessary  of  life  which 
our  Tamil  labourers  have  ;  they  hve  in  a  perpetual  sammer,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  providuig  themselves  with  warm  clothes  ;  the 
children  do  not  require  shoes  ;  food,  and  food  alone,  is  the  only 
thing  which  is  really  necessary  for  their  existence.  Any  surplus  of 
money  often  goes  to  the  arrack  tavern,  or  is  melted  down  into 
jewellery  for  wives  and  daughters  and  other  female  connections, 
but  as  a  rule  food  is  the  one  thing  which  they  roally  require.  I 
remember  the  circumstances  well,  and  I  know  many  cases  in  which 
the  statement  that  wages  had  not  been  setUed  for  two  years  is  a 
mere  figure  of  speech.  The  coolies  drew  four-fifths  of  their  wages 
in  food,  and  small  advances  were  given  to  buy  curry  stuffs  and  ffldt 
fish,  without  which  they  would  not  have  stayud  on  the  estotee. 
But  on  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  estates  depression  had  set  in,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  control  our  expenditure.  In  some  coses  the 
managers  called  the  labourers  together,  and  said  :  "  It  is  impossible 
to  give  you  more  than  three  da^-s'  work  a  week  if  you  wish  to 
remain.  Do  you  wish  us  to  pay  you  off?"  The  coolies  had 
gardens  and  small  household  gods  about  them,  and  they  said  *'  No, 
give  us  food ;  we  prefer  to  stay  ;  when  better  times  come  we  shall 
with  master  reap  the  benefit."  I  think  the  lecturer  might  have 
referred  to  the  many  proprietors  who  had  established  themselves  in 
English  homes,  who,  at  this  crisis,  returned  to  the  former  scene  of 
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their  labours  and  douied  thcmBelves  uvcii  many  of  tlio  noccssarics 
of  life  ;  they  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  tind  did  their  utmost 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  their  labourers*  I  am  thankful  to 
ssy  that  in  uine  csLses  out  of  ten,  I  might  almost  say  iu  99  out 
of  100,  the  Tamil  lubourur  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  crisis. 
Mr.  Clarenro  congmtiilatfs  tho  planters  on  certain  things,  and  tells 
us  **  That  the  stream  of  Tamil  cooho  labour  from  India  should  have 
returned  after  the  crisis  of  1870  argues  two  things — first,  the  poverty 
of  the  coolies  in  their  Indian  home ;  and  secondly,  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  fairly  treated  by  the  planters."  I  wish  ho  had  left  out 
the  words  **  on  the  whole  "  and  "  fairly,"  for  my  experience  is  that 
tlierc  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant  work  so  satisfactorily  as  in  Ceylon.  We  have  in  the 
Tamil  coolie  a  perfect  machine  for  the  cultivation  of  our  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  tropical  produce.  We  have  in  the  Siiihalese  a  splendid 
supply  of  artisans,  and  there  is  no  condition  where  master  and 
servant  meet  together  in  this  world  where  the  labour  relations  are 
more  pleasant,  satisfactory,  and  happy  than  they  were  on  the  cofifee 
estates  and  are  now  on  the  tea  gardens  in  C'uylon.  Then  we  are 
told  in  Kfr.  Clarence's  paper  about  the  profits,  and  about  these 
profits  going  to  Europe  and  not  being  invested  in  the  isUind.  If 
Mr.  Clarence  could  only  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  coffee 
enterprise  and  hear  of  the  large  sums  of  money  invested,  he  would 
(tad  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  profits,  a  very  small 
interest  on  the  British  capital,  has  ever  come  back  to  England  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  he  would  find  that  the  money  which  goes  to 
the  Indian  labourers  all  percolates  through  the  natives.  A  vt?ry 
mail  proportion  of  the  money  leaves  the  island,  while  a  great  part 
gOM  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  employed  in 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests.  So  much  is  it  the  case 
that  very  btUe  British  capital  returns,  that  1  remember  when  I 
went  to  Ceylon  they  used  to  have  a  riddle,  '*  Why  are  the  Kandyan 
hills  like  Westminster  Abbey?*'  The  reply  was,  "  Because  they 
are  the  graves  of  so  many  burit*d  sovereigiis."  Mr.  Clarence  then 
refers  to  the  representation  in  Council.  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
neat  in  the  Council  for  some  time,  and  of  representing  the  planting 
interest,  but  the  constituency  that  gave  me  by  far  the  must  trouble 
was  not  the  planters,  but  the  Tamils,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
half-million  of  Tamils  employed  iu  the  tea  gardens  were  asked  to 
•eiect  a  representative  to  serve  their  interests  in  the  Legislative 
Council^  tl)ey  would  nominate  a  European.  I  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Clai«Doe  in  liis  learned  discourse  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 
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He  tells  US  that  trial  by  jury  lias  been  the  greatest  failure.  T 
confess  that  ia  news  to  mo.  I  have  served  on  many  juries.  I 
suppose  I  may  pride  myself  on  being  one  of  those  few  pains- 
taking jurors  to  whom  he  refers.  I  have  heard  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  saying,  "  I  need  not  sum  up  in  this  case.  You, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  know  more  than  I  do  aboat  it,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you."  I  regret  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  paper  of  the 
great  system  of  civil  medical  aid  which  has  placed  medical  and 
surgical  help  gratuitously  within  the  reach  of  every  native  all  over 
Ceylon  who  may  require  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  British  rule  has  conferred.  Again,  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  dismissed  in  about  two  linos ;  I  look  upon  education  as  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  Clarence  has  brought  to 
the  surface.  Not  mere  book  education,  which  does  a  great  deal  in 
its  way,  but  the  education  of  associating  with  the  Europeans  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  to  whom  deceit  is  abhorrent.  Then  Mr. 
Clarence  tells  us  a  very  sad  story  of  the  volunteers.  That  again  ia 
a  matter  of  education.  I  remember  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
any  little  efforts  at  cricket  in  Colombo  were  enough  to  excite  mirth, 
but  our  Eurasian  boys  have  been  taught  cricket,  and  two  or  three 
times  they  have  given  a  body  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life — men 
who  have  played  for  their  universities  and  counties — a  jolly  good 
lickiDg  at  cricket.  In  the  same  way  with  volunteers ;  you  do  not 
want  all  the  men  to  be  G  ft.  2  ins.  in  height  and  45  ins.  round  the 
chest  in  order  to  be  good  volunteers,  and  there  are  amongst  these 
burghers  some  very  fine  fellows,  physically  very  fine  men,  well 
capable  of  holding  their  own  and  defending  Ceylon  or  any  other 
country,  if  properly  taught  to  do  so.  I  cannot  agree  that  commerce 
and  planting  have  overshadowed  all  the  needs  of  the  people; 
governor  after  governor  has  said  that  but  for  plantiug  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  the  great  works  that  have  been  carried  out  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  Suppose  we  had  never  been  to  Ceylon. 
At  the  time  Mr,  Clarence  goes  back  to,  nearly  100  years  ago,  the 
revenue  was  about  une-eighlh  of  the  present  amomit ;  we  spend  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  sum  now  on  the  three  works  of  irrigation, 
medjoal  aid,  and  education,  which  entirely  go  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
people.  Wo  must  remember  that  the  natives  have  had  just  tlie 
sam'i  opportunity  of  uivcstiug  in  lands,  &c.,  as  the  European 
plartei's,  but  from  want  cither  of  capital  or  of  energy  they  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  their  opportunities.  The  fair  comparison  to 
draw  is  not  between  Ceylon  to-day  and  Ceylon  as  Mr.  Clarence 
tht  vnBh  it  to  be,  but  between  Ceylon  as  it  was  100  years  ago, 
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and  06  it  wonlJ  be  to-day  except  for  British  rule.  Except  for  Iho 
wry  few  who  have  beeu  vicious  and  tyrannical,  whose  crimes  have 
been  exposed,  and  whoso  machinations  have  been  defeated,  the 
presMice  of  the  Kngh&h  in  Ceylon  has  beeu  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  the  Colony,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revenue 
developed  by  plantinj;  and  commercial  enterprise  the  Island  would 
have  been  simply  a  naval  and  military  slaLiou,  and,  by  the  way,  we 
fOionId  never  have  had  the  honour  of  having  Mr.  Chirence  as  a 
Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supremo  Court. 

The  Bishop  of  Ballabat:  I  Am  sure  I  expresa  the  opinion 
of  most  if  not  of  all  present,  when  I  say  that  the  papt-r  has  Wn  a 
il««ply  interesting  one.  It  was  most  lucid  and  instructive  in  its 
statetuonts ;  and  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  criticise  it,  for  though  I 
bavo  paid  several  visits  to  Ceylon,  it  has  been  only  in  a  passing  way, 
A»  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  the  position  of  Colombo,  between 
Great  BriUiin  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  is  one  of  groat  impor- 
tanoe  to  the  latter,  and  I  hope  wo  Australian  traveller;?  may,  as 
Bttob,  be  contributing  in  some  humble  measure  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Colony.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  paper  with  regard  to  the  legal  countenance  of  poly- 
andry in  any  BritiBb  Colony.  Again,  the  lecturer  says  that  "  per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  can  show  within  such  narrow  limits 
80  groat  a  variety  of  atmospheric  conditions  "  as  Ceylon.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  that,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  Victoria  we 
have  variations  of  100°.  I  have  myself  lectured  in  a  place  in  my 
I>iocrsc  on  a  day  when  the  temperature  was  120^  in  the  shade, 
while  in  the  Australian  Alps  we  go  down  to  27'  and  25°,  or  even 
lover.  In  regard  to  the  tea  industry,  I  am  sure  wo  all  wish  that 
wdL  Three  weoks  ago  I  drank  in  Ceylon  tho  most  delicious  cup 
ofleal  evt-r  tasted  in  my  life.  As  to  plumbago,  I  beard  that  it 
pronuBefl  very  fairly  indeed  as  one  of  tho  constituent  industries  of 
the  Colony,  and  I  trust  the  unfavourable  featnres  at  the  mines  on 
which  the  lecturer  has  commented  will  ore  long  disapj^ear.  In 
refarence  to  his  remarks  about  the  neglect  of  the  vernacular  in 
Oeykm  administration.  I  may  say  tliat  I  have  not  the  least  confi- 
dence in  interpreters.  It  falls  to  my  lot  from  time  to  time  to 
addnis  >"'  audiences,  without  knowing  more  than  a  do'^en 

words  <'  '  ■  aT]d  I  made  a  discovery  on  one  occasion  as  to  the 

value  of  some  interpreting,  that  opened  my  eyes  very  much.  1  was 
,jjj<jr-.:u;,,,r  q  nip(.ting  of  Chinese,  usually  very  mild  and  self-corn- 
pri  i  K,  when  the  whole  body  of  my  audience  rose  and  re- 

ukuiaUhIvU  with  indignation  at  what  I  was  saying.    The  fact  waa, 
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the  interpreter  bad  been  completely  metamorphosing  what  I  salt*, 
and  turning  my  address,  which  you  may  rest  assured  was,  of  comrse,  a 
most  eloquent  and  edifying  one,  into  malignant  and  pestilent  non- 
aenae.     I  think  we  shall  agree  that  in  public  administration,  and  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  so  far  as  possible,  is  most 
desirable.     I  remember  while  in  Kandy  listening  to  a  trial,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  groat  confusion,  arising  apparently  from  a  con- 
flict as  to  what  really  was  auid  by  a  witness  and  what  was  officially 
conveyed  by  tin;  interpreter.     1  may  perhaps  observe  that  no  refer- 
ence is  mode  in  the  paper  to  one  respect  in  which  our  hundred 
years'  rule  in  Ceylon  has  been  morally  beneficial.     I  refer  to  re- 
ligious toleration.     Shortly  after  wo  took  over  Ceylon,  there  were 
found  to  be  900,000  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  registered 
in  that  Cf>lony  ;  whereas  the  bishop  told  me  there  are  now  only 
1(3,000.     This  looks  like  a  tremendous  diminution,  but.  as  he  ex- 
plained, inferences  of  the  most  illusory  character  might  be  drawn 
from  the  figures,     The  fact  is  that  the  Dutch  had  ruled  on  the 
principle  of  strong   Statc-Chnrchism.     It  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  Government  expected  people  to  enrol  themselves  as  ad- 
herents of  the  Government  Church  ;  the  result  being  that  not  only 
Homan  Catholics,  but  Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  others  registered 
themselves   as    Pi'otestant   Christians    with   a  view   of  obtaining 
temporal  advantages.     With  the  establishment  of  our  rule,  it  be- 
came known  that  religious  pressure  was  absolutely  contrary  to  our 
free  principles ;  the  result  was  that,  by  degrees,  these  people  sneaked 
back  to  the  religions  to  wliich  they  really  belonged,  and  the  300,000 
melted  down  to  10,000.     The  10,000  of  to-day  are  really  an  indica- 
tion of  genuine  progress  under  absolute  toleration.     That  is  a  matter 
which,  in  my  opinion,  affects  very  deeply  indeed  the  springB  of 
moral  well-being  of  the  native  peoples,     I  may  mention  that  the 
great  College  connected  with  our  cathedral  is  perhaps  the  leading 
educational  institution  for  boys  in  the  Colony,  and  1  was  assured 
that  not  the  least  preasure,  direct  or  indirect,  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  boys,  numbers  of  whom  are  Buddhists  or  other  non-Chn'stians. 
But  the  eflfect  is,  that  a  largo  number  of  the  boys  who  pass  Ihrongh 
that  school  voluntarily  and   from   conviction  join   the   ranks  of 
Christianity.     May  I  close  by  referring  to  the  special  pleasure  I 
feel  in  once  more  addressing  a  meeting  under  Lord  Loch's  chair- 
manship ?    I  come  from  a  Colony  which   enjoyed  the  immense  ad- 
vantage for  a  considerable  period  of  his  Lordship's  presidency  as  the 
representative  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign.   I  know  he  eutertaina 
a  strong  regard  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  I  am  in  a  position,  as 
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old  resident  tbore^  to  assure  him  that  his  warm  and  aficctionato 
niibranop3  are  abiindantly  reciprocated. 

Mr.  John  Ferqubon  :  It  LaH  given  me  great  pleasiu'e  as  an  old 
resident,  perhaps  the  oldest  continuous  resident  in  Ceylon  in  this 
room,  to  Usten  to  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarence— a  paper 
which,  as  a  journalist  and  a  book-maker  about  Ceylon,  !i)ls  me  with 
admiration  for  the  very  concise  and  suggestive  way  in  which,  in  a 
limited  space,  he  has  thrown  the  record  of  one  hundred  years.  It 
waa  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  paper,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Shand  and  of  the  Bisliop,  will,  I  am 
mire,  affonl  most  suggestive  and  useful  material  for  discussion.  I 
regret  I  must  at  once  plunge  into  the  very  middle  of  my  remarks. 
lo  regard  to  law.  administration  of  justice,  and  legislation,  to  which 
as  an  ex-judge  the  learned  lecturer  naturally  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  paper,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and  that  I  hope 
will  be  listene<l  to  and  read  in  Ceylon.  But  I  am  obliged  with  Mr. 
Bhand  to  say,  I  feel  that  the  picture  presented  to  you  as  English  resi- 
deote,  flome  of  whom  have  never  perhaps  seen  C'eylon,  of  the  progress 
amongst  the  natives  in  these  one  hundred  years,  and  especially  the 
connection  between  that  progress  and  the  planting  enterprise,  is  a 
d«feotive  one.  Mr.  Clarence  came  first  to  Ceylon  in  1878 :  I  pre- 
ceded him  by  twelve  years,  and  I  think  the  true  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  you  is  to  bring  the  evidence  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  progress  of  the  Colony  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  have 
been  in  the  Island  from  early  days.  I  would  refer  you  to  Dr.  Spence 
Hardy,  the  well-known  Orientalist  and  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
worked  in  Ceylon  between  1825  and  1847,  and  who  returned  to  the 
Island  in  the  early  sixties.  lie  found  an  enormous  amount  of  pi*o- 
greas  in  those  fifteen  years.  Uo  took  an  immense  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  writing  in  1803  he  said  : — 

Were  Homo  Sinhalese  rt/)/>r/Anmt  to  arise,  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave  ^tiy  voars  nf;o,  and  from  that  tune  remained  iincoDBcious,  he  would 
not  know  his  own  lurid  or  people  ;  and  when  toM  where  ho  wns  lie  would 
acorotfly  believe  his  eyes,  and  would  have  some  difhcuUy  with  his  ears. 
LxMiking  At  liis  own  countryuien.  he  would  say  that  in  bin  time  both  the 
beail  and  feet  were  always  micovered,  but  that  now  they  cover  both  :  or 
perhaps  he  would  think  that  tlie  youths  whom  ho  saw  ^^ith  stockingH 
aud  ftbo««  and  caps  were  of  some  other  nation.  He  would  be  shocked 
&t  the  heedlessness  with  which  appooa  and  nai^aa  and  everybody  cIro 
roll  along  in  their  ballock-bandies ;  passing  even  the  carriage  of  the 
whito  man,  whenever  they  are  able,  by  dint  of  tail-pulling  or  hard  blows. 
Ue  would  perhaps  complain  of  the  hard  road,  as  we  have  heard  a  native 
fnilcman  from  Kalpitya  do,  and  say  that  soft  sand  was  much  better. 
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Hd  woald  wonder  whei'e  all  the  tilos  caaie  from  for  so  many  bonses.  and 
would  think  that  the  high-casto  fauijlioH  must  hftvo  multiplied  amazingly 
for  tUem  to  require  so  many  slatoly  mansioas.  In  the  bazaar  he  would  stare 
at  the  poUeemcn  and  the  potatoes  and  the  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  that  no  bazaar  ever  saw  in  his  day.  .  .  .  Ito  would  listen 
incredulously  when  told  that  there  is  no  rajakariya  or  forced  labour,  and 
no  rtsh  tax ;  that  there  are  no  slflves,  ant!  that  you  pan  cut  down  a  cinnamon 
tree  in  your  own  garden  without  having  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Then  there  was  my  late  lamented  senior,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fergaaon, 
who  landed  in  Colombo  in  18337,  and  whom  I  have  hea^d  speak  of 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  harbour,  with  its  one  or  two  little  ships, 
OS  compared  with  so  many  now,  and  of  the  listnessness  and  dulocss 
throughout  the  coimtry  where  there  is  now  so  much  life.  My 
o^vn  experience  goes  back  to  18G1 ;  and  in  18G5  I  accompanied 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  on  his  first  tour  through  the  Princi- 
pality of  Uva»  reporting  the  same,  and  the  change  in  that 
province  through  planting  is  marvellous.  I  have  seen  towns  and 
'\nllages  and  trades  spring  up  owing  to  the  British  capital  that 
came  hi  through  the  British  planter  ;  there  are  other  authorities, 
such  us  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomas,  a  pioneer  planter,  north  of  Kaudy,  who  of 
late  years  has  returned  to  Ceylon,  to  whom  I  might  refer  you.  My 
calculation,  which  I  think  is  a  fairly  accurate  one,  is  that  for  every 
(icre  of  colTee  or  tea  or  cacao  opened  up  in  Coylon,  four  to  five 
native  men,  women,  and  children  of  Ceylon  or  South  India  derive 
their  subsistence  du'cctly  or  indirectly.  That  mt^ans,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  planting  enterprise  in  Ceylon  that  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  of  people  derive  their  livelihood.  One  single  indication  of 
the  great  change  is,  that  at  the  beginning  of  theeentnrj  there  were, 
I  suppose,  not  more  than  fifty  horses  and  carriages  in  the  whole 
island,  whereas  now  there  are  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand,  the 
vast  majority  being  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  There  are  certain 
corrections  or  additions  I  should  like  to  make  to  the  paper.  First, 
whilst  this  is  the  centenary  of  the  British  occupation  in  Ceylon, 
the  centenary  of  its  becoming  a  Crown  Colony  will  not  arrive  until 
October,  1898.  It  is  true  there  is  sweltering  heat  in  Colombo  and 
the  low  country ;  still  the  climate  is  a  eafo  one,  for  we  have  not 
those  vast  ranges  of  temperature  experienced  in  Australia.  The 
climate  is  depressing,  but  you  get  on  well  if  you  are  careful,  and 
yoa  are  freshened  up  by  going  to  the  hills.  The  Portuguese  appear 
to  have  been  more  successful  in  proselytising  Uion  the  Dutch,  because 
there  would  seem  to  be  more  in  Roman  Catholicism  that  appealed 
to  the  leanings  of  the  natives ;  moreover^  the  Binhalese  were  very 
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proii'l  of  the  honorificB  given  to  thora  by  the  Portugueso  in  baptism. 
The  lecturer  montions  that  Coylou  showed  no  inclinatiou  to  join  in 
the  Indinn  Mutiny ;  it  is,  indoed,  abnost  impossible  there  should  be 
any  revolt  in  Ceylon.  There  is  sometimes  a  riot  in  the  bazaars  when 
rice  gets  dear,  led  by  the  Malays,  but  that  is  all.  Mr.  Clarence 
has  mentioned  the  love  of  litigation,  gambling,  and  tying  as  the 
three  great  vices,  and  I  have  great  sympathy  with  what  he  has  said. 
Afl  to  litigation,  some  of  the  natives  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way 
of  taking  a  holiday  is  to  have  a  case  in  the  Law  Courts.  As  to 
drinking,  that  is  nn  evil  that  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  and  I 
hope  our  present  Governor  will  see  his  way  to  grant  the  commission 
Mr.  Clarence  has  referred  to.  Gambling  has  increased  in  the  last 
fix  years  more  than  in  the  previous  thirty,  and  is  one  of  our  great 
evils.  Passing  to  other  points,  I  would  say  that  tea  has  been  a 
snarrellous  success  in  Ceylon,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we  did  not 
think  of  tea  long  before  as  being  a  leaf -crop  well  suited  to  the  soil. 
As  to  coolie  labour  I  would  remmd  you  that  there  are  now  a  very 
large  number  who  know  no  home  except  Ceylon,  and  who,  therefore, 
never  think  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
Sinhalese  have  como  to  the  lea  plantations  to  a  larger  extent  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  lecture.  Concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  Island  Mr.  Clarence  dwells  upon  the  fact  Uiat  there  are  only 
three  oflicial  European  members  for  the  Europeans  to  one  for  the 
Sinhalese,  one  for  the  Tamils,  and  one  for  the  Eurasians.  Since 
then  two  more  have  been  added  to  the  natives  ;  one  for  the  Moor 
men  and  one  for  the  Binhalesc,  but  the  great  fact  is  that  on  the 
official  side  of  the  house  there  are  ton  official  members  heEL4ed  by 
thti  Governor,  whoso  special  business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  natives.  The  Jury  system  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  upon 
£a^opl^ans  in  Ceylon.  It  Ls,  indeed,  no  light  matter  to  be  taken 
away  for  ten  days  at  a  time  to  serve  on  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
beahng  native  cases.  The  paddy  tax  has  been  very  fairly  referred 
to ;  through  the  influence  of  the  Cobden  Club  we  have  actually 
♦*  Protection  "  in  Ceylon.  We  have  a  ten  per  cent,  import  duty  on 
grain,  while  grain  grown  in  the  country  is  free.  Two  great  mistakes 
hare  been  made  in  the  past  in  Ceylon  ;  the  land  sales*  proceeds  and 
IIm  railway  receipts  ought  never  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
gVQsral  revenue  of  the  Colony,  but  should  have  been  funded  sepa- 
rately and  treated  as  capital  to  develop  the  country.  The  lecturer 
win^  ttp  with  a  quotation  from  Sir  E.  Creasy.  I  would  recall 
Another  by  the  same  writer,  who,  iu  his  histor>-  of  England,  says : 
*'  1  have  seen  more  human  misery  iu  a  single  winter's  day  in  Loudon 
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than  I  have  seen  during  my  nine  years'  stay  in  Ceylon."  Thai 
does  not  mean  we  have  not  poor  people  in  our  large  towns,  but  there 
is  no  cold,  and  they  are  not  Bubject  to  the  same  necessities  as  tbey 
are  here.  One  word  as  to  what  we  do  want.  We  want  an  improved 
fiscal  system  ;  we  want  legislation  for  improved  mortgage  laws ;  we 
want  the  registration  of  laws  npon  the  Torrens  system,  and  we 
want  a  geological  survey.  The  two  great  events  in  the  history  of 
Ceylon  have  been  the  rise  of  the  tea  industry  and  the  creation  of 
the  wontlerful  harhour  of  Colombo,  the  most  splendid  artificial 
harbour  in  the  world.  We  think  the  Admiralty  ought  to  make  a 
Graving  Dock  out  of  imperial  fund8,"aud  charge  for  its  commercial 
use.  Then  Colombo  will  be  not  only  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  but,  when 
connected  with  Southern  India  by  the  Indo-Ceylon  railway,  will  be- 
come the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  that  is  a  great  imperial 
work  that  is  to  come.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  Colony  two-thirds  of 
the  island's  territory  is  imdeveloped,  and  the  great  thingthat  is  wanted 
to  develop  that  part  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Indo-Ceylon  Railway. 

Dr.  D.  MouEis,  C.M.G.  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew) :  1  had  not  intended 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  this  evening,  but  at  the  call  of  tlie 
noble  Chairman  1  am  happy  to  express  the  pleasure  1  have  felt  in 
listening  to  so  clear  and  able  an  exposition  of  the  history  of  Ceyloo 
during  one  hundred  years  of  British  rule.  Mr.  Clarence  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  courage  shown  in  striking  out  a  path  not 
usually  followed  in  similar  papers,  where,  too  often,  successes  only 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  failures  are  passed  over  in  comparative  sileneo. 
There  are  possibly  none  of  us  who  can  endorse  all  that  the  learned 
lectuDir  has  set  forth  in  his  interesting  reriew  of  Ceylon  history. 
My  life  in  the  island  was  all  too  brief  to  allow  me  to  offer  anything 
like  an  aderjuate  criticism  of  the  paper  read  to  us  to-night,  Indeed, 
after  the  vigorous  and  practically  exhaustive  spveeches  we  have 
heard  already  from  such  specially  well-informed  Ceylon  men  as 
Messrs.  Shand  and  Ferguson,  there  is  not  much  more  to  say.  In 
the  particular  branch  with  which  I  am  concerned,  it  is  only  right 
to  reconl  that  Ceylon  has  always  afforded  a  striking  example,  not 
only  of  phenomenal  success  in  the  prosecution  of  planting  industries, 
which  are  the  admiration  and  possibly  also  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world,  but  also  in  maintaining  a  highly  scientific  and  well-appointed 
Botanical  Department,  which  has  been  presided  over  by  men  of 
learning  and  experience.  Success  in  planting,  and  the  existence  of 
a  highly  equipped  Botanical  Garden,  are,  to  my  mind,  simply-  an 
instancfi  of  the  officiont  working  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Botb  Pr*  Xhwajtee,  the  late  Director,  and  Dr.  Trimeq,  the  present 
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Director,  have  not  only  luamtaincd  the  gardens  as  centres  of 
activity  in  botanical  science,  but  they  have  consistently  administered 
them  so  as  to  render  them  of  considerable  service  in  developing  the 
rcflouroes  of  the  island,  and  particularly  in  encouraging  new 
indasiiies  in  place  of  those  that  had  become  unproductive. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  during  the  time  that  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  great  coflfee  industry.  There  are  many  Ceylon  mtu  present  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  1  need  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here.  The  Ceylon  Government  has  also,  within  the  last  thirty 
jflan,  furthered  the  general  development  of  learning  by  the 
establishment  of  a  largo  museum  and  an  Oriental  library  in 
Colombo,  by  assisting  researches  into  the  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing archffiology  of  the  island,  and  by  subsidising  the  pubLcation  of 
standard  works  dealing  with  its  fauna  and  lloiu.  Although  the 
Government  had  not  bo  much  to  do  with  them  as  with  others,  yet  it 
is  allowTkble,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Vincent  Legge's  exhaustive  work  on  the  Birds  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
Moore's  elaborate  volumes  on  the  Lepidoptera  (the  butterdies  and 
moths]  of  the  island.  As  to  the  botany,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention 
titat  a  *'  Flora  of  Ceylon,"  containing  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
of  flo>Nering  plants  and  ferns,  illustrated  with  numeroua  coloured 
pUtes,  is  about  to  be  completed  this  year  by  Dr.  Trimen.  The 
Utter  has  recently  returned  to  Peradeniya,  in  spite  of  great  physical 
iofimiity,  to  complete  his  self-imposed  task.  The  work  will  embody 
results  that  have  taken  nearly  tlfiy  years  to  prepare  and  elaborate. 
The  completion  of  this  flora,  together  with  the  other  matters  I  havo 
mentioned,  is  of  importance  as  showing  that  Ceylon  has  taken  a 
prominent  position  amongst  thriving  Colonial  commimitios  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  matters  of  a  scientific  character.  In  fact, 
ifaeso  matters  have  been  recognised  and  encouraged  as  essential  to 
tme  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilisation. 

Colonel  J.  8.  Young  :  There  is  one  point  in  the  lecture  which 
has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  Colonies  are  deservedly  attracting  the  attention  of  our 
statesmen,  is  one,  I  think,  of  importance.  My  excuse  for  referring 
to  the  matter  is  that  I  spent  three  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
in  Ceylon— years  which,  it  happened,  were  those  when  the  coffee 
enterprise  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  before  the  sun  of  the  tea  in- 
dustry hod  risen.  The  point  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
ivhere  Mr.  Clarence  speaks  of  the  value  of  Ceylon  as  a  possession 
which  he  says  "it  is  worth  sure  guarding.**  With  that  view  I 
^tirely  sympathise.    I  behove  suOicieut  importapcQ  has  pot  y^t 
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been  attached  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  Ceylon  as  a  part  of  the  1 
of  the  chain  of  defence  of  the  Empire.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  port  of  Colombo  has  in  recent  years  been  enlarged  and 
made  into  what  has  justly  been  called  **  the  Clapham  Junction  of 
the  East,"  it  seems  to  me,  looldng  to  the  position  of  that  port  in  re- 
lation to  India,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East»  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
imperial  even  more  than  local  concern.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
resident  of  Ceylon  that  one  of  the  subjects  which  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  connection  with  the  then  pressing  necessity  for 
retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditure  of  the  Colony  was  the 
question  of*'  Military  Contribution,"  a  question  which  the  authori- 
ties at  the  War  Oflice  and  Admiralty  had  much  more  to  do  with 
settling  than  tlie  local  authorities.  Now,  I  believe  myself,  that, 
looking  to  the  fiscal  and  financial  conditions  of  that  Colony,  it  waa 
almost  an  unfair  thing  to  exact  anything  like  what  was  exacted 
then  from  the  Colony  in  the  matter  of  the  military  contribution. 
Though  the  contribution  has  since  been  reduced,  I  believe  that  the 
present  amount  of  the  contribution  could  be  very  much  better 
employed  in  the  further  development  of  the  Railway  system  of 
Ceylon  in  the  manner  Mr.  Ferguson  has  alluded  to — the  Indo- 
Ceylon  Railway — and  I  think  this  ia  a  particularly  opportune 
time  for  bringing  the  subject  forward.  I  will  only  add  that  in 
our  opinion  there  never  was  a  more  splendid  example  of  British 
pluck  and  perseverance  than  that  shown  by  the  planting  com- 
munity of  Ceylon  in  their  long  and  weary  struggle  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  failure  of  the  cofTec  industry, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fehguson*  :  It  may  have  escaped  attention  that  some 
of  the  previous  speakers  have  praised  the  energy  and  pluck  of  the 
planters,  while  others,  with  Scotch  names,  have  not  mentioned  the 
fact  at  all.  The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  the  planters,  almost 
to  a  man,  are  Scotchmen — so  much  so,  that  Ceylon  is  said  to  be 
an  outlying  dependency  of  Aberdeen.  I  very  much  admire  the 
wonderfully  concise  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clarence  has  gathered  in 
the  history  of  100  years.  This  conciseness,  no  doubt,  expires  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Shand's  criticism.  I  agree  with  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  bhand,  not  because  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Clarence,  but  because 
he  supplemented  what  the  latter  had  not  time  to  say.  With  regard 
to  the  Burghejs  as  volunteers,  I  believe  that,  as  with  cricket,  they 
would  turn  out  better  than  is  supposed.  As  to  the  yxry  system  I 
may  say  that,  unlike  the  planters  in  Mauritius,  we  in  Ceylon  learn 
the  language  of  our  labourers,  and  so  can  follow  the  evidence  pretty 
closely,  and  detect  any  glaring  mistakes  of  the  interpreter.    And, 
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finally,  many  Earopeans  having  lived  between  fifty  and  Bixty  years 
in  CVylon  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  for 
those  vfho  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  Chairm.v>-  :  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  wind  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  by  a  short  Bummury  of  what  has  passed. 
Bosides  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  there  are  many  planters 
present  from  Ceylon  who  could,  I  know,  ^'ivo  us  very  interesting 
and  raluabte  information.  I  think  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mr. 
Clftrenoe  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  It  is  a  paper  full  of 
information,  stated  most  clearly,  and  I  think  one  great  advantage 
ha8  been  that  the  paper  has  led  to  a  most  interesting  and  to  my 
mind  instructive  discussion.  Mr.  Shand  has  come  forward,  and  I 
am  glad  to  think  he  has  combated  to  a  considerable  extent  many 
of  what  I  may  call  the  depreBsing  portions  of  the  paper.  Ho  gives 
ufl  a  more  encouraging  view  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
British  rule  in  Ceylon  during  the  past  100  years  than  I  think  wo 
should  have  gathered  in  the  first  instance  from  listening  to  the 
paper  alone,  but  the  advantage  of  the  paper  is  that  it  has  elicited 
these  remarksi  as  well  as  the  remarks  from  Mr.  Ferguson.  At 
the  same  time  the  experience  of  the  gentleman  filling  for  bo 
many  years  the  high  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarence  is  deserving 
of  the  greatest  attention,  and  I  think  his  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  administered  may  lead  to  satis- 
factory changes.  There  is  one  point  which  I  confess  astoniRhe<l 
me  a  good  deal,  and  that  is  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Roman  Dutch  Law.  That  Law  is  administered  at  the 
Cape,  and  is  preferred  by  very  able  lawyers  and  judges  there,  even 
to  English  Law  as  administered  in  this  countr}'.  I  liave  heard 
many  arguments  raised  between  Enghsh  lawyers  and  those  resident 
is  the  Cape  who  administer  Roman  Dutch  Law,  and  I  think  in 
many  instances  the  result  of  the  discussion  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Dutch  Law.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Law  is 
idministered  in  the  same  way  in  Ceylon  a»  in  South  Africa :  I  dftre 
say  certain  matters  may  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the 
kw  in  Ceylon  which  should  be  remedied.  It  was  most  satisfactory 
to  hear  the  different  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Shand  with  regard  to 
the  volimteers  of  Ceylon.  Certainly  the  description  Mr.  Clarence 
gave  of  his  experience  as  a  volunteer  ofilcer  did  not  encoorage  us  to 
think  we  might  depend  with  any  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  defence  of  the  country  if  we  depended  solely  upon  tlie 
valonteers  to  which  ho  refurrcd,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
arganieation  of  that  force  will  be  improved.     I  qnite  agree  with 
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those  speakers  wlio  have  pointed  out  the  great  importance  to  iao 
Empire  of  having  the  defence  of  Ceylon  put  upon  a  proper  and  firm 
hasis,  and  of  having  a  sufl&cient  garrison  available  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. "We  know  Low  suddenly  difficulties  may  arise  whicli 
necessitate  our  great  coaling  stations,  such  as  Ceylon,  being  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  defence.  The  Bishop  of  Ballarat  pave  us  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  short  stay  in  Ceylon  as  he  passed  through ; 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  referred  to 
myself  personally.  There  are  two  great  enterprises  upon  which  we 
may  congratulate  Ceylon ;  one  is,  the  tea  plantations,  which  cover 
apparently  over  300,000  acres,  and  theotber  is  the  great  breakwater 
constructed  by  Sir  John  Coode.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
engineering  sea  works  that  have  been  carried  out  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  well  ac<iuainted  with  Sir  John  Coode 's  marine  works ; 
he  carried  out  for  me  several  sea  works,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
in  the  total  to  about  half  a  million,  and  they  were  on  the  whole 
successful ;  and  I  congratulate  Ceylon  on  having  acquired  a  work 
80  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  I  hope 
steps  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  anchorage  by  proper  defensive 
works ;  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night  a  gentleman  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  defensive  works  of  the  Colonies,  and  from  his 
IK>sitLon  in  Parliament  he  will,  I  hope,  support  any  steps  which  may 
be  brought  forward  to  strengthen  our  Colonial  defences.  I  bog  to 
propose  that  we  give  to  the  lecturer  our  very  hearty  thanks  for  hla 
interesting  and  able  paper. 

Mr.  L.  B.  CLAiiENCE  :  There  is  much  that  I  should  have  liked 
to  Buy  in  answer  to  what  has  been  advanced  during  the  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  the  speakers  regretted  that  1  had  not  referred 
to  various  other  topics  in  which  they  were  mterested.  If  1  had 
said  all  I  should  have  liked  to  say,  I  should  have  detained  you  for 
hours  ;  in  fact,  our  Secretary,  warned  me  that  the  limits  of  time 
would  require  me  to  omit  much  of  what  I  liad  written.  Some  of 
my  views  have  met  with  adverse  criticism,  and  I  gather  from  the 
speakers  who  followed  me  that  on  sundry  points  I  am  in  a 
minority.  I  am  never  afraid  of  being  in  a  minority.  A  minority 
sometimes  becomes  a  majority,  I  have  laboured  to  draw  your 
attention  to  important  matters  hi  whicli  the  law  and  admini- 
Btration  in  Ceylon  need  amending.  As  I  have  said,  the  great 
success  of  the  planting  industry  is  obWous,  and  needs  no  advertise- 
ment. But  many  years  of  labour  in  the  country  have  forced  on  me 
the  knowledge  of  defects  which  I  would  gla<lly  see  remedied,  because 
I  know  that  tliey  are  matters  which  bear  very  hardlj^  on  those 
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kbiting  the  counfcry,  on  planters,  and  merchants,  and  on  natives. 

^Mr.  Sband  criticised  in  his  good-humoured  way  much  of  what  I 

haro  said  about  planting.     I  thought  Mr.  Shand  would  dissent  from 

iome  of  the  things  which  I  have  had  to  say.    Mr.  Shand  and  I  arc 

very  good  friends  ;  we  have  walked  a  good  many  miles  together  in 

the  pUnting  district.';.     In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  Ceylon  planters 

and  myself  are  excellent  fnuudtj.     It  would  not  bo  right  to  my  that 

1  have  undervalued  planting— far  from  it.     I  have  endeavoured  to 

point  out  the  admirable  success  of  plaiiting,  and  how  brave  and 

meritorious  has  been  the  work  of  the  planters.     At  the  same  time  I 

hava  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out  that  tlic  planting  interest  is  not 

neoessarily  the  interest  of  the  natives.    It  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 

overshadowed  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  distracted  attention 

from  needs  of  theirs  which,  I  hope,  may  in  future  bo  attended  to. 

Mr.  8hand  rather  misunderstood  what  I  sjiid  with  regard  to  the 

Dutch  ;  he  aoemc<l  to  tliink  1  spoke  of  comraerc^  as  necessarily 

ignoble.     That  is  not  what  I  Imvc  said.     There  is  commerce  and 

oommerce — a  selfisli  and  ignoble  commerce  and  an  unselfiBli  and 

generous  commerce.     I  hope  ours  ia,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 

the   latter   kind.     The   Dutch   imposed  rentrictions  and  enforced 

monopolies  against  the  natives  wLich  we  do  not  enforce  and  never 

have   enforced.     I   do  fervently  trust  that   the  administration  of 

justice  in  Ceylon  may  be  amended  ;  that  it  has  not  been  amended 

before  now  is  partly  due,   I  tliink,  to  ihe  fact  that  law  is  not  a 

pfjpniar  topic  with  Englishmen.     We  do  not  go  to  law  much,  and 

Wti  do  not  hke  talking  about  law.     Still  the  subject  is  a  most 

important  one,  and  I  hope  that  not  many  years  will  pass  before  some 

of  the  defects  in  our  legal  system  in  Ceylon  will  be  amended.     It  is 

now  my  pleasing  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  CaAiBUA>i  having  responded,  the  meeting  terminated. 

\Am  insirucHr€  series  of  original  drawings  by  the  lecturer^  iliu*trative  of 
Ceykm  lift  and  tctnenj,  were  cxhibiUd\  uiui  also  some  diatjrama  prepared 
6y  Mr,  t>.  O*  Manteitt  tiu  SHrt'^j/or-OewrruI  of  the  Cuhny,  including  «  plan 
of  Ct^oMbo  Harbour,  xecliom  of  boringn  for  Jiarbour  v^orks,  and  a  diagram 
Hng  the  mean  anttmu  rainfall  in  various  parts  of  the  IsJartd.] 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET. 

A  BANQUET  to  Celebrate  the  Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Wliitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Mf^'tropole,  on  Friday,  April  2-1,  189G.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Marqiiis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  a  Vice-President,  pre- 
sided. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

F.  Adams  (New  South  Wales).  Sir  A.  J.  Adderlcy,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  T.  Agiua 
(Malta),  Sir  J.  W.  Akernmn,  K.C.M.G.  (Natal),  J.  13.  Akcroyd,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven, 
\V.  J.  Anderson  (Cape  Colony),  Capt.  W.  Atihby  (New  Zealand),  Sir  (i.  Boden- 
Pmvell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P..  W.  A.  Bnillie-Hamilton,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  A.  R.  Baird  (Vic* 
toria),  O.  Beetbaiu  (New  Zealand],  Muberly  Bell,  H.  M.  Beunetl  (Sierra  Leone), 
H.  J.  Bhftbbft,  M.A.  (India),  J.  9.  Bhumgara  iindia),  H.  F.  Billingliurst.  Sir  A. 
N.  Birch.  K.C.M.G.,  F.  Bissenbcrgcr  (WeBtem  Ausiralia),  J.  D.Booker  (Western 
AuBlralia),  J.  B.  Boost^s  A.  R.  Booth  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey, 
C.  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.  (Victoria),  C.  D.  Buckler,  F.  Buohl,  Sir  H.  Bolwer, 
G.C.M.G..  A.  H.  Burt  (Trinidad).  A.  R.  Bnttcrworth,  (New  South  Wales). 
A.  F.  Calvert  (Western  Australia),  H.  R.  11.  the  Uuke  ol  Cambridge,  K-G., 
S.  W.  Curr  (Hong  Kong),  Wm.  Chambcriain,  Edward  Clark.  J.  M.  Ctark 
(New  Zealand),  Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke.  K.C.M.G..  Br,  W.  J.  CollinB,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Sir  Edraund  Comraerell.  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  Rev.  B.  Complon,  F.  E.  N. 
Crombie  (Now  Zealand),  J.  Crowe  (Natal),  F.  H.  Dangar  (New  South  Wales), 
H.  F.  Dauj^'or  (New  South  Wales),  Capt.  Q.  C.  Denton,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Lagos),  C.  S.  Dicken.  CM.O.  (Acting  Agent-General   for  Queensland), 

F.  M.  Dickinson  (Victoria),  Hon.  A.  Dobson  (Tasmania),  G.  P.  Doolotte  (Sooth 
Aastralia),  Fred.  Dutton  (South  Australia),  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  John 
Fergufon  (Ceylon).  W.  Flux,  L.  P.  Ford  (Transvaal).  Sir  Malcolm  Froser, 
K.C.M.G.  (AKent-Generol  for  Western  .Australia),  A.  C.  Garrlok  (New  South 
Wales),  Sir  J.  F.  Garriok,  K.C.M.G.  (gueensland),  A.  E.  Gawllirop,  C.  T.Gedy« 
(New  South  Wales).  W.  J.  Gilks,  H.  Grant  (Xew  South  Wales).  Major- 
Generul  Su-  Henry  Green.  K.C.S.I..  C.B ,  C.  Griflith  (New  South  Wales). 
Sir  A.  L.  Haliburton,  K.C.B..  C.  A.  Harris,  F.  Harri?,  J.  Harris,  W.  H. 
Harris,  C.M.G..  8.  T.  Harrisson  (Gold  Coast),  B.  G.  Uaslam,  J.  Honniker 
Heaton.  M.l*.,  C.  HentfiHe,  Sir  Robert  Herbert.  G  C.B.  (AKent-Geueral  for 
Tasmania),  Rev.  A.  S.  HcrrinR.  M.  W.  Hcrvey  (New  South  Wa!t*fi|,  V.  8. 
Hervey.  F.  E.  Hesse,  Graham  Hill,  Sidney  Hill  (Cape  Colony).  F.  D,  Holoomb*. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hopley  (Cape  Colony),  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins.  G.CJI., 

G.  L.  Houstoun,  C.  Hurst,  G.  P.  Hurst.  H.  E.  Hurst  (Western  Australia),  W.  J, 
Hurst,  Major-General  E.  T.  H.  Button,  A.D.C.,  C.B.  (New  South  Wales).  E.  M. 
Jamefl  (Victoria).  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Jer.sey,  G.C.M.G.,  J.  C.  F.  Johnson 
(M.r.,  South  Au.Rti-ftha),  R.  B.  Johnson.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  (Niger), 
R.  A,  Ker  (Queensland),  H.  Kimber,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinlorv, 
G.C.M.O.,  R.  Kumnierer  (New  South  Wales),  Sir  C.  Lnwpon  (India),  C.  A.  W. 
Lett  (New  South  Wales*.  J.  Stanley  Little  (South  Africa).  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Loch,  G.C.B.,  G. C.M.G..  Baron  Von  Loeschckc,  General  Lowry,  C.B..  Hon.Wm. 
McCullough  (New  Zealand),  C.  F.  J.  Macdonald  (New  South  Walca),  Kl  X, 
Macfce  (Canada).  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  A.  J.  Malcolm.  Junior  (Victorift).  A.  P. 
Martin  (Victoria),  G.  E.  Michoolis  (Cape  Colony),  G.  V.  Morgan,  K.  1".  Morg«n. 
Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G..  E,  Nathan  (Transvaal),  E.  M.  Nelson,  K.  Nivison,  G-neral 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.  G.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  J.  S.  O'Hulloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary), 
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t»r.  Onl,  \V.  VT.  Oaw&lJ,  J.  Paddon  (Capo  Colony).  Major  Roper  Parkington,  H. 
G.  P&rsoiu  (Western  AaBtralia),  H,  Pa:itenr  (SoDth  Africa).  H.  M.  Paul  {Sevr 
Z*4lftnd).  Waller  Peace,  C.M.O.  (Agent-General  for  Natal),  S.  W.  Philips  (New 
Ze&laiiil),  A.  PoDieroy  (Western  Anstralia).  J.  M.  PriUovita  (Transvaal),  J. 
lUokin.  U.P..  A.  S.  Rallibooe  (New  Zealand),  C.  C.ItawBOD  (Queensland),  Hon. 
Robert  Beid  (Victoria),  H.  B.  Eendall,  T.  H.  H.  Bicharda  (Gold  Coaet),  J. 
BJppOD  (West  Indies),  MajorOencral  C.  W.  Robinson.  C.B.,  Sir  Wm.  C.  F. 
BobiosoQ,  G.C.M.G.,  It.  Rome  (Xew  South  Wales),  C.  Rous  Mart<:n  (New  Zca- 
Undj,  Ij.  r.  Sachs  (Quccnr,land),  Sir  Saul  Samuel.  K.C.M.(i.  C.U.  (Agent- 
Oeneral  tor  New  South  Wales).  A.  Sclonders  (New  Zealand).  Right  Hon.  the 
Karl  u(  8elhoine  (Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies),  Sir  Ambiose  Shea, 
KX.M.G.  (BnhamaB).  Charles  Short,  W.  H.  SimmoadB  (Capo  Colony),  Sir  C. 
t.  G.C.M.G..  Sir  F.  Villeneave  Smith,  Jamea  Smith  (Cape  Colony), 
;  (Cape  Colnny).  Dr.  Sprawson,  C.  N.  Rpringlhorpe,  E  J.  Stubbs, 
itur^Lin.  Hon.  Sir  David  Tennant  K.C.M.O.  (Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of 
ftoud  Hope),  R.  Tennant.  H.  Tichboruo.  Kev.  Sf.  Tweddell,  Most  Hon.  the 
X...,..;  ..,  T... .  .^  (,^(f,^  K  A.  Wallace,  K,  W.  Wcathy  (N'oiv  South  Wales), 
ral  Albert  WilliainH,  A.  Williamson,  Sir  Wni.  C.  Windeyer 
,  ,   ■  '•'«  Court,  New  South  Wales),  B.  M.  Woollon  (Capo  Colony), 

A.  E.  Wright  (Ctylon),  Hon.  Agar   Wvnno  (Victoria).  Sir  Frederick  Tonngi 
K.C.U.O.,  Colonel  J,  S.  Young,  Sir  Jaiu'es  A.  Youl.  K.C.M.O. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidenta  and 
Councillors  : — 

T»i«  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G..  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Jerst-y,  G.C.M.G.. 
Sir  Hrtiry  E.  G-  Bulwer.  O.C.M.G..  Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert.  G.C.B.,  Kir  Jiimes 
A.  Yoal.  K.C.M.G.  an.l  Sir  Frederick  Young.  K.C.M.O.  (Vice-PresidentF).  and  ilr. 
W.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ihingar,  Mr.  Frederick  Outton,  Mr.  C.  WusUington 
Ptm,  C.M.G.,  Sir  James  Garriok,  K.C.M.G.,  Major-Gcncral  Sir  Henry  Green, 
'  r'.B.,Admii-alSirAnthouyHoBkin8,G.C.B„LordLoch,G.C.D..G.C.M.O., 
ral  R.  W.  liOwry,  C.B.,  Mr.  George  S.  MackeuKie,  Sir  Saul  Samnel, 
i\.v..ji.M  .  C.B.,Sir  Cecil  Clomcnii  Smith.  G.C.M.G..  andSirFranois  Villeneure 
SmlU)  (Councillors). 

Flftga  b<*ariiig  tbe  unloo-jack  and  the  amis  or  distinctive 
badgofi  of  many  of  the  Colonies  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
Bduiqueting  Hall,  and  formed  a  novel  feature  in  the  decorations. 
The  majority  have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  respective 
goveroznents  for  use  on  special  occasious,  and  so  far  the  following 
Cokmiea  are  thus  represented:— Barbados,  Bermuda,  British 
Qoiuift,  Canada  (Province  of  Ontario),  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cypros,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gibraltar,  Jamaica  (presented  by 
C,  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.),  Lagos,  Leeward  Islandu,  Mauritius, 
NataL  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits 
Scitlcmcnts,  Western  Australia,  Windward  Islands. 

After  dinner  the  Craiuman  proposed  the  toast  of  '*  The  Queen," 
which  WAS  duly  honoured. 

In  proposing  '*  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  re.st  of 
iho  Royal  Family,"  General  Sir  Hknuy  W,  NojtM.vx.  G.C.B., 
G.CJkf.G.,  G.I.Em  said:  We  all  know  how  constantly  the  Prince  of 
WalM  engages  in  public  labours,  and  besides  being  President  of 
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this  Institute,  whose  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  today,  n 
always  takes  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  all  matters  affcctin 
the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  and  India. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  in  proposing  "  The 
Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire,"  said  :  There  is  no  one 
in  this  assembly  who  does  not  feel  the  greatest  sympatliy  for  those 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  in  Southern  or  iu  Northern  Africa 
are  at  this  moment  defending  the  interents  of  the  Empire.  In 
South  Africa  especially  the  volunteer  and  the  partly  paid  forces 
have  every  claim  on  our  sympatliy  and  on  our  goodwill.  The 
trained  sailors  and  soldiers  of  our  Empire  are  most  important,  but 
after  all  they  are  not  the  only  forces.  What,  has  made  and  what 
will  help  to  continue  our  Empire  ?  Nt)t  trained  sailors  and  soldiers 
alone.  It  is  the  hereditary  courage  and  the  imperial  loyalty  of  our 
race.  This  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  our  Empire  has  been  built, 
and  against  which  the  waves  of  foreign  intrigue  wlU  beat  in  vain. 
This  toast  is  meant  to  cover  all  those  who  in  whatever  country  or 
of  whatever  race  servo  Her  Majesty  under  the  same  glorious  fla^. 
With  the  toast  I  couple  the  name  of  an  illustrious  admiral  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  direction  of  our  navy,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  illustrious  Duke  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  in  this  country 
military  representatives  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  ho 
must,  I  think,  have  been  struck  by  their  martial  appearance.  If  h» 
had  any  doubt  on  this  point,  he  has  only  to  ask  the  distinguish 
general  who  has  just  returned  from  New  South  Wales,  where  ] 
has  done  work  which  by  universal  consent  is  good  and  useful  work 
for  Australia  and  for  the  Empire.  Major-General  Hutton  will 
assure  him  that  there  is  iu  New  South  Wales  a  force  composed  of 
men  whose  only  fault  is  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  I  wish 
the  illustrious  Duke,  who  for  so  long  has  been  at  the  head  cf  the 
Army,  could  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  Colonies, 
where,  I  am  certain,  he  would  experience  a  very  hearty  receptio: 
and  he  would  realise  that  the  voices  which  during  recent  times; 
have  come  across  the  distant  waters  assuring  the  Mother  Country 
their  aid  in  time  of  need  are  indeed  the  voices  of  kinsmen  willing 
to  share  those  diihcultics. 

Field-Marshal     H.H.H.     the     Duke     of     CAMnRiDGE,     K.G., 
G.C.M.G. :  I  appear  before  you  to-night  in  no  official  capacity,  but 
as  the  guest  of  this  Institute.     At  the  same  time  I  appn^ciato   the^^H 
high  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  me  by  Lord  Jersey,  which  ^| 
perhaps  arises  more  from  personal  affection  than  from  any  merits 
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on  my  p&rt.  After  having  been  so  long  at  the  Load  of  the  army, 
though  I  am  at  this  moment  no  longer  in  efToctive  8er\'ice,  I  feel  as 
much  interest  In  the  army  as  if  I  still  continued  in  that  position. 
That  is  a  sentiment  which  I  hope  you  will  think  natural,  reason- 
able, and  proper.  I  feel  that  all  we  see  now  around  qs,  as  far  as 
militajy  matters  are  concerned,  has  sprung  up  and  has  been  con- 
»olid&ted  during  the  period  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  service.  On 
lbe«e  grounds,  though  withdrawn  from  active  service,  I  may  per- 
haps speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  amiy  with  that  confidence 
which  those  do  who  are  now  in  control  of  it.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
my  successor,  who  takes,  I  know,  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  Colonial 
matters,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  home  service,  will  do 
his  utmost  to  maintain  the  service  in  the  position  in  which  I  believe 
and  I  hope  I  have  handed  it  over  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  I  have  never  entered  into  the  spirit  and  the  desire  to  introduce 
thoee  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  bring  with  them. 
Now  I  deny  absolutely  that  I  have  ever  objected  to  reasonable 
changes  :  what  ia  more,  I  am  satisfied  the  changes  which  are 
ealmiy,  deUberately,  and  quietly  brought  into  that  great  service, 
are  and  must  be  beneficial,  because  we  all  must  go  with  the  times 
in  whatever  position  we  find  ourt^lves.  Certainly  I  have  some- 
times objected  to  some  of  those  extraordinary  new  proposala 
which  people  occasionally  are  disposed  to  put  forward.  I  do  not 
bUme  them  for  putting  forward  their  viewsj  but  it  is  the  business  of 
tboae  in  authority  to  modify  them,  to  adapt  them  to  the  reqniremenls 
of  the  age.  and  to  the  interests  and  the  benefit  of  tlic  service.  It  is 
•n  easy  thing  for  any  man  to  say  that  this  or  that  ought  to  be 
done ;  but  when  you  have  the  responsibility  of  feeling  you  are 
making  a  great  change,  you  must  be  prepared  to  feel  also  that  you 
are  justified  in  making  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  some- 
times it  is  thought  changes  ought  to  be  adopted  rashly  and  quickly, 
when  they  may  and  ought  to  be  adopted  calmly,  quietly,  and  deUbe- 
raudy.  I  hope,  whatever  our  military  services  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  they  will  be  found  equal  to  the  occusion  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Lord  Jersey  ha»  alluded  to  the  position  in  which  wb  find  our- 
xelves  placed  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  for  me,  under  such  circum- 
stances aa  the  present,  to  refer  to  those  matters  beyond  stating  what 
exttmordinar}'  demands  are  made  on  our  service.  Home  service  is 
almoei  esaeutial  in  all  the  great  Continental  armies.  ^Vith  us  our 
KT^'ice  is  worldwide.  We  have  duties  to  perform  of  the  mo^t 
^«ned  kind  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  is  a  very  different 
ihtxigf  believe  me,  from  merely  having  to  deal  with  large  home 
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frontiers,  which  of  course  can  be  dealt  T^th  in  a  mnch  simpler  and 
much  more  easy  manner.  We  have  to  perform  services  in  climates 
which  try  a  man  more  almost  than  actual  war  service.  With  us, 
climate  has  to  bo  contended  against  as  well  as  enemies ;  the 
enemies  are  the  easiest  portion  to  contend  with.  These  are  con- 
siderations we  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  I  am  addressing  gentlemen 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  what  I  am  now  pointing  out  is  literally  and  truly  the  fact. 
We  have  a  great  many  things  on  hand  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  said  we  are  an  isolated  nation  ;  well,  be  it  so.  We  may  be  an 
isolated  nation,  but  we  are  a  respected  nation.  If  we  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  do  our  duty  honourably  by  our  own  country,  other 
countries,  even  if  they  don't  appreciate  it  as  fully  as  we  do,  still  feel 
that  we  are  to  be  looked  up  to  and  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  great 
object  we  all  ought  to  have  in  view  ia  to  maintain  our  country 
in  such  a  position  that  whilst  we  don't  desire  to  be  on  anything 
but  the  most  friendly  terms  with  our  neighbours,  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  them  should  it  be  found  that 
those  neighbours  endeavour  to  coerce  us  to  do  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  our  interests.  Of  course  I  am  no  politician,  and 
never  was,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason — because  I  consider 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  out  of  the  pale  of  i>ohtics;  they  are 
the  servants  of  Her  Majesty,  and  perform  their  duty  by  their 
country;  therefore  they  have  no  dealings  with  politics,  though 
very  likely  a  large  number  of  them  have  political  sentiments. 
I  have  no  political  sentiments  but  the  good  of  my  country.  It 
ia  a  charming  and  a  delightful  thing  to  be  invited  to  such 
a  gathering  as  I  sec  around  me,  because  that  gathering  is  a  repre- 
gentation  of  an  Empire  such  as  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  ever, 
up  to  the  present  time,  seen.  The  question  arises.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  defend  our  institutions  eo  as  to  maintain  that  Empire  in 
the  proud  position  in  which  I  think  we  all  consider  we  find  it  at  the 
present  moment  ?  If  it  is  to  be  so  maintained,  the  establishments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  be  sutficicntly  kept  up  at  all  times, 
that  when  called  upon  at  a  sudden  emergency  they  will  be  ready  to 
perform  their  duties.  Unless  those  duties  are  supported  by  the 
country  they  cannot  bo  performed  properly.  We  must  look  to  the 
country  to  maintain  the  services  ;  it  is  for  those  in  charge  to  produce 
the  results  which  the  country  enables  them  to  deal  with.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  greatly  admired  the  instinct  of  the  present 
Colonial  Socrctaij  when  he  undertook  a  grave  responsibility,  and  did 
so  as  an  Englishman  and  as  an  English  statesman.    We  feel  in- 
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to  bim  for  having  done  so.  I  hope  the  result  of  bis  endeavours 
will  be,  in  a  peaceful  and  calm  manner,  to  restore  a  portion  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  to  tbat  harmony  which  we  dcsii'e  to  see  it  in.  Wo 
hare  no  desire  to  be  offensive  to  our  neighbours^  but  w»  bavc  no 
desire  that  our  neighbours  sbould  be  offensive  to  us.  I  can  only 
Ray  that  that  man  who  is  successful  in  such  an  undertaking  as  I 
believe  and  hope  the  present  Go'vernmeut  and  present  Colouial 
Secretary  are  engaged  in,  deserves  well  and  highly  of  his  fellow 
ooonirymen.  I  have,  during  my  long  service  and  in  my  high 
positiou»  bad  opportunities  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  what  is  going 
on  in  various  Colonics  of  the  Empire.  I  have  felt  that  whilst  we 
Are  here  at  home  a  small  community,  in  some  respects  we  are  a 
great  heart  and  great  soul,  and  we  see  its  development  in  the 
Colonies  in  ever)-  part  of  the  world.  It  is  gratif)'ing,  I  think,  to 
EogHfrhmen-  at  all  events  to  one  who,  like  myself,  loves  his  country 
before  everything  else — to  feel  that,  whilst  we  are  a  small  home 
Tiation,  we  are  an  Empire,  created  and  developed  and  increasing 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  by  the  great  endeavours  of  men 
many  of  whom  I  see  around  me.  It  would  be  impossible  in  any 
other  country  to  bring  together  sucJi  a  body  of  men  as.  I  ace 
ftround  me ;  all  loving  their  special  Colonial  interest^  but  at 
tbo  same  time  having  the  grand  feeling  that  England  is 
tholr  home,  and  that  the  Empire  of  England  they  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain.  I  see  around  me  many  English  gentlemen 
who  have  been  at  the  head  of  these  Colonies,  who  have  been 
rtflpected  there,  who  have  been  beloved  there,  and  who  ha\'e 
come  back  amongst  us,  and  they  are  enabled  to  tell  us  of  the  great 
efforts  and  advances  made  in  the  various  portions  of  this  great 
Empire.  It  is  a  proud  feeling  for  a  man  like  myself,  towards  the 
«od  of  his  life,  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  such  a  community  as  that 
which  1  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  Lord  Jersey  has  been 
good  enoogh  to  express  very  complimentarily  a  hope  that  I  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  see  some  of  these  great  possessions.  There  is 
Dothiog  that  would  give  me  personalf^r  so  much  pleasure ;  bat  I 
mufii  remind  you  that  I  am  now  77  years  of  age.  I  can  only  say  I 
tm  gratified  and  grateful  to  God  for  enabling  me  to  ap|>ear  before 
you  to-night  with  a  certain  amount  of  \igour  still,  though  I  could 
not  positively  accept  at  once  the  kind  hint  which  Lord  Jersey  has 
U«n  good  enough  to  throw  out.  If  I  do  not  obey  that  bint,  it  is 
not  from  any  desire  not  to  do  so,  for  my  wish  would  be  to  do  so  ; 
but  from  a  sentiment  that  I  am  too  old  to  nndertake  such  long 
ind  diatant  journeys.    But  possibly  I  may  be  able  to  do  so.    If 
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there  is  an  immense  store  of  ammimition  ;  there  are  not  as  todfli 
rifles  as  I  should  like  to  see  there,  but  riliea  are  on  their  way,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  us  from  those  in  Bulawayo  lest 
their  food  supplies  should  fall  short.  The  great  difiicuUy  of  the 
case  ia  getting  the  men,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  horses,  and 
the  food,  from  Mafeking  to  Bulawayo,  It  ia  a  most  difficult 
business.  Water  is  scarce,  transport  is  scarce,  and,  as  if  South 
Africa  were  nob  sutficiently  plunrjed  in  trouble  already,  on  the  top 
of  all  pr6\*iou3  troubles  comes  a  gigantic  calamity  in  the  shape  of  a 
most  malignant  form  of  rinderpest.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find 
men»  but  to  get  them  on  the  spot;  and  T  can  assure  you  those  at 
Mafeking  who  are  responsible,  whether  Imperial  officers  or  officers 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  are  showing  the  most  determined 
energy  and  splendid  self-reliance  in  pushing  forward  those  reliefs 
which  are  so  anxiously  expected.  Meanwhile,  as  the  telegrams 
show,  our  fellow  countrjTnen  in  Bulawayo  are  proving  themselvea 
worthy  of  their  forefathers.  Nothing  can  be  more  fine  than  the 
way  in  which  they  have  faced  difficulties ;  the  way  in  which  they 
refiise  to  be  shut  in  without  taking  the  offensive,  and  the  way  in 
wbicli  they  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  But  as 
nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  for  South  Africa  than  disaster, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has — I  am  sure  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  his 
fellow  countrymen— without  in  the  least  hampering  or  restricting 
the  efforts  of  those  brave  men  in  Bulawayo  to  relieve  their  difficult 
position,  he  has  enjoined  on  them  great  caution  in  taking  that 
offensive  which  must  be  the  preliminary  to  the  final  crushing  of  the 
rebellion.  Far  better  to  wait  and  get  such  a  force  on  the  spot,  that 
Sir  F.  Carrington  will  be  able  once  for  all  and  finally  to  crush  this 
unhappy  insurrccliou.  I  have  heard  rumours  that  for  this,  as  for 
many  other  Colonial  contingencies,  unfortunate  Downing  Street  ia 
being  blamed.  Now,  gentlemen,  Downing  Street  has  a  broad  back, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  tendency  is  probably  more  marked  in 
South  Africa  than  even  clEcwhcre  to  lay  the  blame  of  cverjihing, 
from  the  Jameson  raid  down  to  the  rinderpest,  upon  Downing 
Street ;  and  yet  South  Africa  ought  not  to  be  in  any  perplexity  or 
doubt  as  to  the  real  position  of  Downing  Street.  True  it  ia  that 
where  Crown  Colonies  are  concerned  the  Colonial  Office  as  the 
finally  responsible  authority  must  have  the  final  control,  and  must 
take  that  responsibility ;  but  South  Africa  should  know,  surely, 
as  well  as  Australia  and  Canada,  that  when  you  come  to  self- 
governing  Colonies,  they  are  as  absolutely  independent  in  their 
internal  afifairs  of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  any  republic  in  South 
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those  in  time  of  peace  whom  you  enter  and  educate.  It  is  ruina- 
tion morally  and  physically  if  you  have  a  number  of  young  fellows, 
at  an  age  when  there  are  many  temptations,  kicking  about  seaports 
and  doing  nothing.  If  you  employ  them  at  sea,  you  would  have  to 
go  to  a  very  great  expense  both  in  material  and  the  ships  you  com- 
mission and  also  as  to  the  boys  themselves.  All  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  careful  thinking  out.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  one 
thing— that  the  present  IJoard  of  Admiralty  is  '•  as  good  as  you  make 
*om,*'  and  that  they  will  carefully  and  honestly  thresh  out  these 
qnections,  and  solve  them  in  the  manner  in  which  I  hope  they  will 
bo  solved.  I  remember  many  years  ago  in  the  Colonies  I  received  a 
letter  from  ft  ludy  saying :  "  My  dear  Commodore,  I  have  a  son 
who  does  not  know  what  truth  is  ;  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  meuvi  and  tuuni,  ajul  I  never  can  keep  him  square.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  he  would  be  admirably  suited  for  the 
Navy."  I  repUed :  "  Mndara,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  oiTer,  but  I  think  the  Navy  will  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
deprive  yon  of  what  I  can  only  hope  is  a  unique  specimen  of  the 
hnman  race.*'  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  received 
the  tout. 

The  CiuinMAJJ,  in  proposing  '*Thc  United  Empire,"  said :  You 
have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  large  Imperial  patriotism  of 
th<-  sentiments  of  the  last  two  speakers.  For  my  part  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  follow  the  remarks  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet^to 
follow  such  a  fttfit  cruiser  would  be  too  diflicnlt  a  job  for  me.  I 
aliall  find  myself  more  at  home  in  endeavouring  to  make  some 
remarks  more  or  less  fomitled  upon  the  sentiments  which  fell  from 
the  illustrious  Duke  who,  na  you  know,  is  Grand  Master  of  that 
great  Order  to  which  so  many  of  us  belong,  the  Order  of  St. 
Uiohael  and  St.  George  ;  and  I  think  when  we  remember  the  incep- 
tion of  that  Order,  as  well  as  the  long  period  the  illustrious  Duke 
has  been  connected  with  the  Order,  we  shall  realise  what  an 
immenBe  diflerence  has  como  over  the  state  of  affairs  which  is  now 
ntprraented  mider  the  toast  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you 
—that  of  the  United  Empire.  That  Order  was  Brsl  founded  to  do 
bonour  to  the  public  men  who  belonged  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  I 
believe  when  His  Royal  Highness  first  wore  the  Order  it  extended 
Very  little  beyond  those  island?.  The  differt-nce  is  measured  by  the 
comparatively  small  circle  who  then  belonged  to  it,  and  the  great 
ftdmber  of  men  who  were  so  well  represented  by  that  great  assem- 
blage wliich  took  place  at  tlio  Imperial  Institute  last  year,  where 
we  htA  the  honour  and  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Duke  presiding 
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over  BO  many  of  the  Knigbta  of  that  great  Order.  If  any  of  you 
have  visited  the  Ionian  Islands— a  pleasantcr  place  to  go  to  i  cannot 
conceive — you  will  see  in  the  great  reception  room,  over  the 
chimney-pioce,  a  full-longth  picture  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
IV.;  also  a  fuU-leugth  portrait  of  St.  Michael  killing  his  dragon, 
and  another  of  St.  George  performing  the  same  beneficent  opera- 
tion. Since  those  pictures  were  put  in  that  hall  the  Order  has 
embraced  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  dominion  has  become  eo 
great  and  so  vast  that  it  has  been  a  question  in  some  minds 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  so  vast  a  whole  together. 
For  my  part  I  entertain  no  fear  whatever  upon  the  subject ;  I 
believe  that  we  can  very  safely  go  on  aa  we  have  hitherto  done, 
taking  things  as  they  come,  and  strengthening  from  home  whatever 
desu-es  may  be  expressed  by  the  great  Colonies  abroad.  Very  vast 
and  startling  schemes  may  certainly  be  considered,  but  should  be 
considered  with  some  caution.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of 
the  most  intense  interest  to  discuss  these  ipestions  and  to  see  how, 
little  by  little,  as  I  hope,  we  may  have  arrangements  concluded  for 
ofifence  and  for  defence,  if  necessary,  in  case  of  trial  and  trouble 
between  the  great  Colonies  and  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country'.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  seen  the 
announcement  that  the  pri/.es  instituted  by  the  Statist  have  been 
awarded  for  essays  regarding  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  though  I  have  no  official  intelligence,  that  a 
Canadian  has  been  successful  in  one  case,  namely,  Mr.  J,  G. 
Colmer  (a  Fellow  of  tliis  Institute),  and  in  the  other  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  K.  S.  Ashtou.  I  may  mention  that  the  Statistt  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  encourage  discussion,  otfered  prizes  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
and  one  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  was  requested  to  name 
one  judge,  and  another  rrimo  Minister,  Lord  Rosebery,  to  name 
another.  They  asked  Lord  Playfair,  for  one,  to  consider  these 
essays.  Wo  have  read  a  great  number  ;  not  2,000,  as  I  have  seen 
mentioned  in  one  newspaper,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of 
most  able  and  most  interesting  essays.  The  prize  in  the  case  of 
one,  Mr.  Colmer,  has  gone  for  an  essay  which  goes  rather  upon 
the  principle  of  going  slowly  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  to  a 
gentleman  who  undertakes  a  larger  progi*amme.  It  is  not  for  me 
on  this  occasion  to  take  up  your  time  in  discussing  these  vaiioua 
views  ;  all  I  will  now  say  is  that  I  think  we  ouj^'ht  to  be  deeply 
grateful  to  gentlemen  who  become  candidates  on  this  occasion.  Wo 
have  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  award  to  give  prizes 
to  only  two  gentlemen — I  shall  hope  it  will  be  within  the  power  o( 
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tha  Staiiii  to  publisU  Ihc  wrilings  of  a  nmcli  larger  uumber  who 
bavo  contributed  to  tliU  disciissioii.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
upon  both  sides,  both  ou  the  Htde  of  a  possiblhty  of  the  whole 
of  the  Hmpire  taking  to  intcnml  free  iratle  aud  having  some 
^nttu.1  duties  ns  ngaiost  the  foreigner,  and  also  on  tlie  other 
fit&  of  going  more  slowly  and  getting  together  at  first  the 
Dueleua  of  a  fnud  for  defence.  But  I  shall  leave  the  con- 
fiidcration  of  these  matters  for  the  preneut  to  the  able  essayists, 
and  beg  that  you  will  give  your  attention  to  the  arguments 
they  liavo  brought  forward.  It  is  oustomary,  I  believe,  ou  the 
occasion  of  our  Anniversary  Festival,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
twelve  months  throughout  our  Colonial  Empire.  The  difficulty 
naturally  is  to  pick  and  choose,  for  after-dinner  speeches  should,  if 
possiblej  be  brief.  Certainly  we  have  had  many  subjects  for  anxiety 
ftnd  for  the  deepest  conKideration  of  late.  We  began  at  the  begin- 
ifilng  of  the  year  with  a  formidable  prospect  before  us  that  we  might 
!  ic  difficulty  and  misunderstanding  with  our  friends  in  the 

I  ^  .-^lates.     I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  intervening 

months  have  almost  wholly  dissipated  that  dread.  If  matters  are 
>Aot  finally  settled,  1  think  we  may  entertain  a  confident  hope  that 
rMOOUd  and  third  thoughts  have  made  it  appear  to  our  American 
couAina  that  we  were  not  filibusters,  that  we  were  not  anxious  to 
trt*ad  upon  other  people's  feet,  and  tlmt  wo  only  wished  to  assert  our 
own  position.  I  believe  also  that  the  feehng  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
lion  of  such  questions  arising  between  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic  aud  ourselves  to  arbitration  has  also  largely  gained  ground. 
At  tbo  same  time  we  must  resolutely  pronounce  that  some  matters 
cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  submit 
1o  arbitration  tbo  question  as  to  whether  our  heads  belong  to  us  or 
not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  time  a  (juestion  like  this  can  be 
settlei]  by  the  good  sense  of  both  peoples,  an  immense  advantage  is 
ftuinod.  With  our  immensely  long  frontier  there,  and  the  ques- 
tiona  in  the  New  World  which  must  necessarily  arise,  points  of  dif- 
ference are  certain  to  crop  up,  frontier  difficulties  and  others.  I 
Dwd  not  enlarge  on  that.  These  points  are  known  to  many  of  our 
Canadian  friends,  aud  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  future  peace  of 
tbv  world  that  arbitration  should  be,  so  to  speak,  a  standing  order 
ofour  tvo  Houses.  In  regard  to  other  matters  which  have  excited 
very  great  anxiety  of  late,  aud  which  pertain  to  South  Africa,  Uiert) 
are  many  present  Car  more  competent  tospoak  on  such  subjects  than 
I  am,  and  I  can  only  say  what  my  thoughts  are  as  a  humble  private 
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member  of  Parliaraont.    T  believe  even  with  regard  to  those  some^ 
what  acute  troubles  which  have  supervened  in  South  Africa|Wcmay 
entertain  a  Ranguine  view  that  they  will  not  lead  to  increased  diJli- 
cultiea.     It  is  the  wish  of  everyone  in  England  to  look  at  theae 
matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for  South  Africa.     I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  one  person,  of  whatever  nationality  he 
may  be,  in  that  country,  who  does  not  wish  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
part  of  that  continent  to  be — to  use  an  American  espresaioQ — 
•'bossed"  by  Great  Britain  rather  than  by  any  foreign  Power. 
That  we  shall  allow  any  foreign  Power  to  interfere  is,  it  goes  witliont 
Baying,   completely  out   of   the  question,     It  has  been  said  that 
politics  have  no  place  in  this  room,  and  I  believe  no  question  of 
politics  will  interfere  with  the  pronouncement  which  all  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  will  make,  that  in  South  Africa  we  intend  to  have  no 
interference  by  any  foreign  Power  whatever.     From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  such  a  policy  to  all,  including 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  we  may  say 
this,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  State  that  they  should 
be  put  into  such  a  position  that  any  foreign  Power  can  have  even 
the  temptation  to  interfere  with  regard  to  them.     In  course  of  time 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  see  that  happening  in  that  part  of  our 
Empire,  which  has  so  fortunately  taken  place  in  our  Island  among 
different  races  ;  we  shall  see  a  mingling  of  the  different  blood.     It 
will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  in  the  popula- 
lion  of  the  future  in  that  country  a  strong  blend  of  the  Dutch  blood. 
Many  of  us,  personally,  may  feel,  whenever  we  have  felt  hasty  and 
impulsive,  that  a  mixture  of  Dutch  blood  would  have  done  us  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  we  shoiilrl,  on  some  occasions,  in  all  probability 
have  been  more  easily  able  to  consider  our  resolutions  before  acting 
upon  them.    Those  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  even  think  it 
would  be  well  if,  upon  certain  benches  in  that  assembly,  a  little 
Dutch  blood  had  checked  the  somewhat  hasty  developments  we 
sometimes  witness.     As  I  say,  I  believe,  despite  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  we  may  look  upon  Boers  and  Afrikanders  as  likely 
to  form  in  the  future  one  strong  people.     We  believe  that  they  are 
quite  able  to  settle  their  differences  among  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  through  that  campaign  against  savages  in 
which  our  people  are  at  the  present   moment  engaged.    I  may 
say  for  myself  I  should  like  our  imperial  position  in  South  Africa 
emphasised  to  this  extent— not  that  the  im^jerial  troops  should  now 
bo  sent  up-country,  but  that  we  should  recognise  that  the  Cape 
is  a  position  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a  military  and 
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naval  sense  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent garrison  of  imperial  troops  stationed  there.  Such  a 
policy  would  not  in  the  least  impinge  upon  that  which  we  all  wish 
to  lay  down,  that  wo  wish  to  have  no  Downing  Street  interference  ; 
that  we  desire  only  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  wishes  of  our 
Colonists,  for  our  Empire  is  one  which  wo  are  proud  to  think  of  as 
ail  alliance  between  free  men.  It  is  aR  such  that  I  propose  this 
tOASt,  with  which  I  couple  the  name  of  my  friend,  Lord  Selborne. 
We  have  unfortunately  lost  him  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
distinguished  son  of  an  illustrious  father,  he  has  gone  to  what  is 
euphemistically  called  "another  place";  he  is  no  longer,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  a  whip.  The  whispers  of  council  have  succeeded  to 
the  lash  of  control,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  all  those  who  are 
eo&zwcted  with  the  Colonies  and  have  business  with  the  Under- 
Secretary,  who  80  well  represents  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  will  bo  very  glad  that  what  has  been  the  loss  to  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  to  the  gain  of  the  Colonies,  and  tliat 
he  has  become  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  a  friend  and  servant 
of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sklbohkb  :  I  feel  it  a  great 
honour  to  bo  entrustod  with  iho  response  to  a  toast  of  this  vast 
importance.  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of 
the  conditions  that  are  embraced  within  the  term  •*  United  Empire." 
It  means  unity  of  history,  race,  and  language.  It  means  unity  of 
interests,  of  sentiments,  and  of  responsibihty.  It  means  something 
more.  It  means  that  within  the  United  Empire  all  races  have  a 
right  to  equal  justice,  and,  so  far  as  they  have  the  capacity,  to  a 
share  in  the  control  of  that  Empire.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  equal  justice  applies  to  all  within  that  Empire,  whether 
they  are  of  European  extraction  or  whether  they  are  natives  ;  but 
beeidea  that  comes  the  question  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  share  of  the 
rightB  of  government,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  ask  you  to- 
nigbi  to  remember  there  are  within  the  United  Empire  two  great 
groups  of  our  fellow  subjects  who  are  our  fellow  subjects  in  very 
fact,  and  in  all  the  essence  of  that  great  attribution,  but  who  are 
not  common  with  us  in  their  origin,  or  race,  or  language.  There 
is  Uie  great  body  of  the  French  Canadians.  No  responsible  man,  I 
imagine,  will  deny  tbat  tbey  have  an  equal  right  with  their  fellow 
subjects  in  Canada  who  arc  of  British  extraction  to  full  and  equal 
ooDsidcnition  in  all  affairs  tbat  appertain  to  Canada.  There  is  also 
the  group  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  Now  I  am  afraid  there  is 
A  tendency  amongst  some  of  our  friends  at  home,  who  are  perhaps 
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more  iiupulsive  in  their  desire  to  attain  an  end  which  they  ardently, 
wish  than  happy  iu  their  jud/?ment  of  possibilities  and  of  policy, 
to  ignore  altogether — or  at  any  rate  to  ignore  to  a  great  degree — 
the  right  of  our  Dutch  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa  to  a  full  and 
equal  consideration  with  our  fellow  subjects  of  British  extraction. 
I  will  ask  you  to  consider  for  one  moment  what  has  been  the  history 
of  our  Dutch  fellow  subjects  iu  South  Africa,  They  are  the  original 
European  occupants  of  that  country.  They  find  themselves  now 
absorbed  within  the  orbit  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  liave  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  know  those  who  know  South  Africa  and 
who  are  present  to-night  will  not  deny  the  fact  or  correct  me  when 
I  say,  that  they  are  wholly  conteut  to  accept  their  position  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Jiritish  Empbre,  and  are  proud  of  their 
connection  with  that  Empire,  aud  are  loyal  to  the  sway — the 
benignant  sway— of  the  great  Sovereign  who  rules  over  that 
Empire.  But,  like  all  of  us,  they  have  their  sentiments,  and  their 
sentiment  leads  them  to  regard  with  peculiar  affection  those  of  tho 
same  history,  of  the  same  race,  of  the  same  rehgion  and  the  same 
language,  who  inhabit  the  two  Republics  of  South  Africa.  Now  I 
cannot  imagine  a  responsible  British  statesman  deliberately  leaving 
out  of  his  calculation  in  dealing  with  South  African  problems 
this  gi'eat  fact.  Of  all  the  deplorable  effects  of  recent  events  in 
South  Africa,  none  has  been  so  deplorable  as  the  effect 
of  cleaving  asunder  those  two  races — the  British  and  the 
Dutch,  who  for  ever  must  live  side  by  aide,  and  to  whom 
belongs  the  heritage  of  that  great  dominion.  If  you  want  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  effect  in  this  connection  of  recent 
events,  cany  your  mind  back  to  what  bus  been  the  life-work 
of  that  great  Colonial  statcBman,  Mr.  Rhodes ;  and  consider  how 
it  has  been  affected  by  these  recent  events.  The  great  work 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  which  he  has  laid  out  the  whole  of  his  life, 
was  to  weld  into  one  harmonious  wliole  the  British  and  tho 
Dutch  in  the  dominions  of  tho  Queen  in  South  Africa,  aud  ho  bad 
effected  that  purpose  to  this  remarkable  extent :  that  instead  of  two 
nations  with  two  divergent  sets  of  policy,  IhoHe  Dutch  and  British 
were,  before  recent  events,  united  in  one  great  public  opinion,  which 
was  the  most  potent  influence  for  tho  advancement  and  civilisation 
and  tranquillity  of  South  Africa.  Before  those  recent  events  the 
whole  sympathy  of  the  Dutch  at  ihe  Cape  and  in  Natal  was  on  the 
side  of  those  men  who  were  liNing,  as  thoy  conceived,  under 
circumstances  such  as  alt  free  men  must  resent ;  the  sympathy  of 
these  Dutch  was  entirely  with  those  men  who  were  leading  a 
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ttmstituiional  movemont  for  the  redress  of  admitted  and  genuine 
gnevances.  But  that  incorfiion  into  the  Transvaal  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell into  the  camp  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  It  destroyed  for 
the  moment — I  hope  only  temporarily — their  conlidence  in  the 
bonafidtssxid  honour  of  their  British  fellow  subjects,  and  it  has 
produced — only  temporarily,  I  am  sure — that  cleayago  of  opinion 
which  goes  by  race,  which  must  be  most  disastrous  to  any  country 
which  finds  itself  in  the  circnmstaiices  of  South  Africa.  Now,  under 
th«M  circumstances,  what  is  the  policy  of  ller  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ?  That  policy  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain  unimpaired 
all  the  rights  of  the  British  Crown  in  South  Africa;  in  the  second 
place,  strictly  to  maintain  all  the  honourable  obligations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  South  Africa ;  and  thirdly,  to  try  and  weld  once 
agiun  into  one  great  South  African  public  opinion  the  opinion  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  British,  and  make  that  the  potent,  all-powerful, 
and  invincible  instrument  of  process  and  reform  in  South  Africa. 
lliere  aie  those  who  are  clamouring  for  the  despatch  of  immense 
reinforcements  to  South  Africa.  I  must  ask  you  to  distinguish ; 
there  is  the  question  to  which  your  Chairman  has  alluded— the 
quealiou  of  an  adequate  garrison  for  the  coaling  station  at  the  Cape. 
You  may  be  perfectly  certain  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  never 
ahiink  from  increasing  that  garrison  fur  that  purpose  to  the  full 
extent  which  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  military  advisers  consider 
aeoeaear}*.  Bat  when  wo  are  asked  to  send  lurgo  bodies  of  troops, 
6,000  &om  England  and  5,000  from  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  this  Matabele  ri^in^s  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  There  i^,  no  doubt,  some  alarm  in  the 
pablto  mind  as  to  whether  the  reinforcements  that  have  been  sent, 
and  are  being  sent,  are  adequate  for  the  purpose.  I  think  you  may 
veaMuie  yourselves,  when  I  assure  you  as  a  certain  fact,  that  those 
on  the  spot,  whether  at  Bulawayo,  Mafeking.  or  Cape  Town,  have 
received  every  single  man  for  which  they  asked,  and  that  if  any 
necessity  should  show  more  are  required,  more  will  be  forth- 
coming. When  Sir  F.  Carrington  is  in  a  position  to  take  the 
offeoaive  and  quell  tlie  insurrection,  he  will  have  at  his  dispostd 
from  tliree  to  four  times  more  men  under  arms  than  there  were 
onder  arms  in  the  first  war  in  which  the  Matabele  were  first 
conquered.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of  affairs  at  Bulawayo  itself  ? 
I  bdlieve  the  public  may  reassure  themselves.  We  are  in  daily 
telegraphic  commuincation  with  that  place.  Coaches  are  running 
into  Ui&t  town  every  day.  Therefore  we  ore  mider  no  uncertainty 
u  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  there.    There  are  plenty  of  men ; 
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there  is  an  immense  store  of  ammunition  ;  there  are  not  ad  mi 
rifles  as  1  should  like  to  see  there,  but  riiles  are  on  their  wa^,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  us  &oni  those  in  Bulawayo  lost 
their  food  supplies  should  fall  short.  The  great  difiicuUy  of  the 
case  is  getting  the  men,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  horses,  and 
the  food,  from  Mafeking  to  Bulawayo.  It  is  a  most  diflBcult 
business.  Water  is  scarce,  transport  is  scarce,  and,  as  if  South 
Africa  were  not  sufficiently  plunged  in  trouble  already,  on  the  top 
of  all  previous  troubles  comes  a  gigantic  calamity  in  the  shape  of  a 
most  malignant  form  of  rinderpest.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find 
men,  bat  to  get  them  on  the  spot;  and  I  can  assure  you  those  at 
Mafeking  wlio  are  responsible,  whether  Imperial  officers  or  officers 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  are  showing  the  most  determined 
energy  and  splendid  Belf-reliance  in  pushing  forward  those  reliefs 
which  are  so  anxiously  expected.  Meanwhile,  as  the  telegrams 
show,  our  fellow  countrymen  in  Bulawayo  are  proving  themselves 
worthy  of  their  forefathers.  Nothing  can  bo  more  fine  than  the 
way  in  which  they  have  faced  difficulties ;  the  way  in  which  they 
refuse  to  be  shut  in  without  taking  the  offensive,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  But  as 
nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  for  South  Africa  than  disaster, 
"Sir.  Chamberlain  has — I  am  sure  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  his 
follow  countrymen — without  in  the  least  hampering  or  restricting 
the  efforts  of  those  bravo  men  in  Bulawayo  to  relieve  their  difficult 
position,  he  has  enjoined  on  them  great  caution  in  taking  that 
offensive  which  must  be  the  preliminary  to  the  final  crushing  of  the 
rebellion.  Far  better  to  wait  and  get  such  a  force  on  the  spot,  that 
Sir  F.  Carringtou  will  be  able  once  for  all  and  finally  to  crush  this 
unhappy  insun*eetion.  I  have  heard  rumours  that  for  this,  as  for 
many  other  Colonial  contingencies,  unfortunate  Downing  Street  is 
being  blamed.  Now,  gentlemen,  Downing  Street  has  a  broad  back, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  tendency  is  probably  more  marked  in 
South  Africa  than  even  ekewhere  to  lay  the  blame  of  ever}thing, 
from  the  Jameson  raid  down  to  the  rinderpest,  upon  Downing 
Street ;  and  yet  South  Africa  ought  not  to  be  in  any  perplexity  or 
donbt  as  to  the  real  position  of  Downing  Street.  True  it  is  that 
where  Crown  Colonies  are  concerned  the  Colonial  Office  as  the 
finally  responsible  authority  must  have  the  final  control,  and  must 
take  that  responsibility ;  but  South  Africa  should  know,  Barely, 
as  well  as  Australia  and  Canada,  that  when  you  come  to  self- 
governing  Colonies,  they  are  as  absolutely  independent  in  their 
internal  affairs  of  the  Colonial  Office^  as  any  republic  in  South 
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Arnica  or  South  Africa,  At  any  rate  the  duty  of  the  Colonial 
Office  at  the  present  moment  is  clear.  We  have  to  crush  absolutely 
this  insurrection  so  that  it  can  never  recur ;  but  with  as  much 
consideration  and  humanity  for  the  unhappy  natives  as  is  possible. 
We  have  to  give  the  Chartered  Company  a  fair  field  for  again 
setting  in  order  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  for  that 
development  of  the  country  which  it  so  sorely  needs.  Wc  have 
firmly,  but  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  to  continue  our  representations  in  order  to  secure  that  our 
fellow  countrymen  enjoy  in  the  South  African  Republic  those 
reforms  wliich  free  men  throughout  the  world  and  without  respect 
of  natioaaliiy  conceive  to  be  their  legitimate  rights.  But  we 
intend  to  use,  as  I  have  already  said,  as  the  all-powerful  and 
invincible  instrument  for  that  purpose,  that  united  public  opinion 
of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  which  no  govem- 
■wnt  in  South  Africa  can  permanently  resist.  Finally,  gentlemen, 
we  have  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
Empire,  as  the  paramount  power  iu  South  Africa,  i.^  impaired  by 
no  foreign  intrigue,  and  remains  what  it  is— the  eontrolhng  and  last 
word  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  David  Tennast,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  to  propose  *'  Prosperity 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.*'    I  may  say  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
non-resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  having  ln'cn  elected  in  1872» 
and  I  have  seen  the  Institute,  as  it  has  omerge<l  into  manhood, 
»uittain  all  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and  answer  all 
tiid  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.    It  has,  by  spreading  in- 
formation concerning  the  Colonies  and  in  many  other  ways,  promoted 
the  interests  of  tlic  Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  the 
tnteresta  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Empire.     As  Agent-General 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Iloiw,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord 
Svlbome  for  what  he  said  so  far  as  relates  to  that  Colony.     I  will 
aot  travel  into  any  questions  of  diplomacy,  or  into  the  pohtical 
aapeoks  which  now  surround  the  situation.     I  will  only  confirm  the 
views  which  have  been  exprt^ssed  as  to  the  sincere  loyalty  of  the 
ixsople  of  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope.     They  are  a  united   people 
determined  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  to  aid  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  secure  and  preserve  intact  the  power 
of  th'iB  great  Empire.     The  Dutch  of  to-day  are  the  descendants  of 
those  who  emigrated  from  Holland  two  centuries  ago,  and  what 
they  desire  to  preser^'e,  and  vei^  properly  so,  are  the  language  and 
the  religion  of  tlieir  forefathers  :  in  every  way  they  are  true  and 
faithful  to  England,  and  as  subjects,  equally  with  those  of  British 
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ancestry,  are  proud  to  exhibit  that  loyally  when  the  occasion 
demands  it.  As  sho^ving  that  this  is  not  mere  sentiment,  I  would 
remind  you  that  at  our  own  cost  we  have  greatly  enlarged  the  docks 
at  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  commerce  and 
trade  and  of  sheltering  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Again,  when  it  wab 
determined  to  build  a  railway  to  Simon's  Town,  such  was  only 
undertaken  as  a  matter  of  defence ;  for  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
coaling-station  at  Table  Bay  with  the  naval  dockyard  at  Simon's 
Bay  was  conceived  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  Imperial 
defence.  A  short  line  of  fourteen  miles  along  a  diflicult  coast  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £217,000,  and  no  return  will  ever  recoup  the 
interest  on  that  expenditure.  It  is,  in  fact,  worked  at  a  considerable 
loss  to  the  Colony.  But  this  money  was  gladly  ajid  willingly  voted 
by  a  Parliament  constituted  of  English  and  Dutch,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  show  their  loyalty  in  a 
substantial  and  effective  manner.  Further,  during  the  period  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  Cape  vras  denuded  of  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  a  distant  portion  of  the  Kmpire,  the  citizens 
of  Cape  Town,  Dutch  and  English,  cheerfully  uudertook  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  Castle  and  fortresses  ;  a  large  number  of 
Kaffir  prisoners  being  at  the  time  confined  in  some  of  them.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  proofs  I  will  adduce  in  support  of  substantial 
loyalty.  And  these  Colonists  have  not  deviated  one  inch  from  the 
determination  to  uphold  the  power  of  England.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  power  that  can  confer  on  them  rights  and  privileges 
80  extensive  as  can  this  great  Empire.  A  cloud  has  come  over 
South  Africa,  but  the  cloud  has  its  silver  lining,  and  will  be  dis- 
pelled. Let  calmness,  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  justice  bo  meted 
out  to  everyone,  and  let  the  present  Government,  actuated  as  it  is 
by  these  noble  feelings,  continue  its  course,  not  being  dictated  to 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  position  or  who  may  have 
ulterior  objects  in  view.  Bo  sure  that  the  more  you  maintain 
justice  and  right,  the  more  you  will  secure  the  love  and  affection  of 
a  loyal  people.  For  myself,  I  look  hopefully  to  the  time  when  wc 
shall  be  able  to  regard  these  pi-esent  troubles  as  the  harbingers  of 
butter  things.  If  the  Government  wiU  but  pvursue,  as  they  are  now 
pursuing,  the  course  before  indicated  and  hold  clearly  to  these  \i©ws, 
we  may  be  sure  there  will  before  long  be  that  harmonious  action 
between  the  different  States  which  wo  all  desire  to  see.  The  toast 
further  embraces  our  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman.  I  will  remind 
you  of  the  excellent  work  the  Mar(iuis  of  Lome  has  accomplished 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  I  recall  to  his  pecollcction  the 
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experience  he  has  acquired  of  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  assure  all  here  that  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Africanders  finds  its 
parallel  in  Canada. 

The  Chaibuan  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which 
yon  have  received  this  toast.  Wo  all  greatly  deplored  the  loss  of 
8ir  Charles  Mills,  whose  voice  was  frequently  heard  at  our  meet* 
ingB,  but  we  rejoice  that  the  vacancy  has  been  so  worthily  filled  by 
(he  appointment  of  Sir  David  Tennant.  In  sending  him,  the  Cape 
has  acted  on  the  principle  which^  I  hope,  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  of  sending  one  of  her  leading  statesmen  to 
represent  her  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  nothing  which  is  bo 
striking  as  the  manner  in  which  any  service*  however  humble, 
rendered  to  the  Colonies,  is  recognised  with  kindliness  many  years 
after  the  service  has  been  performed.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  representing  Her  Majesty  in  the  Colonies 
will  back  me  in  saying  that  anything  they  have  done  has  been 
rewarded  a  hundredfold  by  the  recognition  the  service  has  received. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  may  we  have  many  more  as  sue* 
cossful. 

The  company  then  separated. 
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The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at' 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  n6tel  M6lropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1898, 
when  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand)  read 
a  Paper  on  "  The  Fortunate  Isles  (Picturesque  New  Zealand)." 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29  Fellowa. 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  19  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 
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George  H,  Crcssy,  M.R.CSu   WiUiam  O.  Cuntife,  Sir  G.   WUlian  Dea 
Voetix,  O.CM.G.,  Colotiel  Edward  T.  II.  Utttton,  CM.,  A.D.C.,  Sifichir  Mac-^ 
Uay,  William  J.  Meek^  Andrew  Mure  {Late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mauri-^M 
Hue),  D.  Bosioell  Beid,  MM.C.S.E.,  T/us  Most  Hon.  the  Martiuis  of  Tweeddalct " 
Henry  R.  Willats. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Frank  Bahhaqe  {New  South  Wales),  G.  Dudley  Bates  (MataheleJaiid),  Fr( 
Bell  [Natal),  A.H.  Bisset  {MatabeleUitui},  Harold  Brodrick  {Transvaal),  Hvgl 
C.  Clifford  {Straiia    Settlements),  Francis  M.  Dickinson  (Victoria),  Stcphi 
Dyer  (Transvaal),  Robert  M.  Forde,  LJi.CJ^.,  L.B.C.S,  {Colonial  Surgt 
Oambia),  Laierrnce  Foskcy  {GoUl  Coast  Colony),  Henry  Gore  {Victoria),  Htm^ 
M'itliam  McCuUough,  M.L.C.   [New  Zealand).  Capt.  Abdy  L.  Morant  [Sierrtt: 
Leone),  Frederick  J.  Netcnkam   (Transvaal),  Max  limcttenstein  (Trayuvaal) 
Leo  Ferdittand  Sach^  (Queensland),  William  H.  Sfymest  (Transvaal),   Cap 
Cecil   C.   )V,  Troughton  (Sierra  Leone),  J.   W.  Von  Winkler,  M.D.  {Bt 
Ouiana). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Boolii 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  th< 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  Unit 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and' 
others. 

The   Chairman  :    The   interest   and   importance   of  the  Royallfl 
Colonial  Inatitute  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minutes  which 
have  just  been  read,  and  by  the  proceedings  which  have  just  com- 
menced.    Only  a  month  ago   we   were   discussing  the  charms  of 
Ceylon.     This  evening  we  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  ^ 
Paper  that  ie  to  be  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Reeves  on  New  Zealand.    This«fl 
I  thiuki  ^hows  that  the  Institute  is  quite  ^Jive  to  the  wants  and 
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of  the  present  day.    From  Ceylon  to  New  Zealand  is  certainly 
gn^i  distance,  sometimes  a  rather  stormy  distance,  and  I  nught 
Bay  almost  always  a  hot  one.     I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  upon  a  day  like  this  to  hear  from  Mr.  Reeves  something 
of  tboBO  cool  places  which  form  the  charm  of  New  Zealand  during 
.ui  Australasian  summer.     It  will  not  be  for  me  to  talk  about  New 
Zoalandf  for  we  have  in  Mr.  Reeves  a  gentleman  who  has  just  left 
those  Fortunate  Isles.     He  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  from  us  a  hearty 
volcome  on  this  occasion,  and  he  will  tind  in  England,  during  his 
of  oQlce,  that  that  welcome  will  grow  heartier  day  by  day. 
Mr,  W.  P.  Keeveb  :  It  in  an  especial  pleasure  to  any  Australasian 
Srho  comes  to  England  to  have  the  countenance  and  pleasure  of  a 
nobleman  who  has  left  in  Australasia  a  name  connected  with  such 
rpleafi&nt  memories.     His  lordship  was  kind  enough  to  Bay  that  you 
j*ere  looking  fon\ard  to  my  humble  address  with  pleasure.     I  hope 
itncercly  that  an  hour  hence  you  will  be  looking  back  to  that  address 
with  something  of  that  feeling.     I  wiU  begin  by  appealing  to  your 
kind  consideration.     I  am  totally  unused  to  the  making  of  public 
iddrewefl  of  this  character.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  have  attempted  to  lecture.     I  am  aware  it  is  easy  to  read 
a  paper,  but  my  efforts  at  reading  aloud  have  been  pronounced  by 
competent  family   critics  to   be  so  absolutely  intolerable   tlmt   it 
ftppeared  to  me  it  would  be  less  unbearable  to  you,  as  it  will  be  to 
tne»  if,  discarding  my  paper,  I  try  to   talk  to  you  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  about  my  country.     At  the  instance  of  your  Secre- 
tary. I  was  induced  to  come  here  some  weeks  ago  and  be  a  listener 
to  the  proceedings,  rather  with  the  hope  of  wearing  ofif  some  natural 
nvrvousness.     I   came,  and  beheld  a  colonist  of  the  highest  and 
most  respected  character  stand  here  and  read  a  paper  teeming  with 
information.    To  him  I  listened  with  interest  and  delight.    Scarcely 
had  he  sat  down  when  three  or  four  other  colonists,  equally  well- 
iniormed,  respected,  and  experienced,  arose,  and  in  succession,  in 
a  very  good-humoured   way,  began  to  ^*walk  into"  earnest  and 
n^ected  colonist  No.   1.    They  assailed  his  arguments,    danced 
npon  his  deductions,  and  generally  made  hay  of  his  statements,  so 
that  80  far  from  gaining  confidence,  I  went  away  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion.    Although  lam  told  these  critical  speeches  are  strictly  limited 
to  ten  minutes  each,  the  first  three  ten  minutes  of  these  energetic 
andcntical  gentlemen  amounted  altogether  to  fifty-three  minutes  by 
my  watch.    I  do  hope  that  if  anyone  is  unmerciful  enough  to  criticise 
my  bumble  efforts  he  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  ten  minutes. 

B  B 
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(Picturesque  New  Zealand.) 

I  PBOPOBE  to  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  attractions  which  New 
Zealand  has  to  offer  to  the  traveller,  tho  invalid,  the  angler,  the 
mountain-climber,  and  the  artist. 

New   Zealand  is  not  so  very  far  from  London  now.     English 
letters  are  often  delivered  in  Wellington  in  thirty-three  days  after 
they  are  posted  here,  and  in  Auckland  some  thirty  hours  sooner. 
The  robust  globe-trotter  who  does  not  mind  rushing  across  North 
America  with  the  mail-bags  can  come  in  at  the  Antipodes  with  the 
letters.    He  will  be  wise  of  course  if  he  takes  a  week  or  two  more 
over  the  journey.     But  in  forty  days  New  Zealand  can  be  reached 
with   absolute  comfort  and  security  and  under  conditions  which 
involve  no  strain  upon  health  and  strength,  but  will  do  much  to 
build  them  up.    I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the 
wonderful  ease  of  the  transit,     It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  voyage 
to  the  southern  ocean,  to  stay-at-home  people  at  least,  had  a  smaok 
of  adventure  and  hardship  about  it,     Now  there  is  little  more  olH 
the  abnormal  and  terrible  about  it  than  in  a  long  railway  jounioy^V 
Indeed  you  may  have  to  put  up  with  more  discomfort  in  coming  by 
rail  from  Naples  to  Dioppo  and  more  tossing  about  in  crossing  from 
Dieppe  and  Newhavcn  or  Havre  to  Southampton  than  in  all  the 
weeks  of  voyaging  fiom  New  Zealand  to  Plymouth.     Even  if  yoi 
moot  a  gale  in  tho  Southern  Ocean  it  is  often  more  grand  to  watcl 
than  terrible  to  endure.    Yon  hear  complaints  of  the  "  dulDess," 
'*  roughness,'*  and  "  monotony  "  of  sea-voyaging.     Surely  this  ia  to 
a  large  extent  a  tradition  of  the  past,  dying  hard  as  all  traditions  do, 
but  now  to  be  decently  interred.     In  the  old  days  of  small  sailing- 
ships,  when  one  took  eighty  or  ninety  or  a  hundred  days  of  circui 
navigation  according  to  the  caprices  of  the  winds  and  waves,  thei 
was  foundation  for  grumbling.     Then   society  was  limited,   fc 
plain,  and,  alwve  all,  space  so  scanty  that  you  realised  the  full  force 
of  the  words  •*  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  as  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  you  ran  before  great  westerly  gales  ;  pantedn 
listlessly  through   long  days  and    still  nights  becalmed   in   tM^| 
sweltering  heitt  of  the  equator  ;  or,  close  hauled  to  an  unfavourable 
wind,  threshed  through  sheets  of  tlying  spray  "  for  ever  climbing 
up  the  climbing  wave."     Not  that  those  old  sailing  voyages  had 
not    their  bright   days,   but   probably   nobody  except   Mr.   Clark 
Russell  or  a  very  en thnsiastic  retired  sea  captuin  would  undertake 
nt\ti  a  second  time  for  i)leasui-e. 
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Now  how  different !  Almost  as  great  a  change  as  the  revolution 
in  these  islands  from  the  coaching  days  when  George  the  Third  was 
king  to  this  era  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  more  amazing 
northern  expresses.  Not  merely  has  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the 
world  boen  shortened  to  something  like  two-fifths  of  what  was 
oonsiuned  a  generation  ago  ;  not  only  is  the  expense  moderate  ;  but 
vbat  I  wish  to  insist  most  upon  is  the  comfort,  the  security,  nay  the 
ftctual  pleasure  which  attend  the  passage.  The  gigantic  machines 
which  we  call  ocean  steamships  are  in  fact  first-class  hotels  har- 
necMd  to  trustMorthy  locomotives.  Much  of  your  journey  is  made 
literally  in  an  armchair.  Your  fellow-passengers  are  so  many,  the 
ship's  officers  tto  courteous,  that  you  must  be  misanthropic  indeed  if 
jon  do  not  make  pleasant  acquaintances  and  even  friends  by  the 
w»y.  Even  if  you  care  nothing  for  the  far-stretcliing  and  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  sea  and  sky  with  their  glories  of  light  and 
coloar,  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  the  luminous  days  and  the  brilliant 
niffhts  of  the  tropics— still  your  Lttle  world  aboard  is  busy  enough. 
The  dock  is  ample  enough  not  only  for  exercise  but  for  all  sorts  of 
games  from  cricket  to  quoits.  If  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Sports  Committee  should  beguile  yon  into  entering  into  two  or 
three  tournaments  you  will  astonish  yourself  at  the  amount  of 
txcitoment  and  enthusiasm  you  develop  over  the  contests.  For  the 
nstj  what  with  books,  tobacco,  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  a  great  doal  of  sleep,  you  must  be  peculiarly 
restless  if  you  find  time  hang  on  your  bands. 

Therefore  if  you  are  the  head  of  a  family  and  have  young  chil- 
dren, or  are  an  invalid,  or  too  old  to  care  about  bustle  and  the  shift- 
ing of  luggage,  or  even  if  you  are  merely  *'  run  down  "  and  want 
tfa*  nerve  tonics  and  sedatives  of  rest,  ocean  air,  and  freedom  from 
»orry,  go  by  the  direct  saa  route.  Don't  fear  that  the  direct 
voya^  to  or  from  New  Zealand  in  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  or  Shaw  Savill  and  Company's  steamers  bears 
I  st  resemblance  to  a  period  of  purgatory.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  young  and  strong,  and  either  in  a  great  hurry  or 
in  no  hurry  at  all,  there  are  the  routes  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  former  takes  you  to  Auckland,  the  latter 
to  Sydney,  whence  you  can  reach  New  Zealand  in  something  less 
than  five  days.  Of  the  routes  through  the  States  I  say  nothing. 
Oar  American  friends  understand  the  art  of  advertising  their 
great  country's  attractions  so  well  that  one  can  do  nothing  but 
envy  thani.  Nor  can  I  d'.voll  now  on  the  British  North  American 
naatA  vith  its  great  lakos,  gi-catt  r  plains,  and  solemn  and  rugged 
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rcstcrn  moaniaiuB.  That  it  will  grow  in  favour  as  a  smnmGr 
route  I  have  little  doubt.  Turning  eastward  there  is  the  some- 
'hat  longer  voyage  by  the  ^lediterraDcan,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea, 
Inrlian  Ocean,  and  Australia.  The  very  list  of  names  is  temptiog, 
ia  it  not  ?  If  you  have  leisure  to  loiter  by  the  way  in  Egypt,  or 
beautiful  Ceylon,  or  novel  Australia,  go  that  way.  In  wiutor  time 
the  famous  heat  of  the  Red  Soa  is  a  bagatelle,  and,  as  far  as  comfort 
goes,  tlie  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  Orient  Line,  or  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  luxurious  enough  for  any- 
one. But  if  you  must  press  on  and  don't  appreciate  flying 
glimpses  of  strange  ports,  or  if  you  especially  dread  heat  (for  part 
of  the  passage  will  bo  hut,  if  not  in  the  Ked  tioa  then  south  of  the 
line),  don*tgo  by  the  Eastern  route. 

One  small  hint  to  the  voyager.  This  is  an  intelligent  audience* 
perfectly  well  aware  that  a  magazine  rifle,  a  sis-cliambered  revolver. 
a  hunting-knife,  and  a  suit  of  dressed  leather,  are  not  requisites  for 
Antipodean  travel,  and  that  the  intrepid  visitor  need  not  land  there 
with  a  deadly  weapon  in  one  hand,  and  his  life  in  the  other.  Still, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  lay  stress  upon  the  immense  mistake  of 
taking  too  much  luggage  of  any  kind.  The  burden  of  riches  is 
nothing  to  the  burden  of  bags  and  boxes.  Two  or  three  suits  of 
thin  grey  flannel  for  the  tropics  are  better  than  many  changes  of 
white  drill  or  khaki.  For  New  Zealand,  itself,  two  suits  of  tweeds 
— one  heavy,  and  one  light,  and  a  few  flamiel  shirts  for  the  country, 
and  a  moderate  supply  of  the  ordinary  habiliments  of  an  ordinary 
Englishman  for  the  town,  are  all  that  are  wanted.  Your  frock  coat 
and  your  tall  black  hat  you  may  leave  at  home.  Strangers  may 
even  call  at  Government  House  without  them,  and  not  be  challenged 
by  the  sentry.  For  the  rest,  you  can  buy  anything  you  want  in  the 
Colony  from  boots  to  bicycles,  and  get  good  quality,  Nor  are  the 
prices  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  The  day  when  Colonial  charges 
staggered  the  new  arrival  have  quite  passed  away.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  shops  is  true  also  of  the  hotels.  The  Kew  Zoalandcr  has  to 
stay  in  the  public  palaces  of  Europe  and  America  to  leam  what  bills 
can  be.  It  is  the  innocent  colonist  on  bis  ti'avols  who  is  staggered 
nowadays.  Moreover,  a  bachelor  passing  through  ^^ew  Zealand, 
armed  with  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction,  has  himself  to  thank 
if  he  troubles  hotels  much,  at  least  in  the  larger  toTs*ns.  Club  after 
club  will  open  its  doors  to  him  as  an  honorar>'  member  with  a 
prompt  kindness  that  often  astonishes  Englishmen.  But  hospitality 
Colftnies  is  not  coutined  to  dubs  or  to  the  larger  towns.  In 
rc-^pools,  the  conditions  of  Colonial  life  are  changing,  are 
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growing  less  primitive,  even  less  simple.  But  this  chai-acteristic  is, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  scarcely  changing  at  all.  My  countrymen  and 
coontrywomen,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  are  hospitable  so  far  as 
their  means  permit,  and  with  a  hospitality  that  does  not  exhaust 
itself  in  a  single  invitation  to  lunch  or  dinner.  A  very  sUght  claim 
upon  a  colonist  Tvill  often  cause  him  to  put  his  home  *'  at  the  dis- 
position *' — as  the  Spanish  Americans  say — of  a  visitor,  and  to  take 
t  great  deal  of  time  und  trouble  in  speeding  the  parting  guctst  upon 
Ids  way.  As  for  the  general  demeanour  of  the  population  you 
may  count  on  civility— not  servility — everywhere.  The  amusing 
Btorieo  which  some  globe-trotters  tell  of  rou^'h  displays,  of  exaggerated 
indfipendence  by  clerks,  ticket-collectors,  porters,  workmen,  kc,  Ac, 
in  America,  would  not  be  true  of  the  Antipodes.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  boors  evoryT\'here— even,  it  may  be,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

What  is  New  Zealand  like  ?  Let  mo  begin  by  telling  what  it 
is  ttot  like.  It  is  not  very  like  England.  Heretical  as  that  sounds, 
I  think  it  is  true.  Neither  in  climate,  outline,  vegetation,  nor 
colouring  do  the  two  countries  much  resemble  one  another.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  docs  New  Zealand  in  the  least  recall  Australia. 
Of  course,  standing  in  a  garden  near  Christchurch  with  your  feet  on 
a  sward  of  English  grasses,  with  English  roses  bloomhig  near, 
English  oaks,  elms,  and  ashes  in  leaf  close  by,  with  the  English 
skylark  trilling  overhead,  and  Enghsh  blackbirds  stealing  your 
English  cherries,  you  might  easily  fancy  yourself  in  England,  or 
dreatuing.  But  were  you  to  Malk  out  of  the  garden  far  enough  to 
gain  a  view  of  the  western  horizon,  you  would  sec,  many  miles 
across  an  utterly  flat  plain,  a  long  high  blue  wall,  and  above  the  top 
of  that  another  blue  wall,  and  behind  tliat  a  third  barrier.  Von 
would  notice  that  the  highest  barrier  was  capped  or  streaked  with 
white  BDOw.  Yon  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  England  shows  no 
snob  raountain-waUs  as  the  Southern  Alps,  Then,  were  you  to  turn 
the  other  way,  and  look  at  the  grassy  volcanic  hills  to  the  east,  you 
Would  note  in  their  outlines,  and  in  the  yellow  and  browTi  tints 
mingling  with  their  green,  son»ething  un-English.  As  you  went 
further  afield,  then,  almost  every  mile  you  put  behind  you  would 
.■how  you  less  and  less  likeness  to  England.  Its  mountains,  valleys, 
[litfests,  birds,  coast-line,  and,  above  all,  its  lakes,  rivers,  and 
rliznate.  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  groat  neighbour  con- 
tinent OS  can  well  be  imagined.  The  dominating  eucalypt  of 
Australia  is  only  known  in  New  Zealand  in  plantations.  Australia 
is  a  land  of  open  spaces,  so  vast  as  to  seem  endless,  and  hot  and 
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dry,  but  otherwise  easy  to  traverse,  because  for  the  most  part  flat  or 
rolling.  Its  forest  is  park-lilco.  Its  trees,  though  interesting,  and 
by  no  means  nnbeautilul,  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  one 
another  ;  its  prevailing  colours  are  yellow,  brown,  light  green,  and 
grey.  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  vast  land.  It  is 
bat  about  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  minus  half  Ireland.  Ita 
coasts  rise  steep  and  high  ;  its  long,  narrow  islands  are  lonely  amid 
the  immense  unbroken  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Even 
Australia  is  1/200  miles  o^  to  the  north-west,  and  to  the  east  there 
is  only  sea  and  sky  till  you  come  to  South  America,  5,000  miles 
away. 

The  noble  forest  of  New  Zealand  is  a  dense  jungle,  thick  and 
luxuriant  as  those  one  reads  of  in  descriptions  of  the  tropics  where 
the  traveller  and  hunter  have  to  cut  their  path  through  tangled 
thickets  and  interlacing  creepers.  The  general  hue  of  this  forest  is 
not  hght  but  dark  green — beautifully  reheved,  it  is  true,  by  bright 
fern  fronds,  light  tinted  shrubs,  and  crimson  or  snow-white  flowerSi 
Still  the  undertone  ia  somewhat  sombre,  and  would  be  more  notice* 
ably  so  but  for  two  things — the  abundant  sunshine  and  great  variety 
of  species  of  trees  and  ferns  growing  side  by  side. 

New  Zealand  is  by  no  mpans  a  flat  country,  though  there  are  in  it 
some  fair-sized  plains,  one  of  which — that  of  Canterbury— is  about 
as  tlat  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  miles  as  I  should  think  is  to  be 
found   in   the    world.     On    the    whole,   however,   the   Colony   is, 
emphatically,  a  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood,  and  not  only  i 
this,  but  in  the  contour  of  some  of  its  hills,  some  of  its  peaks,  and 
coast-line,  it  shows  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  west  o 
Scotland.     But   the   New  Zealand  mountains  are,  of  course,  far 
loftier  than  anything  in  these  islands.     In  our  islands  you  must 
expect  hill  and  valley,  sometimes  mountain  and  ravine,  pinnacle  and 
gorge.     The  rocky  coayls  as  a  rule  rise  up  steeply  in  mid  ocean, 
standing  out  in  many  places  in  bold  bluffs  and  lofty  precipices.    The 
seas  round  us  are  not  shallow,  sleepy,  or  land-locked,  but  deep,  wide 
wind-stirred,  flecked  with  foam,  and  with  their  bine  surface  mo 
often  than  not  lit  by  brilliant  sunshine.     The  climate  and  colourin 
too,  are  not  only  essentially  un-British,  but  differ  very  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands.    For  New  Zealand,  thon^di  narrow, 
ia  long,   stretching  through  13^  latitude,  and  for  something  like 
1,100  miles  from  N.    to    S.    Geographically,  it    is  not  at    th 
antipodes  of  England.     If  you  could  transport  it  to  this  Northeful 
hemisphere  and  lay  it  on  the  map  of  Europe,  its  coldest  end  would 
be  about  at  Vienna,  its  warmest  near  the  island  of  Crete;  or  bring 
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{t  farther  vest,  and  it  would  stretcla  ft'om  Orleans  in  France  to  the 
city  of  Fez  in  Morocco.  As  you  might  expect  in  a  mountainous 
eottotry,  lying  in  the  open  ocean,  our  climate  of  New  Zealand  is 
bfeezy  aud»  except  in  two  or  three  districts,  moist.  It  is  gloriously 
healthy  and  emphatically  bright  and  cheerful.  If  I  were  asked  to 
mm  up  in  one  word  its  prevailing  characteristic,  I  should  say — 
light! 

Hot  as  some  of  the  summer  days  are,  they  are  seldom  sultry 
enough  to  breed  the  heavy,  overhanging  heat-haze  which  shrouds 
the  heaven  nearer  the  tropics.  Shai-p  as  the  frosts  of  the  winter 
nights  are  in  the  central  and  southern  port  of  the  south  island,  the 
days  even  in  mid- winter  are  often  radiantly  beautiful ,  giving  us  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  clear  pleasant  sunshine.  It  rains  in  New  Zealand 
— of  course  it  does,  especially  in  the  west,  or  ours  would  not  be  the 
ftfrtile  country  it  is — but  for  the  most  part  the  rains  are  heavy,  but 
not  prolonged  ;  they  come  in  a  steady  businesslike  downpoui*,  or  in 
sharp  angry  squalls  ;  suddenly  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  break, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  from  a  blue  sky  1  Fogs  and  mists  are  not 
unknown,  but  arc  rare  and  are  passing  visitors,  do  not  come  to  stay, 
and  are  not  brown  and  yellow  in  hue,  but  more  the  colour  of  a  clean 
flwoe  of  wool ;  above  all,  they  do  not  taste  of  cold  smoke,  gas, 
sulphur  or  mud.  High  lying  and  ocean-girt,  our  long,  slender 
islandf  are  lands  of  the  simshine  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  merely  that 
their  coast  line  measures  1,300  miles,  but  that  they  are  so  shaped 
and  so  elevated  that  from  innumerable  hilltops  and  mountain 
summits  one  catches  distant  glimpses  of  the  blue  salt  water.  From 
the  peak  of  Aorangi  Mr.  Mannering  saw  not  only  the  mantle  of 
ebods  which  at  that  moment  covered  the  western  sea  twenty  ]niles 
■mw»y,  but  a  streak  of  blue  ocean  seventy  miles  off  near  Hokitika  to 
ttM  north-west,  and  by  the  hills  of  Bank's  Peninsula  to  the  north- 
east, A  haze  which  indicated  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus,  from  our 
highest  peak,  he  looked  right  across  New  Zealand.  The  Dutch, 
thee,  its  discoverers,  were  not  so  wrong  in  naming  it  after  their  own 
Zealand  or  Sea-land. 

Next  to  light  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  country  and 
it«  climate  is  variety.  Thanks  to  its  great  length  the  north  differs 
luoh  from  the  south.  While  Southland  is  as  cool  as  northern 
with  an  occasional  iiouthorly  wind  as  bracing  as  Ivingsley's 
"  wild  north  easter  "  ;  ou  the  other  hand,  in  gardens  to  the  north  of 
Auckland  I  have  stood  under  clivo  trees  laden  with  berries,  with 
ige  trees,  iigs,  and  lemon  trees  in  full  bearing,  close  at  hand. 
Not  far  o£f  a  winding  tidal  creek  was  fringed  with  mangroves. 
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Exotic  palm  trees  and  the  cane-brake  will  grow  there  easily.  All 
over  the  north  island,  except  at  high  altitudes,  and  in  the  more 
sheltered  portions  of  the  south  island,  camellias  and  azaleas  bloom 
in  the  open  air.  As  for  the  grape  vine,  that  may  lead  to  wine- 
making  in  both  islands — unless  our  friends  the  total  abstainers 
grow  strong  enough  to  put  their  foot  on  the  mannfacture  of  alcohol 
in  every  form  in  our  already  distinctly  and  increasingly  sober 
Colony.  But  in  New  Zealand  not  only  is  the  north  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  south,  but  the  contrast  between  the  east  and  west  is 
even  more  sharply  delined.  As  a  rule  the  two  coasts  are  divided  by 
a  broad  belt  of  mountainous  country.  The  words  *' chain"  and 
**  spine  "  arc  a  misnomor.  at  any  rate  in  the  south  island,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  sofiicicntly  expressive  of  breadth.  The  rain-bringing 
winds  in  New  Zealand  blow  chiody  &om  tho  north-west  and  south- 
west. The  moisture-laden  -clouds  that  these  bear,  rolling  up  from 
the  ocean,  gather  and  condense  against  tho  western  flanks  of  our 
mountains.  Thus  in  the  west  of  the  nortli  island  we  have  an 
abimdant  rainfall  which  in  ages  past  nourished  an  unbroken  and 
beautiful  forest.  On  the  west  of  tlie  south  island  the  rain  is  more 
than  abundant,  and  down  towards  the  south-west  corner — where  the 
famous  Sounds  lie — it  registers  a  phenomenal  number  of  inches, 
something  between  110  and  IGO  inches  in  the  year.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  same  island,  on  the  other  liand,  the  fall  is  not  more  than 
one>fifth  of  this,  sometimes  less,  is  rather  irregular,  and  is  followed 
by  drying  winds  and  a  bright  sunshine. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  at  length  on  all  this  climatic  variety,  because 
it  is  the  key  to  that  striking  variety  of  vegetation  and  colour,  and 
therefore  of  scenery  and  life,  which  the  visitor  must  expect  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  suit  which  he  ought  to  lay  bis  plans.  To  anyone 
who  can  spend  a  summer  in  New  Zealand  and  is  entirely  master  of 
his  movements,  1  would  say  keep  October  for  Auckland,  November 
for  Canterbury,  December  and  January  for  Otago  with  its  lakes  and 
sounds ;  give  February  to  the  Alps,  Westland  and  Nelson,  and 
Maix:h  and  April  to  the  North  Island,  especially  to  the  hot  lakes 
and  Taranaki. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  that  distinguishes  north  from  soutli 
and — though  not  so  much  so  in  the  Auckland  province — east  from 
west,  and  explained  that  it  is  the  heavy  and  often  warm  rainfall  of 
the  west  coast  that  is  responsible  for  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
forest  growUi  that  nearly  everywliere  clothes  its  hillsides,  valleys, 
and  tlie  shores  of  its  wonderful  gulfs.  To  this  rainfall  is  due  that 
bright  living  green  in  which  the  pasture  of  our  west  coast  vies  with 
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English  meadows.  I  have  seen  no  other  spot  of  earth  which  does 
BO,  to  the  same  extent^  and  for  so  many  months  of  the  year,  Our 
>Mai  ooast  on  the  other  handisnot  jungle-cIod,  but  open  and  grassy , 
or  elothed  with  bracken.  So  in  the  south  iHland}  and  for  many 
je&rs  in  the  north  island  too,  the  open  east  was  settled  before  the 
forest -covered  west,  and  even  now  most  of  our  sheep  and  wool  are 
imised  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Di\nde. 

FeatQres  for  which  the  traveller  in  New  Zealand  should  be 
prepared  are  the  far-reaching  prospects  over  whicli  the  eye  can 
trmvel,  the  sight  and  sound  of  water  everywliere,  and  the  glimpses 
of  snow  high  overhead,  or  far  off— glimpses  to  bo  caught  in  almost 
every  landscape  in  the  south  island  and  in  many  of  the  most 
beaatiful  of  the  north.  Through  the  sunny  lucid  atmosphere  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mountain  peaks  sixty  and  eighty  miles 
away  diminished  in  size  by  distance,  but  with  their  outlines  quite 
elean  cut.  From  great  heights  you  may  see  much  longer  distances, 
•specially  in  very  early  mornings  of  still  midsummer  days,  when, 
belore  the  air  is  heated  or  troubled  or  tainted,  but  when  night  seems 
to  have  cooled  it  and  purged  it  from  all  impui'ity,  you  may  see,  far 
off.  ridges  and  summits  astonishingly  sharp  and  vi>*id.  On  such 
mornings  though,  from  a  spot  low  down  by  the  seashore,  I  have 
seen  the  hills  of  Bank*s  Peninsula  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
off.  though  they  are  not  great  mountains.  I  have  seen  them  seem 
to  rise  purple -coloured  from  the  sea,  wearing  "  the  likeness  of  a 
clomp  of  peaked  isles,'*  as  Shelley  says  of  the  Eugancan  hills  seen 
from  Venice.  On  such  a  morning  from  a  hill  near  Femberton, 
looking  northward  over  league  after  league  of  rolling  virgin  forest,  I 
have  seen  the  great  volcano,  Mount  Kuapohu,  rear  up  his  8,B00 
feet*  seeming  a  solitary  mass,  the  upper  part  dintinctly  seen,  blue 
and  snow-capped,  the  lower  bathed  and  half-lost  iu  a  pearl-coloured 
haze.  Host  striking  and  impressive  of  all  is  it  at  sunrise,  looking 
through  a  cleft  in  the  forest  to  catch  sight  of  the  peak  of  Mount 
Egmont,  as  it  stands  an  almost  perfect  cone,  its  ilanks  curving  up- 
ward from  the  seashore  for  ti,300  feet.  Utterly  alone  is  Egmont 
without  peer  or  rival  near,  its  slopes  mantled  with  dark  forest.  See 
it,  if  you  can,  when  its  summit  is  sheeted  with  snow,  tinged  with 
ihe  crimson  of  morning  and  touched  by  clouds  that  stream  past  in 
the  wind.  Lucky  is  the  eye  that  thus  beholds  Egmont,  for  he  is  a 
monarch  who  does  not  condescend  to  show  his  face  every  day  or  to 
•very  gazer.  1  should  only  weary  you  if  I  multiplied  these  recoU 
leol^d  visions  I  multiplied  they  could  be  ad  iujhutum  !  But  let  me 
recall  one  more:  The  sight  of  the  "Kaikouras"  or  ** Looker-ou." 
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When  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  coasting  steamer  they  seem  alm( 
to  hang  over  the  sea,  heaving  more  than  8,000  feet  helow  thei 
summits.  Strangely  beautiful  are  these  mighty  ridges  when  the 
moonlight  bathes  them  and  turns  the  sea  beneath  to  silver.  But 
more  beautiful  are  they  still,  I  think,  in  the  brilliant  glow  of  early 
morning,  white  down  to  the  waist,  brown  to  the  feet,  with  the  sun- 
shine full  on  their  face,  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  bluer  soft 
below.  More  than  one  voyager  has  noted  a  pecnliarity  of  the  highest 
New  Zealand  mountains.  That  is,  that  when  seen  from  the  sea 
far  off  they  appear  as  though  uplifted  into  high  air  away  from  their 
bases.  AVhether  this  is  some  trick  of  the  mirage — which  we  often 
see  in  or  near  New  Zealand — -I  cannot  say ;  but  when,  250  years  ago, 
Abel  Jansen  Tasmaii,  first  among  European  seamen,  sighted  the 
south  island  be  wrote  in  his  log-book  this  singular  illusion.  It 
may  have  been  "Aorangi"  or  the  neighbouring  summits  of  the 
Southern  Alps  which  then  unveiled  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Dutch  sea  captain.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  stood  on  his  bluff-bowed  Httlo  Heemskirkf  saw 
that  stupendous  vision  rising  from  the  unlniown  deep,  and  realised 
that  liis  months  of  weary  searching  had  not  been  all  in  vain. 

New  Zealand  is  a  land  of  streams  of  every  size  and  kind,  and 
these  streams  and  rivers  have  almost  all  three  qualities  in  common 
— they  are  cold,  swift,  and  clear !  Cold  and  swift  they  must  be,  of 
course,  as  they  descend  quickly  to  the  sea  from  heights  more  or 
less  great.  Clear  they  all  are,  except  immediately  after  rain,  or 
when  the  larger  rivers  are  in  flood.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  you, 
living  in  these  cool  and  abundantly  watered  islands,  quite  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  dwellers  in  hotter  climates ;  or  to  understand  what  a 
blessing  and  beauty  these  continual  and  never-failing  watercoursea 
of  New  Zealand  seem  to  be  to  visitors  from  sultrier  and  less  for- 
tunate lands.  Oiu:  sun  is  quite  strong  enough  to  make  us  thankful 
for  this  gift  of  abundant  water,  and  to  make  the  tinkling  music  of 
some  little  forest  rivulet,  heard  long  before  it  is  seen  through  the 
green  thickets,  as  melodious  to  the  ears  of  tho  tired  rider  as  the 
note  of  the  bell-bird  itself.  Even  plcasanter  is  the  sound  and  tho 
glitter  of  water  under  tho  summer  sunshine  to  the  wayfarer  in  the 
open  grassy  plains  or  valleys  of  tho  East  coast.  As  for  the  number 
of  our  streams — who  shall  count  them  ?  But  it  is  on  record  that 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mokau  and  Patea  rivers — a  distance  which 
cannot  be  much  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  coast — no  less  than 
eighty-tive  streams  empty  themselves  into  tlie  Tosman  Sea,  of  which 
some  sixty  have  their  source  in  the  slopes  or  in  the  chasms  of  Mount 
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»nt.  Quite  as  mauy  more,  I  should  thinks  flow  do^oi  from 
Igmont  on  the  inland  side,  but  these,  of  course,  do  not  reach  the 
a  Mparately,  but  are  tributaries  of  two  or  three  larger  rivers. 
Would  that  I  could  give  you  some  really  lifelike  impressions  of 
tho  exceeding  beauty  of  mauy  of  our  rivers.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
t  ■  ^  come  to  our  shores  and  leave  them  with  no  notion  of  a 
^  .la-nd  river,  except  as  a  raging  mountain  torrent,  hostile  to 

man  and  beast.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  pass  this  same  tor- 
rent shrunk  and  dwindled  in  summer  heat  to  a  mere  glittering  thread, 
metuidi^ring  about  as  though  in  a  more  or  less  lost  and  bewildered 
over  an  intolerably  wide  bed  of  hot  and  unlovely  stones.  But 
"Ihea  our  railways  and  ordinary  lines  of  communication  are  chiefly 
along  the  coasts:  the  imadveuturous  or  hurried  traveller  sticks 
pretty  closely  to  these.  It  happens  that  our  rivers,  almost  without 
exception,  show  plainer  features  as  they  near  the  sea. 

He  who  wishes  to  see  their  beauties  mast  go  inland  and  see  them 
as  Ihoy  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north  island,  windinnj  through  un- 
'iouched  valleys,  under  cliffs  hung  with  drooping  ferns  and  shrubs, 
clothed  with  mosses  and  lichens  and  shadowed  by  forests  as  yet 
-Dot  marred  by  the  hand  of  man.  Or,  in  the  south  island,  the 
traveller  must  go  into  the  Alps  to  see  the  rivers  boiling  and  racing 
>t  the  bottom  of  frowning  gorges. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  New  Zealand  forest  river,  let  me  take  tho 

iWusganui,  the  longest  and  most  famous,  and  perhaps  the  most 

'UeAutiful  of  our  north-western  rivers.    Near  the  sea,  it  is  simply  a 

fine  broad  river,  traversed  by  boats  and  small  steamers,  and  with  its 

ly  banks  dotted  with  weeping  willows  or  clothed  with  flax  and  the 

But  as  you  ascend  it,  the  hills  close  in.     Their  sides  become 

11  cliffs,  whoso  feet  the  water  washes.     From  the  tops  of  these 

»rvcipice3  tho  forest,  which  becomes  denser  and  richer  at  every 

turn,  rises  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills.     In  places  the  cliffs  are  so 

;p  and  impracticable  that  the  Maoris  nso  ladders  for  descending 

>rn    their  villages   above  to   their  canoes   in   the  rivers  below. 

ty  indeed  are  these  cliffs ;  first,  because  of  the  profusion  of 

Pem  frond,  leaf,  and  moss,  growing  from  everything  that  can  climb 

^to  lay  hold  of  or  root  itself  in  a  crack  or  crevice  or  ledge  on  their 

Wac**H,  and  then  droop,  glistening  with  spray  drops,  or  wave  whisper- 

iog  in  the  wind  ;  next,  because  of  the  striking  form  and  colour  of  the 

^Ufld  themselves.    They  are  formed  of  what  is  called  *'  papa  "  :  this 

is  a  blue  calcareous  clay  often  found  with  limestone,  which  it  some- 

vrliAt    resembles.      The  Maori  word  "  papa  "   is  applied  to  any 

litoftd,  smooth,  flattiah  surface,  as,  for  instance,  to  a  door,  or  to  a 
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THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 
(Picturesque  New  Zealand.) 

I  pnoposE  to  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  attractions  which  New 
Zealand  baa  to  offer  to  the  traveller,  the  invalid,  the  angler,  tho 
mountain-climber,  and  the  artist. 

New  Zealand  is  not  so  very  far  from  London  now.  English 
letters  are  often  dehvered  in  Wellington  in  thirty-three  days  after 
they  are  posted  here,  and  in  Auckland  some  thirty  hours  Booner. 
The  robust  globe-trotter  who  does  not  mind  rushing  across  North 
America  with  the  mail-bags  can  come  in  at  the  Antipodes  with  the 
letters.  He  will  be  wise  of  course  if  he  takes  a  week  or  two  more 
over  the  journey.  But  in  forty  days  New  Zealand  can  be  reached 
with  absolute  comfort  and  security  and  under  conditions  which 
involve  no  strain  upon  health  and  strength,  but  will  do  much  to 
build  them  up.  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the 
wonderful  ease  of  the  transit.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  voyage 
to  the  southern  ocean,  to  stay-at-home  people  at  least,  had  a  smack 
of  adventure  and  hardship  about  it.  Now  there  is  httle  more  of 
the  abnormal  and  temble  about  it  than  in  a  long  i*ailway  journey. 
Indeed  you  may  have  to  put  up  with  more  discomfort  in  coming  by 
rail  from  Naples  to  Dieppe  and  more  tossing  about  in  crossing  from, 
Dieppe  and  Newhaven  or  Ila\Te  to  Southampton  than  in  all  tbal 
weeks  of  voyaging  from  New  Zealand  to  Plymouth.  Even  if  yoaj 
meet  a  gale  in  the  Southern  Ocean  it  is  often  more  grand  to  watchj 
than  terrible  to  endure.  You  hear  complaints  of  the  *'  dulness, 
"  roughness,"  and  '*  monotony  "  of  sea-voyaging.  Surely  this  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  tradition  of  the  past,  dying  hard  as  all  traditions  do, 
but  now  to  be  decently  interred.  In  the  old  days  of  small  sailing- 
Bhips,  when  one  took  eighty  or  ninety  or  a  hundred  days  of  circum- 
na^igation  according  to  the  caprices  of  the  winds  and  waves,  there 
was  foundation  for  grumbling.  Then  society  was  limited,  food 
plain,  and,  above  all,  space  so  scanty  that  you  realised  tho  full  forcfi^ 
of  the  words  *'  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,**  as  week  after  weel 
month  after  month,  you  ran  before  great  westerly  gales  ;  pan) 
listlessly  through  long  days  and  still  nights  becalmed  in  th< 
sweltering  heat  of  the  equator  ;  or,  close  hauled  to  an  unfavour&bU 
wind,  threshed  through  sheets  of  tiying  spray  "for  ever  climbL 
up  the  climbing  wave.*'  Not  that  those  old  sailing  vo3^es 
not  their  bright  days,  but  probably  nobody  except  Mr,  Clai 
Russell  or  a  very  enthusiastic  retired  sea  captain  woidd 
one  a  second  time  for  pleasure. 
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Now  how  difTerent !  Almost  as  great  a  change  as  the  revolution 
in  these  islands  £rom  the  coaching  dajs  when  George  the  Third  wa^q 
king  to  this  era  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  more  amazing 
Dorthera  expresses.  Not  merely  has  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the 
world  been  shortened  to  something  like  two-fifths  of  what  was 
consumed  a  generation  ago  ;  not  only  is  the  expense  moderate ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  insist  most  upon  is  the  comfort,  the  security,  nay  the 
actual  pleasure  which  attend  the  passage.  The  gigantic  machines 
which  we  call  ocean  BteamBhips  are  in  fact  first-class  hotels  har- 
nessed to  trustworthy  locomotives.  Much  of  your  journey  is  made 
literally  in  an  armchair.  Your  fellow-passengers  are  so  many,  the 
chip's  officers  so  courteous,  that  you  must  be  misanthropic  indeed  if 
you  do  not  make  pleasant  acquaintances  and  even  friends  by  the 
way.  Even  if  you  care  nothing  for  the  far-stretcliing  and  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  sea  and  aky  with  their  glories  of  light  and 
coloor,  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  the  luminous  days  and  the  brilliant 
nights  of  the  tropics — still  your  little  world  aboard  is  busy  enough. 
The  deck  is  ample  enough  not  only  for  exercise  but  for  all  sorts  of 
games  from  cricket  to  quoits.  If  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Sports  Committee  should  beguile  you  into  entering  into  two  or 
three  tournaments  yoa  will  astonish  yourself  at  the  amount  of 
excitement  and  euthnslasm  you  develop  over  the  contests.  For  the 
rest,  what  with  books,  tobacco,  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  yoa  must  be  peculiarly 
neUesa  if  you  find  time  hang  on  your  bands. 

Therefore  if  you  are  the  head  of  a  family  and  have  young  chil* 
dren*  or  are  an  iuvaUd,  or  too  old  to  care  about  bustle  and  the  shift- 
ing of  luggage,  or  even  if  you  are  merely  "  run  down  "  and  want 
the  nerve  tonics  and  sedatives  of  rest,  ocean  air,  and  freedom  from 
worry,  go  by  the  direct  sea  route.  Don't  fear  that  the  direct 
TOjm^  to  or  from  New  Zealand  in  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
,•  Company's  or  Shaw  Savill  and  Company's  steamers  bears 
j:  est  resemblance  to  a  period  of  purgatory.  On  the  other 
kaad«  if  you  are  young  and  strong,  and  either  in  a  great  hurry  or 
in  no  hurry  at  all,  there  are  the  routes  across  the  United 
Buies  and  Canada.  The  former  takes  you  to  Auckland,  the  latter 
to  Sydney,  whence  you  can  reach  New  Zealand  in  something  less 
thau  five  days.  Of  the  routes  through  the  States  I  say  nothing. 
Onr  American  friends  understand  the  art  of  advertising  their 
greal  conntry's  attractions  so  well  that  one  can  do  nothing  but 
liavy  them-  Nor  can  I  dwi'll  now  on  the  British  North  American 
ruoto  with  its  great  lakes,  grcat<r  plains,  and  solemn  and  ruggod 
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weBtem  mountains.  That  it  will  grow  in  favour  as  a  summer 
route  I  have  little  doubt.  Turning  eastward  there  is  the  some- 
what longer  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Australia.  The  very  list  of  names  is  tempting, 
is  it  not '?  If  you  have  leisui'e  to  loiter  by  the  way  in  Egypt,  or 
beautiful  Ceylon,  or  novel  Austraha,  go  that  way.  In  winter  time 
the  famous  heal  of  the  Red  Sea  is  a  bagatelle,  and,  as  far  as  comfort 
goes,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  Orient  Line,  or  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  luxurious  enough  for  any- 
one. But  if  you  must  press  on  and  don't  appreciate  flying 
glimpses  of  strange  ports,  or  if  you  especially  dread  heat  (for  part 
of  the  passage  will  bo  hot.  if  not  in  the  Red  Sea  then  south  of  the 
line),  don't  go  by  the  Eastern  route. 

One  small  hint  to  the  voyager.  This  is  an  Intelligent  audience, 
perfectly  well  aware  that  a  magazine  riile,  a  six-chambered  revolver, 
a  hunting-knife,  and  a  suit  of  dressed  leather,  are  not  requisites  for 
Antipodean  travel,  and  that  the  intrepid  visitor  need  not  land  there 
with  a  deadly  weapon  in  one  hand,  and  his  Ufe  in  the  other.  Still, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  lay  stress  upon  the  immense  mistake  of 
taking  too  nuich  luggage  of  any  kind.  The  burden  of  riches  is 
nothing  to  the  burden  of  bags  and  boxes.  Two  or  three  suits  of 
thin  grey  flannel  for  the  tropics  are  better  than  many  changes  of 
white  drill  or  khaki.  For  New  Zealand,  itself,  two  suits  of  tweeds 
— one  heavy,  and  one  hght,  and  a  few  flannel  shirts  for  the  country, 
and  a  moderate  supply  of  the  ordinary  habiliments  of  an  ordinary 
Englishman  for  the  town,  are  all  that  are  wanted.  Your  frock  coat 
and  your  tall  black  hat  you  may  leave  at  home.  Strangers  may 
even  call  at  Government  House  without  them,  and  not  be  challenged 
by  the  sentry.  For  the  rest,  you  can  buy  anything  you  want  in  the 
Colony  from  boots  to  bicycles,  and  get  good  quality.  Nor  are  the 
prices  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  The  day  when  Colonial  charges 
staggered  the  new  arrival  have  quite  passed  away.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  shops  is  true  also  of  the  hotels.  The  New  Zealander  has  to 
stay  in  the  public  palaces  of  Europe  and  America  to  learn  what  bills 
can  be.  It  is  the  innocent  colonist  on  his  travels  who  is  staggered 
nowadays.  Moreover,  a  bachelor  passing  through  New  Zealand, 
armed  with  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction,  has  himself  to  thank 
if  he  troubles  hotels  much,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns.  Club  after 
club  will  open  its  door's  to  hmi  as  an  honorary  member  with  a 
prompt  kindness  that  often  astonishes  Englishmen.  But  hospitality 
in  the  Colonies  ie  not  coutiued  to  clubs  or  to  the  larger  towns.  In 
many  respects,  the  conditiouH  of  Cojonial  life  arc  changing, 
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growing  less  primitlTe,  even  less  simple.  But  this  oharaoteristic  is, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  scarcely  cbonging  at  all.  My  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  arc  hospitable  so  far  as 
their  means  permit,  and  witli  a  hospitality  that  docs  not  exhaust 
itself  in  a  single  invitation  to  lunch  or  dinner.  A  very  slight  claim 
upon  a  colonist  will  often  cause  him  to  put  his  home  "at  the  dis- 
position "—as  the  Spanish  Americans  say  —of  a  visitor,  and  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  speeding  the  parting  guest  upon 
his  way.  As  for  the  general  demeanour  of  the  population  you 
may  count  on  civihty— not  servility — everpvhere.  The  amusing 
stories  which  some  globe-trotters  tell  of  rough  displays,  of  exaggerated 
independence  by  clerks,  ticket-collectors,  porters,  workmen,  &c.,  itc, 
in  America,  would  not  be  true  of  the  Antipodes.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  boors  everywhere— even,  it  may  be,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Wliat  is  New  Zealand  like  ?  Let  mo  begin  by  telling  what  it 
is  not  like.  It  is  not  very  hke  England.  Heretical  as  that  soimds, 
I  think  it  is  true.  Neither  in  cliinato,  outline,  vegetation,  nor 
colouring  do  the  two  countries  much  resemble  one  another.  Nor, 
on  tho  other  hand,  does  New  Zealand  in  tlie  least  recall  Australia. 
Of  course,  standing  in  a  garden  near  Christchurch  with  your  feet  on 
a  sward  of  Knglish  grasses,  with  English  roses  blooming  near, 
English  oaks,  elms,  and  ashes  in  leaf  close  by,  with  the  English 
skyUrk  trilling  overhead,  and  English  blackbirds  stealing  your 
English  cherries,  you  might  easily  fancy  yourself  in  England,  or 
dreaming.  But  were  you  to  walk  out  of  the  garden  far  enough  to 
gaio  a  view  of  the  western  horizon,  you  would  see,  many  miles 
across  an  utterly  flat  plain,  a  long  high  blue  wall,  and  above  the  top 
of  tliat  another  blue  wall,  and  behind  that  a  third  barrier.  You 
would  notice  that  the  highest  barrier  was  capped  or  streaked  with 
white  gnow.  You  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  England  shows  no 
sacb  mountain -walls  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Then,  were  you  to  turn 
the  other  way,  and  look  at  the  grassy  volcanic  hills  to  the  east,  you 
would  note  in  their  outlines,  and  in  the  yellow  and  brown  tints 
mingling  with  their  green,  something  un-English.  As  you  went 
further  aJield,  then,  almost  every  mile  you  put  behind  you  would 
ahow  yon  less  and  less  likeness  to  England.  Its  mountains,  valleys, 
Corests,  birds,  coast-line,  and,  above  all,  its  lakes,  rivers,  and 
climate,  are  as  diil'eront  from  those  of  the  groat  neighbour  con- 
linimt  as  can  well  l>e  imagined.  The  dominating  eucalypt  of 
Aostralia  \a  only  known  in  New  Zealand  in  plantations.  Australia 
is  a  land  of  open  spaces,  so  vast  as  to  seem  endless,  and  hot  and 
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dry,  bnt  otherwise  easy  to  traverse,  becaiise  for  the  most  part  flat  or 
TOlling.  Its  forest  is  park-like.  Its  trees,  though  interesting,  and 
by  no  means  imbeautiful,  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  one 
another  ;  its  prevailing  colours  are  yellow,  brown,  light  green,  and 
grey.  New  Zettlaiul,  on'  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  vast  land.  It  ia 
but  about  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  minus  half  Ireland.  Its 
coasts  rise  steep  and  high  ;  its  long,  narrow  islands  are  lonely  amid 
the  immense  unbroken  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Even 
Australia  is  1,200  miles  off  to  the  north-west,  and  to  the  east  there 
is  only  sea  and  sky  till  you  como  to  »South  America,  5,000  miles 
away. 

The  noble  forest  of  Now  Zealand  is  a  denso  jungle,  thick  and 
luxuriant  as  those  one  reads  of  in  descriptions  of  the  tropics  where 
the  traveller  and  hunter  have  to  cut  their  path  through  tangled 
thickets  and  interlacing  creepers.  The  general  hue  of  this  forest  is 
not  light  but  dark  green — beautifully  relieved,  it  is  true,  by  bright 
fern  fronds,  light  tinted  shrubs,  and  ciimson  or  snow-white  flowers. 
Still  the  undertone  is  somewhat  sombre,  and  would  be  more  notice- 
ably so  but  for  two  things— the  abundant  sunshine  and  great  variety 
of  species  of  trees  and  ferns  growing  side  by  side. 

New  Zealand  is  by  no  means  a  flat  country,  though  there  are  in  it 
some  fair-sized  plains,  one  of  which — that  of  Canterbury — is  about 
as  flat  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  miles  as  I  should  think  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Colony  is, 
emphatically,  a  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  and  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  the  contour  of  some  of  its  hills,  some  of  its  peaks,  and 
coast-line,  it  shows  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  west  of 
Scotland.  But  the  New  Zealand  mountains  are,  of  course,  far 
loftier  than  anything  in  these  islands.  In  our  islands  you  must 
expect  hill  and  valley,  sometimes  moimtain  and  ravine,  pinnacle  and 
gorge.  The  rocky  coasts  as  a  rule  rise  up  steejily  in  mid  ocean, 
standing  out  in  many  places  in  bold  blufi's  and  lofty  precipices.  The 
seas  round  us  are  not  shallow,  sleepy,  or  land-locked,  but  deep,  wide, 
wind-stirred,  flecked  with  foam,  and  with  their  blue  surface  more 
often  than  not  lit  by  brilliant  sxmshino.  The  climate  and  colouring, 
loo,  are  not  only  essentially  un-British,  but  difTcr  very  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands.  For  New  Zealand,  thou^'b  narrow, 
is  long,  stretching  through  13^  latitude,  and  for  something  liko 
1,100  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Geographically,  it  is  not  at  th 
antipodes  of  England.  If  you  could  transport  it  to  this  Northern 
hemisphere  and  lay  it  on  the  map  of  Europe,  its  coldest  end  would 
be  about  at  Vienna,  its  warmest  near  the  island  of  Crete ;  or  bring 
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it  farther  vest,  and  it  would  stretch  from  Orleans  iu  France  to  the 
city  of  Fez  in  Morocco.  A3  you  might  expect  in  a  mountainous 
eountry,  lying  in  the  open  ocean,  our  cUmato  of  New  Zealand  ia 
breezy  and,  except  in  two  or  three  districts,  moist.  It  is  gloriously 
healthy  and  emphatically  bright  and  cheerful.  If  I  were  asked  to 
sam  Qp  in  one  word  its  prevailing  characteristic,  I  should  say — 
light! 

Hot  as  some  of  the  summer  days  are.  they  are  seldom  sultry 
enough  to  breed  the  heavy,  overhanging  heat-haze  which  shrouds 
the  heaven  nearer  the  tropics.    Sharp  an  the  frosts  of  the  winter 
nights  are  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  south  island,  the 
d«ys  even  in  mid-winter  are  often  radiantly  beautiful,  giving  us  seven 
or  right  hours  of  clear  pleasant  sunshine.    It  rains  in  New  Zealand 
— of  coarse  it  does,  especially  in  the  west,  or  ours  would  not  be  the 
ftrrtile  country  it  ia — but  for  the  most  part  the  i*aius  are  hea\y,  but 
not  prolonged  ;  they  come  in  a  steady  baainessliice  downpour,  or  in 
sharp  angry  squalls ;  suddenly  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  break, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  from  a  blue  sky  !    Fogs  and  mists  are  not 
nnknovm,  but  are  rare  and  are  passing  visitors,  do  not  come  to  stay, 
and  ore  not  brown  and  yellow  in  hue,  but  more  the  colour  of  a  clean 
fleece  of  wool ;  above  all,  they  do  not  taste  of  cold  smuke,  gas, 
solpbur  or  mud.     High  lying   and   ocean-girt,   our  long,   slender 
islands  are  lands  of  the  sunshine  and  the  sea.    It  is  not  merely  that 
their  coast  line  measures  4,300  miles,  but  that  they  are  so  shaped 
and  BO  elevated   that  from   innumerable  hilltops  and    mountain 
summits  one  catches  distant  glimpses  of  the  blue  salt  water.     From 
ibe  peak  of  Aorangi  ^Ir.  Mannering  saw  not  only  the  mantle  of 
oloods  which  at  that  moment  covered  the  western  sea  twenty  miles 
away,  but  a  streak  of  blue  ocean  seventy  miles  otl*  near  Hokitika  to 
the  north-west,  and  by  tlie  hills  of  Bank's  Peninsula  to  the  north- 
east, a  haze  which  indicated  the  Eastern  Ocean.    Thus,  from  our 
highest  peak,  he  looked  right  across  New  Zealand.     The  Dutch, 
then,  its  discoverers,  were  not  so  wi'ougin  naming  it  after  their  own 
Zealand  or  Sea-land. 

Next  to  light  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  country  and 
its  climate  is  \'ariety.  Thanks  to  its  great  length  the  north  differs 
much  from  the  south.  While  Southland  is  as  cool  as  northern 
I-'rance  with  an  occasional  southerly  wind  as  bracing  as  Ivingsley's 
**  wild  north  caster  "  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  gardens  to  the  north  of 
Aackland  I  have  stood  under  olivo  trees  laden  with  berries,  with 
orange  tre«a,  tigs,  and  lemon  trees  in  full  beaiing,  close  at  hand. 
Not  far  off  a  winding  tidal  creek  was  fringed  with  mangroves. 
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Exotic  p&lm  trees  and  the  cane-brake  will  grow  there  easily.  All 
over  the  north  island,  except  at  high  altitudes,  and  in  the  more 
sheltered  portions  of  the  south  island,  camellias  and  azaleas  bloom 
in  the  open  air.  As  for  the  grape  vino,  that  may  lead  to  wine- 
making  in  both  islands — unless  our  friends  the  total  abstainers 
grow  strong  enough  to  put  their  foot  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
in  every  form  in  our  already  distinctly  and  increasingly  sober 
Colony.  But  in  New  Zealand  not  only  is  the  north  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  souths  but  the  contrast  between  the  east  and  west  ia 
even  more  sharply  defined.  As  a  rule  the  two  coasts  are  divided  by 
a  broad  bolt  of  mountainous  country.  The  words  ** chain"  and 
**  spine  "  are  a  misnomer,  at  any  rate  in  the  south  island,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  breadth.  The  rain-bringing 
winds  in  New  Zealand  blow  chietiy  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
west. The  moisture -laden  clouds  that  these  bear,  rolling  up  from 
the  ocean,  gather  and  condense  against  the  western  flanks  of  oar 
mountains.  Thus  in  the  west  of  the  north  island  we  have  an 
abundant  rain&U  which  in  ages  past  nourished  an  unbroken  and 
beautiful  forest.  On  the  west  of  the  south  island  tlte  rain  is  more 
than  abundant,  and  down  towards  the  south-west  corner — where  the 
famous  Sounds  lie — it  retji-^tera  a  phenomenal  number  of  inches, 
something  between  110  and  100  inches  in  the  year.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  same  island,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall  is  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  this,  sometimes  less,  is  rather  irregular,  and  is  followed 
by  drying  winds  and  a  bright  sunshine. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  at  length  on  all  this  climatic  variety,  because  ■ 
it  is  the  key  to  that  striking  variety  of  vegetation  and  colour,  and 
therefore  of  scenery  and  life,  which  the  visitor  must  expect  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  suit  which  he  ought  to  lay  his  plans.     To  anyone 
who  can  spend  a  summer  in  New  Zealand  and  is  entirely  master  o£^ 
his  movements,  I  woold  say  keep  October  for  Auckland,  NovembeiS 
for  Canterbury,  December  and  January  for  Otago  with  its  lakes  and' 
sounds  ;  give  February  to  the  Alps,    Westland  and  Nelson,   and 
March  and  April  to  the  North  Island,  especially  to  the  hot  lakes 
and  Tai*anaki. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  that  distinguishes  north  from  south 
and — though  not  so  much  so  in  the  Auckland  province  -  east  from 
west,  and  explained  that  it  is  the  heavy  and  often  warm  rainfall  of 
the  west  coast  that  is  responsible  for  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
forest  growth  that  nearly  everpvhcro  clothes  its  hillsides,  valleys, 
and  the  shores  of  its  wonderful  gulfs.  To  this  rainfall  is  due  that 
bright  li\ing  green  in  which  the  pasture  of  our  west  coast  vies  wilh 
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English  meadowB.  I  have  seen  no  other  spot  of  earth  which  does 
90,  to  the  same  extent,  and  for  so  raany  months  of  the  year.  Our 
east  coast  on  the  other  hand  is  not  jungle-clad,  but  open  and  grassy, 
or  clothed  with  bracken.  60  In  the  south  island,  and  for  many 
years  in  the  north  island  too,  the  open  east  was  settled  before  the 
forest-covered  west,  and  even  now  most  of  our  sheep  and  wool  are 
raised  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Divide. 

Features  for  which  the  traveller  in  New  Zealand  should  be 
prepare<l  are  the  far-reaching  prospectg  over  which  the  eye  can 
travel,  the  sight  and  sound  of  water  cver)'where,  and  the  glimpses 
of  snow  high  overhead,  or  far  ofT— glimpses  to  be  caught  in  almost 
every  landscape  in  the  south  island  and  in  many  of  the  most 
beantiful  of  the  north.  Through  the  sunny  lucid  atmosphere  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mountain  peaks  sixty  and  eighty  miles 
away  diminished  in  size  by  distance,  but  with  their  outlines  quite 
clean  cut.  From  groat  heights  you  may  see  much  longer  distances, 
especially  in  very  early  mornings  of  still  midsummer  days,  when, 
before  the  air  is  heated  or  troubled  or  tainted,  but  when  night  seems 
to  have  cooled  it  and  purged  it  from  all  impurity,  you  may  see,  far 
off,  ridges  and  summits  astonishingly  sharp  and  vivid.  On  such 
mornings  though,  from  a  spot  low  down  by  the  seashore,  I  have 
seen  the  hills  of  Bank's  Peninsula  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
off,  though  they  are  not  great  mountains.  I  have  seen  them  seem 
to  rise  purple-coloured  from  the  sea,  wearing  "  the  likeness  of  a 
clump  of  peaked  isles,"  as  BheUey  says  of  the  Euganean  bills  seen 
from  Venice.  On  such  a  morning  from  a  hill  near  Pemberton, 
looking  northward  over  league  after  league  of  rolling  virgin  forest,  I 
have  Been  the  great  volcano,  Mount  Ruapehu,  rear  up  bis  8,600 
feet,  seeming  a  solitary  mass,  the  upper  part  distinctly  seen,  blue 
and  snow-capped,  the  lower  bathed  and  half-lost  in  a  pearl-colourcd 
haK6.  Most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  is  it  at  sunriso,  looking 
through  a  cleft  in  the  forest  to  catch  sight  of  the  peak  of  Mount 
Egmont,  as  it  stands  an  almost  perfect  cone,  its  flanks  curving  up- 
ward from  the  seashore  for  8,800  feet.  Utterly  alone  is  Egmont 
without  peer  or  rival  near,  its  slopes  mantled  with  dark  forest.  See 
it,  if  you  can,  when  its  summit  is  sheeted  with  snow,  tinged  with 
Ui«  crimson  of  morning  and  touched  by  clouds  that  stream  past  in 
the  wind.  Lucky  is  the  eye  that  thus  beholds  Egmont,  for  he  is  a 
nonarch  who  does  not  condescend  to  show  his  face  every  day  or  to 
every  gazer.  I  should  only  weary  you  if  I  multiphed  these  recol- 
leotod  visions !  multiplied  they  could  be  ad  infinitum  1  But  let  me 
recall  one  more:  The  sight  of  the  ^'Kaikouras"  or  ** Looker-on." 
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tracted  ourioBity  and  attention.  To  me,  among  the  most  intereslm^ 
points  with  regard  to  them  is  the  uncertainty  o£  their  origin  and 
future  fate.  Whence  come  the  Polynesian  race — the  tall,  brave, 
warlike,  poetic,  brown  people — that  stretches  across  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  from  Hawaii  in  the  north  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south? 
Alike  in  look  and  chaiacter,  and  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  ^k 
same  musical  language,  they  all  differ  utterly  from  the  Asiatic  races  S 
to  the  west  of  them,  the  Japanese  and  Malays.  So  they  do  from 
the  degraded  and  hideous  blacks  of  Melanesia  and  Australia. 
Ethnologista  have  looked  eastward,  and  tried  to  trace  a  likeness  in 
them  to  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  fanciful.  My  friend  Edward  Tregcar,  whose  studies  in  this  matter 
do  him  credit,  thinks  that  their  language  shows  them  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  primitive  stock  from  which  our  European  races  sprang. 
But  if  I  continue  this  subject  I  sliall  begin  to  talk  about  Aryans, 
and  you  know  what  that  loads  to.  Certain  it  is  that  the  average  B 
European  does  not  seem  to  feel  that  repulsion  for  the  Maori  which" 
causes  him  to  loathe  so  many  dark-skinned  races.  And  in  th«ir 
personal  courage,  their  love  of  sport  and  horses,  their  recognition  of 
■what  we  call  "  fair-play,"  and  the  frank  courtesy  and  hospitality  of 
thebetteraortof  them,  the  Maori  seems  to  have  something  in  common 
with  English  sentiment.  Are  they  dying  out  ?  That  is  what  I 
cannot  tell  you.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  their  numbers  appear  to 
have  been  about  stationary.  The  Quinfjuennial  New  Zealand 
Census  now  being  taken  ought  to  throw  some  lighten  the  tiueatiou. 
For  some  time  past,  at  any  rate,  there  have  been  about  41,000  of 
them,  living  quietly  in  scattered  villages,  cultivating  their  land, 
leasing  some  of  it,  selling  blocks  of  the  unused  portion  from  time  to 
time,  rearing  a  little  live  stock,  fishing,  digguig  for  Kauri  gaiUi 
living  a  not  unhappy,  nor  uncomfortable,  perfectly  peaceful  exisienci 

A  fair  number  of  children  are  born,  and  the  tribes  would  incre< 
if  they  would  observe  the  ordinary  laws  of  sanitation.     It  is  thj 
much   more  than   drink,  or  any   special  epidemic,   which   keei 
them   down.     More   than   half   the  children   go   to   school,   soi 
to  ordinary  European  state  schools,  mosttospocial  schools,  pro^id< 
by  the  Government.     Very  quaint  little  people  they  look,  with  th< 
dark  eyes,  sometimes  droll,  .sometimes  pathetic,  seated  on  theM-oodi 
benches,  and  learning  the  three  R's  that  we  all  leoni.  As  a  rule,  wh« 
in  competition  with  white  schoolmates,  they  are  distanced  by  them  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  teaching  is  done  in  English,  a] 
that  to  most  Maori  children  English  is  not  the  tongue  of  th* 
homes. 
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The  Maori  men  are  often  hondsoine  ;  of  the  Maori  wonien,  one 
may  «ay  that,  like  "  Lady  Jane  "  in  Patience^  they  are  not  pretty, 
bat  nuMsive  I 

Fonr  Maori  members  sit  in  the  Now  Zealand  House  of  Ropre- 
fiontativee.  Two  make  their  spoochGE  in  English,  two  speak  through 
an  inteqiretor.  When  they  talk  on  subjects  especially  affecting 
their  race,  they  talk  fluently  and  woll.  Maori  chiefs  often  have  no 
mean  gifts  of  eloquence.  Their  language  helps  them  there  !  Welsh 
has  been  described  to  me  as  a  language  consisting  of  consonants, 
with  a  vowel  thrown  in  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ; 
many  Polynesian  words,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  up  so  much 
of  vowels  that  a  poor  consonant  seems  sometimes  to  find  it  ratlier 
bard  to  get  in.  Take,  for  instance,  the  expression  "  e-ora  ana  ahau  '* 
or  two  words  which  occur  to  me  by  chance! — "Waiau"  and 
'*  Aotea."  Each  word,  you  see,  has  one  consonant — that  is,  if  w  be 
a  consonant.  Thus,  when  pronounced  by  a  skilled  Maori  elocu- 
tionist, graceful  of  gesture,  the  tongue  sounds  liquid  and  musical 
in  a  high  degree.    You  know  what  Byron  saj^s  of  Itahan  : — 

^  Sounding  as  though  it  had  been  n*rit  on  satin, 
With  ivUables  that  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 
And  gentle  UqtiiiU  gliding  all  so  pal  in, 

That  not  a  aingte  nccent  eeems  uncouth  ; 
Not  like  our  whistling  grunting  nortb&ra  guttural. 
Which  we*re  compelled  to  hits,  aud  spit,  and  sputter  all.'* 

Yon  will,  I  dare  say,  not  be  displeased  to  know  that  the  Government 
and  other  influonoos  are  now  working  to  preserve  the  Maori  names 
of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  aud  waterfalls.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  preferred  to  replace  these  by  English  names,  sometimes 
fitting  enough,  sometimes  rather  comicaily  inappropriate.  Opinion 
nowadays  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  Maori  place-names,  and 
justly.  Very  sweet  and  sonorous  many  of  these  are.  Nor  do  they 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  tourist,  though  he  is  apt  to  think 
•0  when  he  first  sees  them  in  print.  If  he  will  but  remember  to 
gWe  the  vowel  sounds  the  value  they  have  in  Italian  he  will  avoid 
many  pitfalls.  The  meanings  of  the  names  are  often  poetical  or 
•XpTMnve,  as  Waitangi  (wat^r  of  lamentation) :  Waiorongomai 
llittaDf  ye  waters  !) :  Pukearuhe  (ferny  hill) :  Awatere  (swift  river) : 
Wairarapa  (gleaming  water).  Last  but  not  least  comes  Aorangi, 
aa  the  Maoris  call  the  great  peak  that  we  have  chosen  to  dub  Mount 
Cook.  Linguists  differ  as  to  llie  interpretation  of  Aorangi.  It  la 
iwobably  not  "  sky-piercer  "  as  popularly  believed.    Whether  it  be 
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'*  mom  in  llie  heavens  "  or  "  peak  of  the  driving  scud  "  I  leave 
experts  to  determine. 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  I  mast  bid  goodbye  to  the  Maoris. 
Cannibalism  has  been  utterly  extinct  for  generations ;  war  is  a 
thing  of  past  years.  The  loneliest  and  most  incxperience<l  tourist 
need  fear  no  \'ioIence  in  their  ^iUag:c3.  Only  in  the  mountainons 
and  picturasque  Triwera  country  they  still  try  to  keep  up  isolation. 
Even  that  is  a  matter  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  Government. 
Last  year  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  visited  Wellington,  and  in 
dignified  and  pathetic  words  begged  that  their  land  might  be 
presen'ed  for  them  inviolate,  so  that  their  trees,  their  birds,  and  their 
Maori  customs  might  not  perisli  from  the  earth.  You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  our  Parliament  was  willing  to  grant  this  appeal. 

To  the  visitor  who  has  not  many  weeks  to  spend  in  the  Colony  I 
will  venture  to  offer  a  little  advice.  To  begin  \^'ith,  I  would  say — 
do  as  little  sea-coasting  as  possible.  Once  landed,  strike  into  tlie 
interior,  and  use  the  sea  only  when  necessary.  Then  do  not  loiter 
about  in  the  towns — unless,  of  course,  you  wish  to  study  8ome 
points  of  their  political  and  social  life.  The  most  striking  and 
characteristic  features  of  New  Zealand  life  and  scenery  lie  for  the 
most  part  far  away  from  cities.  Not  that  our  towns  are  without 
charm  or  interest.  I  only  hope  that  it  may  be  your  good  fortune^ 
as  it  has  been  mine,  to  climb  the  grassy  slopes  of  Mount  Eden,  and, 
after  looking  into  the  funnel-shaped  crater  of  that  singular  little 
volcanic  cone,  turn  and  look  out  over  Auckland,  its  harbour  the 
Waitemata,  and  the  Uauraki  golf.  Close  beneath  are  fields 
divided  by  stone  walls  of  grey  scoria.  It  is  about  the  only  plac«  in 
New  Zealand  where  you  will  see  such  field  walls.  Then  come  the 
gardens,  orchards,  blossoming  hedgerows,  and  plantations  of  tlie 
suburbs— and  few  colonial  towns  have  more  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
way  than  Auckland.  In  late  October,  the  time  of  the  arnra  lilies, 
she  is  indeed  a  City  of  Flowers.  Beyond  spreads  the  white  city 
lying  beside  the  long  inlet  that  forms  her  harbour^  and  which  goes 
winding  and  glittering  mile  after  mile  inland.  Outside  you  see  island 
upon  island,  till  the  Little  Barrier  rises  blue  and  faint,  a  conical  cap 
in  the  far  North.  Out  eastward  you  just  see  the  shadowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Coromandel  peninsula,  famous  wherever  gold  miner* 
and  investors  do  congregate.  They  tell  you  that  you  can  see  sixty- 
thre<*  vftlnanic  cones  from  the  top  of  Mount  Eden.  It  may  be  so. 
p  ^ave  an  eye  for  natuml  beauty  you  will  be  far  too  well 

ount  them.    If  you  are  a  yachtsman  you  have  only  to 
I  blue  island-sprinkled  sea  and  breathe  that  genial  air  to 
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reeos^ise  that  yon  have  come  to  on  ideal  haven.    Good  yachtsmen 
when  they  die  may  do  worse  than  go  to  Auckland. 

Bat  push  inland.     Turn  your  back  if  you  must  on   the   kauri 

feaesiB  and  the  **  gum  country  "  of  the  far  north.    Leave  behind  the 

giant    trees    with    their    piilar-Uke    trunks,    patchy  foliage,   and 

flandehkbra-Uko  branches.    Loavo  behind  those  moorlands  and  hill- 

■idee  of  barren  white  clay  dressed  in  deceptive  green  by  stunted  fern 

and  stunted  manuka,  over  which  wander  in  scattered  thousands  the 

kauri-gum  diggers,  probing  the  hard  earth  with  their  spears,  and  then 

painfully  digging  out  the  dark  lumps  of  the  precious  ream.     More 

intereeting  sights   lie  southward.     The  railway  is  now  opened  to 

Botorua,  and  one  long  day's  ride  will  take  you  to  the  sanatorium 

and  into  the  heart  of  the  thermal  springs  district.     If  you  are  an 

invalid  you  need  not  make  the  journey  in  one  day,  but  may  make  a 

comfortable   bait,   and  have  your  f:rat   taste   of  hot  bathing   at 

Okoroire  by  the  way.    Once  at  Kotoriia  your  movements  vdU  be 

regulated  by  your  health.     If  you  go  there  for  medical  treatment 

you  will  of  course  obey  orders  and  live  by  rule,  and  must  only  take 

such  excursions  as  your  doctor  permits.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 

are  perfectly  well  and  go  there  as  a  sightseer.  I  have  a  word  or  two 

to  say.     Painstaking  descriptions  of  the  wonders   of  the  thermal 

district  abound.     Even  if  I  felt  capable  of  rivalling  them  I  should 

hav«  to  devote  the  whole  evening  to  doing  bo.    So  this  address  nmst 

be  confined  to  a  few  points.     First  of  all  remember  that  the  hot 

lakes   district  is  of  very  considerable  extent.     Not  a   hundredth 

part  of  it  or  its  mar\els  con  be  seen  in  one  view.    How  many  scores 

of  times  has  one  not  been  asked  whether  there  is  anything  left  to 

Q^  DOW  that  the  pink  and  white  terraces  have  been  overwhelmed  *? 

■^■tafeeto  the  answer  must  be  that  an  intelligent  person  could  spend 

^^H^  weeks  there  and  come  away  without  havbg  aeon  all.    How 

^^Bany  hot  springs  are  there  ?  asks  one  questioner.     I  don*t  know* 

^^  don't  think  any  one  does  know»  they  have  never  been  counted. 

They  are  loo  many.     How  hot  are  thoy  ?  asks  another.     They  are 

of  every  degree,  from,  say,  CO*  Fahr.  to  212*.     The  chief,  or  at  any 

^^ate  the  most  noticeable,  chemical  elcmcnt.-i  producing  effects  of 

^Kplour  in  the  thermal  district  are  sulphur,  alum,  and  aihca.    To  the 

^Hwfc-Qamed  we  owe  the  frosty  snow-white  hue  of  innumerable  ter- 

^^iiCi99^  banks,  and  ledges.    Tlie  alum  walls,  or  so-called  caven,  are 

more  greyish.    It  is  to  the  almost  rainbow  tints  of  the  sulphur  pools, 

^^mrmgs,  and  deposits  that  the  springs  owe  their  most  brilliant  effects. 

^^Bow  can  I  describe  them  ?    It  is  easy  to  talk  about  red  and  yellow 

^Kiid  ^reen,  but  that  does  not  give  you  any  notion  of  the  infinite  and 
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beautiful  gradations.  Yellow,  >es ;  Dvorything  from  orauge  to  paie 
prixmose.  Red  :  that  nieana  rose,  carmiue,  cardinal,  blood-colour, 
crimson,  port-wiue.  Li  the  same  way  you  may  see  all  the  greens, 
from  the  deepest  emerald  to  the  palest  sea-tuits.  Theii  how  con 
I  give  you  even  the  faintest  sketch  of  the  inexhaustible  variety 
in  which  the  subterranean  forces  of  fire  and  water  manifest  their 
strength  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  geysers,  solfatiras,  fuma- 
roles,  and  mnd  volcanoes  by  the  score  ;  but  does  that  make  them 
boil  and  roar,  and  writhe  and  seethe,  and  hiss  and  buort,  and  spout 
and  steam,  and  gurgle  and  splutter  before  yuur  eyes?  A  far 
better  word-painter  than  I  would  fail  utterly  to  give  you  any  vivid 
impression  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  In  close  contrast 
with  them  are  often  the  brightest,  tendcrost  fern  and  leafage.  li 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  wide  plateau  in  which  the  lakes  stand  is 
not  always  beautiful,  that  the  ferny  terraces  and  pumice  plains  are 
sometimes  dreary  when  away  from  the  water.  But  then  there  is  so 
much  water,  and  who  can  grumble  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  when 
once  you  have  reached  their  shores  *?  Eotorua  is  but  one  of  many. 
The  visitor  should  insist  upon  being  taken  to  Rotoiti,  Botoehu,  and 
lloloma.  Charming  as  Rotorua  is,  lying  a  bright  circle,  a  silver 
Bcttmg  round  gieen  Mokoia,  perhaps  its  sister  lakes  are  moro 
charming  still.  ^Vho  that  has  glided  in  a  cauoe  across  the 
green,  placid  surface  of  Rotoiti  and  has  watched  the  vapour 
from  some  steam  jet  on  its  beach  rising  white  against  a  green 
backgroimd  of  forest  will  forget  that  tninrjuil  water?  Then 
when  you  have  duly  inspected  the  foaming  geysers,  miuiature 
terraces,  and  boiling  pools  of  Wakarewarewa  and  the  dark  hell- 
broth,  thick  and  slab,  that  bubbles  and  gnrgles  in  the  horrid 
cauldrons  of  Tikitere,  it  will  be  time  to  pursue  your  journey  to  Lake 
Taupo.  By  no  means  make  the  mistake  of  turning  back  from 
Rotorua  in  the  belief  that  yon  have  exhausted  the  thermal  springs 
district.  Taupo— the  sea,  as  the  Maoris  called  the  grt-at  lake— is 
one  of  the  linost  sights  in  New  Zealand.  The  air  of  its  uplands  is 
peculiarly  tonic  and  bracing.  Away  past  its  southwest  corner  frown 
the  gi'cat  volcanoes  Ruupehu,  and  is'gauruhoe,  the  steaming  cone 
of  Tongoi'iro.  The  open-air  bathing  in  the  hot  pools  at  mor«  than 
one  spot  is  as  delicious  as  you  can  wish.  You  can  boat  on  the 
wide  lake,  or  by  its  shores  good  pheasant-shooting  may  be  Lad  for 
the  trouble  of  walking— at  least  that  was  the  case  when  I  wivs  last 
there.  Then  the  river  Wailcato  flows  into  Tuu^x*  and  flows  out 
again,  dmining  the  big  lake.  Before  the  inflow  it  is  a  pretty,  tree- 
fringed  stream  merely.  After  exit  it  is  a  fine  riTer,  and,  uigh  the  lake, 
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being  suddenly  jammed  into  a  narrow  rocky  paes,  it  boils  through 
the  imprisoning  chasm  and  hurls  itsolf  in  one  clear  leap,  all  foan]| 
light,  and  colour,  into  the  broad  quietly  flowing  expanse  below. 
Buch  is  the  Huka  waterfall ;  Iluka  means  foam.  Even  finer  in  all 
except  colour  are  I  think  the  long,  tumultuous  rapids  two  or  three 
miles  further  down.  You  may  ride  there  easily  from  the  Wairakei 
hotel,  fording  on  the  way  a  stream  with  which  the  waters  of  warm 
cbumieal  springs  have  mingle<I.  If  your  horso  has  been  some  timo 
in  the  district  he  will  drink  this  if  he  be  thirsty.  If  a  stranger  he 
may  refuse,  as  mine  did,  snorting  in  disgust.  But  I  must  leave  the 
scenery  of  the  hot- springs  country.  I  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  alum  caves  of  Orakt:i-Korako,  or  the  natural  rock  fortress  near 
Ateomuri ;  or  the  cliffs  at  Horo  Horo  ;  or  the  crater,  the  cinders, 
the  chasms  of  dark  and  mischievous  Tarawera.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  Waiotapu  Valley  \sith  its  long  succession  of  pools, 
luud-volcanocs,  and  fumaroles,  scientilically  as  interesting  as  any- 
thing in  New  Zealand.  I  have  not  even  described  a  mud-volcano 
M  I  meant  to  do.  But  how  can  I  help  it  ?  As  a  lecturer  I  have, 
like  Fftustus,  "  but  one  bnef  hour  to  live." 

Jont  a  word  to  those  who  seek  the  springs  for  health.  They 
are  not  a  pool  of  BetUoada,  in  which  oven  one  man  may  dip  and  be 
healed,  no  matter  what  his  disease.  The  cures  they  effect  seem 
miraculous  enough  in  all  truth  sometimes,  as  for  instance  tlie  effect 
of  sulphur  baths  on  certain  paraljlics  ;  but  their  effect  has  been 
KCiontiiicaliy  studied,  is  pretty  well  understood,  and  is  limited  to 
certain,  though  nimieroua  disorders.  lioughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  the  stimulating  acid  springs  show  thoir  most  potent  virtue 
in  liver  troubles,  rheumatism,  and  gout,  and  the  soothing  alkaline- 
sdiccous  springs  in  certam  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
»kin  diseases  genemlly.  liisurders  of  the  digestion,  of  the  blood 
and  the  nervous  system  are  often  signally  benefited  at  liotorua. 
But  it  does  not  follow  tliat  persons  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
imption,  or  with  heart  disease,  or  cancer,  or  softening  of  the  brain 
eipcKit  aid.  Then,  again,  let  mo  say  to  invahds— avoid  indis- 
'trnninate  bathing.  It  is  just  because  our  springs  are  powerful 
th.it  tht-y  ought  not  to  be  played  with.  At  Uotorna  and  Te  Aroha 
you  can  get  good  advice,  as  well  as  most  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion takff  them.  Within  those  hmits  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
fur  invalids  to  hope  too  much  from  the  power  and  pleasantness  of 
ihe  bathing,  tbe  interest  afforded  by  the  country,  and  tho  important 
iiclp  given  by  the  bright,  bracing,  upland  chmato. 

Prom  Taupo  you  may  go  east  or  west.    If  you  are  in  search  of 
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the  scenery  of  tlie  wildemcsa,  tny  advice  is  to  go  west;.  Grosd 
Taupe  or  drive  round  its  shore  to  Tokaano  ;  then,  passing  between 
the  Kaimanawa  mountains  and  the  great  volcanoes,  one  of  the 
grandest  spectacles  in  the  Island,  make  for  the  Upper  Wanganuif  a 
voyage  that  I  have  already  attempted  to  sketch.  But,  if  that  do 
not  tempt  you,  drive  through  the  forest  of  Awarua  to  the  railway  at 
Huntervillc.     The  road  in  summer  is  good. 

The  glory  of  New  Zealand  forest  scenery  may  be  summed  up 
best  in  the  words— variety  and  luxuriance.  The  tall  trees  grow 
close  together.  For  the  most  part  their  leaves  are  rather  small, 
but  their  cIohq  neighbourhood  prevents  this  spoiling  the  effect. 
The  eye  wanders  over  swell  after  swell,  and  into  cavern  after 
cavern  of  unbroken  foliage.  As  a  rule  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks 
is  branchless  ;  they  rise  up  like  tall  pillars  in  long  colonnades. 
But  this  does  not  moan  that  they  are  bare.  Climbing  ferns, 
lichens,  pendant  grasses,  air-plants,  and  orchids  drape  their  trunks 
with  verdure.  Long  rope-like  Uanas  seem  to  fall  like  cords  from 
their  branches  to  the  ground.  Around  them  bashes,  shrubs, 
creepers  and  ferns  of  every  size  and  height  combiaa  to  make  a 
tangled  thicket,  filling  up  and  even  choking  the  spaces  between 
trunk  and  trunk.  So  the  giants  of  the  forest  are  noi  lonely  by  any 
means. 

Like  the  Australians,  Mew  Zealand  Colonists  call  their  noble 
forest  "bush."  What  in  England  might  be  called  bush  or  bnish- 
wood  is  called  **  scrub "  in  the  Colonies.  Our  forest  trees  are 
evergreens,  therefore  even  in  mid-winter  they  are  beautiful.  The 
glorious  autumnal  tints  of  English  woods  are  not  theirs  ;  yet  theirs 
are  every  shade  of  green  from  the  light  Puriri  to  the  dark  Totara, 
from  the  bronze-hued  willow-Hke  leaves  of  the  Tawa  to  the  vivid 
green  of  the  Matai,  or  the  soft  golden-green  of  the  drooping  Bimn. 
Then,  again,  though  the  wild  groimd-flowers  of  our  Islands  cannot 
compare  in  number  with  thoi*e  of  England  or  Australia,  we  are 
fortunate  in  flowering  creepers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  There  is  the 
Koromiko  bush  with  its  white  and  purple  blossoms.  That>  fbrto- 
nately,  is  common  enough.  Everywhere  in  the  "bush,"  loo,  you 
may  meet  that  lovely  white  Convolvulus,  which  covers  whole  thickeia 
with  blooms,  delicate  as  carved  ivory,  whiter  than  milk.  There  is 
the  Clematis— the  cream-coloured  or  the  variegated.  There  is  the 
yellow  Kowhai,  which  seen  on  the  hill-side  shows  the  russet  tint  of 
autumn  at  the  very  height  of  springtime.  There  is  the  Manuka 
with  tiny  starry  blooms.  But  perhaps  the  king  of  our  forest  flowera 
is  the  crimson,  feathery  Bata.    Is  it  a  creeper  or  is  it  a  tree  ?    Doth 
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opinions  are  held  with  delightful  confidenco  ;  both  are  right.  One 
species  of  the  Rata  is  a  parasite  and  climber,  the  other  springs 
Bometimes  from  the  ground,  sometimes  from  the  fork  of  a  tree  into 
whiob  the  eeed  is  blown  or  dropped ;  thence  it  throws  out  long 
rootlets  sometimes  to  the  ground,  sometimes  wrapping  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  growing.  Grodui^lly  this  Rata  be- 
comes a  tree  itself,  kills  its  supporting  tree,  and,  growing  aroimd  the 
dead  stick,  ends  in  almost  hiding  it  from  view.  The  most  gorgeous 
of  all  flowering  trees,  as  diRtingiiished  from  creepers,  is  the  sea- 
loving  Pohutukawa.  When  the  wind  is  tossing  its  branches  I  can 
think  of  few  lovelier  sights  than  the  contrast  between  its  blood-ied 
flowers  and  the  dark  upper  side  and  white  downy  tinder  side  of  its 
leavefl. 

Would  that  I  had  space  to  detain  you  while  I  could  launch  out  on 
our  ferns,  from  the  black-tree  fern  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high  to  the 
filmy  fern  and  the  little  maidenhair,  and  the  creeping  lycopodium 
that  often  carpets  the  glados.  The  silver  tree-fern,  and  the  Todia 
raperba,  and  a  hundred  others  must  be  unhonoured  to-day.  Dub 
I  cannot  quite  forget  the  Nikau,  our  only  true  palm,  and  the 
charming  contrast  which  its  rather  stiff  upward-pointing  leaves 
afford  to  the  curving  lacelike  fronds  of  the  tree  ferns  when  they 
grow  side  by  side,  as  they  often  do  in  the  forest. 

Arrived  on  the  west  coast,  a  traveller,  however  hurried,  should 
strive  to  see  Mount  Egmont ;  that  done  should  make  for  Welling- 
ton ;  from  thence  a  railway  journey  to  Napier  and  back  will  show 
him  one  of  the  finest  of  our  pastoral  districts — the  grassy  Arcadia 
of  Hawke's  Bay  and  also  the  bush  seltlementa  of  the  seventy-mile 
forest.  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  here  to  the  traveller  who  happens 
to  be  a  sportsman,  because  from  Wellington  he  may  reach  the 
Wairarapa,  where  deer  are  to  be  shot,  or  cross  Cook's  Strait  to 
Kelson,  where  they  are  to  be  shot  also. 

As  long  as  two  years  ago  a  party  of  sportsmen  secured  fourteen 
ffUga*  heads  in  a  week  in  the  Wairarapa.  One  of  these  showed 
oigkteen  points.  In  the  same  month  in  Central  Otago  seven 
sportsmen  in  three  days  nhot  thirteen  stags.  Red  deer  grow  bigger 
and  heavier  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Scotland.  One  hears  of  stags 
**  as  big  as  bullocks  "  ;  but  Mr.  W.  A.  Low  in  a  letter  to  the  Field 
meutions  a  two-year-old  stag  weighing  S  cwt.  A  ^enty-shiUlog 
license  and  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  rnablc  the  visiting  sportsman  to  get  a  good  lime  wilii  the  doer. 
There  is  plenty  of  pheasant,  dnck,  and  bare  shooting  to  be  liad  in 
the  Colony  in  the  season,  and  of  course  there  are  times  when  and 
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places  where  yon  can  butcher  rabbits  to  your  heart's  content.  Wild 
pigs  and  wild  cattle  can  be  got  by  those  who  go  far  enough  afield. 

Angling  is  no  longer  con&ned  to  a  few  streams  in  Canterbury  or 
North  Otago.  There  is  excellent  fishing  to  be  got  in  the  north 
island.  If  the  big  lake  trout  don't  take  the  fly,  their  relations  in 
the  rivers  and  strtjamlets  are  by  no  means  backward.  Every  year 
the  Acclimatisation  Societies  are  spreading  trout  about  the  Colony, 
hut  even  now  visiting  anglers  can  confidently  count  on  getting  good 
fish  to  their  hoait's  content,  and  every  possible  assistaiico  and 
kindness  from  numerous  Colonial  members  of  the  angling  brother- 
hood. 1  have  only  time  to  add  that  thofie  who  like  sea-fishing  can 
get  plenty  of  it  in  New  Zealand,  either  north  or  south,  and  catch  big 
fish  from  a  fifty-pound  hapuka  downwards. 

Now  to  conclude  with  a  few  inadequate  sentences  devoted  to  the 
Southern  Alps,  their  gorges,  lakes,  and  sounds.  My  suggestion  to 
the  tourist  is  that  he  should  begin  the  south  island  from  Nelson, 
travelling  by  coach  down  the  valleys  of  the  BuUer  and  Grey  rivers. 
Then  cross,  still  by  coach,  to  Canterbury,  passing  through  some  of 
the  finest  Alpine  gorges  and  beautiful  wooded  valleys  of  the  world. 
Go  by  rail  to  Chrisfcchurch  and  pay  a  vi.sit  to  Aorangi,  thence  go  on 
by  the  inland  hne  to  the  Otago  Lakes  and  see  at  least  two  of  them, 
if  possible  four  or  five,  and  finally  wind  up  with  a  visit  to  the  Sounds. 
How  can  I  attempt  in  a  few  feeble  words  to  give  you  the  faintest 
notion  of  ear  Alps  ?  To  understand  them  and  to  be  competent  to 
describe  them  one  ought  to  be  a  botanist,  an  Alpine  chmber,  a  land- 
Bcape  painter,  and  a  poet.  I  am  none  of  these  things,  and  have  but  a 
muiute  or  two  at  my  disposal.  The  especial  charm  of  the  New 
Zealand  Alps,  I  think,  lies  in  their  showing  you  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  a  combination  of  the  sternest  grandeur  aloft,  joined  with 
the  softest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage  below.  On  the  west  coast 
the  forest  climbs  to  the  snow  line,  while  the  snow  line  descends  as 
if  to  meet  it.  On  the  western  side  glaciers  come  down  to  within 
700  feet  of  the  sea  level ;  even  on  the  east  side  the  snow  line  is  some 
2,000  feet  lower  than  in  Switzerland.  This  means  that  the 
wonderful  land  which  lies  above  that  line  is  easily  and  quickly 
accessible.  You  can  easily  reach  the  realm  where  hfe  is  dead  and 
where  ice  and  snow,  rock  and  water  reign  supreme,  and  where  man 
seems  a  daring  intruder. 

Though  Aorangi  has,  I  believe,  been  ascended  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  its  12,849  feet,  still  the  peaks  are  many  which  are  yet 
unsealed,  and  the  valleys  many  which  are  virtually  ontro<lden. 
Exploring  parties  still  go  out  and  find  new  lakes,  new 
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and  new  waterfalls.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Sutherland 
Fnllflf  2,000  foot  high,  were  first  rovealod  to  ciWlised  man,  nor  was 
there  ever  a  region  better  worth  searching  than  the  Southern  Alps. 
Every  freshly-found  nook  and  corner  gives  us  new  beauties  and 
new  interests.  Far  away  as  it  is  therefore,  mountaineer  and 
cragsman  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  ordi- 
nary tourist  who  does  not  travel  to  scale  icy  peaks  may  bo  assured 
that  au  infinite  feast  for  the  eye  may  bo  enjoyed  from  the  lower 
levels  without  danger  or  excessive  exertion.  Hoth  our  glaciers  and 
lakeA  are  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Tasnion  glacier  is  eighteen  miles 
lozisj! — more  than  two  miles  across  at  the  widest  point;  the 
Murchison  glacier  is  more  than  ten  miles  long ;  the  (lodley 
«ight.  The  Hochstetter  Fall  is  a  curtain  of  broken,  uneven, 
fHitastic  ice  coming  down  4,000  feet  on  to  tha  Tasmnn  gUicicr. 
Imagine  such  a  spectacle  if  }*ou  can,  seen  amid  the  stillueBS  of  tho 
High  Alps,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  boom  and  crash  of  a 
falling  pinnaolo  of  ice.  Read  the  volumes  written  by  Messrs. 
Green  and  Mannering,  and  they  may  help  you  to  realise  what  our 
Alps  can  display.  As  for  tho  lakes,  Waikatipu  is  fifty-four  miles 
long,  and  though  its  surface  is  1,000  feet  above  tho  sea  level,  its 
profound  depth  sinks  below  it.  On  the  sea  aide  of  the  mountains 
Milford  Sound  is  1 ,100  feet  deep  near  its  innermost  end.  AVhen  you 
arc  in  tho  Sovmds  tlio  knowledge  of  the  gulfs  beneath  your  feet  adds 
to  the  effect  upon  you  of  the  towering  mountain-heights,  banging 
as  it  were  over  your  head.  The  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  reign  in 
those  great  arms  of  the  sea  are  often  a  delightful  change  from  tho 
rough  ocean  without,  and  a  change  which  often  comes  so  sud- 
denly as  to  seem  as  quick  as  the  shifting  of  a  theatrical  scene.  Yet 
the  stillness  of  the  Sounds  is  not  absolute.  When  it  is,  or  has  been, 
rainisg,  and  that  is  usually  the  case  there,  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pices are  streaked  and  seamed  with  waterfalls  of  every  kind  and 
aiie,  from  tiny  dropping  threads  to  thin  gauze-Uke  veils  or  broad 
roaring  torrents  liU'  the  mighty  Bowen.  You  have  to  thank  the 
rain  iu  the  Sounds  for  over-changing  fairylike  effects  of  mist  and 
rload,  capping  or  wreathing  peak  and  cliff.  It  is  the  rain,  too,  to 
which  you  owe  the  mantle  of  vegetation  which  clothes  every  shoro 
and  face  not  t-oo  precipitous  to  support  the  cloak  of  green  and  gold 
and  groy— the  cloak  that  gives  the  Sounds  that  incomparable  colour 
which  prc\'ents  their  grandeur  becoming  too  terrible  and  awe-inspiring. 
Although  the  climate  of  tho  Sounds  may  be  like  that  of  Ireland,  a 
good  chmate  to  live  out  of,  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  it  for  blending 
in  matchless  harmony  shifting  colours  on  sea  and  eky,  waterfall 
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and  forest,  rock  and  snow^  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  corner  of  the 
earth  can  shew. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Reeves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding. 

The  CnAiRMAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  extremely  kind  way 
in  which  you  have  recoivefl  this  vote  of  thanks.  As  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  in  your  name,  to  oflfer 
oar  thanks  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  his  lecture.  I  am  sure  that  we  have, 
all  of  us,  been  deeply  interested  in  the  description  of  New  Zealand, 
and  that  many  of  us,  at  least,  only  wish  we  could  go  there  under 
Mr.  Reeves'  guidance.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Samuel  H,  Moreton,  of  Christchurch, 
for  some  oil  paintings  he  has  presented  descriptive  of  New  Zealand 
scenery.  It  is  something  to  Icnow  that  the  Institute  can  not  only 
command  interest  and  attention  in  this  country,  but  that  others  fkr 
a^^'ay  take  a  real  interest  in  its  proceedings  by  sending  such  pictures. 
I  now  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  his 
address. 


An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  May  ID,  189(>,  8ir  Frederick  Young.  K.C.M.G.,  in  the 
Chair,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Clayden  read  a  Paper  on 
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Commencing  with  the  remark  that  in  his  judgment  one  of  the  most 
pressing  obligations  binding  on  the  British  community,  with  its 
population  of  forty  millions  and  an  increase  of  a  thousand  souls 
daily,  was  the  looking  well  after  the  food  supply,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded to  make  out  bis  case.  Every  year  we  grew  less  and  needed 
more.  In  187-4  there  were  8,830,707  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  wheat,  and  in  1894  the  wheat  acreage  had  shrunk  to  1,980,228, 
just  about  oce  half.  These  portentous  figures  pointed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  food  supply  as  one  of  paramount  importance.  They  were 
also  an  impressive  reminder  that  it  was  none  too  soon  that  a  due 
appraisement  were  made  of  the  resources  of  "  (Jreatcr  Britain." 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  resources 
for  food  supply  under  the  British  Flag,  confining  himself  to  the 

'  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  In  the  Library,  and  is  always  arail- 
able  tor  reference. 
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three  leading  necessaries — wheat,  meat,  and  fniit.  As  regards  the 
**  staff  of  life  " — brewl,  it  might  bo  asBamed  tliat  for  at  least  two  out 
of  every  three  loaves  conflumed  on  the  British  Isles  we  are  indebted 
to  the  foreigner.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  Returns  gave  87,176,267 
buehels  of  wheat,  or  10,000,000  cwti^.,  as  the  total  quantity  grown 
last  year  by  British  farmers  ;  and  the  latest  Board  of  Trade  Hetuma 
give  10,074,790  quarters  of  wheat  (1  quarter  =  8  bushels)  and 
18«d66,410  cwts.  of  flour  as  our  last  year's  importation. 

The  true  significance  of  these  figures  was  seen  when  the  increased 
population  was  taken  into  consideration.  In  1861  our  total  popula- 
tion stood  at  94,684,848,  and  in  1874  it  probably  did  not  exceed 
thirty  millions  ;  to-day  it  reaches  or  exceeds  forty  millions.  So  that 
to  put  the  question  in  its  most  concrete  form,  with  ten  millions 
^H  iDore  mouths  to  feo<1,  we  find  ourselves  with  only  half  the  supply  o[ 
^H  the  *"  stafif  of  life  "  grown  at  homo  that  we  had  in  1874. 
^H  llr.  Clayden  then  ran  hurriedly  over  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the 
^^  Colonies,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  future  granary  of 
I  Great  Britain  would  be  found  in  the  Canadian  north-west  territories. 
I  Here  we  ha<l  a  wheat-growing  area,  second  to  none  on  the  earth's 
I  snrface,  of  practically  limitless  extent,  and  of  exliaustless  fertility. 
I  ^reas  larger  than  half  a  dozen  United  Kingdoms  would  probably  be 
^^l)rought  within  from  eight  to  ten  days'  sail  of  Liverpool  by  the 
^^F^roposed  new  route  vid  Hudson's  Bay.  By  this  route  some  1,201 
vniles  would  be  saved,  meaning  a  saving  of  £1  per  ton  on  wheat  and 
.^fd  per  head  on  cattle  in  carriage. 
I  The  author  gave  a  variety  of  figures  aa  to  the  wheat-growing 

^Kjitt^gions  to  be  thus  opened  up  by  this    Hudson's  Bay  route,  and 
^H^aoted  Mr.  Kuttan,  engineer  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  to  the  efifect 
^^Bhat "  within  the  next  decade  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the 
^^^4J*^''^  territories  will  be  producing  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
<mnnally."     An  interesting  account  of  a  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Special  Committee's  report  on  a  comparatively  unknown  region, 
•*The  Great  Mackenzie  Basin,"  was  given.     Here,  at  our  doors,  as 
i.C  were,  was  a  corn  and  meat  growing  area  as  large  as  Western 
•Aastralia — over  a  million  square  miles. 

Passing  on  to  the  meat  supplies  of  the  Colonies,  ^Ir.  Clayden 
referred  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  frozen  mutton  and  beef 
^rade.  When  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  New  Zealand 
^n8  of  thousands  of  sheep,  too  old  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
\rooI.  were  yearly  boiled  down  for  tallow,  and  their  carcases  strewn 
on  the  runs.  In  1882  the  first  consignment  of  frozen  sheep 
leached  England,  of  the  value  of  £19,3Q9.     In  1890  the  annual 
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TaliiG  of  the  New  Zealand  frozen  moat  trade  exceeded  £1,000,000, 
and  last  year  (1895)  tlie  total  Australasian  export  of  frozen  meat 
bad  grown  to  three  million  carcases.  The  consumption  of  frozen 
meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  beef  and  mutton  consumption,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  total  mutton  supply  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  fi'ozen. 

The  Paper  read  at  the  Institute,  in  April  1894,  by  the  Hon. 
James  IngUs,  was  referred  to.  and  his  important  facts  and  figures 
as  to  the  enterprise  of  his  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
contiguous  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  in  the  matter  of 
sending  food  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Victoria  had  spent 
£6,000,000  on  irrigation,  and  various  large  freezing  works  were  in 
course  of  construction.  In  New  South  Wales  there  were 
80,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  awaiting  farmer  settlement. 
With  artesian  wells  to  counteract  the  droughts  those  Colonies 
would  soon  coimt  for  much  in  the  matter  of  food  supply.  There 
were  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  over  100,000,000  sheop  and 
10,000,000  head  of  cattle.  As  the  home  gi*owth  of  beef  and 
mutton  was  actually  less  In  1891  than  in  1874,  the  exact  figures 
being  17,051,790  cwts.  in  1871,  and  17,105,870  cwts.  in  169-1,  this 
magnificent  provision  of  Australasia  was  every  way  satisfactory. 

But  Canada  would  have  much  to  say  on  the  meat  as  well  as  the 
wheat  question,  aa  Alberta,  one  of  the  north-west  territories,  was 
one  of  the  finest  cattle  and  dairy  countries  in  the  world,  and  about 
the  size  of  England. 

The  author  then  passed  to  fruit,  dwelling  on  its  growing  impor- 
tance as  an  article  of  food.  Messrs.  Chafl'ey's  Australian  Irrigation 
Colonies  were  touched  on,  and  the  rapid  development  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  fruit  farms.  The  fine  apples  of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand  were  also  referred  to.  In  all  directions  there  was 
promise  of  Colonial  supplies  of  fruit  equal  to  any  possible  demond. 
Time  forbad  his  notice  of  the  splendid  tropical  fruits  of  the 
Colonies.  Canadian  apples  and  tinned  fruit  were  coming  over 
in  ever  increasing  quantities,  and  the  multiplying  irrigation  works  of 
Australia  would  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  dried  fruits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clayden  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  continued  pride  in  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  He 
bad  been  a  member  more  than  half  the  period  of  its  existence,  and 
a  dozen  years  ago  ho  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  Paper  before  the 
Fellows  on  *'  New  Zealand."  Ho  devoutly  hoped  that  a  progres- 
sive spirit  would  possess  the  executive,  so  that  the  Institute  might 
keep  in  touch  with  the  go-a-hoad  communities  beyond  the  seas,  and 
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keep  pace  with  the  growing  necessities  of  this  stirring  and  perhaps 
ominous  era. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  discussion :  Colonel  J.  Harris, 
Mr.  8.  Lowe,  Mr.  J.  C.  Colledge,  Mr.  E.  Salmon,  Mr.  Sebright 
Green  and  the  Chairman,  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Beader  of  the 
Paper  and  the  Chairman  were  passed. 


EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  SsBsion  was  held  afe 
the  Whitehall  Kooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  0,  1896, 
when  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.M.G.^  read  a  Paper  on  **  Canada 
and  Ocean  Highways.'* 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Moetiufiwere  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  45  Fellows 
had  heen  elected,  viz.,  0  Resident  and  SG  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

Palph  S.  AshtOHy  B.A.,  John  A  strop,  WitlinTti  H.  Durrani ,  Enwst  Grant. 
Oovan,  Herbert  L,  Hudson,  F.  WooUon  Isaacson,  M.P.,  Sir  Weetntan  Z>, 
Pearson,  Bart.,  MJ".,  diaries  W.  Stevens,  CoUmd  Ctiarlts  M.  }yatson,  li.E., 
G.M.O. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Capt.  George  B.  Appleton  {Victoria),  Aiidreto  Bcnnui  {Cape  Colmt^/),  Hon, 
Sir  Mackenzie  Boioell,  K.CM.G.  {Canada),  Tliotttas  J.  BritUn  {Transvaal) t 
Arthur  J.  Broad  {Mauritius),  J.  B.  Brotvn  {Transvaal),  Bernard  Cave-Browft' 
Cave  {Sierra  Leone),  Dr.  J.  0.  Crogfuin  {Cape  Colony),  William  Cro9b\i 
{Transvaal),  Dr,  Henry  W.  Drew  {Cape  Colotty),  John  C.  Farquhargim,  JJ*. 
{Jamaica),  Hon.  J.  J.  Felton,  M.L.C.  {Falkland  /s/arulx),  Itcv.  Watltr  K, 
Firminffcr,  MA.  {Zanzibar),  Very  Rev.  Dean  A.  R.  Fitchett,  if. A,  {New 
Zealand),  Myer  J.  Foote  (Transvaal),  George  Oreig  {Ceylon),  Oeorge  C.  Halli- 
day  {New  South  Wales),  Francis  Hart  {Western  Australia),  Kdward  W. 
Sayward  {Smith  Australia),  Holt.  John  Henry,  M.L.A.  {Tasmania),  Thottuu 
H.  Holdship  {New  South  Wales),  Harry  C.  Lowmore  {Trnnsi>aal) ,  Emrit 
McDonald  {British  Honduras),  George  MaeDonald  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rer. 
J,  MiddUton  Macdonald  {India),  George  J.  Pevny  {Straits  Settlement*),  TV, 
A.  Phillips  {TratLivaal),  John  T.  Ralston  {New  South  Wales).  F.  G.  Reyttolds 
{Transvaal),  Edgar  P,  Rathbone  {Transvaal),  James  C.  Shar})  (Transraal), 
Capt.  C.  J.  Sims  {Transvaal),  Thomas  Stevenson  {Capt  Colotnj),  H.  G.  Vander 
Hoven  {Transvaal),  Dr.  S.  H,  R.  Van  Ryck  dc  Oroot  [Gold  Coast  Ctrfotty), 
Frank  Wright  {Gold  Coast  Colony), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman:  During  this  Session  a  aorios  of  papers,  by 
writers  of  recognised  authority,  have  been  read  and  discussed. 
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It  is  usual  to  include,  if  possible,  in  our  annual  progmmme,  a 
paper  on  Canada,  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  induced  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country,  and  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  in  the  Dominion,  to  address  us  this  evening. 
The  Bojal  Colonial  Institute  is  being  favoured  with  another  pros- 
perous year,  and  continues  to  command  the  confidence  of  our 
Colonial  friends  and  supporters.     AVe  have  added  to  the  roll  no  less 
than  176  new  Fellows,  as  against  119  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1895.     Several  important  questions  have  recently  corae 
under  the  conaideration  of  the  Council.    In  view  of  the  general 
desire  for  a  closer  relationship  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  they 
have  felt  it  their  duly  to  urge  on  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer 
that  serious  objections  exist  to  the  present  practice  of  levying  income 
tax  here  on  income  that  has  been  earned  and  already  taxed  as  such 
in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies.    Tliey,  therefore,  asked  that  the 
law  might  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt  income  from  the  pajTuent  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  where  it  has  already 
been  charged  with  income  tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever 
it  may  be,  where  it  was  earned.     The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  state, 
in  reply,  that  they  are  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  accept  the 
BOggestion  contained  in  the  memorial ;  but  the  Council  are  still  hope- 
flol  that,  on  further  rejection,  the  desired  exemption  may  be  conceded. 
We  rejoice  to  bo  able  to   welcome  this    evening   Sir   Mackenzie 
BoweU,  who  took  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  John  Thompson, 
and  who  has  served  Canada  us  Prime  Minister.     We  are  glad  to 
find  Lhat  although  he  has  for  a  time  laid  aside  oflicial  harness,  he  is 
bard  at  work  at  the  present  time  at  the  conferences  now  being  held 
in  London,  serving  Canada  as  he  has  throughout  his  whole  life. 
We  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  his  able  and  useful 
services.     We  have  also  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  for  the  first  time 
— not  for  the  first  time  in  his  personal  capacity,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  his  official  capacity — Sir   Donald   Smith,  High   Commissioner 
for  Canada,  and  we  are  well  assured  there  could  be  no  worthier 
repre-sentative  of  Canada  in  (ireat  Britain.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  is 
also  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  these  rooms  and  these  audiences. 
You  are  aware  he  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  trunk  railway  con- 
struction in  Canada,   for  he  was  chief  constructor  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway.     It  is  not  only  as  a  great  railway  constructor  that 
he  is  distinguished,  but  as  a  man  of  science.     It  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  meridional  division  of  lime.    As  you  are  aware,  the  great  conti- 
nent of  America  is  mapped  out  by  meridians,  and  within  them  the 
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trains  run  upon  one  tinie,  just  us  in  Europe  trams  are  arranged  on 
the  times  of  the  great  capitals.  It  Ib  not  always  possible  even  under 
this  atrangement  to  catch  a  traiii»  for  the  experience  of  many  of 
us  is  that  there  is  not  only  meridional  but  ladies'  time,  and  Mr, 
Fleming,  great  scientific  man  as  he  is,  has  never  been  able  to  calcu* 
late  and  fommlate  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to-night  be  will 
tell  us  something  not  only  about  trans-continental  travel,  but  also 
about  ocean  travel — not  only  what  trains  to  catch,  but  about  the 
means  of  crossing  the  two  oceans. 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  then  read  his  paper  on — 

CANADA  AND  OCEAN  HIGHWAYS. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  the  members  of  this  Institute  on 
Canada,  The  subject  selected  for  me  is  exceedingly  comprehensive, 
and  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  possible,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  placed  at  my  disposal,  to  do  more  than  refer 
briefly  to  some  one  of  the  many  considerations  having  relationship 
to  the  Dominion  ;  and  that,  imperfectly  as  I  may  be  fitted  to  address 
you,  I  have  undertaken  the  duty  not  without  hesitation,  hut  owing 
to  the  desire  I  strongly  entertain  of  serving  my  country  as  well  a-s  I 
am  able. 

The  cause  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  designed  to 
promote  is  indicated  iu  the  words  that  appear  in  the  motto  it 
adopted.  Whatever  title  may  bo  assigned  to  my  paper,  these  words. 
"  United  Empire,"  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  me.  In  my  opinion 
I  can  submit  to  this  audience  no  remarks  more  appropriate  than 
those  which  are  in  full  accord  with  the  two  words  quntei.  Canada 
la  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  great  British  Empire,  and  in  my 
country,  as  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  away  of  our  good 
Queen  extends,  be  the  portion  of  territory  of  wide  or  of  limited 
extent,  wo  find  a  feeling  prevaUing  that  it  is  of  the  first  impoi*tanci) 
to  improve  and  increase  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  indi- 
vidual parts,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  whole  Empire. 

I  propose,  therefore,  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
what  may  be  called  the  development  of  tlie  means  of  transit  across 
the  ocean  ferry  lying  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  In 
directing  your  attention  to  this  subject  I  shall  refer  to  the  past,  tho 
present,  and  the  future,  alluding  briefly  to  proposals  which  havo 
been  made  so  tlml  the  ocean  may  be  crossed  rapidly  and  in  safety, 
I  shall  likewise  submit  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  means  of 
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traversuig  the  int«rvenuig  distances  between  the  Mother  Country, 
Canada,  AuBtralasiai  and  India  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time, 
and  witli  as  absolute  freedom  from  danger  as  is  attainable. 

You  will,  I  trustj  believe  in  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which 
Z  shall  present  my  own  views,  not  from  an  undue  sense  of  their 
value,  but  from  the  con^*iction  that  the  most  humble  amongst  us 
may  be  capable  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  experience,  even 
though  it  be  shght.  Expressious  of  error  or  of  mistaken  views 
may  even  be  of  ser\ice  if  thoy  lead  to  examination  and  criticism  ; 
a  recommendation  which  ia  impracticable  may  suggest  what  is 
practicable  and  attainable ;  it  may  awaken  attention  to  a  public 
want  and  lead  abler  minds  than  its  advocate  to  grapple  successfully 
with  tbo  diflScnlties  which  he  has  failed  fully  to  meet.  I  must 
respectfully  ask  that  this  view  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken  may 
be  kindly  accepted  as  an  explanation  for  my  appearance  before  you 
at  ibis  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

Allow  ine  then  in  the  first  place  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
map  of  the  world  on  the  wall.  Ou  this  map  my  hriend  Dr.  Parkin 
has  depicted  in  a  conspicuous  mamicr  the  British  possessions  in  both 
hemidphoros.  It  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  Dominion,  as  a 
member  of  the  Empire,  occupies  a  singularly  central  geographical 
position.  To  the  west  wo  see  the  British  possessions  in  Asia  and 
in  Australasia ;  to  the  east  those  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Two  great 
oceans,  the  Pacific  on  the  one  side,  tlie  Atlantic  on  the  other,  pro- 
vide the  means  of  direct  communication  by  steamship  between 
Canada  and  every  point  where  the  British  flag  tliea  on  these  oceans. 
Coal,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  steam  navigation,  is  not  wanting ; 
nature  has  furnished  a  bountiful  supply  for  the  marine  of  the  future 
on  both  oceans  ;  it  is  found  iu  inexhaustible  deposits  ou  the  eastern 
and  wc'stem  st^a-boards  of  Canada. 

From  these  facts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  many  and  varied 
Kdoorces  of  the  Dominion,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
people,  I  feel  warranted  in  expressing  the  belief  that  Canada  is 
dMiined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Iq  Jane  ld07  four  centuries  wiU  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
recorded  Euro]>ean  voyage  was  made  to  that  portion  of  the  American 
Continent  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Cana<la.  Although  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  was  bora  in  Venice,  the  crew  was 
EngUsl],  and  the  voyage  was  undertaken  with  the  private  resources 
of  the  merchants  of  an  English  seaport.  The  vessel  was  a  small 
cnft,  "  The  Matthew,"  of  Bristol,  vnik  a  crew  of  eighteen  men* 
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The  commander,  John  Cabot,  with  bis  family,  hat!  established 
self  in  England.  On  the  petition  of  this  John  Cabot  and  his  threij 
sons — LoMis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancia — a  patent  was  grjmted  b] 
Henry  VII.,  dated  March  5,  1-496,  empowering  them  and  those' 
associated  with  them,  at  their  own  expense,  to  discover  any  new 
lands  not  hitherto  claimed  by  any  Christian  monarch,  and  to  take 
them  in  possession  for  England.  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  the 
following  spring.  On  his  voyage  he  discovered  the  American 
Continent,  and  in  three  months  be  returned  with  a  report  of  his 
discovery.  As  an  outcome  of  this  voyage  a  tiotilla  of  four  ships 
with  300  men  was  fitted  out  the  following  year.  The  second 
patent  M'as  granted  in  favour  of  John  Cabot  alone.  There  is  nothing 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  position  he  assumed  on  this  voyage.  The 
credit  of  the  voyage  was  afterwards  claimed  by  his  son  Sebastian, 
who  returned  in  command.  It  has  been  supposed  that  John  Cabot 
may  have  died  at  sea,  as  nothing  is  known  of  his  services  on  this 
second  voyage.  ^N^hat  is  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  Canada  is 
the  first  voyage  of  John  Cabot  in  HUT.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  attributed  to  him  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  on  liis 
first  voyage ;  modern  inquiry  rejects  this  view,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  all  who  have  diUgently  examined  this  subject  that  the 
landfall  of  John  Cabot  of  June  24,  1197,  was  on  the  most  eastern 
point  of  Cape  Breton,  now  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  in 
1498,  with  which  the  name  of  Sebastian,  the  captain,  is  generally^ 
identified,  the  accepted  opinion  is  that  he  struck  land  at  Lubrado^H 
and  descended  the  coast  southerly  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

I  must  ask  to  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly  to  the  historical 
records,  known,  doubtless,  to  many  who  hear  me.  In  placing  John 
Cabot  first  as  the  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  claim  advanced  in  favour  of  Columbus.  Columbus 
left  Spain  in  ld92  to  reach  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  third  voyage,  in  August  1(98,  that  he  si»hte< 
that  part  of  South  America  not  far  removed  from  the  tern\oi 
now  in  dispute  with  Venezuela.  Thus  Columbus  saw  for  C" 
first  time  the  continent  of  South  America  more  than  a  yea 
after  Cabot  made  his  memorable  discovery,  and  it  does  not  appei 
that  he  (Columbus)  sighted  North  America  proper  on  any  one 
his  voyages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Amerigo  Yespuclus,  aft 
whom  the  Western  Continent  has  been  named.  If  his  own  accounl 
ia  trustworthy,  Vespucius  reached  America  eighteen  da>s  befoi 
Columbus.    According  to  Humboldt  and  others,  the  opinion  Is  that] 
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or  Cape  Race  is  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  and  n©ar  Capo  Clear 
is  tho  Harbour  Valentia ;  the  one  is  the  most  easterly  port  of  America, 
the  other  is  the  moBt  westerly  port  of  Europe.  They  are  distant  from 
Mcb  other  about  1,040  miles 

At  the  present  time  ocean  steamers  generally  carry  both  freight  and 
pMungers,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  like  what  are  termed  mixed 
tnins  on  railways.  These  mixed  trains  are  employed  to  serve  localities 
where  there  is  not  Bufficient  passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  require  the 
nmning  of  separate  trains. 

On  rsdiways  doing  a  large  business  the  traffic  ts  properly  classiiied — 
Eli  traini  are  run  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  only,  whilst  slow  trains 
are  need  to  convey  heavy  freight.  A  similar  classification  of  ocean  traffic 
may  bo  snggosted.  Freight  will  naturally  go  by  tho  cheapest  mode  ot 
conveyance,  while  passenf^ers  and  inailR  will  sock  the  speediest. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  shape  of  a  steamship,  other  things  being 
equal,  governs  her  speed.  The  shape,  again,  depends  on  the  load  she 
may  be  constructed  to  carry.  If  the  ship  is  required  only  for  mails  and 
pewmigeie.  and  such  voyages  as  need  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  she 
may  be  constructed  on  a  model  both  sharp  and  light,  auJ  thus  be  capable 
of  running  more  rapidly  thau  if  built  to  carry  heavy  and  bulky  loads.  A 
tteaxnobip  for  heavy  loads  may  be  compared  to  a  dray  horse,  whilst  one 
made  specially  for  passengers  and  rapid  transit  may  resemble  a  race  horse ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  the  less  weight  carried  the  more  speed  will  be  made. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  speed  of  ocean  steamships 
mif^t  be  considerably  increased  when  constnicted  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  distance  between  St.  John's  (Newfoundland)  and  Valentia  is  not 
much  more  thau  half  tho  distance  between  liverpool  and  New  York,  and 
hence  about  half  the  quantity  of  coal  and  supplies  would  be  required  for 
the  pMBOge  between  the  former  points. 

U  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  steamship  constructed  speoially  to 
run  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
pMseogers  and  mails,  with  such  light  express  matter  as  usually  goes  by 
paMen^r  trains,  would  attain  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  existing  ocean 
steamers, 

A  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  is  thought  to  be  quite 
ponible ;  the  distance  between  V^alentia  and  tit.  John's  is  1,640  miles. 
At  the  assumed  rate  the  ocean  passage  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
hundred  hours.  .... 

Having  shown  that  by  shortening  the  ocean  passage  across  the  Allantio 
lo  a  miniMum,  the  time  of  transit  between  the  great  centres  of  business 
in  Europe  and  America  can  be  very  greatly  reduced  ;  so  much  so.  indeed, 
that  a  rea»onable  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  entire  mail  matter 
jMSsing  between  the  two  Continents  may  eventually  be  attracted  to  the 
new  route,  it  may  be  well  now  to  inquire  what  portion  of  passengers 
may  be  expected  to  travel  over  it 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  already  abundance  of  passenger  traffic 
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Among  the  navigators  who  succeeded  Cabot  we  are  told  that, 
Cortes  R^l  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  But  probably 
that  honour  belonf,'3  to  Donys,  of  Houfleur,  who  in  1006  made  a 
map  of  those  waters.  Wo  have  also  a  record  of  discoveries  b] 
Verrazzanno  and  others.  Jacques  Cartior,  so  well  remembered  it^ 
Canada,  made  his  first  trip  iu  1587,  his  last  in  1543.  This  French 
navigator  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  established  the  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  Canado,  as  it  was  long  afterwards  known,  and  from  j 
which  the  Dominion  took  its  name.  ^i 

In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  crossed  the  ocean  to  Newfound-^^ 
land,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    One  of  his  three  small  vessels  fom^dered  near  Cape 
Breton,  not  many  leagues  from  the  landfall  of  Cabot,  when  the 
commander  and  all  hands  perished.  fl 

Champlain,  the  founder  of  tlie  city  of  Quebec,  made  eleven 
voyages  between  1603  and  liiSS.  This  date  maybe  described  as 
the  approximate  period  when  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantio  had 
become  an  ordinary  matter. 

The  first  Colony  of  Englishmen  landed  in  New  England  Novem- 
ber 1620.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  and  many  ships 
were  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  service.  The  English  ships 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  a  statistit 
return,  numbered  1,368;  compaied  with  modem  vessels  they 
of  small  .size,  the  largest  did  not  exceed  157  tons. 

England  and  Scotland  united  to  form  Great  Britain  in  1707, 
the  union  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  conuneroo.  As  ti 
advanced,  the  size  and  accommodation  of  the  ships  were  incn 
The  eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  British  maritime  expec 
Lions,  and  the  development  of  the  Colonitis  and  shipping. 
ocean  was  traversed  by  lleets  of  sailing  ships  to  the  second  quarter' 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  new  power  was  brought  into  use, 
which  completely  revolutionised  the  means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  navigating  every  ocean. 

Early  in  the  century  some  progress  had  been  made  in  applyingfl 
steam  to  navigation,  but  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  rivers,  estuariesj™ 
and  inleoid  waters.    It  was  through  the  enterprise  of  Canadian  mer- 
chants that  the  ocean  was  first  crossed  by  steam  power.     The  first 

ocean-going  steam  vessel  was  constructed  at  the  city  of  Quebec.    It 

was  built  by  a  joint-stock  company,  the  designer  being  Mr.  Jam 
Goudio,  a  native  of  the  city,  of  Scottish  descent,  who  died  only  fo 
years  ago.    The  vessel  was  luu»cLed  in  the  spring  of  16^)1,  will 
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more  than  ordinary  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  tho  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Ayhncr)  and  a  largo  concourse  of  citizens,  the  band 
of  the  82nd  Regiment  being  also  present.  The  vessel  was  named 
the  "  Royal  William,"  after  William  IV.,  then  on  the  throne.  Her 
dimensions  were  :  1 IG  feet  l(eel,  176  feet  over  all ;  beam  27  feet  4 
inches;  width  over  paddle-boxes  43  feet  10  inches,  between  paddle- 
boxes  2B  feet ;  depth  of  bold  17  feet  9  inches ;  draught  14  feet.  She 
had  three  masts,  schooner  rigged;  measurement  1,870  tons,  and 
AceommodatioQ  for  sixty  passengers.  She  was  towed  to  Montreal 
to  receive  her  machineiT,  and  made  several  trial  voyages  to  Halifax 
and  Boston.  She  left  Quebec  for  London  on  August  5, 3833,  called 
at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  to  receive  coal,  resumed  her  voyage  on 
Angost  18,  and  nrrived  with  her  passengers  and  cargo  Fafely  at 
(tmvesend  on  the  Thames,  in  twenty-five  days.  On  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  she  encountered  terrible  gales,  through  which  one  of 
her  engines  was  disabled.  This  steamship  afterwards  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  was  renamed  the 
"iBabella  Beounda." 

A  claim  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  tho  United  States  that  the 
"Savannah/' built  at  New  York,  and  launched  August  22,  1818, 
Was  the  first  ocean  steamship.  Investigation  has  estabhshed  tliat 
the  vessel  in  question  was  a  sailing  ship,  to  which  was  added  shift- 
log  paddle-wheels  capable  of  being  driven  by  an  engine  placed  on  deck. 
The  paddle-wheels  were  so  contrived  that  they  could  bo  folded  up  on 
dock  and  lowered  into  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  in  calm  weather,  and 
igain  folded  on  deck  when  the  wind  rose,  or  when  the  sea  was  rough. 
The  vessel  had  no  capacity  for  carrying  coal ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  coal  was  used,  one  authority  stating  that  the  fuel  burnt 
Wa«  wood.  The  recent  publication,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Washington,  of  the  log  of  this  vessel  on  her  trip  to  Europe,  has 
eompletely  swept  away  the  claim  that  this  ship  was  propelled  by 
lisam  across  the  Atlantic.  The  record  states  that  on  the  whole 
TQyago,  which  extended  over  20  days  U  hours,  steam  was  used 
in  the  aggregate  ^  duys  8  hours  only.  That  is  to  say,  she  was 
Ibr  627  bom's  propelled  by  wind  alone,  on  a  voyage  of  707  hours, 
the  makeshift  ptiddle-wheeld  being  all  this  time  folded  up  on  deck  ! 
iTbs  "  Savannah  *'  did  not  carry  a  single  passenger.  On  her  return 
ige  to  America  she  was  propelled  wholly  by  wind.  On  her 
imrrival  the  steam-engine  and  the  primitive  paddles  were  entirely 
fetQOvad,  and  tho  vessel  resumed  her  character  as  a  sailing  ship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "  Royal  William,*'  of  Quebec, 
t^rae  the  first  ocean  steamship  to  carry  passengers ;  indeed,  the  first 
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ocean  steamship  oouBtructed.  The  fact  is  so  well  ostablishod,  that  the 
Dominion  Parliament  ordered  a  memorial  plate,  rcconling  the  event, 
to  be  placed  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  hbrary  of  the  ParUament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa.  It  was  unveiled  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates  present  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  hold  at  Ottawa  on  June  28,  1804.  The  inscriptioxi 
testifies  that  the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam  i)Ower 
was  wholly  constructed  in  Canada,  and  navigated  to  England  in 
1883,  thus  placing  on  indisputable  record  that  the  *'  Royal  William  " 
was  the  pioneer  of  those  mighty  steamers  which  furnish  the  naval 
strength  of  every  nation,  and,  as  messengers  of  peace  and  commerce, 
traverse  every  ocean. 

This  vessel  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
celebrated  Cunard  flotilla.  Among  the  shareholders  were  Mr, 
(afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Cunard,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
two  brothers.  Sir  Samuel,  a  Canadian  merchant,  born  in  Halifax 
was  a  man  of  much  originality  of  character.  He  rapidly  seized 
the  situation  ;  it  became  plain  to  him  that  the  era  of  sailing 
vessels  was  passing  away,  to  be  succeede<l  by  steamships.  Acting 
upon  this  theory,  after  much  labour  and  negotiation,  be.  associated 
with  Mr.  George  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr,  Da\id  Mclver,  of 
Liverpool,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  British  Government  a 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1838  four 
steamships — the  "Britannia,"  the  "Acadia,**  the  "Caledonia," 
and  "  Columbia  " — certainly  four  significant  names — were  placed 
under  construction.  On  their  completion  they  formed  the  first  of 
the  splendid  vessels  that  constitute  the  Cunard  fleet. 

Independently  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  and  hia 
associates,  the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company 
was  formed  in  the  Mother  Comitry  in  1836  by  British  merchants. 
The  construction  of  the  "  Great  Western  **  was  followed  by  tlie 
"Sinus"  being  chartered  by  tliis  company.  These  two  were  the 
first  steamships  to  cross  the  Atlantic  after  the  "  Royal  William." 
The  "  Sirius  "  left  London  on  April  4, 1838  ;  the  '*  Great  Western  " 
started  from  Bristol  four  days  later.  Both  arrived  at  New  York  oa 
St.  George's  Day,  April  23. 

While  the  honour  of  building  the  first  steamship  in  Europe 
expressly  intended  for  transatlantic  voyages,  and  the  first  actually  to 
cross  the  ocean  from  East  to  West,  unquestionably  belongs  to  Bristol, 
equally  the  honour  of  building  the  first  steamer  to  cross  from  West 
to  East  belongs  to  Quebec.  The  "  Royal  William  "  made  the  first 
passage  five  years  earlier  than  the  "  Great  Western."    She  nevef 
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returned  to  Canada.  Ilaving  been  sold  to  the  Spanish  QoTernment 
she  took  part  in  the  Carlist  war,  then  in  progress,  and  was  the  firfit 
■teamship  from  which  was  fired  a  hostile  shot.  Her  history  is  fully 
recorded  in  Canadian  Parliamentary  documents.  While  we  have 
thns  placed  on  record  the  claims  of  the  oldest  city  of  the  Dominion, 
at  the  same  time  we  yield  all  honour  to  Bristol.  To  that  historic 
city  a  double  debt  is  dne.  Near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Bristol  fitted  out  the  little  craft  which  bore  the  discoverers  of  the 
Western  Continent  across  the  main  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Bristol  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  attempts  to  colonise  the  new 
world ;  in  the  nineteenth  century  Bristol  constructed  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  the  ocean  from  the  shores  of  England. 

The  success  of  the  Canard  Line  needs  no  comment.  For  manyyears 
this  line  carried  the  mails  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston  ; 
subsequently  the  steamers  extended  their  voyages  to  New  York, 
to  which  port  they  still  run.  The  development  of  the  Cunard  Line 
has  been  a  continued  success  from  its  first  inception  to  the  present 
day.  Of  what  other  company  engaged  in  the  movement  of  human 
beings  by  sea  or  land  can  it  be  said  that  in  fifty-six  years  it  has, 
under  Divine  Pro^^dence,  never  lost  the  life  of  a  passenger  ?  A  com- 
parison between  the  "  Britannia,"  the  first  Cunard  ship  launched 
in  1840,  ^sith  the  "  Lucania,"  launched  in  1898  (the  last  addition  to 
the  fleet),  indicates  a  marvellous  advance — the  result  of  gradual 
improvement  in  construction  year  by  year. 

The '*  Britannia  "  was  a  paddle-wheel  steamship  constructed  of 
wood.  The  "Lucania"  is  a  double-screw  steamship  constructed 
of  steel. 


Lffogth  or  the  '*  BriUnnia  "  307  feet 

Tonnagt    „              ..  1.139 

Horn -power              .i  740 

Speed  per  boor  (knots)  8| 


Length  of  the  '*  tuoapia  "  G20  fo«t 
Tonnage    „  „  la.fl.'SO 

Horae-pover  .,  80.000 

Speed  per  hour  (knotft)  31| 


The  "  Britannia  *'  was  designed  to  accommodate  ninety  pos- 
M)gers ;  the  "  Lucania "  to  acconuuodate  000  first-class,  iOO 
SBOand-class,  and  700  to  1,000  third-clnss  passengers. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Cunard  Line  the  transatlantic 
passenger  and  mail  traffic  had  been  carried  by  sailing  packets, 
the  fiistest  sailing  ships  in  the  world ;  but  tliey  were  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  the  new  means  of  transport.  Practically  the 
Cunard  C-ompany  had  no  competitor  for  the  first  nine  years.  The 
Collins  Line,  heavily  subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government, 
edttmenced  operations  in  1849,  the  Inman  Line  in  1851.  The  former 
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met  with  serious  disasters,  and  collapsed  in  1858.      Tbe  latter  h 
been  successful,  and  under  another  name  is  still  actively  employed, 
The  White  Star  Line  did  not  enter  into  the  transatlantic  steamahi 
trade  until  1870.    In  that  ycar^  their  first  steamship,  the  "  Oceanic, 
was  launched.     She  was  speedily  followed  by  other  ships,  in  all  of 
which  many  improvements  were  introduced  conducive  to  tbe  com- 
fort of  the  passengers.     Tho  "  Britannic  *'  and  *'  Germanic  "  were 
added   in    1874-5  ;  both  ships  soon  became  great  favourites  with 
Atlantic  travellers.     The  "  Teutonic "  was  launched  in  lb89,  and 
the  '* Majestic"  in  1890,  both  superb  Tessels,   and  it   may  be 
affirmed  that  the  enterprise  of  the  White  Star  Company,  and  Uie 
skill  and  foresight  exorcised  in  every  department  of  their  sen'ice, 
have  done  much  to  bring  the  comfoi't,  speed,  and  safety  of  ocean 
travelling  up  to  the  high  standard  it  has  now  reached. 

I  have  merely  referred   to  a  f&w  of  the  leading  lines  of  ocean 
steauiers  plying  regularly  across  the  Atlantic.     By  the  statistical 
returns  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three  regular  lines  in  the  trans-     i 
atlantic  trade,  comprising  105  steamships,  ranging  from  2,000  ic^U 
10,000  gross  tonnage,  and  varying  in  speed  from  ten  to  twenty-two     , 
Itnots  an  hour. 

Thirteen  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  sailing  of  the  first 
Cunard  ship  before  efforts  were  made  to  create  an  independent  line 
for  the  St.  Lawrence.     In  1851  the  Canadian  Government  call 
for  tenders  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  screw  steamers,  th- 
feasibility  of  the  propeller  being  then  fwWy  established.     The  con- 
tract was  given  to  a  Glasgow  firm,  but  as  it  failed  to  give  satisfac 
tion,  the  Canadian  Executive  again  threw  the  contract  open  to  com- 
petition.      The  firm  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Hugh)  Allan  had  two 
vessels,  the  "Canadian'*  and  the  "Indian,"  which  had  been  on- 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Crimean  war 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  him.      Two  additional  vessels,  the 
"North   American"   and  the   *' Anglo-Saxon,"  were   immediatcl 
placed  under  construction.    With  these  four  vessels  the  Uno  went 
into  operation  in  1856,  to  bo  supplemented  as  time  advanced  by  the 
large  tieot  of  ships  of  which  it  is  to-day  composed. 

Since  that  date  other  Canadian  lines  have  been  formed  whicli/l 
do  not  call  for  special  mention.  There  are  in  all  twelve  dififerent 
lines  of  steamers  plying  from  the  St.  Lawrence  regularly  across 
the  Atlantic,  supplomentod  by  steamers,  known  as  **  tramps," 
running  at  irregular  periods.  Thus  the  first  essay  of  the 
"Royal  William"  has  step  by  step  led  to  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  ocean  steamship  navigation.    We  have  now  reached  a 
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period  ivben  further  advancement,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concemedi 
has  to  be  considered,  for  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  ocean 
marine  connecting  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country  is  not 
up  to  date,  and  that  it  has  made  little  or  no  advance  since 
the  SS.  "Panaian"  of  the  Allan  line  was  launched  fifteen  years 

The  addresses  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  delivered 
before  the  members  of  this  Institute  by  diBtinguished  writers  on 
Culoniol  expansion  and  Imperial  unity,  all  point  to  the  claim  which 
Uio  development  of  ocean  highways  makes  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  view  of  the  interests  affecting 
the  whole  Empire  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  these  addresses, 
the  importance  of  improving  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  possessions  and  the  seat  of  Empire 
in  these  island.^  is  self-evident.  Tho  fullest  inter-Colonial  and  Im- 
perial relationship  being  recognised  as  a  necessity,  wo  may  profitably 
consider  the  various  attainable  means  which  present  themselves  to 
our  examination.  From  every  direction  we  may  be  impressed  with  the 
great  problem — the  Unity  of  tho  Empire ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
continue  to  entertain  this  feeling  merely  as  a  sentiment ;  we  must 
leave  the  domain  of  theory  for  that  of  practice,  and  proceed  to 
aaoertain  what  h  within  our  grasp.  In  considering  the  ocean  high- 
ways, that  across  the  Atlantic  naturally  comes  to  our  attention  first, 
and  independently  of  the  possibility  of  extending  the  connection  to 
Australasia  or  to  India,  the  transatlantic  service  rises  in  importance 
as  ve  recognise  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  passage  as  satisfactory 
ai  possible,  so  that  people  of  industrious  habits  m  the  congested 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  find  relief  by  overflowing  to 
another  part  of  Her  Majesty's  wide  domain,  and  with  ease  reach 
the  wheat  fields,  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  likewise  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  the  surplus  products  of  the  pasture 
lands,  the  orchards,  and  gardens  of  Canada  to  the  consumers  who 
remain  in  the  old  land, 

Qreat  advance  has  been  made  during  late  years  in  the  improve- 
ment of  steamships,  in  their  speed  and  safety,  in  the  conveyance  of 
poasengers  with  comfort,  and  in  the  apphances  for  preserving 
perishable  products.  Tho  finest  steamships,  with  all  modem  im- 
j)rovementa,  run  regularly  between  England  and  Australasia  by  way 
of  tho  Suez  Canal.  Similar  vessels  are  likewise  to  bo  found  between 
-Liverpool  and  New  York.  With  regard  to  tho  Cana<lian  route  we 
•mrc  forced  to  admit  tliat  at  present  the  ships  engaged  on  it  cannot 
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be  rated  in  the  highest  class,  and  that  the  accommodation  thej 
furnish  demands  improvement. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  in  Canada  that  the  pb^'sioal  obstacles 
which,  until  the  last  half  century,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  liave  been  removed  by  art.  At  an  immense  cost 
a  navigable  channel  baa  thus  been  obtained  from  the  tide  water  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  interior  of  the  Continent  The  distance  to  the 
terminus  of  oar  inland  navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  from  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  is  over  2,000  miles.  In  this  distance  the 
height  of  GOO  feet  is  overcome  by  72  miles  of  canal  and  improved 
water  channels,  Lake  Superior  being  at  that  elevation  above  the 
tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  great  canal  works  have  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  sixk}'  years  ;  tliey  are  now  on  the  eve  of 
completion,  and  will  admit  steamships  drawing  28  feet  as  far  as 
Montreal,  and  vessels  having  a  draught  of  1-1  feet  to  Lake 
Superior.  The  last  lock  completed,  that  between  Lakes  Iluron  and 
Superior,  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  dimensions  being — 
length  900  feet,  width  GO  feet,  depth  20  feet.  The  value  of  this 
important  inland  navigation  for  conveying  cheaply  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,  is  very  great. 

There  are  controlling  circutudtancea  which  affect  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent  similar  to  those  felt  in  Europe. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  resemblance  between  Canada  and  Kussia. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  in  some  particulars 
much  the  same,  and  their  geographical  characteristics  are  not  widely 
dissimilar.  In  Canada  we  have  an  inland  sea— the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence— like  the  Baltic,  oi>en  in  auimner,  bat  in  \Huter  more  or 
loss  obstructed  by  ice  so  as  to  imi)ede  navigation.  The  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTence  are  everywhere  British,  while  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Denmark  share  xvith  Kussia  the  claim  to  the  shorefl 
of  the  Baltic.  Hudson  Bay  in  one  respect  resembles  the  Wiite 
Sea ;  its  shores  are  wholly  Canadian,  as  tlie  shores  of  the  White  Sea 
are  wholly  Russian.  During  a  short  period  in  summer  both  seas 
are  open  to  navigation  ;  although,  in  this  respect,  Hudson  Bay 
possesses  advantages,  the  White  Sea  being  but  a  southern  extension 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  Hudson  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic. 
Both  Canada  and  Russia  experience  extremes  of  climate.  In  some 
parts  of  Canada,  as  in  Russia,  summer  heat  is  excessive,  and  a  low 
temperature  prevails  in  winter.  The  variation  in  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  localities  is  very  much  more  marked  in  Canada  than  in 
Russia,  owing  to  the  moderating  effect  of  the  two  oceans  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Pomlnioni  and  the  ameliorating  infiuencea 
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exercised  by  the  immense  lakes  of  fresh  water  ia  many  localities  In 
the  interior  of  Canada — iuHuences  which  are  absent  iu  Russia— and 
thus  we  have  in  Canada  greater  varieties  of  climate,  and  larger  areas 
of  country  suitable  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

There  is  one  especial  feature  in  which  Canada  dilTers  from  Russia, 
which  confers  upon  the  Dominion  great  benefit,  aa  will  readily  bo 
acknowledged.  Russia  has  no  &ce  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  to  give  access  to  the  high  seas.  The  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  is  closed  in  winter,  and  the  ice  bound  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  seldom  open.  If  the  return  of  winter  closes  the  Canadian 
ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  affluents,  fortunately  the  open 
porta  of  the  maritime  provinces  olTor  free  access  to  the  Atlantic  at 
all  times  of  the  yeair.  The  best  known  of  the  Atlantic  harbours 
connected  by  railway  with  the  interior  are  St.  Andrews,  St.  John^ 
Halifax,  Louisburg,  and  Sydney.  The  last-named  are  the  nearest 
to  Europe.  There  are  few  better  harbours  than  Sydney;  it  is  easy 
of  access  and  egress,  and  capable  of  containing  a  large  niunber  of 
ships  in  safety,  and,  moreover,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Cape  Breton 
coal  fields.  Sydney  has,  however,  its  di'uwbacks ;  the  adjacent  sea 
is  in  the  winter  season  at  times  laden  with  drift  ice,  which  fre- 
quently remains  ontO  late  in  May ;  lai'ge  masses  of  ice  are  some- 
times driven  into  the  harbour  at  this  season. 

LouLsbnrg,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America,  is  advantageously  situated,  but  the  harbour  is  small,  the 
area  of  deep  water  suitable  for  large  vessels  limited,  while  the 
entr&nce  is  contracted,  and  is  held  by  mariners  to  be  open  to  other 
objections. 

Halifax  Harbour  is  described  in  nautical  works  as  "  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  aifording  space  and  depth  of  water  sufficient  for 
any  number  of  the  largest  ships  with  safety.  It  is  easier  of  access 
and  egress  than  any  other  large  harbour  on  the  coast."  There  can 
bu  no  doubt  that  with  a  sufflcient  number  of  automatic  buoys, 
lights,  and  signals,  Halifax  may  be  approached  in  any  weather  at 
any  time,  day  or  night,  with  absolute  safety.  Unlike  New  York, 
Halifax  has  no  intricate  entrance  channel  such  as  that  at  "  Sandy 
Hook,"  impassable  by  Atlantic  liners  at  some  conditions  of  the  tide, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  This  difHeuIty  may  not  be  generally 
known,  aa  in  reporting  the  passages  of  fast  steamers  on  the  New 
York  route,  the  time  of  transit  ia  usually  given  not  from  the  pier  at 
New  Y'ork  to  the  pier  at  Liverpool,  but  from  a  point  outside  of  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  most  westerly  light  on  the  Irish  coast.  This  is  mid- 
leading,  as  the  time  of  making  the  voyage  is  considerably  increased 
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by  difficulty  iu  getting  into  or  out  of  port.  The  writer  on  one 
occasion  spent  along  with  other  passengers  two  niglita  on  board  an 
Atlantic  "greyhound"  in  New  York  Uarbour  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  to  sea  through  the  cause  assigned. 

To  be  classed  as  summer  routes  are  those  followed  by  steam- 
ships to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  whether  they  enter  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence  by  the  passage  known  as  Cabot's  Strait,  to  the 
south-west  of  Newfoundland,  or  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  Two  other  lines  which  have  been 
projected  may  be  placed  iu  the  same  category.  (A)  A  route  across 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  itself,  the  ocean  steamships  terminating 
their  voyage  from  the  east  at  St.  John's,  connecting  with  a  railway 
across  the  island,  and,  by  means  of  a  ferry,  completing  the  connec- 
tion with  the  railways  of  the  Dominion.  (B)  The  project  of  termi- 
nating the  ocean  voyage  at  the  most  suitable  point  in  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle — probably  Chateau  Bay,  on  the  Labrador  coast— and 
following  by  a  proposed  railway  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  While  I  mention  these  as 
possible  routes,  I  am  not  insensible  to  doubts  and  difficulties 
involved  in  both  projects.  The  latter,  whatever  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  would  be  in  requeat  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  mails,  and  available  for  not  more  than  mx  months 
in  the  year.  AVho  can,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  impose  a 
limit  to  the  requirements  that  the  future  will  exact  ?  Other  routes 
have  been  suggested  involving  fewer  difficulties.  A  connection  may 
be  formed  between  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  railway  systems 
of  Canada  at  Gasp^  or  Campbeltown,  at  Dalhousie  or  Bhippig&n, 
at  Mirimichi  or  at  Pictou  ;  but  whatever  the  merits  claimed  for  each 
of  these  localities,  they  all  must  be  classed  as  suumser  routes ;  and 
whatever  the  development  in  future  of  the  summer  routes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it  seems  to  me  not  simply  expedient 
but  most  essential  that  a  harbour  open  aU  the  year  round  should 
bo  selected  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  a  permanent  port  of  tranship- 
ment, and  that  to  this  port  lines  of  the  best  and  swiftest  steamers 
should  be  run  regularly  all  the  year  round.  Tbere  aro  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  tho  selection  of  Halifax  (N.S.)  as 
the  Dominion  terminus  of  a  line  of  eteamera  to  arrive  and  depart  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  year,  summer  and  winter. 
Halifax  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  coiul  fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
it  is  the  station  of  the  British  North  Atlantic  squadron,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  headquarters  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
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BritiBh  North  America.  The  British  and  Canadian  GoTernments 
liare  invited  tenders  for  a  line  of  first  class  steamers  of  the  '*  Ten- 
tonic"  type,  on  the  condition  that  they  run  once  a  week  from 
Halifax  in  winter  and  once  a  week  from  Quebec  in  summer.  I 
respectfully  submit  the  view  that  in  my  huml>le  jmlgmcnt  incon- 
venience will  result  from  the  enforced  change  of  destination  every 
half  year,  and  that  it  will  bo  more  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
in  place  of  establishing  a  weekly  line  from  Halifax  during  half  the 
year«  to  place  on  the  Hahfax  route  a  fijrtnightly  line  to  run  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  yoAr,  and,  us  now  proposed,  to  place  in 
operation  a  weekly  line  of  fast  ateamera  from  Quebec  during  the 
Bnmmer.  This  an*angement  would  extend  to  Quebec  the  same 
accommodation  for  paflsengora  and  mails  as  is  now  contemplated,  i,f, 
it  would  give  a  weekly  line  during  the  open  navigation  of  tlie  St. 
Lawrence,  and  it  would  remove  the  inconvenience  of  suspending  all 
direct  connection  between  Halifax  nnrl  fJreat  Britain  during  half 
the  year.  There  would,  in  the  aggregate,  he  an  equal  number  of 
passages  in  each  year  to  and  from  Halifax,  but  they  would  be 
extended  over  twelve  in  place  of  six  months.  This  fortnightly  line 
of  first  class  steamers  from  the  port  of  Halifax  would  satisfy  all 
present  requirements.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  line  were  well 
established,  traflic  would  so  increase  that  more  frequent  steamers 
would  at  an  early  date  be  demanded,  and  before  many  years  a 
v<wkly  line  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  would  be  required  in  addi- 
\Uon  to  the  weekly  line  from  Quebec  during  the  open  season.  Theae 
re  merely  my  individual  \'iews,  which  I  submit  with  all  defer- 
■noe. 

One  of  the  national  objects  held  in  prominence  in  locating  the 
intercolonial  Railway  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  influence  it  might  hereafter  exercise  in  developing  the 
Coiaiection  with  Newfoundland,  The  theory  was  advanced  that  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  between  the  mainland  and  Newfoundland  could 
bo  crossed  by  ferry  steamers,  and  the  island  itself  traversed  by 
,imilway  from  east  to  west,  with  the  terminus  at  the  harbour  of  St. 
'John's,  and  that  from  St.  John's  swift  steamers  would  ply  ncrosa 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  make  tlie  quickest  passage.  It 
Was  hopefnlly  considered  that  the  establishment  of  this  roate  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails  might,  in  the  not  distant 
ittrre.  command  sufficient  trafHc  to  sustain  a  daily  line  of  steamers 
18  tlie  ocean.  The  theory  of  including  Newfoundland  in  the 
soheme  of  intercommunication  by  the  construction  of  a  railway 
that  island— a  continuation  as  it  were  of  the  Intercolonial 
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line  from  Quebec— also  embraced  the  prospect  of  Newfoundlan< 
becoming  part  of  the  Dominion.  At  this  date  the  projected  line 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  less  visionary  than  it  appeared  to  many 
thirty  years  ago.  Some  advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  the 
direction  indicated,  Ne\vfoundland  has  herself  awakened  to  the  spirit 
of  progress,  and  has  entered  upon  a  policy  of  railway  cunptruction. 
A  few  more  years  may  accomplish  results  not  hitherto  regarded  as 
feasible  except  by  a  few  hopeful  minds. 

As  everything  relating  to  the  Atlantic  steamship  service  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  highway  from  the  mother  land  to 
Canada,  and  through  the  Dominion  to  Australasia  and  India,  is  of 
interest,  I  ask  permission  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  first 
report  (1865)  made  by  the  wTitor  when  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Governments  to  conduct  the  exploration  and  surveys 
for  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  They  represent  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  that  day  ; — 

Newfoundland,  a  largo  island  off  the  mainland  of  North  America,  and 
Ireland  off  the  European  coast,  resemble  each  other  in  being  similar 
outlying  portions  uf  the  ContlneDts  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
FoaBibly  they  may  have  a  more  important  Bimilarity  and  relationship 
through  the  remarkable  geographical  position  which  they  hold  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  the  great  centres  of  population  and  commcrco  in 
Europe  and  America. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  Atlantic  will  show  that,  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  the  ocean  can  be  epanned  by  the  shortest  line. 

Ireland  is  sopurated  from  England  and  Scotland  by  the  Iriah  Channel ; 
Newfoundland  iu  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Already  railways  have  reached  the  western  coaBt 
of  Ireland,  and  brought  it  within  sixteen  hours  of  the  British  capital. 
Were  it  possible  to  introduce  the  locomotive  into  Newfoundland,  and 
establish  steam  communication  between  it  and  the  cities  of  America,  a 
route  would  be  created  from  Continent  to  Continent,  having  the  ocean 
passage  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  route  would  not  be  open  for  traffic  throughout  the  whole  year. 
During  certain  months  the  direct  course  of  steamers  would  he  so  impeded 
by  floating  ice  that  it  could  not  with  certainty  or  safety  bo  traversed.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  route  has  sufficient  advautofpea 
wliilst  open,  to  recommend  its  establishment  and  use  during  probably  not 
more  than  seven  months  of  the  year 

The  track  of  steamers  from  the  British  coast  to  New  York,  and  to  all 
points  north  of  New  York,  passes  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  cithcx  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south.  The  most  nsmd  course,  however,  is  to  the  south  of 
both  islands.  Vessels  bound  westerly  moke  for  Cape  Race,  on  the  ttoulh- 
easterty  coast  of  Kewfoimdland,  whilst  those  bound  easterly  make  Cape 
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Clear.  Near  Cap©  Raco  is  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  aud  near  Cape  Clear 
is  the  Harbour  Valeiitia ;  the  oiio  is  ihe  most  easterly'  port  of  Ainorica, 
the  other  is  the  raoBt  westerly  port  of  Europe.  They  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  1,040  tuiles 

At  the  present  tune  ocean  steamers  generally  carry  both  freight  and 
pMeeogers,  and  in  thU  respect  they  are  liho  what  are  termed  mixed 
trains  on  railways.  These  mixed  trains  are  employed  to  serve  localities 
wh«re  there  is  not  gufflcient  passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  require  the 
rumung  of  separate  trains. 

On  railways  doing  a  large  bnsinesB  the  traffic  ia  properly  classified — 
last  trains  are  run  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  only,  whilst  slow  trains 
ar«  used  to  oonvey  heavy*  freight.  A  similar  classiBcation  of  ocean  traffic 
may  be  suggested.  Freight  will  naturally  go  by  the  cheapest  mode  ot 
conv«-yanccs  while  passengers  and  mails  vnW  seek  the  speediest. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  the  shape  of  a  steamship,  other  things  being 
e«2aal,  governs  her  speed.  The  shape,  again,  depends  on  the  load  she 
may  be  constructed  to  carry.  If  the  ship  is  requhred  only  for  mails  and 
ptHftngrm.  and  such  voyages  as  need  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  she 
may  be  constructed  on  a  model  both  sharp  and  light,  and  thus  be  capable 
of  nmning  more  rapidly  than  if  built  to  carry  heavy  and  bulky  loads.  A 
Bteamsliip  for  heavy  loads  may  be  compared  to  a  dray  horse,  whilst  one 
made  specially  for  passengers  and  rapid  transit  may  resemble  a  race  horse ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  the  less  weight  carried  the  more  speed  nill  be  made. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  speed  of  ocean  steamships 
might  be  considerably  increased  when  constnictcd  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  distance  between  St.  John's  (Newfoundland)  and  Valentia  is  not 
mnch  more  than  half  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and 
h«t3ce  about  half  the  quantity  of  coal  and  suppUos  would  be  required  for 
ths  passage  between  the  former  points. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  steamship  constructed  specially  to 
run  between  Bt.  John's  and  Valentia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
pa«MOgerft  and  mails,  with  such  light  express  matter  as  usually  goes  by 
pMuager  trains,  would  attain  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  existing  ocean 
stAamers. 

A  rate  of  dxteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  is  thought  to  be  quite 
possible;  the  distance  between  Valentia  and  St.  John's  is  1,640  miles. 
At  the  assumed  rate  tlie  ocean  passage  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
hundred  hours 

Ha%-ing  shown  that  by  shortening  the  ocean  passage  across  the  Atlantio 
to  a  mintmum,  the  time  of  transit  between  the  groat  centres  of  business 
in  Europe  and  America  can  be  very  greatly  reduced  ;  ao  much  »o,  indeed, 
that  a  reasonable  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  entire  mail  matter 
passing  between  the  two  Continents  may  eventually  be  attracted  to  the 
new  route,  it  may  be  well  now  to  inquire  what  portion  of  passengers 
may  be  expected  to  travel  over  it 

it  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  already  abundance  of  passenger  traffic 
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if  the  purely  passenger  rente  under  discussion  possesses  sufficient  attrac- 
tions. To  settle  this  point  the  advantages  and  dieadvantagea  of  the  route 
must  be  fairly  weighed. 

The  obstructions  offered  by  floating  ice  during  several  months  in  the 
year  are  insuperable  while  they  last.  During  this  period  Hali£ui  or  some 
equally  good  port  open  in  winter,  will  be  available. 

The  frequent  transhipments  &om  railway  to  steamship,  and  vice  versa, 
may  be  considered  by  some  an  objection  to  the  route.  For  conveyance  of 
freight  they  certainly  would  be  objectionable ;  but  most  passengers  would 
probably  consider  the  transhipments  agreeable  changes,  as  they  would 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey. 

If;  as  it  has  been  shown,  this  route  would  reduce  the  time  between 
London  and  New  York  some  three  or  four  days,  and  bring  Toronto  one- 
third  nearer  Liverpool  (in  time)  than  New  York  is  now ;  if  it  would  give 
the  merchant  in  Chicago  his  English  letters  four  or  five  days  earlier  than 
he  has  ever  yet  received  them  ;  if  it  be  pOBsiblo  by  this  proposed  route  to 
lift  the  mails  in  London  and  lay  them  down  in  New  Orleans  in  less  time 
than  they  have  ever  reached  New  York,  then  it  surely  possesses  advan- 
tages which  must  eventually  establish  it,  not  simply  as  an  Intercolonial, 
but  rather  as  an  Intercontinental,  line  of  communication. 

These  are  purely  commercial  considerations,  and,  however  important 
they  may  be  as  such,  the  statesman  will  readily  perceive  in  the  project 
advantages  of  another  kindt  It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  extend 
to  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  to  the  other  provinces  of  British  America,  the 
benefits  of  rapid  intercommunication.  It  will  probably  accord  with 
Imperial  policy  to  foster  the  shipping  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  encourage  the 
building  up  of  such  a  fleet  of  swift  steamers  as  a  daily  line  across  the 
ocean  would  require.  It  must  surely  be  important  to  the  Empire  to 
secure  in  perpetuity  the  control  of  the  great  highway  between  the  two 
Continents.  It  must  be  equally  her  policy  to  develop  the  resources  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  these  Colonies,  and  to  bind  more  closely,  by 
ties  of  mutual  benefit,  the  friendly  relationship  which  happily  exists 
between  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  will  venture  the  remark  that  to-day  the  opinions  expresaed 
in  those  paxagraphs  will  meet  with  less  incredulity  than  in  many 
quarters  they  were  regarded  thirty-one  years  back.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  writer  was  bold  enough  to  express  the  opinion  that 
a  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  for  steamships  specially 
constructed  for  speed  might  be  assumed  to  be  vdthin  the  range  of 
practicability.  This  view  was  at  the  time  considered  exceedingly 
sanguine  and  visionary.  Now,  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
demand  a  speed  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  Government 
has  advertised  for  tenders  for  a  weekly  steamship  service  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  for  ten  years  to  come,  the  teuders  ior 
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which  are  to  bo    received    to-morrow,  June   10.      Let  me  read 
Clauses  10  and  11  of  the  conditions  : — 

10.  The  vessels  emploved  to  be  built  under  Adauralt^  supervision  and 
in  compliance  with  the  re(iiuremcut^  of  the  Imperial  authorities  respect- 
ing armed  croisers,  and  ettiall  be  of  not  leus  tonnage  than  8,500  gross 
re^ster  tons,  and  when  on  sen-ice  to  maintain  on  the  roimd  trip  from 
port  to  port  across  the  Atlantic  an  avera^  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  honr, 
■nd  to  bo  constructed  of  the  best  materiuls,  and  furnished  and  supplied 
with  suflicient  fuel,  stores,  and  provisions,  tackle  and  all  things  necessary 
lo  enable  them  to  perform  the  voyage  contracted  for,  and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  mails  and  passengers,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  first-class 
mail  and  passenger  steamers,  and  equal  in  equipment  to  the  **  Tcntonic," 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  to  be  manned  with  legally  quaUlied  con'- 
jwtent  officers  and  engineers,  and  a  sufficient  crew  of  able  seamen  and 
other  men,  and  competent  sm'geons. 

11.  Tbo  vessels  shall  each  have  accommodation  for  not  less  than  275 
first  class,  200  second  class,  and  1,000  steerage  passengers,  and  seating 
accommodation  in  the  dining  saloon  for  at  least  275  passengers.  The 
aeeommodatton,  board,  and  attendance  shall  be  e^uol  tu  that  given  to 
passengers  on  the  best  vesaola  plying  Iwtween  New  York  and  Great  Hritain. 

I  have  referred  to  the  division  of  ocoan  traffic  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  would  only  include  passengers,  mails,  and  light  express 
gootls.  Steamships  would  be  specially  constructed  for  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort.  The  second  class  would  comprise  heavy  merchandise, 
for  the  transport  of  which  great  speed  is  not  deemed  essential. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  from  a  merchant  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  letter  which  supports  the  principle 
of  classification  suggested,  a  principle  already  in  part  put  in 
practice  in  some  of  the  newest  and  finest  steamships  constructed  for 
the  passenger  and  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  this  letter : — 

It  i»  a  fact  acknowledged  by  steamboat  owners  throughout  the  world 
that  the  day  ia  passed  when  a  passenger  and  freighting  service  can  be 
combined  with  the  same  ship  (except  with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed 
expreaa  freight).  ^Vhat  is  designated  rough  cargo  merchandise  will  com- 
mand tonnage  without  a  subsidy  under  present  conditions  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  From  a  national  standpoint  the  Governments  of  the  Em- 
pire, Home  and  Colonial,  are  warranted  in  aiding  lines  uf  Btea-mships  by 
axuiiial  subsidies,  in  order  to  estabUsh  national  highways  connecting  the 
Colonioa  with  each  other,  and  each  with  the  Imperial  centre. 

If  my  Australian  correspondent  he  correct,  and  I  can  only  say  ho 
is  a  clear-headed  man  of  business,  perfectly  familiar  with  trade  nnd 
^lupphig)  we  may  look  forward  to  another  important  cljan^'o  if  not 
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a  revolution  in  the  economy  of  ocean  steamships,  and  especially 
the  further  development  of  the  transatlantic  ferry.     Great  progress 
has  certainly  heen  made  since  the  Canadian  "  Royal  William  "  led 
the  way  across  the  ocean  in  1638.     There  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of   steam  vessels.     In  ISIS-  iron 
began  to  be  substituted  for  wood.     Soon  afterwards  the  screw  dis- 
placed the  paddle-wheel.     Compound  engines  were  introduced  in 
1856  and  came  into  general  use  in  1870.    Nine  years  later  steel 
ships  came  into  vogue,  and  in  1888  twin  screws  were  first  adopted 
in  Atlantic  liners.     Steamships  have  now  reached  a  degree  of  per- 
fection  httle   dreutued  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  they  make  the 
passage  with  marvellous  speed  and  comfort.     But  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  travellers  between  the  two  continents  has  now  become  so  striking, 
that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  shortening  the  time  of 
transit  from  shore  to  shore.     We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  meeting  the  demand  by  every  means  in  onr 
power,  by  making  provision  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  mails  precisely  as  has  long  been  practised  on  railways,  leaving 
ordinary  merchandise  to  be  carried  by  less  speedy  means  of  transit. 
It  is,  likewise,  our  duty  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  practicable 
to  redaoe  the  time  of  transit  by  adopting  new  routes  across  the 
ocean.     We  have  only  to  look  at  the  growth  of  traffic,  and  the 
volume  it  has  already  attained,  to  satisfy  ua  that  the  transatlantic 
ferry  has  not  yet  reached  a  finality.   According  to  estimates  furnished 
me  by   the   Dominion    Statistician,   there    cannot    be    less   than 
760,000  persona  travelling  yearly  between  Europe  and  America, 
giving  an  average  of  fully  14,000  every  week  for  the  whole  year,  but 
we  all  know  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  persons  cross  the 
ocean  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  the  summer  average 
must    be  much    higher    than    14,000    weekly.     This  enormous 
passenger  traffic  is  not  diminishing,  it  is  steadily  increasing  as  im- 
proved facilities  are  provided  for  it.     We  are  warranted,  therefore, 
in  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  for  the  highest  class  of  steamships, 
established  on  the  shortest  practicable  ocean  route,  abundance  of 
traffic  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  t&cQ  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  transatlantic 
service,  who  will  venture  to  predict  that  no  further  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future  ?  Sixty  years  ago  our  fathers  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  dictum  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  who  declared 
that  a  voyage  by  steamship  to  the  American  continent  from  Europe 
was  perfectly  chimerical,  and  people  might  as  well  talk  of  making 
a  voyage  to  the  moon.    That  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
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rtktn  of  the  ilay  was  expressed  at  a  public  lecture  in  Liverpool  in 
1886.'  It  was,  however,  disregarded,  the  enterprise  of  British 
mrrchants  triumphed,  and  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
have  sixioe  been  more  than  realised.  There  are  men  then  bom  who 
have  lived  to  see  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ships at  New  York  reach  as  high  as  fifty,  and  at  the  Canadian 
port  of  Montreal  no  leas  than  forty-four,  in  a  single  month. 

I  have  referred  to  several  alternative  rnutea  between  the  Mofclier 
Country  and  Canada,  and  pointed  out  the  high  importance  which 
should  be  attached  to  those  which  nmy  with  perfect  safety  be  used  all 
the  year  round.    Halifax  is  some  GOO  miles  nearer  Great  Britain  than 
New  York,  and  with  the  ordinary  steamer  the  ocean  passage  to  and 
from  Halifax  may  be  made  in  fully  a  day  less  than  the  voyage  to 
or  from  New  York.    Of  the  summer  routes  which  are  iji  use,  or 
have  been  suggested,  that  by  Blacksod  Bay  and  Chateau  Bay  will 
be  found  the  shortest.     Blacksod  Bay  is  described  in  Hoskyn's 
sailing  directions  as  "  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  is  easy  of  access,  and  affords  anchorage  with  space  sufficient 
for  a  large  number  of  vessels ;  it  has  always  been  a  principal  resort 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Btatione<l  on  this  coast,  and  one  for  which 
they  never  hesitated  to  run  in  bad  weather."     Chateau  Bay  is  not 
■0  well  known ;  it  is  on  the  Labrador  side  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  is  confined  to  a  few 
fishermen.    The  Admiralty  publications  describe  this  Bay  as  having 
•'  within  it  Henley,  Antelope,  and  Pitt  harbours,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  quite  secure  and  fit  for  large  vessels."     To  establish  a 
line  of  communication  by  this  route  would  involve  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Chateau  Bay  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  about  900 
miles,  at  an  expenditure  of  probably  i^'tJ,000,000.    There  are  other 
considerations   involved.      Man    can    overcome   certain    physical 
obstacles  by  artificial  means,  but  nature  has  imi>osed  climatic  difli- 
cuUies  beyond  human  power  to  remove.     As  a  consequence  of  tho 
latter  this  route  could  only  be  used  for  six   months  in  the  year. 
This  limitation  will  adversely  affect  the  consideration  of  this  roi.t ', 
ft&d  I  refer  to  it  merely  as  a  {possible  summer  line  of  travel,  by  which 
the  Atlantic  could  be  crossed  on  its  shortest  span.    From  Blacksod 
ly  to  Chateau  Bay  the  distance  is  but  1,55-1  miles,  or  about  half 
le  distance  from  Liiverpool  to  New  York.     It  is  true  that  this  route 
[voold  only  be  open  in  summer,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  every. 

*  S«e  remarks  by  Commiflsary- General  Lartlncr  (son  of  the  diatinguisbtd 
ittttl  and  by  the  Author  of  the  Paper  in  course  of  the  discusiiioD,  pp.  42tf 
and  439,  ID  explanatiou  of  above  statcm«Dt. 
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line  liy  the  Gulf  and  Hiver  St.  Lawrence,  a  fuct  which  addfl 
immensely  to  the  importance  of  the  route  available  evei-y  month  in 
tlie  year  by  way  of  the  open  port  of  Halifax.  Thia  much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  summer  rout«  via  Blacksod  and  Chateau  Uays-^H 
if  established  it  would  during  the  season  it  would  be  open  to  traflS^I 
render  it  possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  port  to  port  in  three 
days,  and  it  would  bring  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  within  about 
five  days'  travel  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  ocean  highway  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  Canada,  and  the  extreme  desirability  of  rendering  the  passage 
short,  as  safe,  and  as  convenient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  not 
summer  only,  but  all  the  year  round.     If  we  recognise  the  centn 
position  occupied  by  Canada  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  India,  it  is  ob\*iou8  that  a  fast  sen-ice  on  the  Atlantic  is 
but  the  prelude  to  an  Imperial  sernce  from  the  British  Isles,  by  way. 
of  Canada,  to  the  most  distant  possessions  in  both  bemisphcrci 
Already  a  beginning  has  been  made   in   the  development  of  tl 
ocean  highway  of  the  Pacific  by  placing  two  excellent  steamshij 
(in  the  route  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney  forming  a  monthly 
line,  a  small  subsidy  being  granted  by  the  Governments  of  Ci 
and  New  South  Wales. 

Another  route  on  the  Pacific  has  been  opened  up  by  the  establishiij 
mcnt  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Empress  Line  bt'twe< 
Canada  and  Asia.     This  hne  consists  of  three  magnificent  si 
steamships,  cn.ch  of  nearly  O.OCX)  tons  gross,  with  twin  screws  an< 
two  seta  of  triple-expansion  engines  developing  10,000  horso-powei 
The   speed  attained   is  about   18   knots.     These   steamships   ai 
assisted  by  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  (lovermnents,  and  are  own* 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Few  whose  opinions  arc  of  value  fail  to  recognise  that  trade  anc 
commerce  play  a  most  importnnt  part  in  the  expansion   of  the 
Empire^  and  that  no  policy,  however  consistently  earned  out,  tends 
more  to  its  consolidation  than  wise  efforts  to  eiimulate  an  increua^ 
of  commerce  by  supplying  the  freest  and  best  means  of  oom^^| 
munication. 

If  the  mail  service  on  the  several  great  ocean  highways  b« 
properly  developed  and  permanently  established  on  a  sound  and 
liberal  basis,  I  can  see  nothmg  to  prevent  the  time  of  transit 
between  London  and  Australia  being  reduced  to  twenty-five  days, 
and  between  London  and  Yokohama  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  daya^H 
Already  by  the  existing  partially  improved  means  of  communicatioi^^ 
via  Canada  the  mails  have  been  delivered  in  London  from  Yoko- 
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bama  in  tiscnty  (lays  uino  hours,  that  13  to  say  in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  by  the  old  route  via  the  Suez  Canal,  the  prescribed 
official  time  of  transit  having  been  forby-three  days. 

I  have  not  specially  referred  to  the  proposed  Pacific  Cable.  I 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  Bubinarine  telegraph  connecting 
■Canada  with  Australasia  is  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  that,  quite 
apart  from  its  value  to  the  Empire  as  a  means  of  instantaneous 
communication,  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  success  of  steam- 
ahip  service. 

The  coming  year  "will  bo  memorable  in  Canadian  history  in  con- 
nection with  three  remarkable  events,  each  appealing  to  public 
attention,  associated,  as  they  are,  with  the  subject  I  have  imper- 
fectly brought  to  your  notice. 

1.  On  July  1, 1897,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Dominion  attained  its  political  being  will  be  celebrated.  During 
these  thirty  years  the  people  of  Canada,  with  the  fullest  faith  in  the 
principle  of  rapid  and  easy  communication,  have  established  railways 
from  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic  to  British  Columbia 
on  the  PaciBc.  This  work  has  been  accomplishod  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties of  magnitude  at  an  enormous  expenditure,  but  it  was  felt  to 
be  indispensable  in  the  national  interest.  The  effect  of  the  creation 
of  the  Dominion  has  been  to  bring  into  intimate  pohtical  relation- 
ship provinces  hitherto  disconnected  and  separated  by  physical 
obetiujleB  as  well  as  by  hostile  tariflTs,  and  to  constitute  these  different 
communities  of  different  origins  into  one  people  with  common 
sentiments  and  national  aims.  The  material  effect  has  been  to 
change  the  face  of  the  wild  continental  wilderness  of  the  central 
plains  80  that  it  may  become  the  home  of  millions  of  happy  and 
prosperous  British  subjects  in  place  of  being  the  haunts  of  the 
savage  and  wild  animals. 

a.  If  our  gracious  Sovereign  be  spared  to  us  next  year,  and  we 
ail  trust  her  reign  may  be  long  continuetl,  we  will  celebrate  the 
sixtietli  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  her  sovereignty.  Her 
Majesty's  reign  will  then  have  extended  over  double  the  number  of 
ypars  of  the  political  life  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  she  will 
have  reigned  a  longer  period  than  any  other  British  monarch.  The 
Victorian  age  has  witnessed  vast  strides  in  the  extension  and 
unification  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  remarkable  m  every  sense. 
In  no  other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
so  much  advance  in  material  and  moral  progress.  It  bos  not  been 
entirely  free  from  war,  but  war  has  not  been  its  prevailing  feature. 
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It  has  to  a  larga  cxtcut  been  an  ago  of  peac« ;  science,  thongliC^ 
invention,  and  industry  have  had  full  away,  and  their  products  are 
seen  everywhere  on  sea  and  land.     The  sphere  of  trade  has  been 
extended  and  enlarged,  education  has  been  general,  and  missionary 
efifort  has  gone  forth  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

In  the  Quecn*8  happy  reign  we  can  record  countless  reforms  an^^J 
applications  of  science  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human™ 
family — postal  improvement,  telegraphy,  photography,  cheap  print- 
ing, telephones,  railways,    ocejin    steamships,   submarine    cables, 
lighting  and  locomotion  by  electricity,  and  the  thousand  uses  to^ 
which  science  is  applied  in  every  day  life.     They  all,  or  nearly  ail«fl 
have  had  their  origin — certainly  their  development — daring  the 
period  the  Queen  has  sat  on  the  throne. 

3.  On  the  day  following  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty'flfl 
reign,  June  21,  1807,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  will  open  it*^ 
annual  session  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.     The  members  will  make 
a  journey  to  the  landfall  of  Cabot  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  celebrate 
the  first  planting  of  the  flag  of  the  English  King  (June  24,  1497 
on  territory  now  forming  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  Canada  we  do  not  think  in  a  light  spirit  of  these  historical 
events.     The  commemoration  will  not  be  contined  to  one  place  or 
limited  to  one  day.     The  city  of  Toronto  is  making  great  prepara 
tions  to  commemorate  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  impo 
ance.     The  general  and  local  governments  will  co-operate  with  the' 
citizens  in  various  ways.     It  has  been  determined  to  open  a  great 
historical  exposition  during  the  summer.     The  Parliament  Build- 
ings and  the  halls  of  the  several  universities  in  Queen's  Pork  have^ 
been  granted  for  the  purpose,  and,  what  will  add  to  the  interest  ofil 
the  occasion,  the  British  Association  has  resolved  to  meet  next  year^ 
in  that  city. 

With  permission,  I  will  read  the  views  of  the  President  of  thi 
Royal  (leographical  Society,  Sir  Clements  K.  Markham,  conveyed 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  a  letter  to   the  secretary   date^l 
April  2(i,  189G  :— 

Ic  is  Httio^  that  tlic  moiuorablo  acliinvcment  uf  tlmt  intrepid  fteaiiiAUi 
John  Cabot,  eliould  be  remembered  on  the  4(>0th  amiiver&ary  of  hit 
discovery,  and  it  aeems  to  me  to  be  specially  lilting  that  n  comiucmoratiotil 
should  take  place  in  the  land  which  he  wqa  the  firet  to  discover.  Then 
ia  great  filgnifieaneo  in  the  voyage  of  Cabot.  It  was  not  the  first  Bntisl 
'  enterprise  of  the  kind,  for  during  the  previous  seven  years  cxpediiiona  hi 
Veen  annually  despatched  h*om  Bristol  to  discover  land  to  the  westward 
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tilt  ft  WM  inc  first  that  was  led  hy  '^  ""»n  poRsessed  of  all  the  ecienlifio 

Xnowled^e  of  his    i'luw,   mid   the  first   that  was  siiccCBtifu].     John  Cahot 

tiinat  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  British  uiari- 

tiuio  enterprise.     It  ie  unfortunate  that  nothing  has  heen  preserved  tlmt 

tan  give  ns  a  oloar  idea  of  the  man,  of  hin  character,  and  his  attainments. 

['4  CAn   form  a  judgment  of  Colmubus  from  his  writings.    AVc  know 

Lhing  of  hia  heroinns  and  of  his  failings.     He  is  a  Hving  man  to  us, 

Kfifl  therefore  ho  has  attained  world\^ide  celebrity,  and  appeals  to  our 

«>-mpathy  and  our  reverence.     John  Cabot  is  little  more  than  a  name. 

The  few  facts  wo  know  concerning  liim  are  immortal  facts  ever  to  be  had 

in  remembrance.     Ho  made  the  third  voyage  across  the  Atliiotic  and  re- 

rliimeiL     He  discovered  the  mainland  of  America.     He  raised  the  beacon 

-hich  sliowed  KngliHhnien  the  way  to  the  New  World.     He  was  the  first 

lo  hoist  the  cross  of  St,  George  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

[iBis  fate  is  unknown.     Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  liis  componionB, 

hil  th«  names  of  throe  EngUslmien  ore  preserved  who  certainly  lilted 

out  vessels,  and  probably  went  witli   Cabot   in    1408,      The   names  of 

Lancelot  ThirliiU,  Thomas  Bradley,  and  John  Carter  therefore  should 

also  b«  had  in  remembrance. 


Havin*^.  I  fear,  greatly  trospasacd  on  your  pationce,  it  remains 

r  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  attention  you  have  beon  good  enough 

give  roy  imperfect  attempts  to  discuss  a  very  important  subject. 

6  ferry  across  the  Atlantic  is  in  my  jijdgment  one  of  the  leading 

iirstions  of  the  day,  especially  when  considered  in  it8  relations  to 

0  Empire.     I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  pardon  any  failure  on  my 
I  in  bringing  the  subject  succinctly  before  you.    It  would  not 

ve  been  difficult  to  have  sustained  my  views  by  statistics,  but 
«y  are  obviouBly  out  of  place  on  an  occasion  like  this.     My  effort 
been  simply  to  submit  to  you  in  its  broad  character  the  several 
aspects  of  an  important  Imperial  project. 

1  will  only  add  that  this  Institute  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  so  generally  prevails  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Unity, 
and  the  fervent  desire  to  make  closer  and  render  permanent  the 
relationship  between  several  great  divisions  of  the  Empire.  If  this 
feeling  is  called  forth  in  a  British  subject,  it  is  especially  as  a  Cana- 

n  British  subject  that  I  view  the  question.  Let  me  repeat  that 
the  Dominion  we  desire  to  have  the  closest  connection  with  our 
fellow  subjects  -  the  kinsmen  of  many  of  us,  in  these  islands.  It  is 
our  desire  so  effectually  to  span  the  ocean  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  held  to  separate  us,  but  will  rather  cement  the  Dominion  to 
ibc  Mother  Country  by  rendering  it  a  matter  of  ease  for  your 
Borplus  enterprising  youth  to  occupy  with  u.m  nur  land  of  fruitful 
TallejB,  of  fertile  plains,  and  spreading  forests  ;   our  countrv  of 
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stupendous  cataracts,  great  flowing  rivers,  and  inland  seas  oi 
freshest  and  purest  water. 

Lii^e  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ^'e  Canadians  take  oar 
ori^n  from  the  great  liistorie  races  of  Western  Europe.  We  do  not 
all  profess  the  same  form  of  creed,  but  we  are  all  Christians.  The 
is  to  bo  found  amon;^  us  a  difference  of  bmguago,  as  was  at  one  t.im< 
found  in  these  sea-girt  isles,  but  we  dwell  in  peace  aiid  amit}^,  for  wa. 
are  all  blessed  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  British  laws  and  British! 
freedom,  W'e  live  under  the  same  flag  as  you  do,  we  profess  no 
mere  mouth  loyalty  to  the  one  Queen  and  Empress,  whom  may  God 
long  spare. 

Discussion. 


or 

I 

>d 

J 


Sir  D0KAI4D  A.  Surra,  G.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  f< 
Canada) :  It  is  a  privilege,  I  consider,  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few' 
words  upon  the  most  interesting  and  descriptive  address  to  which 
we  have  just  listened.  The  name  of  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  household 
word  in  Canada,  and  one  known  in  many  circles  in  this  country. 
It  is,  wherever  known,  respected  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  done 
great  and  good  work,  not  alone  for  Canada,  but  for  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  It  was  under  his  directions  that  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  first  effort  to  connect  the  different  Provinces  of 
Canada,  was  constructed.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  road  going^ 
further  into  the  interior  and  across  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Fleuungl| 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  in  all  the  preliminary  surveys,  and 
under  his  care  a  very  Considerable  portion  of  the  line  was  buih 
The  address  to  which  we  have  listened  is  indeed  most  instructive 
Mr.  Fleming  has  told  us  of  Cabot  having  touched  on  Canadian  soil 
in  1497.  About  200  years  after  that  a  company  was  formed! 
in  England  which  sent  its  ships  into  Hudson  Bay.  At  that  time 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada  was  a  province  of 
France,  and  I  think  we  have  cause  for  gratification  that  by  the 
sending  of  these  ships  into  Hudson  Bay  at  that  time,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  country  from  that  point  to,  I  think  I  may  say, 
the  North  Pole,  we  have  conserved  to  us  to-day  what  is  a  very 
important  portion  of  Canada — I  mean  the  whole  of  the  great  Korth- 
West,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  whole  continent  of  America, 
for  that  which  concerns  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  man,  that  is  to 
say,  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  has,  during  this  last  year,  produced 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  farmers  no  less  than  30,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  alone.  From  these  efforts  I  think  we  may  look  forward^H 
in  a  very  short  time,  seeing  that  we  really  only  require  populatioi^| 
in  that  country,  to  producing  ten  times  as  much  as  was  done  this 
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it,  and  that  will,  indcocl,  be  a  groat  factor  in  supplj'iiig  food  for 
[otlier  Country.  It  was  tlirough  the  enterprise  of  Canadian 
merchants,  we  are  told,  that  the  ocean  was  first  crossed  by  steam 
power.  Passing  on  to  iy38,  we  find  that  the  "  Great  Western  "  and 
(*'  Siritu  "  went  to  Quebec.  1  remember  very  well  that  year,  and  the 
<tasL  mode  to  the  post-ofiico  to  get  the  first  letters  brought  out  by 
those  veaeels,  as  I  happened  to  be  there  myself  at  the  time.  We 
pafia  on  to  the  Canard  steamers  of  16140,  and  to  the  Allan  steamers 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  somewhat  later.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
ide  to  remember  that  the  Allan  Line  was  really  the  first  to  give 
jConiforiB  to  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  beyond  what  they 
I  had  by  remaining  do>vn  in  the  cabin.  It  was  they  who  first  gave 
[Covered  decks.  They  met  with  some  little  opposition  with  regard 
to  that,  and  incurred  some  loss,  because  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  these  decks  counted  against  them  as  to  tonnage. 
['Unfortunately,  the  '*  Parisian  '*  of  some  fifteen  years  ago  is  perhaps 
at  the  present  day  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best  of  the  steamers  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  wo  in  Canada  certainly  look  forward 
with  very  ^reat  desire  to  a  fast  line  of  steamboats  to  Halifax,  and 
Quebec,  and  Montreal.  That,  as  has  been  said,  we  hope  to  see 
Moomplished  very  soon,  as  I  beUeve  the  tenders  are  to  go  in 
to-morrow.  By  means  of  this  service  we  shall  be  able  to  send 
poasengersto  Chicago  and  to  the  great  north-west  of  America.  It 
is  not,  I  wonld  remind  you,  simply  a  scattered  population  you  will 
find  there.  You  will  find  cities  in  Minnesota  which  have  some 
ree  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  where,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
'there  were  not  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  This  I  say,  not  to  show 
tbftt  that  country  has  greater  advantages  than  Canada,  but  to  show 
^tbat  there  is  every  prospect  of  success  for  those  Atlantic  steamers. 
You  will  have  really  a  continuous  route  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
DorLfa-west  of  America  under  the  auspices  of  British  subjects. 
Tliese  steamers  will  also  have  another  advantage,  for  I  have 
observed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  (as  I  have  done  very  often  indeed, 
>me  100  times  or  more— as  well  by  the  St.  Lawrence  as  by  New 
York),  1  have  observed,  I  say,  that  a  great  majay  people  meet 
together  on  board.  There  are  InmdrodH  on  every  ship  during  the 
imer  months,  and  the  acquaintance  they  make  with  each  other 
ider  these  circumstances  has,  I  think,  a  most  excellent  infiuence. 
is  wheji  we  do  not  know  each  other,  when  we  look  upon  other 
?ople  as  being  so  very  diffewtnt  from  ourselves,  that  suspicion  and 
ListruBt  arise  ;  but  when  we  are  thrown  together,  as  when  crossing 
|tbe  Atlantic,  and  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  to  see  that  onr 
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neighbours  are  very  much  like  ourselves,  these  prejudices  are  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  This  improved  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  heei 
safeguards  against  any  great  differences  between  oorselves  and  onr 
cousins  in  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  Fleming  has  montioned,  you 
may  leave  here  one  Saturday,  and  in  twelve  days,  even  at  the 
present  time,  you  may  be  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  a  very  short 
time  with  this  fast  service,  yon  will  be  able  to  do  the  journey  in 
nine,  or  at  the  outside  ten  days.  In  twelve  days  more  yon  may  be 
in  Japan,  so  that  twenty-one  days  from  hero  you  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  Far  East.  Further,  this  is  a  route  also  to  India.  I 
think  we  all  have  reason  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  satts- 
faotion  to  this  new  highway  from  England  to  China  and  India, 
and  the  east  by  way  of  Canada  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  the 
project  every  success. 

Sir  Mackenzik  Bowell,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Premier  of  Canada) : 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  I  am  here  to- 
night and  see  you,  my  Lord,  occupying  the  position  of  Chairman 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  bo  one  of  the  Cabinet  during  the  whol 
period  of  your  Governorship  of  Canada.     I  have  no  desire  to  b 
invidious,  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  govemo! 
who  has  left  behind  liim  a  name  more  revered  than  that  of  ou 
honoured  Chairman.     I  cannot  say  that  in   the  governing   of  a 
country  like  ours  we  have  not  our  difficulties  and  our  differencGS  of 
opinion,  and  his  lordship  will  remember  that  on  some  occasions  differ- 
ences upon  certain  minor  matters  did  arise,  but  there  never  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  advisers  on  the  great 
interests  afiTocting  the  British  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America 
and  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  all  belong.     I  have  listened  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  address  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fleming,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  liave  been  intimately  associated 
for  a  number  of  years  past.     He  and  I  travelled  from  Canada  to 
Australia   with   a  new   to   the  promotion  tu   the  fullest  possible 
extent  of  improved  commercial  intercourse  between  those  portions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  to  that  visit  we  owe  the  meeting 
together  of  the  Colonial  delegates  in  Canada  two  years  ago,  out  of 
which  arose  the  mission  on  which  we  are  now  visiting  our  native 
land.    It  is  a  pride  to  me  to  know  that  though  I  went  to  Canada 
with  my  parents  sixty-three  years  ago   this   summer,   I   am   an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  too,  belongs  to 
the  northern  part  of  these  islands  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  learned 
in  our   portion   of   llor   Majesty's  Dominion  never   to  draw  any 
'listinction  between  the  native-born  EugUsbmau,  Scotchman,  or 
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IrifihniaD,  and  those  born  in  othor  portions  of  tho  Empire.    As  bis 
lordship  has  told  yon,  until  qnito  recently  I   had   the  honour  of 
occupying  the  first  pltice  in  tho  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  after  seventeen  years  and  a  half  in  the  Cabinet  of  Canada, 
I  retired  ;  but  though  I  have  resigfned  I  have  no  intention  whatever 
of  retiring  from  public  duty  so  long  as  health  will  enable  me  to  do 
what  little  service  I  can  towards  the  advancement  of  the  country  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong.     Our  visit  to  England  upon  this 
occasion  is  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  tho  resolutions  passed 
St  the  Ottawa  Conference,  where  we  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
desirability  of  closer  cable  connection  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object  we  proposed  to 
establish   additional    means  of    communication ;  first,   by  a  fast 
steamship  9e^^'icc,  and  next  by  telegraphic  commmiication  connect- 
ing every  portion  of  the  Empire,  without  touching  foreign  soil.     I 
liope  1  may  be  spared  sufficiently  long  to  seo  these  great  objects 
fiuocessfully  accompUshed,     It  only  shows,  1  think,  that  where  tho 
Colonists  act  in  unison  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  latter  ia 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  even  from  the  humble  members  of 
this  great  Empire,  we  can  accomplish  some  of  the  groat  ohjects  for 
which   this  Institute  has  been  organised.    I  fear  that  in  dealing 
with  a  question  of  this  kind  I  should  be  wearying  you  were  I  to 
attempt  to  express  ray  opinions  fully  on  the  subject.     We  have  one 
great  desire,  and  that  is,  I  repeat,  to  unite  as  closely  as  we  possibly 
can  all  portions  of  tliis  Empire,  and  to  create  not  only  a  feeling  of 
kinship,  which  really  and  in  fact  d^s  exist,  but  to  create  and  build 
Qp  in  our  midst  a  bond  of  union  that  in  times  of  trouble  will  stand 
the   test.     As   far  as  Canada  is  concerned  her  affection   for  the 
Mother  Country  was  well  exemplified  when  she  offered  aid  if  it 
were  wanted  in  the  time  of  need.   It  is  but  a  little  time  since  a  war- 
dood  rose  in   tho  horizon,  and  some  difficulties   were    feared. 
British  subjects  in  the   most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  at  once 
affirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  I  think  from  these  and 
other  evidences  that  you  must  be  convinced  wo  feel  ourselves  to  be 
part  and  parcel,  as  well  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  defence  of  our  institutions,  and 
of  one  whom  we  all  love  and  revere,  our  Queen.    Perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  a  little  boastful,  but  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Cana<la  towards  the  United  States,  and  to 
remember  that  you  have  there  a  people  of  five  or  six  millions  living 
aJongsido  a  country  with  over  8,000  miles  of  frontier,  and  knowing, 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAX  IN  TEE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  ON  INCOME  EARKED  AND  TAXED  AS 
SUCn  IN   OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


To  ^/w  Right  Honourable  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Bart.,  m.i'.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 


THE  MEMORIAL 


OF  THE   ROYAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLONIAL 


Sheweth — 

1.  That  your  Memorialists  are  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  hardship  resulting  to  a  large 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially  those  residing  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  as  at  present 
existing  in  this  country  relative  to  the  payment  of  Income  Tax,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Acts  recently  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
many  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  imposing  an  Income  Tax. 

2.  The  Income  Tax  payable  in  this  country  under  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  34,  is  apparently  based  upon  two 
principles : 

(a)  It  is  charged  upon  all  income  derived  in  the  different 
ways  defined  in  the  Schedules  to  that  Act  from  property 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  business  carried  on  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  all  persons  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not,  and 
(/;)  It  is  also  charged  upon  all  income  received  by  persons 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  property  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  including  all  Colonies 
and  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  oa  well  as  Foreign 
Countries. 
Z,  No  question  is  sought  to  bo  raised  in  regard  to  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  principle  (a) ;  but  the  principle  {h)  has  been  the 
subject  of  complaint  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  probabihty. 
and  in  some  cases  the  actuality,  of  such  income  being  originally 
subject  to  a  similar  form  of  taxation  in  the  country  where  it  is 
earned* 
4.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  taxation  of  Incomo  has  in  any 
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general  sense  become  part  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  large  self- 
governing  Colonies,  and  notably  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  following  Table  shows  appro:(unateIy  the  number  and  date 
of,  and  reference  to  the  Acts  creating  an  income  tax,  or  tax  in  the 
nature  of  an  income  tax,  in  many  of  these  Colonies,  and  the  dates 
in  some  insianoes  of  amending  Acts. 


OolODJ. 

Ho.  or  AM  tad  Year. 

r>»tc  of  mmc  trcdvlng 

S.  South  AiutralU     J 

Ko. 

833. 

1881 

14  Not.  1684 

672. 

1893 

Sn  Dec.  1893 

{ 

., 

604. 

18U4 

21  Dec.  1894 

19. 

18t(l 

8  Sept.  1891 

55. 

189-2 

11  Oct.  Iftfl3 

S3. 

1893 

2  Oct.  1803 

».  KowZcftland. 

57. 
66. 

1803 
1894 

C  Oct.  1893 
24  Oct.  1894 

Cft. 

1894 

tt            «t 

7a. 

1895 

18  Oct.  1895 

71. 

1895 

26  Oct.  1893 

9.  Tasro&Qia       .        .{ 

16. 
20. 

1894 
1895 

21  AuR.  1894 
21  Oct.  1H95 

4.  Victoria. 

1374. 

1895 

29  .lull.  1895 

5.  New  Sooth  Wales  .  { 

15. 

17. 

1895 
1896 

12  Dec.  1895 
It            i« 

S.  Queensland*  . 

— 

Kal 


Tlwrt  I*  DO  Innmie  Titx  'n  thl«  Otluoy.  but  ■  DivMend  TVic  clkargfil  t<>  Ttiblk  Cofi(|«MlM 
I   the  (ItTlitvndH   |Ml<l  on  rapltal  etuplorcO  la  Qucroafamd  aiidet  tlie  XJirlil«-iiil  Ihitf  Att, 

No  Income  Tax  appears  to  have  been  so  far  imposed  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  any  of  tlie  South  African  Colonies  or  in 
Western  Australia. 

fi.  Your  Memorialists  have  referred  to  these  Acts,  from  which 
H  would  appear  that  the  general  principle  upon  which  the 
taxation  thereby  imposed  is  based,  is  to  tax  any  income  derived 
from  property  situate  within,  or  business  carried  on  within  the 
territorial  hmits  of  the  Colony  imposing  the  siune  ;  income  received 
by  persons  living  in  a  particular  Colony,  derived  from  projwrly 
outside  that  Colony,  ia  not  taxed,  it  beiug  in  the  case  of  some 
Colonies  expressly  oxtmpted  and  in  others  not  within  the  operative 
words  of  their  Acts.  Illustrations  of  express  exemptions  are  to  be 
found  (171^^  alia)  in  Clause  29  of  Part  11  of  the  Act  16,  1804  of  the 
Colony  of  Tasmania. 

Ctaasc  9  of  Tart  II.  of  the  Act  328.  1884  of  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia. 

The  definitjonfl  to  the  Act  No.  1^74, 189^  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria, 
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as  every  one  of  us  does,  that  in  case  of  difficulty  we  may  be  the 
great  sufferers ;  hence  when  a  people  knowing  the  results  that 
would  follow  to  thoir  homes,  their  families  and  their  country, 
are  willing  to  affirm  their  loyalty  and  readiness  to  assist  in  tho  | 
defence  of  the  I'lmpire,  and  that  too  when  the  difiiculties  arise  on 
questions  which  may  not  in  any  way  affect  tlieir  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  I  think  you  must  give  them  credit  for  sincerity 
in  their  devotion.     We  have  one  great  hope  and  desire  as  Cana^liaiui 
— our  statesmen  have  adopted  it  as  a  principle  certainly  durin;?  tho, 
last  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  not  to  be  behind  any  portion  uf  the 
world,  and  more  particularly  that  portion  of  the  American  Conti 
nent  not  British.     We  see  "nith  regret  that  the  means  of  communi 
cation  between  the  old  country  and  our  own  have  been  gradoally 
falling  into  that  state  to  which  my  fi'iend  Sir  Donald  Smith  has 
alluded.    I  remember  when  I  first  crossed  the  ocean  from  Canada 
to  England,  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers  was  crowded  with  American 
tourists,  because  at  that  time  it  was  the  most  comfortable.    There 
are  some  five  hundred  miles  of  inland  navigation  before  you  strike 
the  sea,  and  at  that  time  the  Allan  Line  was  second  to  none  on  the 
ocean  between  England  and  the  American  Continent ;  but  to-day 
we  are  in  this  position — almost  everyone  who  desires  to  cross  th 
Atlantic  goes  to  New  York.    My  friend  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  I 
did  the  same  thing  the  other  day.     What  was  tho  result — we  left 
New  York  at  10.15  on  the  Saturday  morning  and  at  dayhght  neitt  J 
Saturday  we  were  moored  alongside  the  dock  at  Liverpool.     When  ^ 
I  went  to  Canivda  sixty-three  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
occupying  just  eight  weeks  and  two  days,     I  have  been  told  by  Hi 
Grac^  Archbishop  Tach^,  who  has  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  h 
in  the  North-West,  that  he  took  six.  months  in  going  from  St.  Pa 
and  Minneapolis  to  Edmonton  at  the  base  of  the  Kocky  ^foun 
tains.     It  takes  six  days  now.     That  establishes  the  fact  that  wi 
are  a<lvancing  by  means  of  science  so  rapidly  that  we  need  not  b 
astonished  at  anything  tliat  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ingenuit 
ol  man.     When  we  talk  of  Imperial  Federation  and  unity  of  th 
different  sections  of  the  Empire,  I  would  remind  you  that  olderl 
men  used  to  look  upon  distance  as  insuperable.     Tho  United  Stat 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  it  took  at  one  time  thr 
or  four  or  five  weeks  to  get  from  the  Capital  to  its  western  shore,  an 
yet  its  people  have  fonned  themselves  into  one  country.     By  mean 
of  electricity  and  steam  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  ever 
acre  of  the  world  that  is  ruled  by  the  Imperial  authorities  an 
under  the  British  Crown  will,  by  these  means,  be  just  as  able  t 
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inions  as  tbe  United  States  with  its  tliirty  or  forty 
lH^  from  the  Atiautic  to  the  Pacific.  These  are  our 
hopes  and  aspirations.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  behind  our  neigh- 
bours in  enterprise,  but  to  emulate  to  the  fullest  extent  their  virtues 
and  eclipse  them  if  possible  in  their  enterprise.  I  am  glad  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Chainuan,  on  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Society, 
which  I  believe  you  were  the  principal  instrument  in  estabhshinKi 
is  taking  part  in  the  gi*eat  demonstration  to  be  held  iu  Canada 
during  the  coming  year  to  celebrate  its  discovery  four  hundred 
years  ago  by  Cabut.  It  must  be  a  gratifying  fi^t  to  you  to  know 
that  the  eHorts  you  put  forth  in  order  to  spread  the  advantages  of 
science  throughout  the  country  have  been  so  successful,  and  that  the 
Royal  Society  is  to  take  so  important  a  part  iu  the  commemoration. 
Ijet  as  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  pholl  know  no  distinction 
between  the  British  subject  born  iu  the  Colony  ami  one  who  is 
bom  upon  the  old  sod.  I  know  when  in  Australia  throe  years  ago, 
somebody  said  that  they  had  no  particular  history  to  which  tboy  could 
look  back  with  pride.  My  answer  was  that  the  histor}'  of  England 
ifl  a«  much  their  glory  as  it  is  yours^that  you  only  live  on  another 
part  of  one  grand  estate  owned  by  the  Queen.  1  am  gta<l  to  think 
that  the  feehng  to  which  I  refer  is  dying  out,  and  that  wo  are  cul- 
tivating but  one  fooling,  and  that  is  a  unity  of  the  Empire  and  a 
unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  desire  to  have  but  one  people  boimd 
together  in  the  strongest  possible  bonds  of  interest  and  aifection. 

Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  :  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express 
the  pleasure  which  a  Canadian  like  myself  on  his  first  visit  to 
London  experiences  at  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  a 
society  of  wluch  he  has  so  often  heard,  whose  Imperial  activity  is 
80  widaly  known,  and  whose  work  for  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the 
Empire  he  so  much  admires.  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  abihty  of 
the  paper.  This  much  I  will  say  as  to  the  past  history  of  this 
country,  that  we  in  Canada  have  also  a  history,  a  history  abound- 
ing in  important  and  romantic  episodes,  and  which  during  the  last 
hundred  years  records  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  people  to  build  up 
a  British  Colonial  Empire  by  the  side  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West,  It  is  a  history  n?cording  a  work  which,  I  believe,  the  people 
of  England  are  beginning  to  appreciate,  and  which  I  believe  they 
can  help  us  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  further  unity  and 
greatness  of  tlie  Empire.  There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  look 
upon  the  changed  aspect  of  Colonial  affairs  and  the  changed  views 
of  British  statesmen  with  intense  pleasure,  views  like  those  ex- 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  which  have  been 
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voiced  by  this  Institute  upon  so  many  occasions.  One  word  about 
the  Cabot  Exhibition.  The  cximmittee  at  Toronto  are  anxious  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  their  friends  in  England  in  extending  the 
scope  and  increasinp;  the  value  of  that  Exhibition  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  There  are  in  England  many  records  bearing  upon 
Canadian  interests — many  valuable  piotiires  and  mementoes  of  our 
four  hundred  years  of  peace  and  war,  "What  we  ask,  therefore,  is 
that  in  the  celebration  which  is  to  take  place  next  year  in  Toronto, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eail  of  Aberdeen  aa  Governor-General, 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  many  leading  men  in  the 
Dominion,  we  may  hope  and  expect  to  obtain  the  loan  of  such 
documents,  pictures,  and  memorials  as  our  friends  in  England  may 
have  in  their  possession.  It  is  hoped  that  a  British  Committee 
will  be  formed  to  further  the  objects  of  this  important  Exhibition. 
There  is  one  important  point  I  desire  you  to  remember.  This 
Exhibition  will  help  to  dispel  tlie  notion  that  America  and  Canada 
are  synonymous  tenus,  a  notion  which  of  course  does  not  exist  to 
any  extent  amongst  educated  people,  but  which  undoubtedly  does 
obtain  to  a  certain  extent  amongst  the  immense  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  should  like  to  see  sub- 
stantial assistance  given  to  the  Exhibition  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
practical,  strong,  united  effort  made  to  spreiMl  abroad  a  better 
knowledge  of  Canadian  history,  just  as  there  has  been  for  some 
time  past  an  effort  made  to  promote  better  knowledge  of  Canadian 
resources.  There  is  much  tliat  can  be  done  in  many  directions,  but 
this  is  an  immediate  matter  in  which  you  may  help  us  in  a  practical 
way. 

Cgmmissahy-General  G.  D.  Lardner  :  My  object  in  rising  is 
to  give  an  explanation  of  a  somewhat  personal  character  in  reference 
to  an  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  a  gentleman  deceased  forty 
years  ago,  and  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  call  my  father.     In  the 
course  of  his  admirable  paper,  Mr.   Flemii»g  alludes  to  the  general 
belief  that  Dr.  Lardner,  in  lecturing  at  Liverpool  in  the  year  1835, 
had  declared  that  *'  a  voyage  by  steamsliip  to  the  American  conti- 
nent and  Europe  was  perfectly  chimerical,  and  that  people  might 
as  well  talk  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  moon."     Probably  Mr, 
Fleming  is  not  aware  that  this  supposed  declaration  originated  in 
an  erroneous  press  repoi-t,  and  was  at  once  and  at  the  time  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  set  forth  in  unanswerable  language,  not 
only  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  what  he  actually  did  Bay.    This 
disclaimer  was  pubLishud  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  ou  the 
**  Steam-Engiao/*  eighth  edition,  1851    (Walton  and  Maberley),  aa 
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Ibe  following  extracts  will  show.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  is  the 
following  passage  : 

la  the  third  chapter  of  the  seconil  part  will  bo  foand  a  review  of  t!ie 
pngren  of  steam  navif^ation  frotu  its  Hrst  establishnieiil  in  1812  to  the 
ptvMntday.  Thi(»  clmpter  aUo  contains  the  refutation  of  those  absnrd 
reparU  which  have  been  generuUy  circulated,  inijivitiiiff  to  l)io  author 
opinions  as  to  the  inipoflsibility  of  the  Atlantic  voyage,  which  ore  precisely 
the  reverae  of  those  he  really  expressed. 

At  page  295  of  above  work  is  a  report  of  Dr.  Lardner'a  speech  from 
the  •'  Times  "  of  August  27,  showing  the  falsehood  of  the  report 
that  he  pronounced  the  project  impracticable.  The  meeting 
(British  Association)  took  place  on  the  25tli  at  Bristol,  and  the 
report  appeared  in  the  "  Times"  of  August  27,  183G.  From  that 
report  I  extract  the  following  : 

.  .  .  He  was  aware  that  siiico  the  qnesUon  had  nrisen.  it  luul  lH?en 
stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  averse  to  it.  This  ufatement  tva*  iotaily 
wronff,  ttc.  .  .  . 

After  some  observations  from  Messrs  Brunell  and  Field,  Dr. 
Lardner  in  reply  said ; 

that  he  eonttidcred  thr  votjagc  practicable,  but  wislied  to  point  out  that 
which  would  remove  the  poseibilily  of  a  dotibt,  because  if  the  first 
Att«iupt  failed  it  would  cast  a  damp  upon  iho  enterprise  and  prevent  n 
repetition  of  the  attempt.  What  he  did  affirm  and  maintain  in  18.16-87 
was  that  tho  long  sea  voyogeH  by  steam  wliich  were  cunteniplated  could 
not  be  maintaiue^l  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  which  are  iudisften- 
sabia  to  commercial  success  by  any  revenue  whicli  could  be  expected  from 
traffic  alone;  and  that,  without  a  (lovernment  subsidy  of  a  considerable 
amount,  such  lines  of  steamers,  although  they  mi},'ht  be  started,  could  not 
be  pcnuancntly  maintnined. 

Nevertheless,  the  charge  has  been  brought  up  again  and  again, 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  public  places  for  no  other  conceivable 
motive  than  perhaps  to  point  an  imaginary  moral  or  adorn  a  sensa- 
tional statement. 

Col.  J.  Harris  : — In  the  few  remarks  I  propose  to  make  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  excellent  paper.  1  observe  tliat  Mr.  Flennng 
Btat«s  that  before  the  advent  of  the  Cunard  liine  of  steamers  in  1H40 
there  were  some  American  liners.  I  am  a  living  witness  to  the 
(act,  for  I  have  dined  on  board  one  of  these  sailing  packets— Uiere 
were  only  four — which  went  from  St,  Catherine's  Docks  to  New 
York,  and  carried  about  thirty  passengers  each  once  a  month. 
When   we    see    the   mighty   strides   in   the   matter   of    steam 
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navigation,  we  are  astounded,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Fleming  in  his  paper 
had  given  ns  some  information  as  to  the  prosperity — the  incrcaning 
prosperity  of  Canada,  showing  the  necessity  not  only  for  the  line 
now  propoHcd,  hut  for  other  lines  to  follow.  I  recollect  near  fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  opened  the  first  gold  mine 
at  Sherbrooke.  1  notice  that  the  Dominion  in  lft65  produced 
^JlOjOOO^OO")  of  mineral,  and  in  1895  ,<22, 000,000— a  mar^-ellons 
progress.  At  the  present  time  we  find  there  is  a  gold  wave  passing 
over  the  world,  and  I  maintain  from  what  I  Imow  of  Canada,  that 
there  is  not  a  richer  country  in  the  world  for  the  precious  and  other 
metals.  In  the  Mackenzie  basin  there  ia  from  150  to  200,000 
square  miles  of  auriferous  deposit,  and  150,000  square  miles  of 
petroleum  lands.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  in  British 
Columbia  1,300  miles  of  coast,  COO  miles  in  breadth,  that  is  also 
auriferous.  AVhcre  is  there  a  preater  country  in  the  world  for 
minerals  than  Canada  ?  That  is  why  we  should  have  more  means 
of  communication  with  Canada  in  the  way  of  adfhtional  steamship 
lines,  such  will  increase  the  country's  greatness  and  riches.  It  has 
recently  beer  argued  that  we  should  have  stores  of  corn  in  this 
country  to  guard  against  famine  during  wars.  I  maintain  that  the 
greatest  granary  we  can  have  is  Clanada  within  a  few  days*  sail  of 
England,  and  the  Canadians  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  ns  with  all 
the  food  we  require,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  grain  but  also  of 
cattle.  A  statement  made  in  the  paper  I  think  is  made  in  error. 
Mr.  Fleming  says  : — 

In  Cannda  we  have  an  inland  sea— the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — like 
the  Baltic,  open  in  mmimer,  bnt  in  winter  more  or  less  obstrncted  by  ice 
BO  as  to  mipode  navigation.  The  ehorea  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  X^auTence  are 
everywhere  Hritish,  while  Swwlen,  Germany,  and  Denmark  shore  with 
KiiBsia  the  claim  to  the  shores  of  the  liultic.  Hudson  Bay  in  one 
respect  resembles  the  "White  Sea  :  its  shorea  are  wholly  Canadian,  as  the 
shores  of  the  While  Sea  are  wholly  Russian.  Puring  a  short  period  in 
giunmer  both  seoR  are  open  to  navigation. 

I  think  the  evidence  goes  to  the  contrary  of  part  of  that 
statement.  The  White  Sea  is  closed  by  ice  for  nine  months  of  the 
year ;  whereas  Hndson  Bay  liaa  never  been  known  to  freeze  over. 
The  evidence  shows  that  Hudson  Bay  for  only  a  distance  of 
1,000  yards  from  the  shore  is  ever  frozen  over.  Dr.  Bell,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Survey  of  Ctvna4la,  inlbrms 
us  that  in  the  popular  mind  Hudson  Bay  is  associated  with  the 
polar  regions,  yet  that  no  part  cornea  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
the  south  part  is  south  of  the  latitude  of  London.    It  never  freesos 
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over,  Mr.  Goorcje  A.  Itaiii,  C'.E.,  said  before  tbe  Legislative 
ABseinbly  of  Manitoba  that  tlio  ico  ia  never  solid  for  more  than 
1,000  yards  from  the  land,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  that  could 
not  bo  overcome  to  prevent  the  loading  and  unloading  of  skaniors 
all  tb*>  winter.  Perhaps  what  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  ia  the 
Straits  and  not  the  Bay.  If  so,  I  think  I  can  show  that  there  is 
error  there  also.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Manitoba  appointed 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  they  wound  up  their  report  thus  : 
**  No  evidence  has  been  given  that  goes  to  prove  that  Hndson 
Strait  and  Bay  proper  ever  freeze  over,  or  that  the  ico  met  with  is 
sufHcipnt  to  jirevent  navigation  at  any  time  of  the  year."  That 
report  was  made  after  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath. 
C&pt.  Hackett,  for  39  years  employed  by  the  Hndson  Bay  Company, 
in  his  evidence  stated  that  the  Straits  never  freeze,  and  that  there 
Is  no  reason  why  steamahipa  should  not  navigate  them  at  any  time ; 
while  Admiral  Markham.  whose  authority  as  an  Arctic  explorer 
none  will  gainsay,  said  that  a  well-found  steamship  would  have  no 
difficulty  at  all  times  in  navigating  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson 
Bay.  I  ^*ill  not  go  further  to  prove  that  there  is  some  httle 
roistAkc  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
forth  that  the  condition  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  would  prevent 
an  ftilditional  route,  which  I  trust  will  be  opened  shortly  into  the 
heart  of  Canada. 

r>r.  Rankink  Dawson:  I  have  very  Httle  claim  to  be  heai-d  to- 
night, and  absolutely  none  to  criticise  the  very  full,  able,  and 
interesting  paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  Like  others,  I  have 
done  my  share  of  voyaging,  perhaps  more  than  my  share.  I  have 
lived  for  some  years  on  the  ocean,  and  have  averaged  for  several 
years  in  succession  upwards  of  C0,000  miles  a  year  of  ocean  travel. 
I  cun  testify  to  the  vaat  improvements  in  speed  and  equipment  that 
have  taken  place,  and  of  which  we  have  been  told  to-night.  "The 
prison,  with  a  chance  of  being  drowned,"  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  has 
been  transformed  into  the  Uoating  hotel  of  our  own.  Mr.  Sandfonl 
Fleming  drew  &  very  interesting  parallel  between  Canada  and 
Knssio.  I  think,  however,  he  made  a  slip  in  saying,  "  We  have  in 
Canada  greater  varieties  of  climate,  and  larger  areas  of  country  suit- 
able for  soltlement  and  cultivation."  The  Kussian  Empire  is  one 
of  tho  wonderful  countries  of  the  world,  and  with  its  8.000,000  of 
square  miles  of  very  partially  developed  territory,  and  125,000,000 
of  patriotic  citizens,  ranks  second  only  to  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole  in  theso  respects.  I  was  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Fleming  has  told  us  as  to  the  difi'erentiation  of  steamship  busineai* 
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Undoubtedly  tbe  tendency  is  altogether  in  this  direction,  much  as  it 
is  in  the  railroad  world.  As  we  have  goods  trains  and  padsenger 
trains,  bo  wo  already  have  passenger  steamships  and  freight  steam* 
ships.  Ere  long  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  have  fast  steamship 
lines  exclusively  devoted  to  carrying  mails,  as  we  already  have  fast 
mail  trains  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad.  In  this  connection  it 
has  occurred  to  mo,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  others,  that  the  Canadian 
Government  is  missing  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  initiative,  and 
of  making  a  new  departure  by  establishing  a  fast  line  of  weekly 
steamships  running  between  the  nearest  ports,  for  mails  only,  with 
perhaps  limited  accommodation  for  a  few  passengers  at  double  rates. 
Such  a  line  might  reduce  the  time  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  at 
least  a  day,  and  would  give  to  Canada  the  control  of  the  mail  route 
between  Europe  and  America,  as  she  already  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  of  the  cable  routes.  Unlike  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  who 
has  told  us  that  he  was  only  an  emigrant  to  Canada,  I,  sir,  am 
Canadian  born.  IMy  father  and  grandfather  were  Canadians  before 
me,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact.  Whilst  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  desire  to  see  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  Canada 
advanced  in  every  way,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  holding  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  desired  result  may  be  best 
brought  about. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Fleming.  I  think  we  must  congratulate  him  that  wo  have  in  this 
audience  no  members  of  that  class  of  objectors  to  rail  and  steam 
coumiunicatioQ,  who  have  been  particularly  prominent  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  late  when  the  subject  of  light  railways  was 
mooted.  Any  light  railway  was  violently  objected  to  if  it  could 
possibly  be  thought  to  benefit^  in  the  most  distant  way,  a  landlord  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  audience  tonight,  you  seem  to  think  there 
are  no  landlords  in  Canada,  and  if  there  are,  it  does  not  much 
matter  if  tbey  are  benefited  t  Mr.  Fleming  has  touched  but  little 
on  the  s\ibject  of  the  submarine  cables,  although  a  great  part  of 
the  exertions  he  has  made  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  given 
to  the  extension  of  telegraph  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  all  com- 
munication between  ourselves  and  the  Colonies  should  go  through 
British  cables,  so  that  messages  may  not  be  tampered  with  by  any 
foreign  hands.  That  is  a  great  point.  Mr.  Fleming  has  been 
comparatively  bo  little  in  England  of  late  years,  that  he  must 
excuse  our  tardiness  in  taking  up  his  large  and  patriotic  ideas,  and 
he  must  remember  that  only  in  the  last  ''year  have  we  begun  to 
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Connect  by  wire  our  own  lighthoueea  around  our  coast !  I  believe 
Lbo  tenders  now  to  bo  submitted  for  the  new  Rteamer  service  will 
probably  very  soon  result  in  our  having  excellent  steamship  com- 
munication, both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  that  matter  also 
we  have  been  extremely  bIow,  some  thinking,  as  Englishmen 
naturally  do,  that  ever}'thing  can  be  done  by  private  effort,  and  tbat 
no  Government  subsidy  is  required.  But  when  you  see  that  almost 
every  other  Government  gives  these  subsidies,  the  French  Govern- 
ment giving  £000,000  a  year  to  the  Messageries  Company,  the 
German  Government,  for  instance,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
giving  their  line  to  Delagoa  Bay  a  subsidy  of  £45,000,  and  when 
you  consider  also  the  great  speed  and  high  engine  power  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  have  a  successful  passenger  service,  it  is  per- 
fectly obnoua  that  as  regards  Canada  (a  comparatively  small 
country  as  far  as  population  goes,  though  large  in  area,  a  country 
only  possessiug  a  population  something  like  that  of  Sweden),  it  is 
obvious,  I  say,  you  must  assist  with  a  subsidy,  at  all  events  in  the 
first  instance,  until  that  great  country  has  been  developed.  There- 
fore we  welcome  the  evidence  that  the  Government  mean  to  come 
forward  and  meet  the  Canadians  half  way  in  having  a  really  good 
and  Cast  service  on  the  Atlantic.  Nobody  has  contributed  more  to 
that  result  in  a  private  capacity  than  has  Mr.  Fleming,  and  we  must 
thank  also  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  for  the  material  afsistance  bis 
Government  have  given  to  the  project.  I  aj-k  you  to  join  in  a  vote 
of  Ih&nka  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  bringing  the  subject  again  before  us, 
and  wo  wish  bim  continued  success,  not  only  as  regards  the  steam- 
ship lines,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  telegropbic  communication. 

Mr.  Sa>*dfoiid  Fleming  :  I  would  have  Uked  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  the  hour  is  too  late.  I  regret  very  much  if  I  have  put  unauthor- 
iaed  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  late  Dr.  Lardner.  I  only  quoted 
words  that  were  published  in  a  work  precisely  as  they  are  written, 
uid  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  they  were  corrected  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  himself  before  ho  died.  I  ask  you  to  join 
wi^  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  hia 
Mr?icefl. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  iu 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  by 
permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
June  24, 1890,  and  was  attended  by  about  2,000  guests,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal 
Marines  (Chatham  Division),  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  performed 
in  the  Central  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Hunt's  Ladies'  Band  in  the  Bird 
Gallery.  The  electric  light  was  specially  introduced  into  the 
building  for  the  occasion.  Eefceshmenta  were  served  throughout 
the  evening  in  the  Refreyhnient  Room,  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  the 
South  Corridor.  The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  Jlowers 
and  palms,  and  the  flags  of  the  following  Colonies : — Barbados, 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada 
(Ontario),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji, 
Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast,  Jamaica  (presented  by  C.  Washington 
Eves,  Esq.,  C.^I.G.),  Lagos,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritins, 
Natal,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland  (presented 
by  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G,,  C.I.E.),  Sierra 
Leone,  Straits  Settlements,  Trinidad,  Western  AustraUa,  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central  Hall  by  the  following 
Vice-Presideuts  and  Councillors  :— 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G,  ;  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.CB. ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors, — W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.;  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.; 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. ;  Lieut.-Geneml  Sir  J.  Revan  Edwards. 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P. ;  C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq..  C.M.G. ;  Sir 
James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq..  C.M.G. ;  Lient.- 
Gencral  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. ;  Sir 
Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. ;  Su'  Cecil  dementi  Smith.  G.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  Francis  Yilleneuve  Smith  ;  Sir  Charles  E,  F,  Stirling,  Bart. 
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DEATH  OF  HJI.H.  PRINCE  HENRY  OF  BATTENBERG. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  CoxmcO  held  on  Tuesday,  January  28, 1896, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  S.  Yaughan  Morgan,  the  following 
Address  of  Condolence  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain, 
C.M.G.,  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.O.,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire  to  record  the 
profound  sorrow  with  which  they  received  the  mournful  intelligence 
of  the  sad  and  much  to  be  lamented  death  of  Colonel  His  Royal 
Highnefls  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of  Battenberg,  K.G.,  &c.,  &o.,  from 
illness  contracted  whilst  on  active  service  with  the  troops  of  Your 
Majesty  in  West  Africa. 

The  Council,  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  Follows  of  the 
Institute,  most  humbly  and  respectfully  tender  to  Your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  and  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Beatrice 
the  assurance  of  their  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sincere  con- 
dolenoe  on  the  occasion  of  the  deep  affliction  which  has  befallen  the 
Boyal  Family. 

The  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  which  this  melancholy 
event  has  evoked  from  the  subjects  of  Your  Majesty  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  afford  renewed  testimony  of  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
their  beloved  Sovereign  and  to  the  Members  of  Her  Family. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six. 

In  the  presence  of 

8.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  Chairman  of  the  da\j,]^e,nh€n 
HENRY  J.  JOURDAIN,  of  the 

FREDERICK  YOUNG,  Vice-President,  )  Council. 

©J.  S.  O'HALLORAN. 
Secrctay-y, 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAX  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  ON  INCOME  EARNED  AND  TAXED  AS 
SUCH  IN  OTHEU  PARTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


To  ilie  Right  Honourable  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Bbach, 
Bart.,  m.p.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 


THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL 

INSTITUTE 

Shbwbth — 

1.  That  yonr  Memorialists  arc  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  hardship  resulting  to  a  large 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially  those  residing  in 
the  United  Kingdom^  from  the  operation  of  the  law  as  at  present 
existing  in  this  country  relative  to  the  payment  of  lucoine  Tax,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Acts  recently  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
many  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  imposing  an  Income  Tax. 

2.  The  Income  Tax  payable  in  this  country  under  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  84,  is  apparently  based  upon  two 
principles : 

[a)  It  is  charged  upon  all  income  derived  in  the  different 
ways  defined  in  the  Schedules  to  that  Act  from  property 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  business  CEirried  on  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  all  persons  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not,  and 

[b)  It  is  also  charged  upon  all  income  received  by  persons 
residing  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  from  property  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  ineludiiig  all  Colonies 
and  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  as  weU  as  Foreign 
Countries. 

8.  No  question  is  soughl;  to  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  principle  (a) ;  but  the  principle  (&)  has  been  the 
subject  of  complaint  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  probability, 
and  in  some  cases  the  actuality,  of  such  income  being  originally 
subject  to  a  similar  form  of  taxation  in  the  country  where  it  is 
earned. 

4.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  taxation  of  Income  has  in  any 
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general  Bense  become  port  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  large  sclf- 
govcniing  Colonies,  and  notably  the  Australasian  Colonics. 

Tho  following  Table  shows  approximately  the  number  and  data 
of,  and  reference  to  the  Acts  creatine?  an  incomo  tax,  or  tax  in  the 
batnre  of  an  income  tax,  in  many  of  these  Colonies,  and  the  dates 
in  Bome  instances  of  amending  Acts. 


Cokny. 

Ho.of  ActMdTcu-. 

JMU  of  aUDC  rwtivintf 

1.  Sooth  ADBtr Alia     .1 

No. 

393. 

1BB4 

14  Nov.  1884 

*( 

572. 

1893 

23  Doc.  18*13 

1 

tt 

G04. 

1894 

ai  Dec.  IH'JI 

ti 

18. 

1891 

8  Sept.  1891 

tt 

6G. 

18d2 

11  Oct.  Ifl92 

88. 

1893 

2  Oct  IH'.W 

f.  Kew  Zealand . 

*i 

57. 
66. 

1893 
1894 

6  0cl.  18*.»3 
24  Oct.  181(4 

«t 

60. 

18D4 

<•            ,, 

>t 

70. 

1896 

18  Oct.  18y.5 

It 

71. 

1895 

26  Oct.  1895 

S.  Tasmania               .{ 

<i 

16. 

1891 
18UG 

21  Auk  1891 
21  Oct.  1H95 

4.  VJetoHt. 

1S74. 

1B95 

29  Jan.  181)5 

fi.  N««  Sooth  W»lei  .{ 

'            ♦» 

15. 
17. 

1895 
1896 

12  Dec.  1895 

It                        M 

0.  Qaecnsland*  . 

1 

— 

*  Titer*  U  DO  Iiirotnv  Tm  'n  tliU  Colony,  but  »  Divi-lfnd  Tnx  rlmrjrt^l  to  PiihUo  OompMlIca 
nmt  V*9  (IMdcndfl  paid  ou  coplul  coipJovrtl  in  (^cnxUnml  oiHicx  tlie  DivUitnA  Duty  Act, 
iCtKlO^U  IBM. 

No  Income  Tax  appears  to  have  been  so  far  imposed  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  any  of  the  South  African  Colonies  or  in 
Western  Australia. 

5.  Your  Memorialists  have  referred  to  these  Acts,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  general  principle  upon  which  the 
taxation  thereby  imposed  is  based,  is  to  tax  any  income  derived 
from  property  situate  witliin,  or  busincBS  carried  on  within  tho 
t<-rritoriaI  limits  of  tho  Colony  imposing  the  same ;  inconjo  remved 
by  persons  living  in  a  particular  Colony,  derived  from  property 
outaide  that  Colony,  is  not  taxed,  it  being  in  the  case  of  some 
Colonies  expressly  exempted  and  in  others  not  within  tho  operative 
Words  of  their  Acta.  Illustrations  of  express  exemptions  are  to  bfl 
found  (int^ralia)  in  Clause  20  of  Part  II.  of  the  Act  10,  1804  of  the 
Colony  of  Tasmania. 

Clause  0  of  Part  II.  of  the  Act  823,  1884  of  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia. 

The  definitions  to  the  Act  No.  1^74, 1895  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria, 
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Subsection  III.  of  Clause  27  of  Part  IV  of  Act  No.  15, 1895  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

C.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  British  suhjecis 
resident  in  any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  not  required  to  pay 
a  double  tax  in  respect  of  any  Income  derived  from  the  United 
Kingdom-,  while  those  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  required 
to  pay  a  double  tax  in  respect  of  any  income  derived  from  any  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  Consequently,  no  duplicated  taxation 
would  have  resulted  against  persons  Hving  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  creation  in  those  Colonies  of  an  Income  Tax,  if  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Income  Tax  was  levied  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  similarly  confined  to  income  derived  from  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  business  carried  on  therein ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  present  law  in  this  country,  as  previously  stated,  is 
that  many  persons  who  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
subjected  to  double  taxation  of  the  same  income  by  different 
integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  great  dissatisfaction  is 
thus  being  created. 

7.  Your  Memorialists  do  not  for  one  moment  question  either  the 
right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  self-governing  Colonies  on  the  other,  to  impose  such 
taxation  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  required  revenues  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  that 
portion  of  the  Empire  which  is  under  their  respective  jurisdiction 
and  government,  but  they  do  venture  to  submit  that  the  unqualified 
right  of  imposing  taxation  which  every  Government  possesses,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  governed  by  practical  considerations  of 
expediency  and  reasonableness,  so  that  taxation  should  be  free  from 
objection  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  either  unjust,  oppresdve,  or 
universally  unpopular.  Many  illustrations  of  taxation  having  been 
reconsidered,  mitigated,  and  even  abandoned  altogether,  owing  to 
considerations  of  this  nature,  could  if  necessary  be  quoted,  and  are 
well  known  in  all  the  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

These  considerations,  as  your  Memorialists  respectfully  submit, 
are  especially  applicable  to  taxation  of  income  on  account  of  its 
direct  and  inquisitorial  character. 

8.  Your  Memorialists  would  also  venture  respectfully  to  impress 
upon  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  bearing 
upon  this  question  of  Income  Tax,  that  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  this  Empire  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  accentuated,  that  there  should  be  a  closer  relationship 
between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to  the  many  and  important 
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questions  that  arist>,  and  mil  arise,  ns  between  different  parts  of  tho 
Empire  in  reference  to  the  raising  and  oxpondituro  of  revenues, 
whether  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  questions  of  trade  and 
adjustment  of  customs,  and  it  is  on  that  account  a  question  of  the 
highest  expediency  that  property,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it 
may  be,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  form  of  taxation  by 
more  than  one  integral  portion  of  the  Empire. 

9.  Your  Memoriah'sts  desire  to  point  out  that  in  accordance  with, 
And  recognition  of  this  principle,  provision  was  made  by  the  late 
Government  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  in  the  Finance  Act  of 
1894,  so  as  to  avoid  the  same  property  being  subjected  to  double 
death  duties,  a  principle  which  is,  as  your  Memorialists  think, 
entirely  applicable  to  tho  question  of  income  tax  to  which  attention 
is  now  drawn. 

10.  Your  MemoriallatB  would  refer  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  dated  9  July,  1894,  preacntod  to  Her  Majes^'s 
late  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  which  they 
believe  materially  helped  to  bring  about  the  concession  contained 
in  Section  20  of  that  Act  before  referred  to,  and  many  of  the  arg^i- 
ments  which  were  contained  in  such  former  Memorial  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  question  of  Income  Tax  under  the  existing  con- 
siderations. 

11.  The  effect  of  double  Income  Tax  will  equally  tend  to  cause 
capital  to  be  withdrawn  from  its  present  condition  of  investment  in 
our  own  Colonies,  with  the  result  that  the  development  of  such 
Colonies  will  be  retarded  and  trade  restricted,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  indirectly  to  affect  the  revenues  both  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  such  Colonies,  and  to  drive  British  capital  and  British 
subjects  to  seek  investments  or  to  reside  in  foreign  comitries, 
where  they  and  their  income  may  be  free  from  the  vexations  of  a 
daplicate  form  of  taxation. 

12.  Your  Memorialists  therefore  fully  believe  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  lo  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  Colonies  generally, 
ftpart  from  tho  removal  from  individuals  of  what  has  now  become  a 
great  hardship,  that  tho  law  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  in  regard 
t}  Income  Tax  exempt  altogether  income  earned  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire  and  remitted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  proof  that 
such  income  has  already  prior  to  remittance  been  subjected  to  tho 
dednotion  of  Inoome  Tax  locally. 

18.  In  presenting  these  arguments  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govenmient  your  Momorialists  are  not  unmindful  of  tlie 
argument  contained  in  paragraph  13  of  their  previous  Memorial  on 
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the  subject:  of  the  Finance  Act.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that 
the  opinions  expressed  in  that  paragrraph  of  such  previous  Memorial 
■were  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Memorial. 
Oil  closer  examination  it  will,  however,  bo  seen  that  that  is  not  so. 
inasmueh  as  the  hardship  to  which  attention  is  now  drawn  did  not 
then  exist,  seeing  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  previous 
Memorial  that  the  principle  of  taxation  of  income  in  the  Colonies 
has  become  generally  adopted  ;  further,  the  distinction  sought  to 
be  drawn  in  that  pai*agraph  was  as  between  the  taxation  of  capital 
and  income,  and  that  the  fairness  and  expediency  of  taxing  income 
received  and  spent  in  the  country  where  the  recipient  resided  and 
received  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  law  courts  of  that 
country,  stood  on  far  higher  legal  ground  than  the  question  of  im- 
posing a  probate  or  doath  duty  upon  property  which  was  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  Courts  of  another  Government, 
and  to  administer  which,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  owner,  such 
other  Courta  could  alone  grant  a  title  to  the  legal  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  owner, 

14.  In  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  pray  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  re-consideratiou  of  the  many  and  serious  objcctioua 
which  now  exist  to  the  payment  of  Income  Tax  in  this  country  on 
income  earned  and  taxed  as  such  in  other  ports  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  hardship  which  is  thereby  caused  to  large  numbers  of  Her 
^lajesty's  subjects,  and  the  inducement  which  ■n-ill  ariBC  to  them  in 
many  cases  to  endeavour  to  evade  compliance  in  some  form  or 
another  with  wliat  they  may  consider  to  be  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
principle  of  taxation,  will  so  amend  the  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  levying  and  payment  of  Income  Tax,  os  to  exempt  income 
earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  payment  of  Income  Tax  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  such  income  has  already 
been  charged  with  Income  Tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever 
it  may  be,  where  such  income  is  earned. 

IN  "WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Council  have  caused  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  hereto 
this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1896,  in  the  presence  of — 


©W.  J.  ANDERSON,  Chainnnn  of  the  Day, 
FRED.   DUTTON.   Councillor, 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,    Vice-President, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAX 

Secretary/, 


Membfti 

o/the 

Council. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
treasury  Chambers,  Whit«?hall.  8.W.: 
April  16. 1896. 

I>coME  Tax, 


Sir, 


I  am  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tlio  l&tU  inst.  on  the  above  subject, 
which  shall  have  cousideration. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  N.  GuiliLEUABO. 
The  8«orctary,  Royal  Colonial  Tnstituto, 
Northuioberlaod  Avenue. 


BEPLY  FROM  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
TO  THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIiVL  IN- 
STITUTE RESPECTING  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAX 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ON  INCOME  EARNED  AND 
TAXED  AS  SUCH  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  DRITISH 
EMPIRE:— 

Treasury  ChauiberK,  May  27,  1896. 
Sir, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Treasury  the  Memorial  which  you  forwarded  to  him  on 
the  15th  ultimo  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  praying  for  such 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  exempt  from  Income  Tax  in  this 
country  any  income  which  has  been  remitted  from  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  which  has  already  paid  income  tax  where 
it  was  earned  :  and  their  Lordships,  after  giving  the  matter  their 
ctrofal  consideration,  direct  me  to  submit  the  following  observa- 
tions in  reply. 

(1.)  My  Lords  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  proposal  before  them 
with  the  leading  principle  of  the  income  tax  legislation  in  this 
country. 

The  income  tax  here  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  tax  upon  incomt 
received  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  respect  it  appears  (according  to  the  statements  in  the 
Memorial  I  to  differ  from  the  income  tax  established  in  the  Colonies, 
which  extends  only  to  incomes  earned  in  the  oonntry  where  the 
tax  is  in  force. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  is  levied  without  regard  to 
distinctions  based  upon  either  the  nature  or  the  locality  of   the 
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property  from  whicli  the  income  arises ;  though  it  has  often  been 
urged  that  such  distinctions  might  reasonably  he  held  to  justify 
different  treatment. 

For  example,  a  person  receiving  income  from  realised  property 
is  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rate  as  a  person  r€cci\'ing 
income  from  the  exorcise  of  a  profession. 

Similarly,  a  person  receiinng  income  from  an  industrial  business 
in  the  Colonies  or  abroad  is  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
rate  as  one  receiving  income  from  a  similar  business  in  this  country. 

In  short,  it  is  the  mcome  which  is  taxed,  and  not  the  property 
or  other  source  from  which  the  income  is  derived. 

As  the  incomes  to  which  the  Memorialists  refer  are  received  (and, 
in  most  cases,  spont)  in  this  country,  ray  Lords  see  no  injustice  in 
taxing  them  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  in- 
comes subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

(2.)  Nor  does  it  appear  to  them  inequiUible  that  a  person  who 
possesses  property  in  one  country  and  spends  the  income  derived 
from  it  in  another  should  be  subject  to  taxation  in  both. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  position  he  is,  j?ro  tanto,  a  citizen 
of  two  countries ;  and  requires  the  protection  of  two  Governments. 

My  Lords  cannot  admit  that  snch  a  person  should  be  exempted 
from  taxation  in  the  country  where  he  spends  his  income,  because 
he  has  already  been  taxed  in  the  country  whence  he  derives  it. 

(3.)  The  contention  of  the  Memorialists  is  limited  to  income 
derived  from  the  Colonies  ;  but  the  arguments  advanoed  apply  iftith 
equal  force  to  incomes  derived  from  foreign  countries  nnder  similar 
circumstances. 

If  it  is  "oppressive  and  unjust'*  to  tax  income  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spent,  when  it  has  already  been  taxed  in  the  country 
whence  it  is  derived,  the  oppression  and  the  injustice  are  the  sainej 
whether  it  is  derived  from  a  foreign  country  or  a  Colony. 

(4.)  My  Lords  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  their  opinion 
the  Colonies  are  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  countries.  They 
recognise  with  satisfaction  the  many  ties  which  bind  together  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire;  but  they  must  remind  the 
Memorialists  that  those  ties  are  not  fiscal  ties. 

The  system  of  taxation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  has  always  been  based  on  the  principle  of 
treating  each  area  as  distinct  and  independent  for  fiscal  purposes  ; 
and  Parliament  ban  made  no  concession  to  the  Colonies  in  such 
matters  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  foreign  countries. 

Concessions  of  this  kind  have  usually  been  based  apon  the  grant 
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of  reciprocal  adv&iitages ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  alone 
that  any  such  measure  as  that  now  in  question  could  be  justified. 

But  for  this  pxirpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  as  a  whole 
the  fisca]  relations,  and  the  burdens  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empiric 

The  point  now  raised  relates  only  to  the  income  tax ;  and  the 
Memorialists   suggest   that   the   principle  of  reciprocal  ciemption 
should  be  introduced  in  respect  of  that  source  of  revenue  alone. 
But  my  Lords  must  point  out  that  the  concession  is  practically 
on  one  side. 

The  amount  of  income  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
property  in  the  Colonies  is  far  larger  than  the  income  enjoyed  in 
the  Colonies  from  property  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  loss  to 
the  Imperial  E:cchequer  would  be  much  greater  than  the  aggregate 
gain  to  the  individual  taxpayers  in  this  country. 

(5.)  The  concession  made  under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act  of 
IHO-I,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Memorial,  docs  not  in  their 
Lordships'  opinion  present  a  true  analog)'  to  the  proposal  under 
discussion. 

The  relief  from  taxation  accorded  by  that  section  extended  only 
to  the  amount  of  duty  which  had  aln}ady  been  paid  under  the 
Colonial  law,  whereas  the  Memorialists  claim  that  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  Colonies,  at  however  low  a  rate,  should  exempt 
from  payment  here  at  however  high  a  rate  the  tax  may  for  the  time 
being  be  fixed. 

A  further  distinction  may  also  be  noted.  The  income  which  it 
is  desired  to  relieve  from  taxation  is  received  and  spent  in  this 
oomitrr. 

The  Colonial  property  which  (except  for  section  20)  might  be 
taxed  under  the  Finance  Act  is  actually  situated  in  the  Colonics, 
though  it  is  constructively  in  this  country  through  the  operation  of 
a  rulo  of  law. 

(G.)  The  proposed  exemption  could  not  bo  limited  to  Colonists 
resident  in  this  country ;  but  must  be  extended  to  all  persons  draw- 
ing any  part  of  their  incomes  from  property  in  the  Colonics. 

The  loaa  to  the  Imperial  revenue  which  the  proposal  would 
involve  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  Jt'500,000.  A  loss  of  so  large 
an  amount  to  tho  Imperial  revenue  raises  very  serious  practical 
considerations,  which  applied  hardly  at  all  to  the  case  of  tlie 
eoDoeaaioD  made  in  the  Finance  Act  of  18Ui.  The  loss  would  have 
to  be  made  good  ;  and  it  could  only  bo  made  good  by  thn  imposition 
of  other  taxes.    But  my  Lords  would  feel  great  difficulty  in  asking 
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Parliament  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  general  body  of  the  tax- 
payers in  this  country,  merely  because  some  of  their  number  draw 
their  incomes  from  property  situated  in  the  Colonies. 

(7.)  Finally,  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  proposed  exemption  would  be  very  unequally 
distributed. 

It  would  apply  only  to  incomes  coming  from  Colonies  in  which 
an  income  tax  was  levied. 

It  must,  however,  be  assumed  that  in  Colonies  where  there  is  no 
income  tax  the  burden  of  taxation,  both  on  property  and  on 
individuals,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Colonies  where  there  is 
such  a  tax. 

But  under  the  proposal  it  is  the  latter  class  alone  which  wonld 
benefit. 

In  the  other  Colonies  the  income  remitted  to  this  country,  though 
not  liable  to  Colonial  income  tax,  would  nevertheless  have  paid  it-s 
due  share  of  Colonial  taxation  in  some  other  form ;  but  would 
obtain  no  relief  here.  The  injustice,  if  any,  of  the  present  system 
would  only  be  replaced  by  another. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  my  Lords  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Memorialists. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Fbancis  Mowatt, 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 


INTER.BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  following  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  the  subject  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  is  published  by  direction  of  the  Council  for  the  information 
of  Fellows : — 

Despatch  to  Qovemora  of  Colonies  on  the  Question  of  Trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Downing  Street,  November  28, 1895. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  as  large 
a  share  as  possible  of  the  mutual  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  for  British  producers  and  manufiMtorers,  whether  located  in  the 
Colonies  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  wish  to  investigate  thoroughly  tho 


ftxient  to  which  in  each  of  the  Colonies  forei;^n  imports  of  any  kind  have 
diKploced,  or  are  displaoing,  similar  British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such 
displacement. 

3.  With  this  ohject,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  uivitinj;  the  assigtance  of 
Your  Govemmcut  in  obtaining  a  return  which  will  show  for  the  years 
1884,  1889.  and  1894— 

(a.)  The  value  (if  any)  of  all  articles,  specified  in  tlie  classification 
annexed,  imported  into  the  Colony  under  your  Government  firom  any 
foreign  conntry,  or  countries,  whenever  (and  only  when)  the  value  of 
any  article  so  iijiported  £i*om  any  foreign  country  or  countries  was 
6  p«r  cent  or  upwards  of  the  total  value  of  that  article  imported  into 
the  Colony  from  all  sources,  whether  within  or  without  the  British 
Empire,  and  when  the  total  value  of  that  article  imported  was  not 
less  thou  500/. 

(A.)  The  reasons  which  may  have  in  eacli  case  induced  the  Colonial 
importer  to  prefer  a  forei^  article  to  Bimilar  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

4.  These  reasons  (which  should  take  the  shape  of  a  report  on  each 
article,  separately,  of  which  the  foreign  import  exceeded  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  imjxjrt,  and  of  which  the  total  value  imported  was  not  less  tlian 
&00/.  as  defined  above)  should  be  clasufiod  and  discussed  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  heads  : — 

{a.)  Price  (delivered  in  Uie  Colony)  of  the  foreign  article  as  cogiparcd 
with  the  British. 

The  term  "price"  is  not  iiitended  to  include  the  duty  (if  any) 
levied  in  a  Colony  :  it  is  the  ordinary  price  in  bond,  and  this  should 
be  clearly  understood  in  making  the  report. 

But  where  it  is  found  impoAsible  to  give  any  except  the  wholesale 
price  (duty  paid),  this  should  be  stated,  and  the  exact  amount  of  duty 
entering  into  the  price  should  be  given. 

In  treating  of  price,  regard  should  bo  had  to  coat  of  transport, 
faclhty  of  communication  with  any  given  country,  subsidies  to 
shipping,  special  railway  rates,  bounties  on  export,  temis  of  credit  or 
paj'ment  given  by  Britisli  or  foreign  exporters,  rates  of  discount,  &c. 

{h.)  Quahty  and  fini^'h,  as  to  which  f\]Il  particulars  should  be  given. 

(c.)  Suitability  of  the  goods  for  tlie  market,  their  style  or  pattern. 

In  connection  with  this,  and  in  illustration  of  the  retisons  for  the 
diiptaccment  of  British  goods  of  any  class,  it  is  important  that  patterns 
or  specimens  of  the  goods  preferred  should  be  s^nt  home,  unless  the 
bulk  is  very  great.  This  will  be  necessary  chiefly  in  those  cases 
where  the  difference  cannot  be  fairly  described  in  writing. 

(rf.)  Difference  of  making  up  or  packing,  as  to  which  full  particulars 
should  be  given. 

(f.)  False  markiiiji;,  such  as  piracy  of  trade  marks,  false  indications  of 
origia,  or  false  indications  of  weight,  measure,  size,  or  nmnber. 

{/.)  Any  other  cause  which  may  exist  should,  of  course,  be  stated. 
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It  BomGtimes  happens  that  imports  which  actually  come  from  foreign 
countries  pass  through  Great  BritAin  and  are  included  in  Colonial  8ta- 
tisiics  OS  British.  Where  this  \b  a  matter  of  conuuon  knowledge  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  treat  of  these  imports  under  the  headings 
embraced  in  this  paragraph,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns, 

5.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  return,  I  annex  to  this  despatch  a 
draft  of  the  form  under  which  the  particulars  ahove  requested  may  be 
retiurncd ;  a  list  of  commodities  which  is  intended,  as  far  as  poeaible,  to 
secure  uniformity  in  making  the  return ;  and  a  schedule  of  instructione 
as  to  filling  up  tlio  return,  which  I  would  beg  you  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  on  whom  the  preparation  of  the  retm^i  may  fall. 

6.  To  select  the  best  classification  to  guide  your  advisers  in  their  inves* 
tigations  has  been  a  task  of  Bome  diiliculty.  Most  Colonics  have  classifi- 
cations of  their  own,  usually  admirable  of  their  kind ;  but  as  they  havd 
been  mainly  compiled  for  the  special  tariff  pm'2)oscs  of  each  Colony  they 
differ  considerably  from  one  another,  and  do  not  afford  a  basis  of  classifi- 
cation generally  applicable  to  oil  Colonies,  I  have  therefore,  on  tha 
whole,  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  condensed  classification  used  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  exports  of  tho 
Cuited  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  I  suggest  that  those  responsible  in 
each  Colony  for  furnishing  the  roturns  for  which  I  am  asking  should 
expand  their  return  under  each  chief  heading  by  such  detailed  sub- heads  ^ 
as  may  be  Bnggestod  either  by  tho  ordinary  Colonial  returns,  or  by  the  B 
course  of  trade  iu  the  particidar  Colony ;  and  in  tliis  connexion  I  append  a 
schedule  of  subdivisions  suggested  by  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
tliis  country. 

7.  1  am  further  desirous  of  receiving  from  yon  a  return  of  any  products 
of  tho  Colony  under  your  Government  which  might  advantageously  b« 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  pai-ts  of  tho  British  Empire, 
but  do  not  at  present  find  a  sufficient  market  there,  with  any  information, 
in  regard  to  q^iality,  price,  or  freight,  wliich  may  be  useful  to  British  im- 
porters. I  mention  tlio  matter  hero  that  you  may  be  prepared  with 
information ;  but  I  am  contemplating  the  preparation  of  a  farther  and 
fuller  despatch  on  tliis  branch  of  the  subject. 

8.  1  am  well  awaro  how  much  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  In  this 
direction  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  through  tho  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  and  through  the  Agents-General,  and  also  by  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  other  public  bodies. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  ft<ltniration  for 
the  excellence  of  this  work ;  but  in  a  matter  of  snch  importance 
no  additional  efforts  or  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  can  be 
Buperfiuous 

9.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  these  returns  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall 
greatly  appreciate  your  expedition  bi  the  matter. 

X  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedient  huiublo  servant, 

J.  CSA»tBE&L.aX. 
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ANNEXE  I. 
Form  Cf  Return, 


ComnMMlttj. 

Total  Vilue  of 
Importation. 

Value  of  Importatloiu  from 
ForeigH  C'ouDtries. 

£ 

£ 

a.  France  . 

b.  Germany 

c.  United  StateB,  Ac, 
Ac.        .        ,        . 

Total     .        . 

Numbered  List  of  Commodities  for  use  according  to  the  Inetructiona 
{Annexe  II.)  in  making  the  Return, 


1.  Alkali. 

d.  Lace  and  patent  net. 

9.  AnimaU,  horses. 

e.  Hosiery  and  small  wares. 

3.  Apparel  and  slops. 

24. 

Earthen  and  china  ware,  includ- 

4. Anns  and  ammunition : — 

ing  manufactures  of  clay. 

a.  Firearms  (small). 

25. 

Fiah  :- 

h,  Gonpowder. 

a.  Herrings. 

c.  Of  all  other  kinds. 

h.  Of  other  sorts. 

6.  Bags,  empty. 

2G. 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery 

G.  Beer  and  ale. 

wares. 

7.  Biscoit  and  bread. 

27. 

Glass :  - 

8.  Bleaching  materials. 

a.  Plate,  rough,  or  silvered. 

9.  Books,  printed. 

b.  Fhnt. 

10.  Butter. 

c.  Common  bottles. 

11.  Candles  of  all  sorts. 

d.  Of  other  sorts. 

13.  CaontohoQc,  manufactures  of. 

28. 

Grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat. 

IS.  Carriages  and  waggons,  railway. 

29. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

14.  Cement. 

30. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

15.  Cheese. 

31. 

Hats  of  all  sorts. 

16.  Chemical  products  and  dye-Htuffs. 

32. 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry. 

17.  Clay,  unmanufactured. 

33. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  :— 

18.  Clocks  and  watches. 

Surgical,  anatomical,  and  scien- 

19, Coals,  Ac: - 

tific. 

a.  Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel. 

34. 

Leather : — 

h.  Products   of    coal    (except 

a.  Unwrought. 

dyes  . 
SO.  Cordage  ana  twine. 

h.  Wrought,  boots  and  shoes. 

c.          „        of  other  sorts. 

SI.  Com:— 

tl.  Saddlery  and  harness. 

a.  Wheat. 

36. 

Linen  and  jute  yarn : — 

6.  Wheat  fiour. 

a.  Linen  yam. 

c.  Of  other  kinds. 

h,  Juto  yarn. 

32.  Cotton  yarn. 

36. 

Linen  and  jute  manufactures : — 

S8.  Cotton  manufactures  :— 

a.  Linen  manufactures : — 

a.  Piece  goods,  white  or  plain. 

a.)  White  or  plain. 

,,        „    printed,  checked, 

b.)  Printed,   checked,    or 

or  dyed. 

dyed. 

„        „    of   mixed   mate- 

c.) Sailcloth  and  sails. 

rials. 

i 

d)  Thread  for  sewing. 

h.  Stockings  and  socks. 

1 

e.)  Of  other  sorts. 

C  Thread  for  sewing. 

J 

b.  Jute  manufactures. 
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37.  Machinery  :— 

a.  Steam  engines. 

b.  Of  other  sorts. 
88.  Maonre. 

39.  Medicines. 

40.  Metals  :— 

a.  Iron  : — 

(a.)  Old,    for  re-manufac- 
ture. 
(&.)  Pig  and  Puddled.  i 

(c.)  Bar,  angle,  bolt    and  ' 
rod.  I 

(d.)  Bailroad,  of  all  sorts.     I 
(e.)  Wire. 
(/.)  Hoops,    sheets,    and 

boiler  plates. 
(g.)  Tinned  plates 
(h.)  Cast  or  wrought,  an 
all  other  iron  manu- 
factures, 
(t.)   Steel,  unwrought. 
{k.)  Manufactures  of  steel, 
or  of  steel  and  iron 
combined. 
6.  Copper:— 

(a.)  Unwrought:  — 

Ingots,  cakes,  or 
slabs. 
(6.)  ^Vrought     or    partly 
wrought : — 
Mixed   or  yellow 

metal. 
Of  other  sorts. 

c.  BrasB  of  all  sorts. 

d.  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  and  pipe. 

e.  Tin,  unwrought. 

/.  Zinc,     wrought     and     un< 
wrought. 

41.  Musical  instruments. 

42.  Oil  and  floor  cloth. 

43.  Oil,  seed. 

44.  Painters*  colours  and  materials. 

45.  Paper  (other  than  hangings). 

46.  Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces. 

47.  Pictures. 

48.  Plate  and  plated  ware. 

49.  Provisions,    not    otherwise    de- 

scribed. 

60.  Bags    and    other    materials    lor 

paper. 

61.  Salt. 

52.  Seeds  of  all  sorts. 

63.  Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam. 

64.  Silk  manufactures :  — 

a.  Broad  piece  goods. 


&.  Of  other  kinds. 

65.  Skins  and  furs : — 

a.  British. 

6.  Foreign,  British  dressed. 

66.  Soap. 

67.  Spirits. 

53.  Stationery,  other  than  paper. 

59.  Stones  and  slates. 

Slate  by  tale. 

60.  Grindstones,  millstones,  and  otl.er 

sorts  of  stones. 

61.  Sugar,  refined. 

62.  Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus. 

63.  Umbrellas  and  parasols. 

64.  Woodandtimbermanufactured:  — 

Staves  and  empty  casks   and 
unenomerated. 

65.  Wool:— 

a.  Sheep  and  lambs*. 

b.  Flocks  and  rag  wool. 

c.  Foreign,     dressed     in     the 

United  Kingdom. 

d.  Noils. 

e.  Waste. 

/.  Combed  or  carded  and  tops. 

66.  Woollen  and  worated  yam. 

67.  Worsted   and  woollen  manufac- 

tures : — 

a.  Woollen  tissues :  — 

Heavy  broad,  all  wool. 

„  „       mixed. 

Heavy  narrow,  all  wool. 

t.  „        mixed. 

Light  broad,  all  wool. 
Light  broad,  mixed. 
Light  narrow,  all  wool. 

„  „        mixed. 

b.  Worsted  coatings,  brood, 

all  wool. 
Worsted  coatings,  broad, 

mixed. 
Worsted  coatings,  narrow, 

all  wool. 
Worsted  coatings,  narrow, 

mixed. 

c.  Flannels. 

d.  Blankets. 

e.  Worsted    stuffs,    Ac,    all 

wool. 
Worsted  stuffs,  i&c,  mixed. 
/.  Carpets  and  druggets. 
^.  Of  all  other  sorts. 

68.  Yam,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  and 

other  sorts  aneaumerated. 
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ANNEXE   II. 
Imtrtict ions  for  /tiling  uji  the  BeiurnB. 

1.  KAch  article  in  the  classified  liHt  wlitch  comes  within  the  description 
In  Uie  despatch,  i.e^  of  which  the  importation  from  all  foreign  coxnitrica 
mmounti  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation  of  the  article  (not  being 
km  than  500f.),  should  be  included  in  the  return. 

Articles  in  the  list  which  do  not  answer  that  description  in  the  case  of 
the  retiuming  Colony*  should  bo  omitted. 

It  hatt  been  thought  better  to  present  the  Board  of  Trade  classification 
as  a  wholCt  although  some  of  the  articles  enuniei'Atcil  in  it  are  not  likely 
to  be  part  of  the  importations  into  many  of  the  Colonies. 

2.  Each  article  returned  should  be  returned  with  the  number  prefixed 
to  it  in  the  list. 

8.  The  list  is  general  in  its  headings,  and  in  making  up  the  returns 
under  those  headings  the  actual  articles  of  trade  coming  under  each  hea*!- 
ing  sliould  be  distinguished  by  sub-heads  (^),  (6),  (r),  &c.^  &c.,  and  by  the 
general  trade  name  under  wiiich  tlic  articles  are  sold  in  tlie  returning 
Colony.  The  sub-headti  will  ofteu  be  obtainable  from  the  tariff  classifica- 
tions of  the  returning  Colony  ;  but,  wherever  possible,  the  principal  mer- 
chants should  be  consulted,  and  tlie  retunis  of  commodities  with  the 
reports  upon  each  should  be  elaborated  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of 
the  acitial  articles  in  demand  in  the  Colony  which  are  properly  included 
under  the  general  headings  set  down  in  the  hst. 

4.  The  return  of  reasons  &c.  sliould  bo  made  in  respect  of  each  com- 
modity in  order,  with  the  "list"  number  and  sub-head  index-letter  pre- 
fixed for  facility  of  reference 

fi.  The  return  of  reasons  &c.  should  deal  with  each  of  the  headings 
mentioned  in  the  despatch  in  respect  of  each  article  returned,  that  is  to 

»Ay:— 

(a.)  Price.  (N.B.— In  the  case  of  textile  goods  the  "width"  in  inches 
should  be  given  for  each  pattern.) 

{h.)  Quality. 

(c)  Suitability. 

(d.)  Packing. 

(tf.)  Other  causes,  in  so  far  as  thoy  affect  the  choice  of  the  article  he 
uses  by  the  consumer. 

0.  In  sending  homo  pattenis  a  large  discretion  is  left  to  each  Colony, 
bat  it  Is  desirable  to  include  everything  within  reason  in  which  the  foreign 
akj^e  and  pattern  are  preferred,  e.fj,  spokes,  knives,  tools ;  yam  and  textile 
goods  of  every  description ;  wTiting  paper,  &c, 

\nicro  pattcmfi  are  sent,  the  fact  should  be  recorded  in  the  return, 
more  than  one  pattern  should,  where  possible,  be  sent,  and  each  pattern 
should  bear  the  *'  list  '*  number  of  the  commodity  it  refers  to.  tlic  name 
of  the  country  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  Colony  firom  which  it  ia 
transmitted. 
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7.  Tlio  packages  containing  patterns  of  all  goods  sent  from  the  Colony 
under  your  Go^•emment  in  response  to  this  despatch  should  be  consigned 
to  tlie  Secretary,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Easicheap,  London, 
E.C.,  as  that  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  imdertaken  the  duty  of  housing 
and  distributing  the  samples  in  this  country,  and  of  carrying  out  any 
expressed  wish  of  any  Colony  in  regard  to  their  subsequent  distribution 
and  ultimate  disposition. 

The  cases  containing  these  patterns  should  be  marked 
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ScJiedales  of  Suggestions  made  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the 
better  Subdivision  of  the  Headings  in  the  List  of  Commodities, 


Ko.  of  Hendlug 

iu  Liat.  Suggcatioua. 

3.  Subdivide  as — 

(a)  Men's. 

(b)  Women's. 
After  No.  9  add  brushes. 
16.  Make  a  separate  head. 

Dyes  :— 
{a)  Natural. 
(6)  Artificial. 
19.  Add  sub-heads:  — 

(c)  Coke. 

{(l)  Block  or  patent  fuel. 
23.  Add  sub-heads  before  (e):— 

Curtains. 
And  instead  of  (e)  — 

Hosiery. 

Shirts. 

Pun  Is. 

Bocks. 
30.  Remove   "  cutlery "    to    separate 

head. 
Subdivide  "  hardware  "  as — 

(a)  Files. 

(b)  Saws. 

(c)  Edge  tools. 

(it)  Engineers*  tools. 
{e)  Hollow.waro. 
Or  another  suggestion,  as- 
Brass -foundry. 
Chandeliers. 
Gas  and  water  fittings. 
Bedsteads. 
Cycles. 
Needles. 
Fish-hooks. 
Pens. 
Buttons. 
IIo!low-ware. 


Ko.  of  Beading 

in  List.  Suggestiooa. 

Chains. 

Tubes. 

Nails. 

Screws. 

Tin -ware. 
31.  Hats:- 

(a)  Straw. 

(6)  Other. 
2.  Subdivide— 

(a)  Spades,  shovels,  and  forks. 

(6)  Miners'  tools. 

(c)  Other  tools. 
Or  another  suggestion : — 

(a)  AgricuUuraL 

(6)  Mining. 

{c)  All  others. 
37.  Substitute  for  (6)  — 

(6)  Textile  machinery. 

(c)  Agricultural  machinery. 

(d)  Mining  machinery. 

(e)  Hydraulic  machinery. 

if)  Electric  lightingmachinery. 
{g)  Gas  engines. 
Or  another  suggestion  to  make 

the  heading — 
No.  37  Machinery : — 

(a)  Agricultural. 

(b)  Mining. 

(c)  Steam  Engines  — 

Locomotive. 
All  others. 

(d)  All  other. 

0.  Substitute  for  iron : — 
a.  Iron  or  steel. 

(i)  Old,  for   re-manofae- 

tore. 
(b)  Pig  and  paddled  ban. 
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Na  of  HeadlDg 

in  Lilt                    Soffgwtloiu.             k 

In  List.                     SuggectlooB. 

6.  Iron  and  steel — 

48.  Sabetitute— 

(a)  Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and 

Plate  and  plated  goods : 

rod. 

1  a)  Silver  ware. 
6)  Plated  ware. 

\b)  Bails. 

cj  Wheels,t;re8,  axles,  Ac. 

(c )  Britannia-metal  ware. 

a)  Hoops,     sheets,     and 

And  add : — 

plates. 

(d)  Jewellery      and      personal 

U)  Oalranised  corrngated 

ornaments. 

sheeU. 

51.  Subdivide  into  :— 

if)  Tinned  plates. 

a)  Befined. 
6)  Bock. 

ig)  Castings. 
(h)  Wire. 

54.  Add  to  subdivisions  :— 

(t)  UnwroQght. 

(c)  Lace  and  nets. 

c.  Manniactures    of    iron  and 

57.  Specify  subheads  :— 

steel  combined. 

Whisky,  Ac. 

Another     suggestion     to    dis- 

62.  Amend  by  inserting  "  telephonic 

tingoish  "steel railroad'*  of 

after  "  telegraphic." 

all  sorts. 

Between    Add  a  head  :— 

And   after  '*tin,  nnwrought" 

62  and  63.    TUes- 

add   "tin    alloys,    such  as 

(a)  For  flooring. 

solder,  pewter,"  &o. 

(6)  Glazed   and    deco- 

45, Subdivide  into — 

rated. 

(al  Printing. 

67.  Subdivide  according  to  the  rather 

b)  Hangings. 

c)  Writing. 

fuller  table    in    the  "Annual 

Statement  of  Trade." 

Noie* — Sngf^estion  mode  by  Agent-General  for  South  Australia  to  add 
(between  68  and  64)  Wine. 
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UKTO  THE 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

Ijcr  pajtsti/s  gffgal  Charter  si  ^mati^mtm, 

DATED  26th  SEPTEMBEB,  1882. 


HXittOXiSit  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  all  tO  to||Om  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

tB^ttCQ^  His  Rotal  Highness  Albert  Eowabd, 
PiuNCE  OF  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Gbace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly- 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  estab- 
lished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
«ixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
ore  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Aldkut  Edwahd, 
PniNCE  OF  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Duogo  ^Iontagu, 
DcKK  of  Mancuestek,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

9Cnb  tol)Crc*J;tf  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  un<lertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 


Jpoto  iliiotD  J^C  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  bo  by  these  presente  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following^  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  forever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  ix)litic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2  €|JC  Hcpal  Colonial  ^n^mnte  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
*o  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  njeesuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
he  necessaiy  for  carrying  out  the  jmrposcs  of  the 
Institute,  but  bo  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  he 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  begotten  for  the 
eame  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3Cn6  Wc  Do  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  gi'ant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  Cfjnrr  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Coimcil  ajid  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  CI)^C  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 


5.  His  Royal  Higuness  Albkkt  Edwaud,  Pkince 
OK  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
imtil  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  31  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjommed  firom  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  prop^ 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  'Cl^  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

T^  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
itent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  anJ  except  so  far  iw    they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  4CfjC  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  disiiiiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  Hcrvants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rides  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  thinjrs  as 
ehall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  d|C  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
«&  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ilnstitute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 

penditure,  and  of  the  financial  ])osition  of  the  Institute, 
mnd  everj'  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
tunes  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  tlie  Institute. 


11.  Cf)C  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
"the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  timnsfer  of 
Buch  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  pro])erty 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  liclonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  witli  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  jl^o  Iflule*  2C»pcH[atD,  lliejtolution  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Eealm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%U  H^irmi^j^  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

WunC0fi  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

'^LS. 


CARDj:W. 
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LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

TMurof 
XlectlDii. 

1872     Abraham,  Auqustus  B.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.H\ 

1886     t-AcLAXD,  Cat*taw  Wiujam  A.D.,   E.N.,   Woodvale,  CoweSf  I,W.  and 

Junior  United  Sermce  dub,  Charles  Street,  S.  W. 

1886  f  Adam,  Sir  Charlbs  £.,  Bart.,  3  ^ew  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C,  and 

Blair'Adam,  Kinrosa-shire,  N.B. 

1898  I  Adams,  Oborok,  Crichton  Quh,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W,C. 

1889  Adams,  Jambs,  9  Graeeckurch  Street,  E,C. 

1874  Adobrlbt.  Sib  Atjgttstus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  4  Bouro  Place,  Kensington,  W. 
1896     AoAR,  Edward  Labpent,  Hilly  Mead,  Wiml/ledon. 

1887  Aoius,  Edward  T.,  101  LeadenhaU  Street,  B.C.  ;  and  Malta. 
1879     ArrcHisuK,  Datid,  6  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879  AiTKBX,  Albxahdeb  M.,  Drumeamf  Comrie,  N.S, 

1895  Akbbotd,  Jambs  B.,  Chester  Court,  Wandsworth  Common,  8.W, 
1886     Axcocx,  Johv,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W, 

1885     f  AxDBMHOTBir,  JosKFH  Fbamk,  St,  Dunstan's  Buildings,  St.  Dunstan'a 

mu,  E.C. 

1882     AuiBB,  JoBK,  29  Penywem  Boad,  Earl's  Court,  S.W.,  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
1869     AixBK.  Chablbs  H.,  17  Well  Walk,  Hamjpstead,  N.W. 

1896  Allen,  Bichmoxd  R.,  F-RCS.!.,  2  West  Hill,  Dartford. 

1880  f  AiXBN,  IloBBRT,  10  Lansdoumc  Boad,  Bedford, 
1880     Allport,  W,  M.,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  B.C. 

Ambs,  Edward,  27  Manor  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

Akdbbsok,  a.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

|Andbrsok,  Edward  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Roberts  tf  Co.,  Dunedinj 

New  Zealand. 
Axdbbson,  Johx  Kivodon,  6  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and 

16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
KxtmoLmH,  W.  Hsbbbrt,  Rupert  Lodge,  Bumham,  Maidenhead, 
Ahdbbsok,  W.  J.,  34  Westbottme  Terrace,  W. 
Ain>BVW|  DoxAU),  16  Philpot  Lane,  £C, 


1893 
1896 
1879 
1875 

1890 

1891 
1875 
1894 
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1S87      Andb£WS,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  7  Park  Crescent,  Tonhridge,  Kent* 

1889  Aksdbll,  Cxrbol  W.,  Farm  Fields  HorUy^  Surrey, 

1896     tA.ppLBTi.BDr    Capta.ix  R.  L.,  SheppertoH^  Middlesex ;  and  Navai  end 
Military  aub,  Piccadilly^  W. 

1873  Abbothnot,  Colonkl  G.,  R.A.,  5  Belgrave  Place,  8.W.;   and   Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 

1890  Abbcthnot,  Jambs  "W.,  EldersliCj  Dorking, 

1894  Abbcthnot,  \Vm.  Ribbson,  Haw  Hatch,  East  Grinetead. 

1881     Abcheb,  Thomas,  C.M.Gr.,  Woodlands,  Lawrie  Pari,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
1868     Abotll>  His  Gracb  thb  Bukb  of,  KG.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campdcn 

HiU,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  laveraray  Castlfj  Argyleshire. 
1883     f  Armitaob,  Jambs  Robebtson,  79  St,  Georges  Road,  8  W. 

1891  Abmstbono,  W.  C.  Hbatok-,  4  Portland  Places  W. ;  and  34  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C. 
1888     ABKrrAOE,  Qeobgb  F.,  33  Campden  House  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

1888  tABMTTAOB,  OscAB  Febdikaxd,    M.A.,   69    Queen's  Gate,  8.1V.;  and 

New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  8.  W. 

1889  Armott,  David  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pali  Mall,  8.W, 
1891     AsHBT,  Captaik  "William,  26  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 

1895  f  AsHCBOPT,  Edoab  A.,  A.M.I.E.R,  care  of  Messrs.  A,  Gibbs  ^  Sons,  15 
Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

1874  AsHLET,  Right  Hon.  Eveltn,  Broadiands,  Romsey,  Hants, 
1891     fAsHMAK,  Ret.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.B.,   National   aub,    WhttekaU 

Gardens,  8.W. 

1896  AsHToy,  Ralph  S.,  B.A.,  10  Lansdoum  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1879  AsHwooD,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  ^  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 

1889  AsTLB,  W.  G.  Dbtoh,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 

1883  fAsTLSFOBD,  JosBPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  8.W. 

1874  fATKiHSOK,    Cha.ri.es    £.,  Jlgoa  Lodge,  Btackley   Road,   Beckenhan^ 

Kent. 

1802  Attrhborovoh,  Kabx,  141  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1879  Attlbb,  Hbmbt,  10  BUliter  Square,  E.C. 

1 865  Aubbbtin,  John  Jambs,  33  Jhtke  Street,  St.  Jameis,  8.  W, 

1887  Atrsrm,  Hugh  W.,  50  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  8.E, 

1893  AusTiK,  Ret.  W.  G.  Gabdikbr,  M.A.,  Stanway  Rectory,  Colchester, 


1804     Backhouse,  Richabd  Onuns,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

1880     Badcock,  Phqjf,  4  Aldridge  Road  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879     Badek-Powell,  Sir  Gbobgb  S.,  K.C.M,G.,  MJ».,  M.A^  F.R.A.S,  F^^., 

114  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
1883     Bailey,  Frank,  £9  Mark  Lane,  EC. 
1888     Baillie,  Jambs  R,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1888     fBAiLLiB,  Richabd  H.,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W, 
1882     fBAiLWABD,  A.  W.,  Horsington  Manor,  Wincanton,Sonursct. 
1894     Bakbb,  Albebt  Pomeboy,  57  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
1886     tBArj)WTN.  Alfbkd,  M.P.,  25  Dover  Street,   W.;   and   WUden  Honstj 

near  Stourport, 
Balfoub.  B.  B.,  Tbwnley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Junior  Jthenmm 

aub,  Piccadilly,  IF, 


^xdmU^feiQmifK 
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1S86  , 
1681 
1891 
1892 

1896 
18M 
1889 
1891 
1877 

1884 
1895 
ISM  i 

I89A  I 
1888  \ 

1891 
1894 

1887 

1884 
1886 
1891 

1879 

1800 

1890 
1890 

188S 
1864 
1890 
1894 

1894 
1S76 


Bauck,  ChableSj  61  BasMffkaU  Street,  E.O, 

IBakes,  Enwm  Hodob,  tBgh  Moor,  hlgton,  Cutnberland, 

BAXXKUtAV.  O,  Lbslib,  3  Punip  Court,  Templr,  E.C. 

BA.RBa«,  ALrBKD  J.,  Caattenterf,  Homaei/  Lane,  K ,-  and  Midland  I^ailtbay 

Company  of  Westfru  Auttrolia,  38  AVw  Broad  StrM,  E.C. 
Barbeb.  LrDWia  G.,  2  I>rapfrs  Garden*  EX. 
Babclat.  Jorx.  Junior  Constitutional  Ciuh^  ViivadiUyf  W. 
fBAaxMC^Oovu),  F.,  Mrm^w  Grange,  (rnifd/onl. 
Babkbb,  'Wiluax  HKsrKY,  8  Finch  Lane,  E,C, 
Babklt,  Sia  Hbkrt,  G.C.M.G.j  K.C.B.,  1  Bima  Gardens^  Souik  Kcnting' 

ion,S,\V. 
Babkabd,  H,  Wtwdbaji,  2  Terrace  House*,  liichnond  Hill,  S.  JK 
BABiinnT,  Alfred,  The  H'hite  Uotae^  TeUtfrtvph  Sfn-cf,  E.O. 
Babu,  E.  O.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kemnngton^  W. 
Barkatt,  Waj tku.  Ketley  Ahlry.  Hants. 
Baarok,  TuoHAJi  M.,  Churrh  li'm,  Durlington. 
Baart,  Javbs  H.,  2fyreotc«t  Dtdwich  Common,  S^;  and  110  Canntm 

arteUE.C, 
BuMDORK,  AroU9T.  82  Pemhidge  Squar*,  Bagaieater,  W. 
Batlkt.  Sin?fiT  T.,  16  Great  George  Street^  8.  W, ;  and  St,  Stephen's  Qub, 

^Westminster,  SW. 
Baxter.  Alrxaxdbr  B..  Australian  Joint  Stoch'  Btmk,  2  King  WUliam 

Street.  E.C, 
Baxtrr.  Charlks  E.,  16  Jilnmjieid  Ifond,  MaiJa  Hill,  W, 
fBAZi-BT,  Gabdkbr  SuiuyriAN,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fair/ord,  GlouceMerAhirr, 
Bbalbt,  Adak,  }iL\>.,FiUhnm  I^gr,  St.  Lettnnrds-om'Sea, 
Bralkt,  Savuki^  33  Lansdovme  Itoad,  Tunhridgt  fVeiU, 
Bbam,  Edwix,  M^.  Oxon.,  Sir  A.  Browus  Grammar  School,  Brmtwood^ 

BS9M. 

BiUBR,  Samcrl  Pratbb,  7V  Oah,  Thorpe,  Xorwick, 

Brarx,  Fitor.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Park  Hottse,  King's  Road,  Richmond, 

S.W. 
Bbattib.  JoHJf  A.  B.,  4  Si.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Park,  NJK 
Bbattib,  Wm.  Ooplakt),  Frmdranght  Houjse,  Forgve,  Hunily,N,B. 
Bravchavp,  Hxxrt  lixBJioK,  01  Additon  Road,  W, 
ItRAL'ifoyT,  Jonx,  elo  New  Zealand  Loan  ^  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 

BasiMjhali  Street.  E.C. 
Bbdwrxj..  Corvaxdxu  £.  P.,  K.K.,  30  Upper  Waihoyme  Trrraee,  W, 
Bbxtoi*,  Hkxut  C.  2  Adamton  Road,  South  Hampetead,   XW.;  and 

33  Finslury  Cirats,  E.C. 
Bbdo,  F.  FAirnni.!.,  M.P.,  Bartholomrw  Houttf  E»C, 
fBRLL,  D.  W.,  J.P..  77  H>Hand  Park,  W. 
Bbu.,  Johk,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Bmi.1^  JUcxfxwic,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlion  Road,  Putney,  S,W, 
Brix.  Tuokas,  47  Beltire  Avenue,  N.W, 
BxcL.  Major  Wu.uam  Mouri&oic,  Hann^  BircktngtOH,  Kent. 
BcJfXRTT,  Jaitbs  M..  1  Horthumberland  Avmue,  I%i«ey,  S.W, 
fBixsox,  AiiTUTH  H..  62  tudgale  Hilt,  E.C. 

Brnsok.  LtacT.-COLOXRL  F,  W.,  Hyde  Park  Club,  Albert  QaU^  8.W, 
BsKTRAM,  Amtok,  1  Tempft  Gardens,  E,C* 
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■  1 883     f  Bethbll,  Charles,  ElUsmere  House,  Templeton  Placet  BurFs  Court,  8.  W, 
and  22  BUliter  Street,  E.C, 

1888  Bethrll,  Cohuakdeb  Q.  B.,  R.K.,  H.P.,  43  Curzon  Street,  May^fair,  W, 

and  liise,  Holdemess,  Yorkshire. 

1884  Bkvan,  FuAKCis  Auoostus,  f'iQ  Princes  Gate,  SJV. 

1881      Bkvan,  William  Aiiminb,  City  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  Sirai,  E.C, 

1894  Bhumoara,  Jahsitjke  S.,  135  London  Wall,  E.C, 

188G     BiDDiscouBK,  J.  K.,  Elmington,  Mtham lioad,  Lee,  S.E,;and  101  Leadtn- 
hall  Street,  E.C. 

1889  BiLLiNGHURST,  H.  F.,  London  ^  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C, 
1891      fBiNNiB,  Oborob,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales. 

1868     Birch,   Sin  AuTUvn  Tfi.,  K.C.^.Q.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlinffton    Gat" 

dens,  W. 
1887     Black,  Suboeon-Majob  Wm,  Galt,  2  George  Sqicare,  Edinburgh. 

1890  Blackwood,  Georoh  R,  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1883     Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1889     Blake,  Arthur  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury-on- Thames ;  and  Oriental 
Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1895  Blandford,  Joseph  J.  Q.,  B.A.,  M.B.G.S.E.,  St.  Lukes  Asylum,  Old 

Street,  E.C. 
1883     Bleckly,  Charles  Arnold,  61  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Bliss,  Lewis  H.,  88  PhUbeach  Gardens,  8.W. ;  and  6  Laurence  Pountney 

Lane,  E.C. 

1895  Blofeld,  Frank,  13  Cornwall  Terrace,  Begenfs  Park,  N.W. 

1885  Bltth,  Wiluam,  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

1885  BoHM,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  E.C 

1881  Bois,  Henrt,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  8.W, 

1882  BoLLiNO,  Francis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C, 

1882  BoMPAs,  Henry  Mason,  Q.C,  145  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

1890  Bond,  Frank  Waltems,  117  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 

1896  Bond,  Frederick  William,  15  Dorset  Square,  N.  If. 

1873      BoNWiCK,  James,  i'arra  Yarra,  Sfuth  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E, 
1887     Booker,  George  W.,  Avonraih,  Maghcrafilf,  Ireland. 

1891  Booker,  J.  Dawson,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishops* 

gate  Street.  E.C. 
1895      Borrow,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  B.A.,  The  Old  Palaee,  Bekesbourne,  Canterbury, 

1883  fl^o^'"'"^'  ^^'  ^'  ■^-  ^■»  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
1891     BosANdUKT,  Richard  A.,  Mardens,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 

1886  fBosTOCK,  Hewitt,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom, 

1889  fBosTocK,  Samuel,  The  Cottage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 

1890  BoswKLt,  W.  A.,  34  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1886     BocLT,  Wm.  Holker,  15  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1882  t^^uLTON,  Harold  E.,  M.A.,  \2  Evelyn  Mansions,  Caiiide  Place,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

1882  fBouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

1881  Bourne,  Henry,  Holbrook,  London  Road,  Bedhill,  Surrey, 

1889  Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox,  41  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  CMmnck, 

1892  Bourne,  Robert  William,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 

1878  BouBNR,  Stephen,  F.S.S.,  6  Lansdown  Road,  Lee,  S.E, 

1831  Bowsx,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geosoe  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  75  Cadogan  Sonant  S-W. 
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BceOon. 
1893 
1881 
1893 

1881 

1887 
1884 

1886 
1889 

1888 
1881 
1884 

1882 

1888 

1884 
1889 
1878 
1890 

1881 
1896 
1879 

1888 
1887 

1882 

1881 
1886 
1881 
1884 
1892 
1894 

1883 
1883 
1877 
1896 

1892 
1884 

1889 
1896 
1886 


BowuEt,  Efiwm,  F.S.S..  78  South  Hill  Furk,  Hampatead,  N.W, 
Both,  Jamxs  R.,  Devonshire  Club,  8t.  James's  Straet,  S.W. 
Boti>-Cabpkhtxr,  H.,  M.A.»  The  Palace,  Bipon ;  and  Kin^a  Colteffet 

Cambridge. 
BoTLB,  LiOMKL  K.  C,  Army  and  Savy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 
tBBADBEBRT,  Thohas  R.,  MelfofU,  Shootup  HiU,  CricA-lewoiid,  N.  W. 
BoADFOEDt  Francis    Richa&d,    care  of  County   of    GloucfUer    Bank, 

Swindon, 
BBAimaN,  Hknrt,  4  Kent  Gardens,  Castle  Hill  Park,  Ealing,  W. 
Baassey,  Thh  Hon.  Thomas  Allkutt,  23  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Park 

Gates,  Battle. 
BsBiTJisTKB,  LoDWiG,  29  &  30  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 
Brsx,  John  Geohor,  69  Oresham  Street,  E.C, 
Bbioht,  Charles  E.,  CM.Q:,  12  Queen*s  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

8.JV.  :  and  Wyndham  Club,  S.W. 
Bright,  Samuel,  6  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Saleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  8.W. 
Bkxscoe,  Willum  Akthob,  Somerford  Hall,  BretDood,  Stafford* 
Bristow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexley  Heathy  Kent. 
Bkocklkhubst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnersley  Manors  Heigate. 
Brodribb,  Kkxric  K.,careof  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle  St.,  E.  C, 
Bbodziax,   a.,  27   Randolph  Crescent,  Maida    Vale,  W. ;   and  8   WoU 

Exchange,  E.C. 
fBROOXBS,  T.  W.  (latti  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  120  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
Brooxmak,  Wxllum  Gordon,  44  Holland  Park  Terrace,  W. 
IBrooxs,  Hbbbrbt,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St.  Peter's  Chambers^ 

Qtmhill,  E.C. 
Bbooxs,  H.  Tabob»  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  ComhUl,  E.C. 
Brooks,  Sib  WiLUAH  Cunlitfh,  Bart.,  6  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;   an  I 

Forest  of  GUn-Tana,  Ahoyne,  N.B. 
Brown,  Alexaivokr  M.,  M.D,,  73  Bcsshorough  Street,  St.  George's  Square 

S.W. 
Brown,  Alfred  H.,  St.  EXmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridije  Wells. 
Brown,  Oswald,  M-IostCE.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
Brown,  Thomas,  67  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
Brown,  Thomas,  1  Palace  Houses,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
Brownb,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  FilUigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Browne,  Edward  Wm.,   F.S.S.,    Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

33  Poultry,  E.C. 
Brownk,  John  Harris,  Adelaide  Cluh,  South  Australia. 
Browning,  Arthur  Gibacd,  AsaocInstCE,,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
Browniko,  S.  B.,  125  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
BavcK-JoT,  As.Bitfn,R.}l.A.,  care  of  Messrs.   T.  Agnew  ^  Sons,Z^B  Old 

Bond  Street,  W. 
Bruning,  Conrad,  101  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Buchanan,  Bbnjahih,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort,  ^  Co.,  141f  Leadtnha/l 

Street,  E.C. 
BucHANAy,  Jambs,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 
BucKULND,  Jambs,  22  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Bull,  Ubnbt,  28  Milton  Street,  E.C.;  and  Drove,  Chichceter, 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willi 
granted  and  declared,  and  bO  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duice  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  forever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and   a  Common  Seal,  with  j 
foil  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  H 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  J 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  ■ 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and   corporate   as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 


2  €|)C  Htxpal  Coloiiiol  ^n^titutc  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 


I 


A 
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such  messuages  or  liereditauicnts  of  any  tenure  ns  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  bo 
compute<l  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousakb 
Pounds.  3t|rtl  Wc  bo  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  jxirson  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
«ny  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid, 

3.  CIktc  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
£aid  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
leld  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 


4.  ^^stt  shall  l>e  a  Trcsident,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary, 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albeut  Edwahd,  Puince 

OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  phall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents, 

6.  3fi  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  firom  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  roles 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  Cf|C  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  Genend 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  (Jeneral  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Coxmcil. 

8.  Cfie  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  bo  far  as   they  are  alteretl   by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  CJjC  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
tlie  Income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  Kervauts  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  CljC  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  i^eport  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  tlie  Institute, 
and  evcrj*  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  CljC  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  pro]>crty 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disjwsition  of  any 
hereditamcntj^  l)elonging  to  the  Institute  shall  Ix;  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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Tear  of 
Elect  ion. 

1801 

1880 

1882 

1896 

1804 
1804 
1803 
1883 
1880 
1884 

1890 
1858 
1868 
1880 
1889 
1804 
1888 
s^84 


1889 
1896 
1866 
1804 

1885 
18S6 
1878 

1876 
1896 

1884 

1892 
1880 

1860 

1887 

1860 
1887 

J  896 

1887 
t»90 


Boyal  Oolonial  LutUuie. 


DisitoRR,  John  Stewart,  16  Chimmont  Uoad,  Cricilewood,  S.W, 

Donarr.,  IIarht  Haxxry.  6  TokdthouM  Yard,  E,C, 

DosNK,  William,  18  H'oorf  Strtcf,  K.C. 

DONOITOHMOIIB.    Rt.    HoN.     TUB    Earl    OP,     K.C.M.O.j     6     Cotlif 

Ptacf,  .<j.jr. 

DotJOLAS,  Alp.xaxdkr.  99  Klgin  Creteent,  dotting  Hill,  W. 

DouauLS,  Joiix  A.,  MuiregA;  Turriff,  KB. 

DouoLAs  OP  Hawick,  Lord,  Army  if  Navy  Cluh^  PtiU  Mali,  S,W. 

DocoLAs,  Thomas,  16  Guvitiitnr  Ifotut,  West  Krnrinff ton ^  W. 

DftAGB.  Gkofi-bry,  ALP.,  United  Univeraiiy  Cluh,  Pali  Mall  &»/.  3,W, 

DoAPBS,    Okoroh    Easlem    Tdeffraph    Company,  LimUtdt   Winckstdr 

Hoiuf,  60  Old  Brand  Street,  K.C. 
Dbatson,  Walter  B,  II.,  7Ww  lIou$e,  ffitfh  Baniei, 
tDcciB,  KionT  Hon.  tub  Earl  of,  Tortworth  Couttf  Faljieldt  Gto*, 
DpChok,  Fbkderick  a.,  62  I^mhnrd  Street,  K.C. 
fDcDOQOiT,  ABTHUBt  27  Hatland  Sqmarft  Dublin, 
fDuDOBOX,  WrixuM,  43  Craven  liond,  W. 
fDrDLKV,  Right  Ho?r.  thr  Earl  op,  22  St,  Jam*s*»  7Va<w,  8.W, 
Dnrp,  O.  Smyttan,  58  Queeii't  Gate,  8.  W. 
BcrsrcAX.  Datid  J.  Russbll,  can  of  Moan,  Jfeiih,  ffowtU  ^  ATo^/MtoM; 

66  Watlivg  Street,  E.C. 
^>rKCAN,  John  S.,  iWi/a/  Bank,  156  LcadcnhaH  Street,  E.C. 
^TOTito.-^    "gT.  Whit^etd,  Govan,  KB. 
fDvucxS^^uL^j^f/J^^,  34  Portman  Square,  W. 
DcKDOMAto,  Th8  EAaL  ^^^^f^Hftf!^^?  Alrtsford^    Bante 
tDi'KULL,  OwnH  R.,  BrooA'wood  .«t  g^^ 

Carlton  Club.  Pall  Mali,  S.  W.  -iW^'  -^<"*- 

+DDNII,  11.  W.,  C.E..  CharUvmlc  Grove,  latua^  'l*"'  ^-C". 
BrKx,  Sir  William.  Rart,  MP.,  Bnwi  Street  Ats.^f^^^  Street,  Park 
fDoNRATEw.  RroiiT  Uo-T.  THB  Karl  OP,  K.P.,  27  iVVcij**^"*»*''*" 

f^ne,  W. ;  Kmri/  Hottsf,  Pntney  t'ale,  S.fV.  ,and  CVipm^ 
DuRJiAM,  JoiTN  JFrkht,  43  ThrenHncedle  Street,  EC.  ''  "*'  26 

DcBRAirr.   Wm.   Howard.   Ethry   Court,   Beuiak    mil,   8.g,,y 

M  if  ton  Street,  K.C.  Nf** 

DoTHfE,  I.iKur.-CoLosEL  W.  H.  M..  R.A.,  7?tfw  ffouM,  thmut,  Pail 

and  Junior  United  Sertfiee  Cluh,  S.iy. 
DCTMOIT.  Albkht.  I  Frachhrch  Sfrert,  EC, 
tDnroN.   Fba>k  U.,  74    Lancoiter  Gate,   H*. ;  and   St.  Otaryt*»  a% 

Hanox'er  Stjiairet  IV. 
DcTTOX,  FuKDEHicii,  112  Greshcm  HouH,  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 

70  CroMvell  Houses,  S.W, 
DfBO,  CiuuLSs,  47  Cromwetf  Boad,  !!■>*/  Brighton, 

East,  Rkt.  D.  J.,  CnUhar  Cottage,  Watford,  Hert*, 

Ecc\x»,  Ytow  R.,  Ba)ttUh  Amicab/9  Lift  Aimuranet  Society,  I 

needU  Street,  KC. 
ECICKR9LRT.  Jaues  G.,  M.A..  As^eU,  Wtgan ;  CarUon  Mmor,  T 

Leeds  ;  and  Uniteii  Universttt/  Cluh,  PaU  Mall  East,  S,W, 
tEnwAttues,  T.  Dypr,  6  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.H'. 

I^dt/e^  Folkf$tont, 


and  Jmnhr 


I 


^ 


Reside^ii  Felloivs. 
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Tear  of 


1876 
1882 
1888 

1882 
1880 
1885 

1894 

1894 
1893 

1896 
1892 
1874 

1886 
1891 
1885 
1886 
1883 
1894 
1881 
1885 
1879 


1883 

1890 

1886 

1889 

1889 

1877 

1896 

1888 

1895 

I         1873 

I        1879 

1        1895 

I        1876 

/         1893 

1891 

/  1875 


1883 

1889 
1881 


fEDWABDS,  S. 

fEtDBB,  Frkdxrick,  7  St.  Helen's  Placet  E.C. 

fKLDBB,  Thoxas  Edward,  Wedmore  Lodges  Remenham  HUlt  ffen/et/- 

on*Tkanu$, 
fELDBB,  Wx.  Qbobob,  7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

Elzas,  Libut.-Colonbx,  Kobxbt,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Elliott,  Gkbos  Kobimson,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Pendennia,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 

Norwood,  8.E. 
Elliott,  Josiph  J,,  Hadley  House,  Bamet. 
Elliott,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  15  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
Elmslis,   Captaik  Jakbs  ABRBD017B,  B.N.B.,  Dapooli,  Linden  Road, 

Bedford. 
Emxtt,  Fahdbsick  W.,  Langside,  Acton  Lane,  HarUsden,  KW. 
EKOLEDinB,  CoLONKL  WiLLiAM  J.,  K.E.,  Petersham  Place,  Byjleet,  Surrey. 
Ekolbhxabt,  StB  J.  Gabdnbb  B,,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 

Place,  W.C. 
fENGUSH,  FBHDSRtcK  A.,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 
Ekts,  Johk  Datibs,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 
£aB8L0H,  £.  C,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-^m-2%am€S. 
Etaks,  J.  Cabbrbt,  H. A.  (Oxen),  HathyPark,  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire 
f  EvBSy  Chables  Washinotok,  C.M.G.,  1  Fen  Court,  E.C. 
Etill,  John  Pbbct,  10  Hillside,  Wimbledon. 

EnsOK,  Edwakd,  BUsewoodPark,  Caterham,  Warlittg ham  Station,  Surrey. 
EwART,  JoHir,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  ^  Co.,  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
EwBK,  John  Albxandbb,  1 1  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 


Faxbclouoh,  R.  a.,  Messrs.  S.  G.  Lennon  ^  Co.,  75  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Faisclodoh,  Williav,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28  ClemenCs  Lane,  E.C. 

fFAiRFAX,  E.  Robs,  6  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

fFAiBTAX,  Vicis-Adhiral  Sitt  Henry,  K.C.B.,  6  Cranley  Place,  S.IK 

f Fairpax,  J.  Mackenzie,  5  Princes  Gate,  S.  IK 

fFARMRR,  W.  Mathabd,  18  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.JK 

Farqchar,  Sib  Hobace  S,  T.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  7  Grosvenor  Square,  IK 

Fawhb,  Rkt.  J.  A.,  cfo  Mettsrs.  H.  Meade-King  4'  Bigg,  Bristol. 

Fearnsides,  John  Wic.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

fFEABOK,  Fabdbrick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow. 

Fell,  Arthur,  46  Qui^n  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Frnn,  Henrt,  F.R.H.S.,  Rossniore,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Hill,  SJV. 

Fhrard,  B.  a.,  67  Pevensey  Road,  St.  Lconards-on-Sea. 

FEROOaoN,  A.  M.,  Nanuoya,  14  Ellrrdalc  Road,  Hampstead,  X.W, 

Ferguson,  John  A.,  Green  Bank,  Tunbridge  Welts. 

Fbrgusson,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.O., 

C.I.E.,  80  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W. ;  Carlton  Cluh ;  and  Kitkerran, 

JS\B. 
FvBOUSSON,  LiErT.-CoLONFL  JoHN  A.,  Royal  MiH/firf/  Ci'llfije,  Catuberley, 

Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Ferxau,  Henry  S.,  21  Hoo/  Exchange,  E.C. 
Fikch-Hatton,  Thr  Hon.  Stohmont,  6  Bedford  Sq^iare,    W.C;  and 

White's  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
BlecUon. 
1883 
1881 
1877 
1888 
1881 
1888 
1868 
1879 
1892 

1802 
1882 

1882 
1889 
1884 
1876 

1887 
1886 
1879 
1892 
1886 

1885 
1874 

1885 

1887 


1891 
1876 
1882 
1885 
1883 

1876 
1889 
1884 
1891 
1891 

1888 
1888 
1886 

1892 

1891 


Royal  Gohnial  iTisUtuie, 

0BAT,  Hekbt  F.,  7%e  ManstoTtt  Frognalf  Hampsiead^  N.W, 

Qhat^Robbbt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

tGHBATHRAD,  Jab.  H.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  S.TF. 

Gbbem,  Major-Gek.  Sib  Henbt,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Soad,  8,W, 

tGHEBK,  MoBTON,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburg,  NataL 

Greek,  W.  S.  Sebright,  1 1  Charing  CroaSf  8.  W. 

Gbeoobt,  Sir  Chas.Huttok,  K.C.]tf.G.,  2  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  5.  W. 

Grbio,  Hbnet  Alfred,  12  Lansdowne  Places  BlackheatH  Hill,  8.B. 

Gbbswbll,  Abthitb  £.,  M.A.,  Broomhill,  29  Southend  Bead,  Beekenkamt 
Kent, 

Gbbswbll,  Charles  H.,  C.E.,  Quaniock  House,  Hol/ordf  Bridgtoater. 

Grbswell,  Ret.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Bectorg,  near  Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

Gbetton,  Hajob  Gbobqb  Lb  M.,  64  Perham  Boad,  West  KentingUm,  W, 

tQBBT,  Rt.  Hoif.  KABt^  Howick  Hall,  Al/iwick,  Northumberland, 

Gbibble,  Geobob  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Gbiffith,  His  Honocr  Judge  W.  Dowites,  4  Bramham  Gardens, 
Wetherbg  Boad,  8W. 

•fGBiFFiTHs,  William,  42,  T%e  Parade,  Cardiff. 

Gbimaldi,  Wymfobd  B.,  Hathetoolden,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  KetU. 

GcxLLBHABD,  ARTHUR  G.,  Mtham,  Kent. 

Qui  J.,  Sib  William  Cambbok,  Bart.,  M.P.,  10  Hgde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

GwiLLTAK,  Ret.  S,  Thobn,  32  College  Boad,  Beading;  a$td  National  Con- 
servative aub,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 

GwTX,  Walter  J.,  22  BiRiter  Street,  E.  C. ;  and  51  SelsUe  Boad,  N.  W. 

GwTKira,  pRAKCia  A.,  Constitutional  Club,  Nortkumherland  Avenue,  W.C, 

Gwtwnb,  JoHjr,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W. ;  and  89  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 

Gwttheb,  J,  HowABD,  34  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,W, 


fHAOOABD,  Edward,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln*s  Inn,  W.C, 

Haltbubtoit,  Sm  Arthttb  L.,  K.C.6.,  57  Lowndes  Square,  8.  W, 

Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

tUAHiLTox,  Jambs, 

Haviltox,  John  James,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  Earfs   Court,  8.  W. ;  and 

17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Hamiltok,  Thouas,  J.F.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Ha2<hah,  Sib  Johk  A.,  Babt.,  St.  Stephen*s  Club,  Westminster,  8»W, 
Hankrt,  Ebnbst  Alers,  Hinxton  Hall,  Safron  Walden. 
Haklet,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hanson,  Chables  Augustus,  49  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  99  Gresham 

Street,  EC. 
Hardib,  Gborqe,  Bavenscroft  Park,  High  Bamet. 
Harding,  Edward  E.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Habdwicse,  Edward  Abthub,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  (Surgeon  Superintendent, 

Indian  Emigration  Service),  39  Palliser  Boad,  Barons  Court,  W, 
Harx,  Rboinald  C,  Western  Australian  Government  O^tce^  15  Vietoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Habxkb,  Jambs,  36  BasinghaU  Street,  KC, 


Bendeni  FhUowh, 
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IS69 

18d3 
1979 
1869 
1887 
lB8i 
1889 
1884 
1891 
t8S3 
1894 

1891 

1891 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1876 
1894 

1891 
1889 
1894 
1883 

1883 
1888 
1888 

1894 
(894 
1869 
1883 

1898 
1876 
1886 
1893 
L8Q9 
1892 
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GAUvinoft,  Hknrt,  Standard  Bank  i>f  South  Afrtea,  10  ClemenV^  Lane 

E.C. 
fGAKDiKKR,  William,  f^ockskaie,  Meniham,  Sumy. 
fGAJtDXSB,  Stitwart,  Gforgrtown,  liritUh  Gitiaua. 
Gardyns,  Jamms  W.  BftUCR,  Muldkfon,  Arhmnth,  N.B. 
Gajibick  Aurau)  C,  31  Upj/cr  PkiUhaore  Gardens,  Kenfinfffon,  }V, 
Oarrick,  8ib  James  FaANCiit,  K.C.M.G.,  207  Cromweii  Mansionit,  S.IK 
Oahthrop,  AB.SOLD  E.,  lievter't  TcUffram  Companj/,  24  014  Jewrj/,  JC,C. 
fGEUYR.  C.  ToWKSRSD,  17  Cfawfi  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Ubobcib,  Datid,  Bank  of  Kew  South  HaUs.  61  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
GiBBRRP,  Jamv.  Portland  Haute,  BntitufftaU  Street,  FiC. 
OiBBs  Hekrt  J.,  Tetttercrt}fl,  AidrmgCon  Jiottif,  Sirratham  Park,  S.IK ; 

and  0  New  Broad  S&eet,  E.C. 
OiBBOK,  Frajck  Wk.,  13  Adajixton  Roitd^  Hamptfead,  N.W^ 
OiB»oa(,  Jakss  T.,  W.a,  28  St.  Andrew  Si/nitre,  Edinburgh. 
tGirrsir,  Sib  lioBERT,  K.C.B.,  44  Pembroke  Roadj  Kctisington,  W, 
fGiLCHVisT,  WiLUAM  Osift'ALD,  200  Qtuen!a  Gate,  S.W, 
GiixisFix,  Colin  M.,  23  Crutched  Friart,  EC. 
fGiLLBsris,  SiH  RoBBRT,  13  Lansdtmne  Pfacc,  Brighton, 
Q1LUS6,  Hov.  UaxcAN  {Agent-General  for  Victoria)  16  Victoria  Street, 

5.W'. 
GiLLura,  Hjenry  K.,  Oakianda^  Arkley,  Barnet. 
OiRDVooD,  JoiiK,  J. P.,  Grove  Housef  Pembridge  Squartf  If. 
GumoRXK,  Hoir.  William,  Alleatret  Hail,  Dtrbg, 
GLAxrtsLD,  Gkuiiud,  Hale  End,  Woodford^  Ester, 
GLBvasx,  RioUT  Hon.  Lord,  130.  Piccadilly,  W. 
GoOBY,  MicuABL  J.,  f/o  Uniytu  Bank  of  Anttraiia,  71  Cornkiil,  E.C, 
IGoOFRBY.  Kaymoxd.  F.R.G.S..  F.U.A.S.  (fa/*  of  Ceyhn),  EtrvieVf  Cloy- 

gate,  Eaher  ;  and  79  Comhill,  EC. 
GoMAL,  Caitain  William,  RE.,  ttcoyd  Park^  }Vhitchurch,  Salop. 
OoDtOK,  EoMOD  P.,  Castlettm>d,  Shootcrt  Hiii,  Kent. 
Godson,  GioROK  K.,  Kensington  Palace  ManaioM.Keneington^  W, 
GoLOBWORTHT,  Major-Gbmkual  Waltkr  T.,  M.P.,  22  Her^ord  Sirett, 

Magfair,  W. 
GooDsin,  QBdROB.  Messra.  W,  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St.  Hdens  Place,  E.C, 
QooDwm,  Rbt.  R.,  HUdcrsil$am  Rectory^  Cambridge. 
fGukDOor,  Qboror  W.,  The  Brewery^  CaUdonian  Road,  y, 
fGoRDox,  John  Wilton,  0  yew  Broad  Street,  EC, 
Go9CTtBK,  RioHT  FoN.  O.  J.,  M.P.,  69  Portland  Plate,  W, 
Go-w,  William.  13  Hood  JxiHe,  E.C. 

Graham,  Frxdrbicx,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.H\ 
Graham,  JosBFR,  167  Maida  Vale,  \\\ 
Graijt,  William,  Lancaster  Hvuse,  Beokenkamt  Kent. 
tGRAirr,  Cardbois,  Brunt^eld,  Beekenham,  Kent, 
Grant,  HtysY,  Sydney  Hyrst,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 
Gbaxt,    J.     Macdokaij),    Qiietmtund    Government    Office,    1    Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Graybs,  Jobn  BRLUnr,  Iker  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales, 
Gray,  Amukocb  G.  Wbktvorth,  31  Great  St.  Helenas,  EC, 
Gray,  Bknjamin  G.,  4  /nvemeM  Garden*,  Kentington,  W 
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Royal  Colonial  InstUute, 

G-RAT,  Henbt  F.,  The  Mansion,  Froffnal,  Hampsiead,  N.Jf. 

Geat,Kobbbt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  B.C. 

tGBBATKHAD,  Jas.  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

Orees,  Majoe-Gbn.  Sib  Hknbt,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road,  8.W. 

tGBEBN,  Mobton,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Gbsek,  W.  S.  SebrighTj  1 1  Charing  Cross,  8.  W. 

Gbboort,  Sib  CHAs.HtrrTON,  E.C.H.G.,  2  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W, 

Gbeig,  Henbt  Alfred,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blackheath  Hill,  8.E, 

Greswell,  Arthur  E.,  M.A.,  Broomkill,  29  Southend  Road,  Beckenkamt 

Kent. 
Gbbswbli.,  Charles  H.,  C.E.^  Quaniock  House,  Holford,  Bridgwater, 
Gbbswell,  Ebt.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Bectory,  near  Bridg- 

water,  Somerset, 
Gretton,  Major  Gbobob  Lb  H.,  64  Perham  Soad,  West  Kensington,  W. 
tQRBY,  Rt.  How,  Karl,  Howick  Ball,  Alnvrick,  Northumberland, 
Gbibble,  Georob  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.G. 
Griffith,    His    Honour  Judob  W.  Dovnbs,  4   Bramham    Gardens, 

Wetherby  Road,  8.  W. 
fGBiFFiTHS,  William,  42,  The  Parade,  Cardif. 
Gbimaldi,  Wtnford  B.,  Hathetoolden,  High  Halden,  Athford,  Kent, 
GuiLLSMARD,  Abthub  G.,  Mtham,  Kent, 

Gui.L,  Sir  William  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.P.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
GwiLLiAM,  Ret.  S,  Thorn,  32  College  Road,  Reading;  and  National  Con" 

servaiive  Clvh,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
GwTN,  Walter  J.,  22  BxRiter  Street,  E.  C. ;  and  51  Belsize  Road,  N,  W, 
GwTHNB,  Fbancts  A,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
GwTNNS,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.  W. ;  and  89  Cannon  Street, 

E,C, 
GwTTHXR,  J.  Howard,  34  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,W, 


fHAoaAHD,  Edward,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 

Halibubton,  Sir  Arthur  L.,  K.C.B.,  67  Lowndes  Square,  8.W, 

Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

f  Hamilton,  Jambs, 

Hamilton,  John  James,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  Earts   Court,  8.W,;  and 

17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St,  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  8,W, 
Hankbt,  Ernbbt  Alees,  Hinxton  Hall,  Saffron  Walden. 
Hanlet,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Hanson,  Charles  Augustus,  49  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  99  Gresham 

Street,  E.C. 
Hardib,  Gborqe,  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Bamet, 
Harding,  Edward  E.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Habdwicke,  Edward  Arthur,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  (Surgeon  Superintendent, 

Indian  Emigration  Service),  39  Palliser  Road,  Barons  Court,  W, 
Hare,  Rbginald  C,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  16  Victoria 

Street,  S.W, 
Harxeb,  Jamis,  36  BaainghaU  Street,  KC, 


Sesideiit  Felhw8, 
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Harhvworth,  Ai.rBKD  C,  Etmwood,  St.  Petrr'a,  Kent. 
Harris,  Sir  OsouaB  D.,  32  Invcrneu  Tcrraae,  Hydt  lark,  W. 
Harris,  Qkoiok  Stanley,  Grot^enor  Club,  JVrw  Homl  8ire€t,  Jf. 
Harris,  Cuiaicrl  Johuh,  F.R.O.S.,  On'/ton  Lod^$,  Sjfifnham^  S.E, 
Harbiji,  Walter  H.,  C.M.O.,  12  Kcmingtan  Gore,  S.H''. ;  and  Junior 

Carlton  C'luh,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
fllARttiv,  Wolf.  107  QmetCs  Gate,  S.W, 
Harrisok.  Arthvr,  L.R.O.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indi&n  Emigm- 

lion  Serrice),  52  Coomhe  Hoail,  Teignittouth, 
fHARRiflOK,  Ormrral  StR  KicAARO.  R.B..  K.C.B..  CJHO.,  Hewley  Hill, 

Sf^ichoatrr^  ffamta. 
Harrold,  LihiNAMt)  Frkdrrick,  29  Great  St.  Ileten'a,  E.C. 
Harrowrk.  O.  Carkaiiy.  College  HiU  Chamheu,  E.C. 
Harrt,  Captaim  Thomas  Row,  10  Barworit  Terrace,  St.  /vtJii,  CornwalL 
Hartrt,  T.  Morgan.  Portland  Home,  Tiaainghall  Street,  E.C. 
Uarwood,  JoiiRpH.  90  Cannon  Strtrf,  K.C, 
tHASLAH,  Ralph  E.,  Park  Lodge.  OmrcH  Strret,  Chclica,  S.W. 
Hatrrrtov,  Rioirr  Hon.  Lord.  C.M.O.,  fi6  Warwick  Square^  8.W.;  and 

Teddejdey,  Penkridge,  Staffordthirt. 
fHAWTHORx,    Jamrs   KR3(tox,   4f^on    Lodge,    Stmtelterrj/    Hill   lioad, 

TSvickenham, 
fHAWTBoa:r,  Rxoixald  W.  E.,  eare  of  Standard  Sank,  Jokanneshnrg, 

Trantvaal, 
Havman,  Hrrrt,  18  Pembridge  S^are,  IK;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  K.C. 
HArnss.  T.  H.,  20  BitU/er  Stfitare  Buildingit^  ELC. ;  and  44  Parliament 

Hill  nrnd,  HtwtpMtMd,  X  fV 
Hatwabd,  J,  F.,  Aroona,  Fre§kford,  Bath. 
Hatkrv,  ORORai  Tatlor.  Belle  Vue  Hout,  Blythe  Bill,  Cat/ard,  S.E.; 

and  9  5^  Mil4r€d^4  Court.  Poitltry,  E.C. 
Hralrt,  Eowahd  C,  86  St.  Jmnejt't  Street,  5.  IT. 
tHRAP,  Raj-PH.  1  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
HRATa,  CojcMAifDRR  Gbohgb  P-,  R.N..  10  Barkiton  Gardens,  EotTb  Court, 

S.W. 
Hraton,  J.  Hrkkikrr,  M.P.,  30  Eaton  Sjuare,  S.W, ;  and  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  iVa/f,  S.n\ 
Hraton,  "VVilliam  H.,  21  Fairjieid  Road,  Croydom, 
Hrctor,  Captaik  O,  Kklsok,  R.N.R.,  Thatched  Houn  Club^  Si,  Jamts'» 

Street,  S.W. 
Hrdovax,  W.  JAUBBt  The  Fin,  fTpju-r  Birhrfiomf.  lioad,  Putnet/,  S.  W^ 
ItRnAiT,  Charum  J.,  Oxford  and  Camhridgr  Cluh,  Pali  Mail,  S.IK 
HRXVKJCkr,  Robert  U.,  9  Creuu-efl  GardtM,  S.W. ;  andUem'B.  yavatourf\ 

Co,,  13  St.  Swiihtns  Lanr,  E.C. 
HRSniANT,  VTlLUAW,  BuUmho,   Setenoaks;    and  32    Whitecroe^   Street, 

EC. 
Hrvsaob,  Crablr.*,  Suuejf  Cluh,  Eastbom-ne ;  28  Grand  Parade,  Ea^- 

bourne ;  amd  Boj/ai  Imtitution^  W. 
Hrjtriqvrs,  Fricdc.  G.,  19  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Brvrtood,  PAvr,  Moorgate  Court.  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
HRPflCRY,  Akdhrw,  10  Brvnd  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
I  HRBiniRT,  Sm  RoBSBT  G.  W.,  6.C.B.,  IckUton,  Great  Chevter/ord,  Owa 
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1884     HsBioT,    Hajor-Gbkbral    James  A.    Mackat,  B.H.L.I.,  cjo    Me$sr$» 

Stilwell  4-  Sons,  21  Great  George  Street,  8.  W. 

1883  Hbetet,  Dudley  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Buckkold  Hill^  Panghourne,  Berks. 
1806     Hbbtbt,  Matthew  W.,  C.E.,  Beavor  House,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Htnnmer- 

smithj  W, 
1895     Hbbtbt,  VALEtrriNB  S.,  15.  Dotogate  HiU,  E.C, 
1801     HbbtvTj'W.  B.,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort,  ^  Co.j  149  Leadmhail  St,,  B.C, 

1884  Hbssb,  F.  E.,  Eastern  Extension,  ^c.  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  Winchester 

House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
1884     Hbwison,  CAPTAiif  Wm.  Fbbdkbick,  EastnoTj  Kxmoutk, 

1886  Hill,  Charles  Fitzhenet,  £&rapaA,  Park  Boad,  Portsuntod,  Southampton. 
1880     fHiLL,  James  A.,  Kimberleyf  Cape  Colony. 

1884  fHiLL,  FBARSbirf  6  Pemhridge  Sguare,  Bayswater,  W. 

1885  tHiLL,  Sidney,  La^tgford  House,  Langfordf  near  Bristol. 

1887  fHiLL,  Stanley  G.  Grahtham,  The  Gables,  Stoanage,  Dorset. 

1895     HiLLMAK,  Yalbntinb  a.,  C.E.,  14,  Clive  Place,  Penarth,  South  Wales, 

1886  fHiLTON,  C.  Shibbeff  B.,  Leyton  House,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
1889     HiNDjT.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Tsmple,  E.C. 

1883     HiNDSON,  Kldbed  Grate,  Glenmalure,  West  Cliff  Gardens,  Bournemouth. 
1883     Hindson,  Lawrence,  The  Elms,  Strawberry  HOI,  Twickenham. 
1883     HiNOLET,  Geobob  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 
1891     HrrcHiNS,  £.  Lttton,  36  St.  Leonards  Boad,  Exeter. 
18SS    ^OARB,  Edward  Bbodib,  M.P.,  109  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.;  and  St, 
Bernards,  Caterham. 

1886  HoDOXiN,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  NeuKOstle-on^T^ne  ;  and  T^^dourva,  F\dmouth. 

1873  Hodgson,  Sir  Abthitb,  K.C.H.G.,   Clopton,  Stratford-on-Avon ;   and 

Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W, 
1879     tHoDOSON,  H.  Ttlston,  M.A,,  Harpenden,  Herefordshire. 

1879  HoFFKUNQ,  S.,  21  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1895     HooAM,  Jambs  F.,  M.F.,  52,  Great  Sussell  Street,  W.C. 

1887  fHooABTH,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks, 

1874  fHooo,  QuiNTiN,  5  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1882     HoLDSwoRTH,  John,  Barclay  House,  EeeUs,  Manchester. 
1885     tHoLOATB,  Clif»>bd  Wyndeam,  The  Close,  Salisbury. 

1880  Holmbstkd,  Kbnest  A.,  Dayletford,  Linden  Boad,  Bedford. 

1888  Hooper,    Geobob    N.,    F.R.G.a,    F.&S.,     ESmleigh,    Hayne    Road, 

Beckenham. 

1889  t^o^'^TO^'^'  I^T.  Hon.  the  Earl  of.  G.C.M.G.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.W. ;  and  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queen^erry,  N.B. 
1884     Hopkins,  Edward,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
1884     Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent ;   and  79   Mark 

Lane,  EC. 

1894  HopwoOD,  Francis  J.  S.,  C.B..  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade,  Whttehall  Gar- 

dens, S.W. 
1879     HoRA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1 895  Horn,  Wm.  Austin,  Wimbledon  Park  House,  Wimbledon  ;  and  Kew  Univer- 

sity 0ub,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1882     HosxiNs,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.,  G.C.B.,  17  Montagu  Square,  W, 
1876     fHousTouN,  Ghobgh  L.,  Johnstone  CaetU,  Johnstone,  Bet^remskire,  N.B* 
)889     HoTXNDBN,  Fbkdbeick,  Glenlea,  West  Vulwioh,  S.^ 
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HuDSOV,  JoHK,  Kenainffton  Palace  MantiorUt  J>9  Vert  Gardenia  W, 
HuoHxs,  GxoBQBy  F.C.S.,  care  of  Messrs.  E.  Packard  #  Co.,  166  Fenehurch 

Street t  E.C. ;  and  Bridgetoum^  Barbados, 
tHuoHXSy  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
HuoHBS,  John  Abthtr,  CiairvUUf  Dacre*  Roadj  Forest  Hill,  8.E, 
Httohx»-Hdohk8,  William,  J.F.,  6  Highbury  Quadrantf  N, 
Hunt,  Johiv,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue^  E.C, 
HuBLKT,  Edward  B. 

HuBST,  HsNBT  £.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Norwood  Hill,  8.E. 
HuTTON,  CoLONKL  Edwaad  T.H.,  C.B.,  A  J}.C.,  65  Cadogan  Gardens,  8.  W, 

and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 

tlsnas,  OsDBOB  H.,  Inchera,  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

f Imolis,  OoBNVLnjSy  M.I>.,  124  Victoria  Street,  8,  W. ;  and  Mhenetum 

Club,  8.W. 
Ikobah,  8ib  William  J.,  Babt.,  198  Strand,  W,C, 
Ibtinb,  Thomas  W.,  22  Lawrence  Lane,  E  C. 

Ibwbll,  Hbbmax,  74  Jermyn  Street^  8.W.;  and  24  Colenuin  Street,  E.C, 
Iaaacs,  Jacob,  care  of  Messrs.  Michaelis,  HaUenstein  ^  Co.,  17  Sasinghall 

Street,  E.C. 
liiAAcsoK,  F.  WooTTON,  U.P.,  18  Upper  Grostfenor  Street.,  W, 
Ikabd,  Waltbb  Or.,  ex.,  10  The  Paragon,  BUtckheath,  S.K 

Jack,Qbobob  C,  Eastern  Extension  Tklegraph  Co.,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

f  Jackson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Gwemaffel,  Eastbourne. 

f  Jackson,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong   and    Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Jacomb,  Fbbdk.  Chas.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  EC, 
Jacomb,  Bboinald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 
Jahbbon,  Qbobob,  110  Fenehurch  Street,  E.C. 
Jamibbon,  T.  Bushbt,  12  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.;  and  Windham  0nb, 

St.  James's  Square,  8,  W, 
fjAMiBSQN,  William,  care  of  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  31  Queen 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
JBFrcoAT,  Bbfutt  SuRaBON'GxNBBAL  Jambs  H.,  13  The  Avenue  Elmers, 

Surbiton, 
Jxtfbbson,  Habbt  Wtndham,  7  Bryanston  Square,  W, ;  and  76  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C, 
Jbtfbat,  Alan,  cjo   Union  Mortgage  Co,  </  Australia,  96  Leadenhall 

Street,  EC, 
iJmwrjULX,  B.  J.,  69  Ennismore  Gardens,  8.W. 
jBNXnmoN,  WiLUAM  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  EC, 
Jmnmxo;  Gbobob  H.,  West  Dene,  Streaiham,  S.W, ;  andLamheth  Palace 

Soad,  8.E. 
Jbnninos,  Oilbbbt  B.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Jbfhson.  a.  J.  If omrrBNBT,  22  Ryder  Street,  S.  W,. 
tJnsxT,  BioHT  Hon.  thh  £abl  or,  O.CJIG.,  Osterley  Park,  ldew>rth; 

and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester. 
Jnroia,  Libut.-Gbnbral  Sib  Wiluam  F.  DBtnnioND,  BJB.,  G.CM.G^ 
C.B.,  F.B.S.,  Heatherhurst  Grange,  Frimley,  Surrey, 
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Year  of 
ElaotloD. 
1889 
1894 
1884 
1896 
1884 
1888 

1884 
1893 

1892 
1884 
1892 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1896 
1887 
1886 
1874 
1868 

1876 
1894 
1890 

1885 
1893 
1871 
1684 
1894 
1887 
1881 

1877 

1895 

1888 
1896 
1894 

1896 
1881 
1874 
1894 
1890 

1886 
1889 


Royal  Colonial  Imttitute, 

Johnson,  Gbkeral  Sib  Allbn  B.,  E.C.6.,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W* 

Joffxsox,  GK)DPRET  B.,  Colonial  College,  6  Victoria  Street,  8.W, 

Johnson,  G.  Randall,  Port  View,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 

Johnson,  L.  0.,  40  Marlborough  Bill,  N.  W,,  and  32  Snow  HUl,  E.G. 

Johnson,  Bobbbt,  Colonial  College,  RoHedey  Bay,  Suffolk, 

Johnston,  Alexander,  Acton  House,  Lyndkurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W* 

and  1  Whittington  Avenue,  E.C. 
t  JoixT,  Stbwaet,  Perth,  N.B. 
Jones,  Alfred  L.,  Messrs.  ^der,  Dempster,  4"  ^^-t  1^  CaatU  Street^ 

Liverpool. 
Jones,  C.  Powell,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
f  Jones,  Hsnbt,  Oak  Lodge,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

Jones,  J.  D.,  2  St.  James^  Mansions,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Jones,  Owen  FitzWilliam,  13  Porchesier  Terrace,  W. 
Jones,  K.  Hssketh,  J.F.,  Dunrobin,  Eastbourne, 
Jones,  B.  M..  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  ComhiU,E.C* 
Jones,  "W.  TVoodoatb,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Joseph,  Julian,  17  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
JosLiN,  Henbt,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex. 

JouBDAiN,  Henry  J.,  C.M.G.,  The  Elms,  Watford;  and  41  Easteheap,  E.C. 
JuLTAN,  Sib  Peneose  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Stadacona,  Tbrjttoy. 

Kabuth,  Fbank,  29  Ncvern  Mansions,  EarVs  Court,  8.W. 

Eearne,  Bahttel  R.,  Kingswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Eeabton,  Geoboe  H.,  Walton  Lodge,  Banstead;  and  70-71  Bithopsgate 

Street,  E.C. 
Keep,  Ckablks  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 
Keillbb,  WiLLLiK,  Fcmwood,  Wimbledon  Park. 
Keith-Douglas,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  C^ub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Kkt.t.t,  B.  J.,  84  WaruAiCk  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Eehp,  Datid  R.,  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  52  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Esmp-Wbix^h,  James,  61  Bemers  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Kendall,  Fbanxlin  R.,   1   The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.B.;    and  St. 

Steplten*s  aub,  8.W. 
Ehnnedy,  John  Mubbat,  Knochralling,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N,B.;  ami 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 
Kennion,  Rt.  Ret.  Geoboe  Wyndham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset. 
Kent,  Robert  J.,  1  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
fEENTON,  James,  H.P.,  Walshaw  Hallf  Bury. 
Eeb  Robert  A.,  16   St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C;  and  34  Widmore  Boad, 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Ebbb,  J.  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Bobree  ^  Sons,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
■j-Keswick,  William,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 
Kimbeb,  Henry,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
EiNO,  Charles  Wallis,  Newnham  House,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  S.W. 
EiNO,  W.    H.    TiNDALL   (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian    Kmigmtion 

Service),  Inverness,  Portswood  Road,  Southampton, 
KiNNAiBD,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  1  PaU  Mall  East,  8.  W. 
Kintobb,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  13  Lower  Berkeley  Street,  W, 


Be9iderU  FeUous, 
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1887 
1876 
18PA 
1889 
1886 
1880 
1891 
1886 
1879 
1891 
1876 

1876 
1887 
1886 
1881 
1883 


1884 
1881 
1876 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1884 
1881 
1893 
1876 


1886 
1888 
1896 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1889 
1889 
1883 

1893 
18SS 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1886 

1887 


Krrro,  Thomas  CotUNowooD,  Cedar  Lodge,  Spring  GroWt  hUwortk, 

KxiGHT,  A.  Hallky,  Bramley  Hill  HowsCy  Croi/don, 

KKiriuT,  Jaubs  Watsow,  33  Hydt  Park  Square,  W. 

fKxiOHT,  William,  /loru^  Grtingf,  West  HiU,  Sydenham,  8.E, 

KxraiiTD.v,  William,  IX.D.,  IHtrworth,  SilvrrhiU,  St.  Lfonarda-on-Sea. 

KjfoTT,  CAFTAm  MicHAFL  K..  Thg  Wtldtrncsji,  TadUj/t  Bamigttoke, 

KaunN,  Hkrman  A..  B.A.,  Maldon  Court,  Mnldim,  Etaex. 

KusaccRSft,  RcDOLPH,  20  Burtj  Street,  St.  Jameis,  5.^. 

Lawo,  Jambs  K.,  27  EarCs  Court  Square,  S.W: 

fLAiifQ,  Jambs  Bobsrt,  Jujf.,  7  Australian  At;tnut,  E.C. 

Lastdale,  RoBKBT,   U  Holland  Park,  W,;  and  Oriental  Club,  Honowr 

Square,  U', 
f  Laximlb.  Walthh,  Hifjhjirld  Homr,  Urbridgf. 

Laitr,  Colokkl  R«inau>  B.,  C.B.,  Uniied  Servien  Cluh,  Patl  Mall,  S,W, 
La>o»  Captaik  H.  B.,  R.N.»  H.Af.S.  *' Karci»»ii»,"  China  Station, 
hAxarcon,  Jambs.  HiUjidd^  Reigate. 
fLAMSimwNK,  Right  IIom.  thb  MAaQns  ot,  K.O.,  G.CAI.,  6.C.M.G., 

6.CJ.E..  Lamdowne  Houttj  Jierkelry  Square,  W, ;  and  Sovpood,  near 

Calne,  WiltsXire. 
tLA!rsix.L,  QxoROK,  Sandhurti,  Victoria,  Atutralia. 
Laxyos,  Joiuv  C,  Birdhnrgt,  Croydou. 

fl^BDiTEB,  W.  G.,  11  Fourth  Avenue,  Sow,  Brighton;  and  Junior  Cart- 
ion  Cltth,  Pail  Mall,  S.  W. 
Labx,  F.  B.,  \2QLondom  rVali,E,C, 
Labx,  Timotuy.  0  Pembridge  Plaoe,  Bayevxi4er,  \V. 
Labcuxxs,  John,  lU  A/thchurch  Terrace,  Shrphcrd'*  Bit^h,  IV. 
hATCHFoan,  EuwAKU,  50  PenyuiCTH  Koad^  Suuth  Krtteingtim,  8,W, 
LAroBLAKD,  Jambh,  60  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

liACxiK,  William  FonnEs,  Montague  House,  High  Wgcomhe,  Bueka. 
Lawrkncb,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  8  St.  Ermin'a  Mansions,  Victoria  Strwet,  S.W.; 

Couxsjieid  ffouM,  Salisbury;  and  JVrw  Univereity  Ctnh,  St.  Janut's 
Street,  S.JK 
Lawbib,  Albxandkb,  14  5^.  Mary  Are,  E,C, 
ILawbib,  Autx.  Cecil,  U  St.  Mary  Axe,  EC, 
Lawsox,  Sib  Cuaales,  Io  Evelyn  Gardenn,  S.W. 
Lawbuk,  R.>ubbt»0!(,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Lbailb,  Wm.  Mabtin,  Ceylon  Attfociation,  4  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
Lbi,  Uenhy  William,  5u»  Bemo,  Torquay. 
tLsBs.  Sib  Cuablbs  Cax£Bui>,  K.C,31.0.,  19  Pembr-yke  Road,  W. 
Lb  Gbos,  Obrtaibb,  Set^fietd,  Jemey. 
Lbiohtok,  Staxlbt,  M.P.,  Stoeeney  Halt,   Oeutetry;    and   Athenmum 

Clnb,  8.  W. 
Le  Maistbb,  Joum  L.  B.,  MetAra.  G.  BaUeine  4"  Co,,  Jersey. 
Lbok,  AcarsT,  21  Treguater  Road,  South  Kenaington,  S.W. 
Lbthbbidgb,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlandj',  Lymp$font,  Devon. 
Lbtbt,  O.  CoLLDfs,  C.M.G.,  National  Ltl^al  Cluh,  ]\"\UehaU  Place,  5.Jf. 
Letlv,  Natha»i£l  W.,  n  Gledhow  Garden*,  S.W. 
Lbvis,  Isaac,  Uyme  Hou^,  3  Fitrjohne  Avenue,  HampBiead,  N,W,;  and 

8  Finch  Lane,  EC. 
Lbwia,  .InssPH,  8  Finch  Lane,  E,C. 
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Tor  of 
Bloottoii. 

1890     Lxwis,  OwKS,  9  Mincing  Lane,  KC. 

1884     LzTTLB,  J.  Stanlst,  3  Danes  Inn,  Strand^  W.C;  and  WoodmUe,  Forest 

SiU,  8.E, 
1886     IdTTLB,  Matthew,  5  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Bdmpstead,  N.W, 
1886     fLiTTLSioHX,  RoBBBT,  4/*^*^^  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Tbmt,  Copt 

Colony. 
1874     LinxBTOM,  Tab  How.  Hsnbt  S.,  22  Rutland  Gate,  8,W.;  and  Tedduley, 

Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 

1888  liiTBsar,  Geobob,  C.E.|  Skagbrooky  Eeigate. 

1895     LLon>,  I>.-Colokbl  E.  Q.,  15  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C, ;  and 

Constitutional  Club,  Horthumberland  Aventts,  W.C. 
1890     Li^TD,  F.  Gkahuc.  78  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
1801     t^'^™*  Hbbbebt,  4  Salisbury  Court,  E.C. 
1881     Llotp,  Bichabs  Dufpa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Hood,  W, 
1874     *IjLOti>,  Saicpsom  S.,  Gosden  House,  Bramley,  Guildford;  and  CaHUm 

aub,8.w. 

1889  Locb:,  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  44  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W, 
1887     fliOBWBMTHAL,  Lbopold,  P.  0.  Box  697,  Johannesburg,  TramsvaaU 
1878     tliOMG,  Clauds  H.,  M,A.,  50  Marine  Parade,  Brighfwt. 

1886     Lokodbv,  J.  N. 

1886     fLoNOSTAPF,  Geobob  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  8.W.; 
and  Tmtenen,  Morihoe,  near  Ilfracomhe. 

1889  LoBXKO,  Akthub  H.,  25  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

1878     fLoBKE,  Right  Hon.  Uabquxs  of,  K.T.,  G.C.U.G.y  M.P.,  Kansingtan 

Palace,  W. 
1880     f  Lotbxan,  Mavbicb  Johk,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  EdinbmyA. 
1884     LoTE,  WtLUAM  McKauohtok,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat' 

hamHiUfSW. 
1884     Loyr,  Sib  Hdoh,  G.C.M.G.,  23  Be  Vers  Gardens,  W. ;  and  ThOeked 

House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1875     fLoWf'W.ANDBBSov,  Claremont  House,^%  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond,  8.W, 

1 890  LoirnrsKT,  Habcus  Wh. 

1890     LowLBS,  John,  M.P.,  HUl  Crest,  Darenth  Road,  Stamford  HUl,  N. 

1880     LoTBT,  Lieut.-Genebai.  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25   Warrington  Crescent^  Maida 

HiU,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
1871     Lubbock,  Rt.  How.  Sib  John.  Babt.,  M.P.,  2  St.  James's  Square,  8.W.; 

and  16  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
1877     Lubbock,  Kbtilb,   16  Leadmhall  Street,  E.C.;  and  65  EarFs  Court 

Square,  8.W. 
1896     *LuoABD,  Captain  F.  D.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Ngamiland,  via  Mafeking,  British 

Bechuancland. 
1889     LuNNiss,  Fbederice,  Arkley  Copse,  Bamct. 

1886     Ltaix,  Rooeb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 
1879     fLTBLL,  Captain  Fbascis  H.,  2  Elvasion  Place,  8.W. ;  and  Kaisd and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
188*     '     -i^  John  L.,  30  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham  HiU,  8.W. 
'  Vm.  Brat,  Vellcy,  Hartland,  Korth  Devon. 

OaoBQB    0.,    Lyneden,  Brummond  Street,  Ballarat,    Victoria, 

raUa. 

RANK  J.,  Sa,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 


T«ro( 
SMtka 

1888 


1886 
1886 


1889 

1880 

1892 
1878 
3889 
1889 
3890 
1881 
1881 
1896 
1898 
1893 

3885 
1890 
1883 
1888 
1889 
1880 

1898 
1887 
1893 
1887 
1883 
1889 
1888 
1883 

1886 

1893 

1893 
1890 
1883 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1883 


Resident  Fellows,  470 

fLTTMLTOx,  Tm  Hon.  G.  W.  Spkucbb,  C.B.,  49  BUI  Street,  Berkdey 
Sjmare,  W, 


KAO&unxs,  Jaxss,  Ethdetane,  82  Mare^ld  Qardene,  Hamp$tead,  N.W, 
Macaw,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.a.  62  George  Street,  Pwimam  Square, 

W.!  and  Sockhampton,  Queensland, 
Uagdokald,  Axxzandbb  J.,  Milland,  Liphooh,  ffanis;  and  110  Cannon 

Street,  E.C. 
fMACDONALO,  JosiPB.  J.P.,  Sutherland  Bouse,  Egham,  Surrey, 
Macfii>tks,  James  J.,  Mil(htiX>k^  Bcdipardine  Soad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.B. 
tMAcpAELAs,  Ai.£XAKi>Efi,  ToHsk,  Neimxdnkf  N.B. 
tlLtcrm,  JonxW.,  I^owton  Bail,  Chester. 

Uache,  Matthew.  26  M&UloHd  Park  Villas,  Baverstock  Bill,  XW. 
MAcQjutooB,  Wm.  GfiAsrr,  18  C&ieman  Street,  KC, 
IAIacIvsu,  David,  WanlassMw),  Ambleside. 
MiCKAT,  A.  Mackekjetb,  *50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

tMiauT  Dattikl  J. ,BiiwtIiorHil^,  Greencroft  Gardens, Bampsiead, KW, 
Mackat  DaKAtD,  Esay  mia,  Bodenham  Road,  Berf/drd. 
MACKimis,  AATHtTK  CtciL,  &tre  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 

miliam  Street,  B.C.;  and  83  Perham  Road,  W. 

tMACKEXnS,  COLXK. 

Mackbjtxie,  Geo&oH  S.,  63  Queen**  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

M4CKIB,  David,  1  GliddonRoad,  Wtst  Kansington,  W. 

Mackikstohh,  P  ABTHtTB,  The  Umfs^  Avtuue  Road,  Torquay, 

MacLbak.  Robbbt  M-,  mkt  Bill,  Bhchhtaih,  S.E. 

MacLkab,  Rrak-Abmibal  J.  P.,5fa«nj«ffl/jf,  Chidding/old,  Godalming ; 

and  United  Service  Chh,  Pali  Mall,  3,W. 
fiLicLKAT,  SisctAin,     Norfolk  Slreet,  Park  Lane,  W 
Mac»illah,  MAUBiOt  29  Bedford  Street,  JV,C. 
SlAtTiUit,  Alixamues  J.,  10  St.  BtUns  Pla^e,  E.C* 
Macpkeesom,  Lachlaw  a.,  Wtjrfty  Grope,  Ptieall,  Walsall. 
MacBostt,  AlsxahdbBi  W&iBank  House,  Esker, 
HcAkthur.  Auexaxdbb,  79  BoUand  Park,  W, 
McAbtrcb,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  CrippUgate,  EC, 
McABTHua,  Wm.  Albxawdrh,  M.P.,  1 4  Sloane  Gardens,  S. W.;  and  \%^ 

19  SUk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
UcCatil,  Oilbbbt  Johk,  Creggandarroch,  Chislehurst;  and  27  Walbrook, 

EC. 
fHcOomnxx,  Abthur  J.,  7  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
McCoKVBT.i,  PftiSDRhicJiL  v.,  65  Holland  Park,  IK 
fMi.<"uLLCKH,  Ohorok,  184  Queen'*  Gate,  *SJ*^ 
McDoKALD,  JammE.,  4  Chspit  Strcti,  Cripphtjale,  E.C. 
UcDoxALP,  JoHV,  43  Thrtadmedle  Streelf  E.C. 
McDoyJELL,  Abthvb  W    2  Rectory  Place,  Portemauth  Road,  Guildford. 
\Ei:Et;«7J.  David  Pa)stk«,  24  Pembridge  Square,  JK 
McG*w  Jofivt^,  Aficlifhiim  Bon  ne,  Dot'king,  Surrey. 
1894     McGowAir  David  H    ^  AuAtm! tan  Avenue,  EC. 

1879  !  MclLWBAim.  Akdbkw,  3  .f  i  Ltmr  Street  Square,  E.C. 
1884     McIlt'nBB,  J.  P.,  d  Neui BaiinghaU  Street,  E.C. 

1880  I  UcKbllas,  Thomas,  Lerags  Bouse,  near  Oban,  XB. 
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Yeftrot 
Blection. 

1886 

1886 

1882 

1885 

1883 
1878 
1895 
1879 
1883 

1885 
1883 
1896 
1892 
1886 
1886 

1885 
1881 
1886 
1896 
1882 
1886 
1889 

1884 

1886 
1893 
1880 
1886 

1885 
1894 
1878 
1891 
1886 
1872 
1889 
1877 
1878 
1890 
1889 
1892 
1895 
1883 
1896 
1895 


Boyal  Cohmal  IiistUute, 

M*Kbonb,  Hbnbt,  C.E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

McLban,  Noeman,  Wisst  HaU,  Skerborm,  Dorset, 

McLbak,  T.  M.,  61  Belsize  Park,  N.  W. 

McMahov,  GsHaBAL  C.  J.,  R.A.,  Knocldofty,   CUmmdt   IrAa/iki ;  and 

Junior  Army  and  Navy  Clvh,  St,  James's  Street,  W, 
Main^abikg,  Kandolph. 
Malcolm,  A.  J„  27  Lombard  Street,  E,C. 

Malcohson,  David,  care  of  Messrs.  Coutts  4'  Co.^  59  Strand,  W.C, 
Mallksox,  Fbanx  B,.,Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  Chelteniam. 
fMALLBsoK,  Colonel  Ghobob  Bbuce,  C,S.L,  27  West  Crojnwdl  Road, 

S,W. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  aub,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 
Makdbr,  S.  Thbodorb,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton, 
Manlbt,  William,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Manning,  John  K.,  M.d.A.,  MUkwood  Estate  Office,  Heme  HiU,  S.B, 
MABDBNf  William,  8  Tkomsett  Road,  AnerUy,  S.E. 
Mabkb,  David,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Road,  8,W. 
Mabsdbn,  Thb  Bight  Kbt.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrham  Lodge,  Clifton  Park, 

Bristol. 
Mabshall,  Akthttb,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
AUbshall,  Eknbst  Luxmoobb,  9  St.  Helenas  Place,  E.C. 
Mabstom,  Edward,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E,C* 
Mabtin,  Kdwabd,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
■fMABTiN,  Fbancis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk, 
Mabtin,  Hknbt,  13  Fitrjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
Mabtin,  Jambs,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Road,  Streatham,  8.W.;  and  St^olk 

House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
Mathbbs,  Edwabd  p.,    Glenalmond,  Forgrove  Road,  Beckenham ;  and 

39  (M  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
tMATHBSON,  Albx.  Fbbcbval,  31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Maton,  Lbonabd  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon, 
Mattebson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  HUl,  W. 
'MjLTTSRwa,JAXB8,i5Jes7nondRoad,Nevfcastle-o»-T^^;  andSt.  George^s 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Matthews,  Libut.-Colonel  H.  Lee,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W, 
Maobice,  John  A.,  Bromley  Green  Farm,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
Mbinbrtzhaoen,  Kbnbst  Locis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  8.  W, 
Mbldbdm,  John  White,  OsbomeViUa,  Torrington  Park,  North  FinehUy,  N, 
Melhuish,  Willum,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C, 
Mbbewetbbb,  F.  L.  S.,  Jngatestone  HaU,  Ingettesione,  Essex. 
Metcalfe,  Sib  Chablbs  H.  T.,  Babt.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,PaU  Mali,  8.  W, 
f Metcalfe,  Fbanx  E.,  39  Craven  Park,  Harlesden,  N.W, 
Mbwbuhn,  William  R.,  71  Comhill,  E.C. 
Milbournb,  Chablbs  Kinoslet,  25  Lime  Street,  E,C. 
Millbb,  Chablbs  A.  J>urF,  46  Belgrave  Road,  8.W, 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  St,  Thomas's  Hospital,  S.E. 
MiLNBB,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.B.,  47,  Duke  Street,  St.  JaTnes^s,  8.W, 
MiLNEB,  RoBBBT,  Klugsholme,  East  Hagboume,  Didcot, 
MrrcHBU.,  Edmund,  M.A.,  Pluscarden,  Kenilworth  Road,  Baling,  W. 
f  Mitchell,  John  Stevenson,  86  'I%icket  Road,  Sydenham,  8,B. ;  and  4S 

London  Wall,  E.C, 
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T«raf 


lft85 
1891 
1980 

1804 

1868 


1885 
1887 
188« 


MiTCHKtx,  WiLUAM,  '2'i  FdicliUfth  Street,  JC.C, 

UiTCHKKXR,  Joux,  Uujhhndt,  Thurlow  IliU,  IfVa/  Dulwic^,  S.K 

Mot'ATTA,  EaxKsT  Cr„  4   Thrftgrntyfton  Avenue,  E.C, 

MoiR,  RoitBHT  \\,  D.,  3  lloUtj  Terrace,  Ihghgatf,  N, 

MoLR&woBTM,  Tkk  Kev.  ViK.-OL*rrr,  4V,  Pttrock  Minor,  Si,  Twry,  0>rni9UlU 

Hui.TB5a^  pKRCT  ALLtX)iiT,  lU  I'alace  Courts  Bay>w(iterf  H'. 

fMoNBo,  MALOiLM,  Cant  Grotre,  1(1  Kelvinnide  Gardfm,  Gltuiffow, 

MoXTKFiORR,  Ubrdrbt  B.,  II  Qitctn  I'irforUt  Sfreef,  A'.C, 

McufTRFlORR.  Joseph  G.,  I  Chistem,  TrmpU,  E.C, 

MoNTCFiOBK.  Lons  p..  S6  Hyde  Pari-  S^^itare,  W. 

fMoox,  EnwAHD  U.  P.,  M.P.,  32  F^erton  Gardnifi,  S.IK 

UoDKS,  Abtdvk  CnisoLM.  '23  Etttx  Street,  Strand ^  W.C, 

MooBB,  Jonx,  23  Kntghtridrr  Sfreet,  E.C. 

fHoobnorsK,  Kdwadd,  care  (^f  Sank  qf  Kent  Zeahndf  1  Quwn  llctcria 

Street^  E.  C. 
MoaKiKO,  Ctiarxjcs  Alqrhkom,  ^.InstC.K.,  F.Q.S.,  Moort  Plarr,  Enher. 
MoiinAM,  SuHciratc-MAJon  A.  Hicksian,  D.8,0.,  14  Grvseetttyr  P/me,  S.U\ 
MoROAsr,  Rt.  Hok.  Sm  OROnnB  Osborxv,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  fid  Gretn 

Streetf  Grotvfnar  Sqvnrr^  W, 
fMoBOur,  QwTM  VADonANt  37  Harrington  Gardm»j  South  Kemington, 

8,W. 
MonoAK,  SEPTtMCS  Vacoka-n,  37  HarriH^t&n  Gardent,  South  Kensington, 

S,W.;  and  42  Canntm  Strett,  E,G. 
UoBOAX,  William  Pritcuaud,  M.P.,  1  Queen  Victoria  Sfrert,  R.C. 
HoRiii^  Damf.i^    C.M.G.,  M.A.,    D.Sc..  F.L.S.,  14   Cnmha-land  Roadf 

Kew,  s.}y. 

HoDEis,  ED-WAfco  Ron«ftT,  J.P.,  61  Fitrjohm'f  Avenue,  K.W. 
tMoBBlsoif,  Joax  S.,  Thatched  H,hm  CYi/A.  St.  Jttmrin  Street,  S.W. 
MoEBisoN,  Waltbh,  M.P..  Malham    Tarn,  Drlt  Husk,  Lerds .  and  77 

Crvmwlt  Koad,  S.  W. 
fUoBBOOH,  JoHW,  Militartf  Roady  Cork. 
MoHT,  WiLUAir,  1  Siantei/  CrtiCiiit,  Sotting  Hiilj  W. 
MoBTC.  AuutA^cDKn,  21  Hngitrfh  Hood,  Earl'»  Court,  S.JT'. 
MonRNTiiAL,  Habby,  23  IMu^on  PUu-e^  BngAwater,  W. 
MossB,  Jambs  Robebt,  M.Inst.C.E.,  fi  Chtsvick  Pfofr,  Eftitfvumc, 
M0CK,  Fbbd  a.  E.,  Tkvonshire  0uh,  St.  Jome/t  Street,  S.W. 
tMuin,  RoBBRT,  Heothlondttf  WimlAedon  Common, 
Murb,  A!n>RBw  (late  Ju']gi*  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Haurititis)  61  tViar* 

wic-t  Raad,  EarTg  Court,  S.  IV, 
McBBAY,  AucXAMUcn  KriTn,  EUrrslie,  Crieff",  A'.fl. 
fMcRBAV.  Chahlfsi,  Kt/trmore,  Eton  Airuuey  Hamp»tead,  3i',JV. 
McRBAT.  Jamrs,  Lindores,  Uromhy  Road,  Becketiham, 
JItiBOBATK,  OBoaox  A^  Fufztltankt  Torquay;  and  OrUntal  Cluh,  Hanorrr 

Squart,  W, 
MTBaSi  AlbuxdbBi  125  Sutherland  Avenve,  Maida  Vale,  W» 


tNATBif,  JoHX,  Garth  Ifnaitf,  Torra'  Park  Uoad,  Pfraeomh$, 
NATnAy,  Ai^B«n  N.,  0  Hamnelt  Street ,  EC. 
NATnL.v,  Loii»  A.,  J)a*hu'ood  Jfouse,  9  Hew  Prnod  Street,  E,C, 
XAC^'TOIf,  OBonax  Ukhbrbt,  75  Chmpeide,  E.C. 


\X 
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1874     tNAz,  Hon.  Sia  ViaoitE,  K.O.M.G.,  MX.C.  (Port  Louis,  Mavrit^),  care 
of  Messrs,  CkaXmerSy  Guthrie,  ^  Co.,  9  Idol  Lane,  S.C, 

1881     Neave,  Edward  S.,  7  Great  8t,  Helenas,  E.C, 

1894     Neil,  William,  36  Walbrook,  E.C. 

1894  Neill,  Harold,  8  Canning  Place,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 

1888  fNEisH,  WiLLUir,  TheLaws^  Jhtndw;  andHogartk  Cliih^  Dover  Strut,  W. 

1881  Nelson,  Edward  Montaoue,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W, 

1885  Nelson,  George  Henry,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 
1893  Nelson,  Harold,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 

1882  Ness,  Gavin  Paukeb,  19  Porchestcr  Terracey  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1889  Nestle,  Willtak  D.,  Boijal  London  Yacht  Cltih,  2  Savile  Row,  W, 
1S88  Neumann,  Siomcnd,  IVarifford  Court,  E.C. 

1886  NiCHOL,  Robert,  11  Bunhill  lioWf  E.C. 

1891  NiCHOLLS,  Alfred  M.,  8  Courtfield  Gardens,  8.W. 

1892  fNicnoLLs,  Waltkb,  White  Rook,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1868     Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,,  The  Grange,  Ihtteridge,  Herts,  N. 

1887  Nicholson,  Daniei.,  51  St.  Paul's  Churchyardf  E.C. 

1884      NicoL,  George  Garden,  5  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  iK  W. 

1884  NiTEN,  Georor,  ComTnercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1  BisAop^ate 
Street,  E.C. 

1889     fNiTisoN,  Robert,  Wamford  Courts  E.C. 

1883  NofiMAN,   General    Sir  Uenrt    W.,    G.O.B.,    G.C.M.G..,   C.I.E.,    67 
Onslow  Square,  8.  W. 

1880     North,  Charles,  Sur^-Woodhouse,  near  Hudder^ftdd. 
1878     North,  Frkdrrick  William,  F.G.S.,  18  8t.  Switkin's  Lane,  B.C. 
1882     tNoRTHy  Harrt,  Junior  Conservative  Cluh,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
1891     t^oRTHESK,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  19  Herbert  Crescent^  Hans  Place 
8.W. 

1895  Nowlan,  John,  A.ai.In8t.C.E.,  Riber,  Auckland  Hill,  West  Norwood,  8.E. 

1885  NuGKNT,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  B.  F.  H.,  R.E.,  E.C.B.,  Junior  UnUtd 
Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.W, 


1889 
1888 

1889 

1875 
1894 
1883 
1889 

1S82 

1872 

1886 
1890 
1895 


O'Brien,  William  F.,  08  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Ommannet,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  Crown  Agent  far  the  Colonies, 

Downing  Street,  8.  W. 
Onslow,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  G.C.TII  G.,  7  Richmond  Terrace,  Wkiie^ 

hall,  S.W. 
tOppRNHEiM,  Hermann. 

OnoNHTATEKHA,  AcLAND,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  fl-JT, 
fOsBOKNE,  Captain  Frank,  Moreton  MorreU^  Warwick. 
OsBURN,  Henry,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Now  Bnmswick  Emigration  Agent),  24 

Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  8.  W, 
Oswald,  Wm.  Walter,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishopsoais 

Street,  E.C. 
Otway,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Arthur  John,  Bast.,  84  Eaton  Square,  S.W.; 

and  Atheneeum  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W. 
Owen,  Edward  Conliffb,  C.M.G.,  9  Westboums  Crescent,  W, 
OwBK,  P.  Bbrrt,  9  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S  W* 
OxLBT,  James  0.,  71  King  William  Street^  E.C, 


tetrof 
Sleottoii. 

1879 

1896 
1880 
1889 

1879 
1891 

1880 
1886 

1889 
1893 
1885 

1888 
1860 
1886 
1692 
1887 

1881 
1896 
1880 
1881 

1877 
1885 
1887 
1895 
1896 

1804 
1878 
1883 
1896 

1882 
1894 

1884 
1892 
1890 
1895 

1880 
1885 
1883 
1879 
1896 
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tFADDOK,  JoKV,  Suffolk  Houte,  5  Laurmce  Pountney  Hill,  E»C, 

Fafekfcs,  Stspkkn. 

FABBtTBTy  Chablss,  3  De  Vere  Qardeng,  Kensington,  W, 

tPAmriTT,  Captaim  James  L.,  2  Humber  Soad,  Westcombe  Park,  Jilaci' 

heath,  8.E. 
pAarnr,  Captaht  Wh-liak,  66  Craster  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  8.  W, 
Park,    Thomaa,    care   of  Messrs.    Geddes,    Birt   4'   Cb.,  2    Fenchureh 

Avenuf,  E.C. 
Pabx,  W.  C.  CuNHiNOHAif,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C, 
Fabkbr,  ABCmuALD,   Camden   Wood,  Chidihurst ;  and  2  East  India 

Aoettue,  EC. 
f  Passer,  Henbt,  Tver,  Bucks. 

f  Pakxin,  Orobob  H.j  M.A.,  Upper  Canada  O'lUtje,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Pabxxnoton,  Majur  J.  RoFKB,  J.P.,  24  Crutched  Friars,  E.C.  ;  C  Devon- 

shirs  Place,  W.  ;  and  St.  Stephc7i's  Club,  Westminetir,  S.W. 
Pastbub,  Hsicby,  19  Queen  Street,  Mohair,  W. 
Patbbsok,  Johk,  7  if  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 
tPATBBsoN*  J.  Guister,  7  (f*  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 
Patow,  Libut.-Colohbl  Johk,  Heform  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
fpAmtRsoit,  Mtlss,  7  Egerton  Gardens,  8,W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hand- 
over Square,  W. 
Paul,  Hemrt  Homcbbiff,  12  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
pAT2(%  Edward  J.,  2,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Patkb,  John,  34  Colenuin  Street,  E.C;  and  Park  Grange,  Sevenoaks. 
fPBACX,   Walter,    C.M.G.    (Agent-Genonil    for    Natal),    64    Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
PxAcocXf  Obobob,  27  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
tPxAKE,  Gborgb  Hbbbert,  B.A.,  LL.B.f  Hooton  Pagnell  Hall,  Doneaster 
Feau,  Walteb,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
pBABBB,  AjtmcB  L.,  7  8t.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  E.C* 
fpKABSON,  Sir  Wbbtkam  D.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  IVorth,  Sussex  ; 

and  ]0  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
pEAaB,  AuTRED  JoHK,  J.P.,  22  CoTH  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester, 
fpEXKi  CuTHBBBT  Edoab,  22  Belgrade  Square,  S.W. 
tPKBK,  Sib  Hbhbt  W.,  Bart.,  Tiousdon,  Lyme  Begis. 
f  pBMBSBTON,  Majob  Krnest,  R  E.,  2.'),  LcHuox  Gardctts  S.  W.  ;  and  United 

Service  Club,  Poll  Mall,  S.W. 
Pbkbbbton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Pbmdeb,  Johk  Dextson,  Eastern  Tel(graph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Psxvxi,  Edwaud  C,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
PsBCBTix^  Sir  Westbt  B„  K.C.M.G.,  30  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 
Fbrkins,  Hbmbt  A.,  2  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Pbbes,    Bodbrt    Vfu.,  M.P.,    A.M.Inst.C.E.,    11    Kensington    Palaet 

Gardens,  W. 
Fkrbuto,  CtURLva,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Fbtbb,  Frank,  28  Si.  Mary-at-HUl,  Eastcheap,  E.C. 
Fbtbbb,  Gobdon  Dokaldboh,  Moorjtelds,  E.C. 
fpKTHBBZcx,  Edward  A.,  1a  Wobum  Place,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
^mtUMoaXjliiajoxy^.O.,  Junior  UnitedService  Club,  Charles  Street,  S^W 
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1884  PiCKEBiKG,  William  A.,  C.M.G.,  140  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
1888     fP"^""*  Edmuwd  H.  T.,  Charttra  Towers^  Qaeensland, 

1894     Flatfobd,  Hon.  Thokas  (Agent-0eneral  for  South  Aastralia),  I   Cr^tby 

Square,  E.C. 
1882     PLBTDBtx,  T.  G.,  Hoyal  London  Yacht  Club^  2  SaeUe  Howp  W. 

1885  PoiXARD,    W.   F.    B.,    M.E.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.,    4    Wellington    Cretcent, 

Ramsgate. 

1884  Pools,  Johx  B.,  Tudor  House,  Sadler/,  New  Bamet. 
1869  tPooBB,  SiAJOB  K.,  1  Carlyle  Gardens^  Chelsea,  8.W, 
1892     PoBTKR,  KoBEBT,  37  Chalmers  Street ,  Edinburgh. 

1885  PosNO,  Chahlbs   JAQUEe,  The  Woodlands,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.E. ;  and 

19  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
1885     tPoTTER,  JoHH  WiLSON,  2  Fenchurck  Avenue,  E.C, 
1887     Power,  EoinrND  B.,  Greenmount,  Plaistow  Lane,  Bromley,  Kent, 
1876     Praed,  Abthub  Campbbll,  39  Norfolk  Square,  W, 
1873     pBANOBjRBomALD  H.,  2  Hercules  Passage,  B.C.;  and  The  Ferns,  Frognal, 

HampsUad,  N.W, 

1882  Pbahkebd,  Pbbcy  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln* s  Inn,  W.C, 
1881     Pbaxkebd,  Peteb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1868     Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1885  Prebce,Wii.  Hbnbt,  O.B..  F.B.S.,  M.IiiBt.C.E.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon, 

1883  PBBnri,  Joseph  Wbhtwit,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Soad,  Blackheaih,  8.E. 

1881  Pbicb,  Etan  J.,  27  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 

1873  Pbincb,  Johk  S.,  8  Cornwall  Mansions,  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W. 

1891  Pbitchabd,  Lmrr.-GKNBRAL  Gordon  H.,  B.E.,  G3.,  Cleeve,  Montague 
Soad,  Richmond,  8.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall^ 
S.W. 

1886  Pbillbtitz,  J.  M.,  1  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 

1882  Pbobtn,  Lsslkt  Chablbs,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

189U     Pboctob,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

1874  PuGE,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  60  Bdsiee  Park,  South  Hampstead,  N.W, 
1894     PuLBSTON,  Sib  John  Hembt.  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

1882     PuBTis,  Gilbert,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C, 


1884 
1887 

1882 
1888 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 

1889 
1887 


Badcufpb,  p.  Cofleston,    Berriford,  Ooum  Hill  R.S.O.  Devon;  and 

Union  aub,  S.W. 
Badfobd.  Alfred,  69  Queen*s  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  A  Harcourt 

Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Baikey,  Maior-Genebal  Abthub  Macut,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Ckeltenkam. 
Bait,  Georob  Thomas,  70  ^  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  S.C, 
Balli,  Pandeli,  1 7  Belgrave  Square,  8.  W. 
Bahsat,  Bobebt,  Howletts,  Canterbury. 
Eamsuen,  BicHABD,  Chadwtck  Manor,  Knoule,  Warwickshire. 
Band,  Edwabd  E.,  200  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W,;  and 

National  Liberal  aub,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
tBANDALL,  EooKKa  T.,  6  South  Square,  Gra^s  Inn,  W.C, 
Banxen,  Peter,  Fumesa  Lodge,  East  Shem,  Surrey, 
fBANjuN,  James,  M.P.,  35  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  Brymgwgn^ 

Her^ord, 


Eeeident  Fellows, 
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-■rd 
894 

S60 

892 
881 
894 
800 

889 

80« 
870 
898 
883 

895 

800 

893 
883 
881 

89G 
891 

804 
805 

802 
884 
881 

887 
889 
889 
883 
894 

889 

870 
800 
894 

888 
8SA 

888 
878 
888 
878 

879 


^1879 


RiwxB,  LtBTT.-CoLoiraL  Wm.  Woodwabd,  ItA.,  Junior  United  Sertiet 

Ciuh,  Charles  Street,  SJV. 
Rawsojt,  CiiABLXs  C.f  H  BuAam  Gardetu,  HighgaUt  N. ;  and  S4  Grtsham 

Sire*/,  E.a 
Raymomo.  R«v.  C.  -V.,  The  Vicarage,  Brag,  near  Muidenheaif, 
RftAOHA!*.  Jamks  Bdrqess,  D.Sc  4  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh. 
tR»AT,  Rt.  Hos.  Uiun,  O.C.S.I..  G.C.I.  E..  G  Great  Stanhope  Strnst,  W, 
Kkktes.  liuuii  Wm.,  TempU  ChainbefB^  Temple  Avtnue,  K.C\ 
Rkvtbs.   Uom.    WiuiAx    P.    (Agoat-OcDeml    for  Nov    /ealimd),   13 

Vietoria  Street,  S.  W. 
Rbiz),  3Juob-0bkiuux.  A.  T..  Derby  House,  rictoria  Road,  Norwood,  $.E, 
Rmd,  Datib  BoswRtt.  M.R.C.S.E.,  78  Gower  Street j  W.C. 
Rkis.  Gbobob,  7B  Queen  Street,  Cheapsidr,  E.C, 
Rkjihiii,  Okobub  B.,  20  Lovmdes  Street,  SJV, 
Rkknib,  Gbobqb  Hall,  0  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
RiCAKTtKrSjLkvuu   Mjuoft  KoA.vcis   I.,  A.  lost.C^..  F.G.S..   10    Grafton 

Street,  W.;  and  AtheNontm  Club,  PaU  Mail,  SJV. 
fHicHABDs,  Rbv.  W.  J.  B.,  D,D.,  St.  Ckar(<4'  College,  St.  CharUs'  Square, 

North  Kensington,  H'. 
RiCHAB09ox,  Javm  H.,  A'(W  Lodge,  HendeiH,  N.W. 
RiCHARD90if^  William  Rn>LBT,  Lascetles,  SkorthndSf  Kent. 
RiOLXY,  WtLLiAv,    M.Iii5t.O^.,  F.G.S.^    Wo3dha(ch,  Mount  Bphraim 

Road,  Streatham,  8.W. 
RiFK»N,  JosBPH,  33,  (Md  Broad  Street,  KC. 
RjyiKQTOK,  W.  Jottx,  **  British  Trade  Journal^'  24  J/rtr*  Lane   E.C 

and  21  GUdhow  Gardens,  S.fy. 
RoBBBTs,  G.  Q.,  M.A.,  L*>mlim  Hospital,  Whiteckap^  Rnnd,  E. 
RoBBBTS.  RicuARO  Nhvill,  3  St.  John'»  Wood  Park,  N.  JK. 
RoBBRTfl,  Tboma.1  Framcia.  Gower  House,  George  Street,  N  W. 
RoitBBTS  Thoicas  Laxoiwk,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Cntgdon. 
BoBKxnox,  Camvbku,  A.,  Dnshwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Strett,  E.C. 

and  11  OakhiU  Park,  Hampstend,  N.JK 
RomK%  Edwabd,  C.E. 
RoHLHWif,  Majob-Gbhbbal  C.  W„  C.B,,  Chelsea  Hospital,  S,H\ 

RoDlKMN,  G.  CaOILAKD, 

Robiksom,  Ujoibt  Jaubh,  F.S.S.f  St.  John's  Villa,  Woodlands,  IsUwcrth, 
fRoBUfsoK,  JosKPB  B.,  Dudltg   House,  Park  Lane,    W.,    and    1   Banki 

Buildings,  Lothhury,  E.C. 
Robixso.v.  Thomah  B..  Metsra,  MoHwraith    MfBachan*  ^  Co.,  4  Linu 

Street  Sqwtre,  E.C. 
Romxsoir,  Sin  Wiilum  C.  P.,  G.C.M.O.,  4  Belgrade Plaee,  8.W, 
RoBdO!*,  Charlbs  H.,  Batahaere  Hall,  Nev'port,  Salop. 
Rocks,  Chablbs,  2  Prinet  Arthur  Road.  Hampstead,  X.  W, 
Boxxo,  Wuxiam,  a  Stnnlrg  Gardens,  Ktnsington  Park,  W. 
Bosa^  RooBBT,  4fi  Dover  Street,  Piccadil/g,  W. 
fRuBALD,  Byrob  L.,  14  Upper  Pkillimore  Gardetts,  W. 
RoKALO,  R.  B.,  ^mdnirg  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  WeUs. 
RoFsa,  F&EEMAX,  M.A.  Oxon.,  33  Great  St.  Helens.  EC. 
KcasL,  B.  LkJtcA9TBK,  i  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Rom,  Cbablbs  !>.,  Barthohmew  House,  E.C, 
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1881  fBoBKBRBT,  HioHT  HoH.  THB  Eaal  OP,  E.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berkeley  Sgueart, 

W. ;  and  Dalmenyj  near  Edinburgh^  N.B. 
1891      Ross,  Alexambbb,  St  KieranSj  Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E, 

1888  Boss.  Captaik  Gbooqe  £.  A.,  F.G-.S.,  8  CoUingham  Gardener  8.W. ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
1886     Ross,  Hugh  C,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa^  10  dementi  Lane^  B.C. 

1880  Ross,  JoHK,  Morvent  North  SUl,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  63  Finsbury  Pav^ 

ment,  E.C. 

1882  Ross,  J.  QcKhSTQV,  St.  Stephen's  Manor f  Cheltenham;  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Sguare,  W. 

1881  Roth,  H.  Lino,  32  Prescott  Street,  Halifax, 

1894  RoTHVBix,  QBOJEtQB,  6  Throgmnrton  Avenue,  B.C. 

1889  BoYDS,  Chabxjbs  Jahss,  Windham  Club,  Si.  James's  Square,  S.  IK 
1800     RoYDS,  Edmund  M,,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. 

1802     RcMiTET,  HowABD,  F.R.G.S.,  Park  Nook,  EnJUld;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
1879     Russell,  F.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. ;  and  66  Queem- 

borough  Terrace,  W. 

1895  RussBLL,  RoBBBT  C,  25  Boton  Street,  W. 

1876     BussBLL,  Teomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 

1878  RusSBLL,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  69  Eaton  Square,  8.W. 

1876  Russell,  T.  Puetis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 

1879  fRussELL,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

1891     Russell,  VTh.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

1889  RuTHBHFOBD,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey, 

1886  Saalfkld,  Alfred,  28  Evelyn  Mansions^  Carlisle  Place,  S.W. 

1881  fSAiLLABD,  Philip,  87  Aldtrsgate  Street,  EC. 

1890  Salmon,  Edwahd  G.,  1  The  Triangle,  St.  Quiniin  Park,  W. 

1874  Samuel,  Sm  Saul,  K.C.H.G.,  CB.  (Agent-QeDeral  for  New  South  Wales), 

9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1893  Sandbman,  Albert  G.,  32  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1874  fSANDBBSOM,  JoHN,  BuUcT^s  Wood,  ChisUhurst,  Kent. 

1887  Sakdover,  "William,  7  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1873  Sassook,  Abthub,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1891  fSAUKDEBS,  F&BDBBic  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harvumdsworth, 

Slough. 

1886  Sataoe,  Wm.  Fbbdk.,  Blomfeld  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

1887  Scales,   G,  McAbthub,  4    Chapel  Street,  Oripplegate,  B,C.;  and  St, 

Heliers,  Orleans  Road,  Homsey  Bise,  N. 
1886     ScALBs,  HebbbbtF.,  9  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

1895  ScAMUBLL,  Kdwabd  T.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C, 

1886     tScABTH,  Lbteson  K.,  M.A.,  Elms  Lea,  Cleveland  Walk,  Bath. 

1877  ScHiFP,  Ghables,  22  Lowndes  Square,  8.W. 

1896  ScHLiCH,  William,  Ph.  D..  CLE.,  Cooper's  Hill  ColUge,  E^hatn. 

1889     Scholbt,    J.    Cranbfibld,    Boyal    Thames    Yacht    Club,    Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

1882  ScHWABAOHBB,  SiEOFBisD,  42  Holbom  Viaduct,  KC. 

1886     ScHWABTZB,  C.  E.  R.,  HJl.,    Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  8,E,;  mid 
Conservative  Clubj  St,  James's  Street,  8.Wt 
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1879 
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1873 
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1886 
1886 
1898 
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1891 
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1886 
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1892 

1886 
1893 
1880 

1874 

1887 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1884 

1888 

1868 
1886 

1884 

1881 


ScLAVDJBBS,  Albxakdbb,  10  Ccdori  Roadf  Clapham  Commonf  S,W. 
SoovcB,  CAFTAnr  0.  CoLatmouK,  Board  of  TVade  Offictj  Custom  HotiM, 

Dublin. 
SooTT,  Abrahav,  8  0:^ord  Square,  Hyde  Pari,  W* 
8ouTT,  Andbbw. 
SoOTT,  AfiCKiBJUJ)  E.,  Pcarh  Cottage,  East  SHeetif  8,W.;  and    United 

Xlnivertity  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  8.W. 
SooTT,  CsABUB  J.,  Silgay,  Guildford, 

8covaraLD,  Robbbt,  HiU  House,  LlanstepAan,  Carmarthenshire, 
ScBUTTOM,  Jaxks  Hebbxbt,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 
Smlbt,  Pbidsaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,   Croydon;  and  4  ThreaditeedU 

Street,  E.C. 
Skxxab,  Jakes  Andbbsox,  Woodparl,  Lewisham  Park  Crescent,  S.E,,  and 

36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
SKLwnr,  Bt.  Rut.  Bishop  J.  R.,  D.D.,   The  Master's  Lodae,   Sclwyn 

College,  Ctunbridge. 
SwMPLM,  Jaxxs  C,  F.R.Q.S.,  2  Marine  TBrraesy  Kingstown  Dublin. 
SamoB,  Editabd  Kamav,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Sbbocold,  G.  Pbabcb,  156  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
SHAifD,  Jambs,  M.Jnst.CJZ.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W.;  and 

76  Ujapsr  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Skavs,  Johk  Loodouv,  24  JRood  Lane,  E.C. 
Sbamks,  Abthitb,  SUnstCE.,  Fairmile  Lea,  Cobham,  Surrff/. 
Shaxxoh,  Abchibald,  care  of  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co,,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  EC. 
fSHABP,  EDMiTifD,  The  Cedars,  Morland  Avenue,  Croydon. 
Sbabfb,  W.  fi.  Thokpsow,  M.P.,  11  Ladbroke  Sguare,  dotting  Hill,  W. 
Shaw,  Coix>nbl  £.  W.,  44  Blackwater  Roadf  Eastbourne. 
Shblvobo,  WnxiAii;  M.InstCE.,  36a  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 

8.W, 
Shkblock,  WnxiAM  H.,  Beechcroft,  Hopton  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Shbbwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
fSnippAM),    Sib    Sminnr    G.    A.,    K.C.M.G.,    Union  Club,   Trafalgar 

Sguare,  S.W, 
SmpffTBB,  Hekbt  F.,  87  Kensington  Gardens  Sguare,  W. ;  and  Conserva^ 

tive  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
fSHiBB,  RoBKBT  W.,  St.  HiUatre,  Blunt  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Shobt,  Ohablbs,  Office  of"  The  Argus;'  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
SeoBTBUXiB,  Sakubl,  65  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
SiosT,  Charles,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
SiLLBM,  John  Hsnbt,  Southlands,  Bsher,  Surrey;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 
fSiLTBB,  CoLOHBL  HuoH  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
fSiLTEB,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Six,  Majob-Gbkbsal  Edwabd  Cotsoabke,  R.E.,  37  Connaught  S^uare^ 

Hyd€  Park,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  8,  W. 
fSnocoKB,  Fibld-Mabshal  Sm  Lintorn,  G.C.B..  G.C.M.G.,  36  Cornwall 

Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
SixnoH,  ComANDBB  H.  G.,  B.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  ^  Co.,  123  Pal 
MaU,S.W, 
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1 883  tSnirpsoN,  Sdhgeon-Majoe  Fbakk,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  PiccadiUi/,  W. 

1884  Sinclair,  Abthub,  Meadow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  XJS. 

1888     Sinclair,  Augdstine  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Ivtf  Lodge,  S&utk 
Petherion,  SoTnerset. 

1885  Sinclair,  David,  2  Eliot  Sank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  19  Silver  Street,  E.C. 

1894  Sinclair,  Nohman  A.,  11  St.  George' e  Koady  S.W. 

1895  Skinner,  William  Banks,  Suskdene,  Park  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 

1887  Sladb,  Henry  G.,  16  TJp^per  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square,  W^ 

1886  Sladen,  St.  Barbb,  Heathjield,  Reigate, 

1894  Sladbn,  St.  Barbb  Russell,  Heatkfield,  Eeigate. 
1891  fSuART,  Francis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredbury,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1895  Smith,  Alexander  Dawson,  Belmar  Terrace,  PoUokskields,  Glasgow. 

1888  Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  a.C.M.G.,   Tho   Garden  House,    Wheal- 

hampstead,  St.  Albans, 
1893     Smith,  Hon.  Sib  Donald  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Can^a» 
17  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1889  fSMiTH,  D.  Johnstone,  149  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

1872  Smith,  Sib  Francis  Villbneute,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 

ton, S.W. 

1885  Sbhth,  Henbt  Gabskeb,  IHnto,  KiUieser  Aventte,  StreatKam  Hill,  S.W* 
1888     Smith,  James,  Office  of"  The  Cape  Argus,"  164  Fenehurch  Street,  E,C, 

1888  Smith,  Jambs  William,    Coldamo,  Stromness,   Orkney;   and  National 

Liberal  Club,  WhitekaU Place,  S.W. 

1886  Smith,  John,  2  Aldermanhury  Postern,  E.C. 

1880  f  Smith,  Joseph  J.,  Wells  House,  Bkley,  Yorkshire, 

1884     Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carleton,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  11  Delahay 
Street,  S.W. 

1884  Smith,  Walter  F.,  87  Eoyal  Exohaiige,  E.C, 

1886  Smith,  William,  J,P.,  Sundon  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1806  Smtth,  General  Sib  Henrt  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Stone,  Ayle^ury, 

1 893  Smyth,  Rev.  Stewabt,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silveriown,  E. 

1881  fSoMERTiLLE,   Arthur  Fovnes,   Binder  House,   Wells,  Somerset;    and 

Oxford  attd  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1874     SoPER,  Wm.  Garlawd,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,   Caterham    Valley;  and 
Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1886  Spanier,  Adolf,  114  Fellows  Road,  N.W, 

1889  Spence,  Edwin  J.,  Elyhavgh,  Xing  Charles  Road,  SurbUou. 

1890  Spence,  Libut.-Colonel  John,  15  Victoria  Park,  Dover. 

1893  Spencer,  T.  Edwaed,  Common  Room,  Middle  Temple,  E.C. 

1894  Spbns,  Reginald  Hope,  W,S.,  30  Gt.  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1873  Spenblet,  Howard,  F.R.G.S.,  4  Bolton  Gardens  West,  S.W, 

1888     SpicER,  Albert,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.\  and  Brancepeth  House, 
Woodford,  Essex, 

1887  Spiers,  Felix  Willum,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
1890      Spottiswoode,  George  A.,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

1883     fSpROSTON,  Hugh,  Fir  Hill  Lodge,  Southend  Lane,  Lower  Sydenham,  8.E, 

1885  Sqdibb,    Ret.    Geobob   Metleb,    M.A.,    Clothall    Rectory,    Baldock, 

Herts. 
1879     Staffobd,  Sib  Edwaed  W.,  G.CM.G.,  69  Chester  Square,  S.W, 
Staley,  T.  p.,  2  Fenehurch  Avenue,  E.C. 
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STAirroRD,  BioHT  Hoir.  raK  Ei.iiL  or,  3  Whitthaii  Court,  3.W, 

Stamford,  £z>vaju>,  Juh.,  26  Cockipur  Slrfet,  S.W. 

tSTJjfTORD,  WiiuAM,  F.R.G.S.,  26  Cotikspur  Strtet,  S.  Bl 

fSxAXuiT,  Wauuuit,  H.Jnst.C.E.,  Tht  KhowU,  IMgham   Court  2toa4» 

Sirtatkam,  SJV. 
Stakkosb,  Riort  Hoy.  Lord,  G.C.M.6.,  10  Sloant  Ganhntf  S.W. ;  and 

Thf  Rrd  Bvutr,  Ascot. 
8TARKS,  J.  O.  HAKiLTOBr,  M.A.,  ?.S»A.  (Scot).  THqueer  Hotm,  near  Dum- 

friet,  y.  n. 
8TAXU.ET.  John  K.,  B<trr  Bill,  Coventry. 
Stkim,  Andhbw,  Broomfield^  Ctypera  Cktpe  Road,  BrckettMam. 
STBPHvifMN,  HowTAXD  Macdonai-d,  21  Kmaifigton  Gardfiu  Square,  W.  ; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
STKrBKVK>3Tt  Tin^MAS,  North  Stainiry  Halt,  Hipon, 
Stbtsks,  Chables  W.,  16  Great  St  Helens,  E.C. 
Stkwart,  Charlkm  W,  A.,  corf  of  Mtttsra.  MatJte»on  f  Grant,  13   Wnl- 

Ifrook,  E.C, 
Stxvabt.  Kdwa&d  C,  care  of  Mrura,  J.  ^  P.  Moriton,   Slaokfriara 

Street,  Perth,  X.S. 
SrvwAST.  RoBKKT,  Cnlgruf,  Cmssmichael,  *V.J7, 
9t«wabt,  Rohkbt  M.,  28  h'inAfmry  Strwt,  E.C. 
fSriBUNO,  SiK  Crariju  E.    F..   Bart.,    Ctlorat,  Milton    qf   Cdmpiie, 

N.B.;  and  Junior  CarlioH  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Stirliko,  J.  AucHinALD,  15  Hereford  Square,  S.W, 
Sixnnit  Frhokbick  W.,  B.C.L..  Holm*  Hill  House,  Ridge,  Barnet ;  and 

10  AViP  Square,  Lirteotn's  Inn,  W.C, 
STOifRUAV,  Allbk  H.  p.,  Memr$.   Monkhoutr,    Gofldvrd  f  Cff.,  28  St, 

StnitMn's  Lane,  E.C;  ami  Haulkertfln,  Lonff  Bittnn. 
fSrow,     F.   8.  Pmtipso.v,    Blackdown    House,  Ha9UnuTe,  Surrey;  and 

UnioH  Clnb,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.  W. 
STRAiToaD,  Rinirr  Hon.  thb  Earl  op,  6  St.  James's  Squartt  S.W, ;  and 

Wrotham  Park,  Bnrnef. 
fSTRANOWATs,  HoN.  H.  H.  T.,  Slopwickt  Briaywater,  Somerset. 
f&ruEKT,  Edmcho,  MiUjieidLaJie.  Bighgate  Riss,  H. 
Stbicklaktd,  OtiTKtt  Roper,  Hampjijirtd,  Putney,  S.  W, 
tSTRFBRX,  Frkdbrick  P.  T.,  Mnlpas  Lodge,  Thrquay, 
SniABT,  JoHx,  F.R.a.S.,  20  Bwilershury,  E.C. 
druABT,  Walter,  Kingledorea,  Broughion,  Peehlts%ire. 
Stockkt,  Lsoxard  Cecil,  270  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
»nrHO«9,E.  M.,  SLA..  Stanlaks  Purl;  Tvyford,  Berks. 
Stvrt,  Ma/or-Grhbkal  Chablrs  S.,  Dif/den  Rectory,  Southampton, 
Stvrt.  Colovrl  Kapikr  <r.,  Uamsikangel  Court,  near  Alteryavmny. 
SvTTOW,  ARTinTR  Warticx«  Bucklebury  Place,  Woolhampton,  Berks, 
ScTTON.  Lbokaud,  Haseiwoodj  Reading. 
SimoN,  M.  H.  FoQFBTT,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
SimoN,  MARTiif,  3,,Kidmore  Grange,  Caivrsham,  Beading, 
SwAxir,  Fraxcts,  U7  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
i^WKwr.  Thoiuh  GiOBaR,  i  Ravenshourne  Park.  Catferd,  3.E. 
Swirr,  Drax,  Sieynsdorp,  100  Highbury  Seie  Park,  A'. 
SwOTDORsm. U. p.,  30  Cad'tgan  S^are,  S.W. 
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1880  tSTKSs.  Geobok  H.,  M.A.,M.  Inst.  C.£,.  Glincoet  Tooting  Common^  S.W, 
1876     Symoms,  O.  J.,  P.R.S.,  62  Cainden  Square,  N.W, 

1883     TxLBOT,  Majob-Geheral  the  Hon.    Rboixald,   C.B.,  58,    Grotvenor 
Square^  W, 

1885  fTALLENTS,  George  Wm.,  B^.,  62  Enn^fnore  Gardens,  8,W, 

1883     Takotb,  Gboiu>e,  Heai/ifidd  Hail,  Handaworth,  Birmingham;  and  35 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. " 
1883     Takotb,  Sib  Richabd,    Gilberisione,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney,  8.W.;  and 

35  (iueen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1890  Tannbb,     Pbofessoh     Hbmet,     M.R.A.C.    The     WaUandf,    SilverkUl, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
1888     Tanner,  J.  Kdwabd,  C.M.G.,  MJast.C.E.,  fil,  jyarwick  Soad,  EarVt 
Court,  S.  W. 

1887  Taylob,  Ebnbst  C. 

1891  Taylob,  Hugh  L.,  23  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 

1896     Taylob,  Inous,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64 
Old  IroalStreet,E.C. 

1888  Taylor,  Jaicbs  B.,  Gorhambury,  St.  Albans. 

1886  Taylob,  J.  V.  E.,  U  Cockspur  Street,  8.W.;  and  8t.  Faith's  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  S.W. 

1881  t'^ATLOB,  Tubodobb  0.,  Sunny  Bank,  Bailey,  Yorkshire, 

1893     Tbqbthbibb,  Ohablbs  0.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria  St., 

E.C. 
1872     tTsHHANT,  Hon.  Sib  David,  E.O.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
1890     Tennant,  Robkbt,  Moffey,  Horsham. 
1896     ^Tkw,  Kbbbest  H.,  Lansdowne  Lodge,  Westbrooi,  Worthing, 
1886     Thomas,  Jaues  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,    Thatched    Bouse    Club,   St. 

Jamtis ;  and  26  Gloucester  Streett  Warwick  Square^  S.W, 
1881      TuoxAS,  John,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C, 

1892  ^Thokpson,  Sib  E.  Madnbe,  K.C.6.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W.C, 

1889  Thompson,  E.  RcsaEix^   Trinity  Bofided  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooper^s  Bow, 

Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

1888  Thompson.  E.  Symbs,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  33  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1890  tTnoMPSON,  Sydney,  Wood  Bene,  Sewnoaks. 

1889  Thomson;  Alexanbbr,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

1876  Thomson,  J.  Doncan,  T%e  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C. 
1896     Thomson,  Robbet,  173  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  and  147  Baskwood 

House,  E.C. 
1886     Thobke,  "William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor 

Lane,  E.C;  and Rusdon,  Rondebosch,  Cape  CoUmy. 

1877  Thbupp,  Leonard  W.,  61  Princes  S^tare,  Bayswater,  W. 

1891  Tilub,  Alexander,  Maple  House,  Ballard's  Lane,  Finohley,  N, 
1883     tTiNLiKE,  Jambs  Madder,  The  Grange,  Rockbeare,  near  Exeter, 

1893  TiNNE,  Theodore  F.  S.,  The  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 

1893     Tippetts,  William  J.  B.,  73  Longridge  Road,  South  KmtingUm,  8,W.; 

and  11  Maiden  Lane,  B.C. 
1886     fToD,  Hbnby,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
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TouKiNsoN.  OeoiutB  AsifOLD,  C.A.,  LL.B..  16  Pali  Maii  Etiftt  S.  If. 
Tooth,  R.  Lucas,  1  Queen's  (rate,  8.  W. 

ToPKjUf.  William  1I..C.E.,  2  Great  George  Sirttt,  Westmimter,  S.W, 
ToauBSR,  CovMAifDSft  AsTBi^  W..  ItN.,  care  of  MtMsn.  WoodAead  ^  Cq. 

a  Charing  Crot^t  S.fK 
tXowM.  Hb^bt,  n'ari^furd  Cmtrt,  KC. 

TowniBiri},  Cuaiuju.  J.P.,  St,  Mary's^  Stvhe  Bishop,  Brittoi. 
tTBATKRS,  John  Ahobt,  Domey  ffoiue,  Weyhridge,  Surrey, 
Tbmdwkn.  Edward  B.,  27  Waibrook,  E.  V. 
Trill. Dbobok.  07  Belvedere  Hoad,  I'pper  Norwood,  S,B. 
Tbutdkil,  Outer  J.,  4  5^  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 
Tbittoi*,  J.  Ur&ubbt,  64  Lomhard  Street,  E.C. 

Tuppxu,  Hon.  Sm  Cbaki.bs.  Babt.,  a.C.M.O.,  C.B^  M.P^  Ottawa,  Canada, 
tXcBKBUlx,  AtxXANDRB,  80  BcUizt  Park  Gardens,  tf.  W, 
TtrBKBTLL,  RoBKBT  Thorbcb.h,  6  East  India  Aoenu«,  EC. 
tTuBNBCLL,  Waltrb,  WcUtngton,  Netv  Zealand. 
Tvvsnat,  Oobdon,  Cotottial  Bank,  13  Buhopsgate  Street,  EC, 
Tnsmr,  J.  E.,  156  Dtnnmrk  HUl,  S.E. 

TmnoDALS,  Mobt  Hon.  tbb  Mabquis  or,  6  HUl  Street,  Berkefey  Square,  IK 
TwTNAB.  Obohub  E.,  M.D.,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensiitgttm,  S.W. 
Tylbb,   Aldkbman  Sib  Qhoboi  B.,  Babt.,  17  Ptnywem  lioadf  South 

Kennngtnu,  S.W. 
Uuxw,  Cunoarr  J.  A.,  32  Pembridgt  Gardens,  W, 

Valbntinb,  Chaui.k*  Jl.,  Whitciife,  Grovf  Park,  Lft,  8.E. 
tVALBNTiNB,  Huou  SuTUERijkNP,  H'eUingtoft,  JCew  Zealand. 
Vandbb  Btl,  Pmt.iP  Bruda,  fil  Porchrster  Ttrrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Van  Ry>,  JAConrs,  Loudoun  Hall,  Grot-e  End  R^xtd,  St.  John'n  Wood,  H.  W. 
Vadohan,  R.  WyKOBAM,  M.Inbl.C.E.,  26  Avonmort  Road,  WW/  Kenriny' 

ton,  W. ;  and  Brttad  Street  Avmue,  E.C, 
VArriH,  Ciaonr,  42  Oid  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
Vacx,  William  K  ,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C. 
VmTcn,  James  A.,  Fysvhr  Ball,  Kntiresborough. 
Vbbnon,   Hon.    Fuukwi  O.  (Agent'Qcncnit  fur  Brituh  Columbi«},   30 

Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
tYiKCBXT,  SirC.  E.  Howabd,  C.Bm  M.P.,  I  Gr^tvmar  Square,  W, 
V«#cicNT,J.E.  Matthbw, /7^'/(f  Park  Court^  8.W. 
VooBL,  Sir  Jouuit,  K.C.M.Q.,  2  Biver  Bank,  East  McUsey,  KingtUm*im' 

Thames. 
Voas,  HsBMANir,  Anglo-Continental  Giutno  Work*.  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C. 

Waddikoton,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckmham, 

Wadb,  C?»c!L  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Wadb,  Kcoutt  Cuarijs,  128  \tauHt  Strtet,  Gruevenor  Square,  W, 

WARBriEU).  Charlka  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  Usrhridge, 

Walm,  U.B.n.  Th«  Pbwcb  or,   K.O..   K.T..  K.P.,  O.C3.,  Q.CAL, 

G.C.M.G.,  O.C.I.E,,  Marlborough  Houh,  S.W, 
Walks.  Docolaa  W..  146  Palmenton  Bnildinyn,  EC. 
Walxbr.  LnfOT.-CoLomcL  AnarB  0.,  R.A.,  2  Alhemarle  Vtilas,  Stoke, 

Ifetomport, 
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BleotloD. 
1895      tWALKKB,  HwiHt  irn  RoSKKBOSH,  23  CctA  Strett,  W. 
188fi     tWALKKB*  KoBEBT  J.,  F.R.O.S.,  F.BJiigt.S..  Ormdalt,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicftter. 
1887     Walkkk,  Rdssell  D.,  WiwM  Ftfto,  Par*  ^yarf,  Regend  Park,  N,W, 
1894      Waixace,  Lawrbnck  A.,  A.M.I.vst.C.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hili,  Lee,  S,K. 
1889      Wallace,  T.  S.  Dowhino,  fffron/ieUf,  Pottera  Bar, 

1879  WiiXRH,  William  N.,  Thr.  Grovtj  Healings,  Woodbriclge,  Suffolk, 
1882     Walus,  H.  3i}TQ,  GraylandSf  near  Horsham, 
1803     Waltham,  Eowabd»  F.K.G.8.,  Wolsingham  Houae,  45  Chnstchurc/i  Road, 

Streathxm  Bill,  S.W. 
1806     Warbl-bton,  SAMUB^  152  Bedford  HiU,  Balharn,  S.W. 

1894  Ward,  J.  Griffin,  J. P.,  TJMmlMgh.  StoHtygate,  LeiecAt&r. 

1880  Wabben*.    Majou-Gkwbbal    Sir    Ohablbs,    RE.,    G.CJa.G.,    K.C.B», 

Gawmment  Some,  Chatham. 
1882     Watkrhovsb,  Hom.  G.  M.,  Hawthomdtn,  Torquay. 

1886  fWATERKousE,  Leomabd,  careo/A.  Bent/eg,  Esq.,  18  Wailinff  Sfr<ct,  JC.C, 

1895  WATBRHousa,  P.  Leslie,  ALA.,  A.K.l.B.A.,  9  Staple  Inn,  HoUpom,  W.C. 

1885  Waters,  William,  29  Cintra  Park,  Upper  2forwQod,  S.E. 

1894  Watxins,  Charles  S.  C,  2vg  Bank,  MayJUld,  Sussex. 

1896  fWATSOJf.  CoLONBL  Cbajilbs  M.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  43  Thurloe  Stptare,  S-W. 
1896     Watson,  S.  Habtlbt.  The  Manor  House,  WJiite  Waltham,  Brrks. 

1884     Watsok^  William    Coluno,  10  Lgndhurst   Road,  Hampsteadf  N.W. ; 
aiid  15  Leadenhali  direct,  E.C. 

1887  fWATT,  HuoB,  Grosvmor  Club,  AVri-  Bond  Street,  IK, 

1884  Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Strset  Chambers,  E.C. 

1888  tWATTs,  John,  AUtndale,  Wimbomc,  Dorset. 

1891  Wbatheslbv,  Chablbs  H.,  Messrs,  Cooper  Bros,  ^  Co.,  U  George  Street, 

Mansion  House,  E.C, 

1880  Werb,  Hbmrt  B.,  HolmdaU,  Dorking,  Surrey. 
1869      Webb,  William,  Xevtstead  AUtty,  near  Nottingham. 

1886  Wbbsteb,  II.  Cabvtob,  10  Huntly  Gardeivf,  HUlhead,  Glasgow, 

1881  WEnsTKR,  KoBHUT  ("iBAifT,  M.P.,  83  Belgrave  Road,  S.W, 
1806     W^KDUKL,  Patrick,  G.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 

1892  Weddkl,  William,  16  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C.  _ 

1895  Wktoht,  James  W.,  English  and  Fhreiffft  DAenture  Corparaiion,  3  Afiwf- 

gate  Str<et,  E.C. 

1885  Whld-Blu^tdkll,  HEyEV,  Luluorth  Castle,  Wareham. 

1896  Welucb,  Wm.  Hamilton,  156  Fanchureh  Street,  E.C. 

1893  fWELSTBAD,  Lbonard,  Home  Place,  Battle. 

1869     Wbmvss  and  March,  Right  Hon.  the  £abl  or,  23  3i,  Jameses  Plaee^ 

S.W. 
1892     West,  Rbv.  Hrkbt  Jl,  M.A.,  SaeomlK  Reetofy,  Ware, 

1876  Wbstebk,  Chari.bs  R..  Broadway  Chambers,  Weetminster,  S.W, 
1888     Wbstok,  Dtson,  138  Leadenhali  Street,  E,C. 

1877  Wethbbkll.  William  S.,  117  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
1880     WuAKTuN,  HBifBT,  PJ  Bcaufort  Gardens,  S,  W, 
1888     WmnnKB)  Abthvb  H.p  Ashenground,  Haywards  Heath ;  and  188  Stnmd 

W.C. 

1878  Whbbleb,  Cbarlbs,  3  Boulevard  Granny,  Lansannty  Switzerland, 
White,  Lbedbam,  16  Wetherhy  Gardens^  S.W, 
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1892 

IftSfi 

18a3 
18D3 
IttSd 
1S94 
1898 

ISS9 

1896 
1B83 

1895 

1884 
1896 

18&8 
1898 

1889 
1887 


1878 
1889 


1895 
1801 
189i 
1894 


■VTfliTS,  MoKTAou  (Consul-General  for  the  Transvaal),  Amhnley  ITouse, 

yorfolk  Sirefi,  }y.C. 
tWniTB,  Rkv.  W.  Moobe,  LL.D.,    The  Vicarage,  PoKetdoum,  Bournt- 

mouih. 
Whttb,  Robrbt,  6  Milk  Street  Buildingt,  E.C. 
WiCKUAMf  Rboihild  W.,  MUllhorpfj  ihrgham. 
WiKKHoLT,  Edwaiu),  Weiliji/ord.  Manor^  WeUington,  SomefKt. 
Wig  AM,  Javks,  J.  P..  Cromirrll  /ioMe,  Morthkf,  8.W, 
fWiutixa,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Hoad,  PecUam,  S.E.;  and  21  Great  St. 

ffeten'e,E,C. 
WiucfKSOK.  SiCRA«n  0.,  Bank  of  AiUlaide,  11  Lfadtnkall  Strtet^  E,C, 
WiLz.A!f9,  Wu.  Ukkkt,  23  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  Clifftj  Seatoti, 

Devon. 
W11.LATS,  Hrsbt  R,  ClaringfMld  Cottage,  St.  Peirrs  Kent. 
WU.LCOC1C5,  Geobob  Waixkb,  M-IdbuCR,  4  College  Hill,  Cannon  Slrutf 

KC. 
WitxiAus,  Kis  HoKOCTB  Mr.  Jusncs  CoMDs  (of  Miaritios),  4   Park 

Crrscent,  Wtfrthing. 
WiLLUVB,  Jamtis,  Badatock  Lodge,  Strawberry  Billy  Ttfickmham^  8>W, 
WtlliahSjColosklRodbrt.  M.P.,  1  Hgde  Park  Street,  W. ;  and  Bridehead , 

Dorche^er. 
VlxiAAkX&t  Walter  E.,  6  Baymvnd  Buildingr,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C, 
WrLUASM,  Rbt.  Watkin  W^   5/.  Augtuline't  Callegei,  Cantrrbury ;  and 

SaviU  Cluh,  Piccadilly,  IV. 
f  WauAJisoM,  AxDBEW,  27  Comhillf  B.C, 
tWiLUAawoN,  Joiw  P.  G.,  Bothtmy  Houie^  Richmondf  &.  H'. ;  and  DaU 

Hotue,  Halkirk,  Caithneifa,  KB. 
Wills,  OiiOBaB,  3  Chapel  Street,  H'Mteavts  Street,  £C 
Wujj,  J.  HsirBY,  3  Cltapel  Street,  WhitecroM  Strett,  E.C. 
Wills,  Johs  Tatlkb,  H.A,,  Ckrlsen  Lndye,  Tite  Street f  Chelsea,  S,W,  ; 

and  2  King'*  Bench  (HiU,  Temple,  EM. 
WiLsow,  Rkt.  BBu*fABD  R.,  M.A.,  Tfte  Bectort/,  Kettering. 
tWiLSosi,  Jonir,  61  Covrtjield  Gardens,  SJK 
WiLSov,  Joux  OKonoB  llAiofAT,  Longwood,  BaMthonme, 
WiLuo!*,  J.  W.,  Elmhurft,  Kenleg^  Surrey. 
tWotrr,  H.E.  Riout  IJox.  Sia  Hknbt  Dhcmvojtd,  0.03.,  O.CM.G., 

The  British  Bmlnuay,  Madrid,  Spaitt;  and  Carlton  dub.  Pall  Malt, 

S.\K 
VCou;  Waltbb  IIewbt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E.C, 
Wood,  Alfbbd,  42  H'tsfbonrne  Park  Villat,  Bayewater,  W, 
Wood,  Obobob,  8a  M<>ftyn  Btxtd,  Brijchm,  S.W. 
Wood,  Tbuslu  Lktt.  41  Calhcart  Boad.  South  Kemington,  S.W.;  Unittd 

Vniternty  dub,  Pail  Malt  FjiH,  SJK 
WooDALL,  Counrr.  C.E..  95  Palace  Chambers,  mslmlnMtir,  S»W. 
fWoooe,  Anniuu,  1  Drapere   Gardens,  E.C, 
WooDWABD,  Jaubs  E.,  Berify  House,  BickUy, 
tWooLLAir,  BB?nAMiN  M.,  Fairfield  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  JK 
fWoOLLAjr.  Fbanb  M.,  34  Bennington  Park  Road,  Hampstead,  XW. 
WoBTHiiioTov,  Oborob,  13  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
Wbioht,  Alfbbd,  Bestingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks, 
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1891     Wriokt,  Chabus,  Land  Corporation  of  Western  AfutraUa,  5  CoptXaR 

Buildings,  JE.C. ;  and  Oaklands,  99  Burnt  Ash  Siil,  Lee,  SJB. 

1891     WmawT,  Hsnbt,  35  Parliament  Street^  S.W. 

1895     Wtldb,  Johk  F.,  38a  GranmUe  Gardens,  Shepherds  Bush  Green,  W, 

1883     WnxiB,  Habtvt,  Balgownie,  Biyik  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent. 


187fi     Yakmxt,  Samvbl,  C3I.G.,  Keto  South  Wales  Government  Qj^ce,  9  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

1888  Yatbb,  Leopold,  64  ComtoaU  Gardens,  S.W* 

1892     YxRBVBOH,  EoBXBT  A.,  M:P.,  27  Princes  GaU,  S.W. 

1894     YoBK,  H.E.H.  thk  Bukb  op.  K.a.,  York  House,  St.  Jame^s  Palace,  S.W. 

1868  Yovt,  Sib  Javss  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waratah  Souse,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

1889  YouMO,  Educkd  HACKKJXztB,  care  of  Australian  Mortgage  Co.,  13  Leaden* 

hall  Street,  E.C. 
1894  I  YoDHO,  Edwaud  Bubnet,  36  WaXbrook,  E.C. 

1890  I  YouMO,  Edwabd  0. 

1869  fYouxo,  Sib  Feederick,  K.C.M.O.,  6  Qtteensberry  Place,  South  Kcnmng* 

ton,  S.W. 
1888     YouHO,  CoLoiTBL  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  8.W. 
1890  '  YuiLLB,  Andbew  B.,  63  Nevem  Square,  Earfs  Court,  8,W, 
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NON'RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Abbott,  Datio,  47t>  Chanacty  Lane,  Melboumef  Australia, 

f  Abbott,  lUnqTr  Q  C*j  II  HofpUfU  Street,  M&ntrtal,  Canada, 

AnBi>rr,  H»rRT  M.,  Biirrister-at-Law,  St.  KittA, 

tApBorr,  Pii[LiP  AViLLiAM,  Kivgnton^  Jamaica, 

AmbotTj  Ho».  R.  r.f  M.L.C.,  Umo»  CMif  Sydn^,  New  South  Walea, 

JkBtitsLLKii  QF  PfiBJiK,  THB  Ex-SoLTAN,  Singapore. 

AfiMiiDKKH,  H.E.  Et.  Hon.  thb  Eabl  or,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Ottavja^  Camiiiii. 
Apimr  Ksi^fnY^  I\katFarm,  Sydenham^  Katal. 
-f  AatTKBOWj  CHAKLKg,  F.R.O.S.,  P.O.  Box  634,  Johannesburg^  "DransvaaL 

ACKBOTD,  KdWAKD  JAHE9. 

f  AcLANU,  Ekjoit  DtKfi,  Judged  Chambers,  Chancery  Squartf  Sydney,  Kew 

SaitthWaies, 
Actott-A-DAJiSf  WiMiAMf  J.P.,  Christchurchf  New  Zealand. 
AcuTT,  LaoiTAB]),  care  <(f  Standard  Bank^  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
A.CVTT,  B.  NoBLB,  Vurbanj  Natal, 
Adaks,  FRAMas,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Adaiis,  Gborqb  Hill,  Melbourne^  Australia. 
AoAia,  Peuct,  Ikrriater-at-Lrtw,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Abaxs,  IliCE[AAi>P.|  ^Sandf/att,  Brpthdiic,  Queendand. 
Adaks,  I^ET  pBTNcirALTiio^rA^.  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  j?i<Aop'«  College^  Lennox* 

vilU,  Q»eb«t  Canada, 
Adcocx,  Coaiobs  0.,  P.  0.  Box  1079,  Johannesburg,  Transvjal. 
Abolfhds  Qbokob  a.  (Supervisor  of  Cuitoma),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Adlsb,  IsmoB  H.,  Cmirat  Motel,  Hamburg. 
f  AoT%  Majob  Good^^,  Mf^minctbadf  Pn^caNf  India. 
AoA^  Walteb  J    La  ttrencc  Effete,  N*fr»x>od,  Ceylon. 
fAonBBi,  Rbv.  J^IojoLA,  AI.A,,  Ph.D.,  Ligm,  Wr'i  Africa. 
AoNBW,  Hon.  SiB  JiMFS  W-^K.C^LG.j  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
f  AiBTH,  AtBX-iKUiiK,  JJiirban,  Natat. 
fArrxcr  Juibs^  Geraldfonj  Wetiem  Australia, 
AnuiXf  James,  care  o/Mts^«,  Dalg^ty  J^  Co.f  Mefhovnipf  Australia, 
AxMRitui,  Sra  Jons  W.,  K.C.HG.,  MaHizhurgf  Natal. 
A  LHBBCHT,  HxiniT  B    Green/tld,  Mooi  River ^  Natal, 
Albxanobb,  GgfiDox  W  K  C,,Kew  Zealand, 

AuKXAsruKn,  John^  Flurenre  ffovse,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Albxamdbb,  John  AV.,  A.B.I.B.A.,   12  Prospect  Hill,  Port  Elieabeih, 

Ctijts  Colony 
ALBXArfDHu,  Jauks.  Karamu,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Ax.i3ojij  jAKEff,  I.K.G,S.j  Union  Ciub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Au4K,  Albzaicdbb  C,  F.B,GJ9.,  Australian  CM,  MsOxmme,  Autiralia, 
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AxiAK,  Hox.  G.  W.,  Jtfiw  Parkf  Tbrtm/o,  Canada. 

AuAir,  WiLUAK,  Sraesidef  Warwickj  Queendand. 

ALLDBioas,  T.  J.,   F.B.Q.S.,  F.Z.S.,  District   CommiBsioner,   Sherhro, 
West  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

f  Ais^BSf  J AMK8,l!S..^,^.,I>unedinf  New  Zealand  (CorrespondiDg  Secretaiy). 

Ai,T^N,  J.  Shilltto,  Charters  Ibtoers,  Queensland, 

Allsn,  S.  Nbsbitt,  ToumsmlUf  Queensland. 

AiiB»,  Thaine,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Allpoht,  WAtTKH  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Ifewrnarket  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Allitood.  Jambs,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Axsop,  Datid  G.  £.,  Messrs.  Bligk  ^  Harbottie,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne^ 
Australia. 

AvBHOSE,  HoM.  AuBRosB  FoTAH,  M.C.0.,  PM-t  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Ahhsrst,  Thb  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.|  PeHh,  Western  Australia, 

AupHLKTT,  Gboroe  %,  Standard  Bank^  Cape  Tovrnj  Cape  Colony. 

Andbbson,  C.  Wilgrbss,  J.F.,  Government  Land  B^artmentf  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

tAKDBBaoK,  DiCKSOK,  67  St.  FamiUe,  Montreal^  Canada. 

Ahdbbson,  F.  H.,  M.B.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Georgetown^  British 
Guiana. 

Andrbson,  Geobob  Wiluah»   M.F.P.,  Lake  District,    Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

AifDBBsoN,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon. 

tAHDEBSoN,  Jakes  F.,  6  St.  George  Street,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

AxDEBSOK,  Thomas  J.,  KenUworth,  Cape  Colony. 

Ain>EBSON,    His  Hoxoitb  Cuibf  Justice  Sib  Wm.  J.,  Beliee,  British 

Honduras. 
Axdbbsok,  William  Tbail,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
tAKDBBw,  DuNCAw  C,  Caps  Tbum,  Cape  Colony. 
Ain>BBwS|  Chablbs  Gbobqb,  Ckristehureh,  New  Zealand, 
Andrews,  Gbobob  B.,  The  Watervjorks  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Tran$wial. 
f  Akdrews,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  ANDREWS,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tAKOAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.F.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 
f  Angus,  Jambs,  32  Misaheth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fANNAND,  Gbobob,  M.D.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Anthihg,  Louis,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Aktuonisz,  Jambs  O.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore. 
Apfleton,  Capt.  Gbobob    B.,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Abcheb,  Abchibald,  Gracemere,  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
Abmbbistbb,  Hon.  Wm.  £.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Armstrong,  Alexander,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony. 
Armstrong,  Obubob  S.,  Verulam,  Natal, 
Abmttaob,  Bbbtrand,  Mdbovme,  Australia. 
Abmttage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
A&nell,  C.  C,  624  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
4bkoli>,  Jambs  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
isTUUR,  Albxandbb  C,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand, 
Ibumdxl,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands, 
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dtDMst  E.,  EauiiDfli,  vid  Blc&ti\foHUiH,  Orakge  FWe  State. 
Amku,  £vsltn  O,  M.D.,  Kimherlty,  Cape  Ooloiijf. 
AsMLiett  Hon.  Edivard  Cbarlbs,  Collector  of  Cnatomii,    Pori   I^uU, 

Mourititu. 
AsTLU.  Hartkt  Evstacb.  M.I).,  61  Coitlm  Sirret,  Mtlhonrnft  Jvttraiia. 
Aarunr,  John  H..  Melbourne ,  Auttrafia. 
AnuosTOKH,  Gdvik,  M.D.,  GrahnntAtovm,  Cttp€  ColoHy. 
tATHXBsroKC,  OcTBON  D.»  M.Iost.C\E.r  Blotmfonttin^  Orange  Frte  State, 
'ATBXBaToafB,  W.  Qutbok,  M.D.,  Graham$town,  Cape  Coiony, 
f  ATKimuiv,  A.  "R.,  Meevra.  Morison  f  Atkiueon,  Ltimbton  Quay,  tytUinytvit, 

Aincf  Zraland. 
fATKiMSOK.  Hoif.  Mb.  Jurtick  NicH0z.4fl,  Georgetoum^  Uritith  Guiana, 
Atsiksok,  J.  MiTFouD,  M.It.,  Governmmt  CivU  ffotpitalf  Hong  Kong. 
tATXiKMK.  R.  HoPK  (J.P.  of  X.  S.  Walt^s),  United  L\fe  Insuranee  Aato* 

cialio%f  271  Broadway,  Nevi  Y&rk. 
f  AiTMmoBocoH,  TuoMAS,  Chpltrfiham,  neitr  MelfmtrVf  Auefraiia^ 
ATTflTKLL,  Jaubs  AV.,  Mcmsts.  Attwtll  ^  Co.,  Cape  Totrri,  Cape  Ca'ony. 
AvucT,  John  Okorob,  Advocate,  P,0.  Box  287.  Jokannv^mrg,  Tranavaal. 
AnvuAr,  P.  Ei.icu),  Kingaton^  Jamaica. 
AwDBT,  Jaicbs  A.f  P.O.  Box9S&»  Ji'hartneeburg,  Tramvaal. 
Atkas,  FftAXK  RicnM4.v,  Barruicr-at-l^ie,  Ad<!aide,  South  Austraita, 

BxvBMan,  VuASM.,  Bank  of  Auetralana,  Vettnkatn,   Sydney,  Kew  South 

WaJee. 
BjU>irALL,  Umkbbbt  Owbk,  J.r.f  R«iideat  MAgitUAte,  Beaeomifidd^  Cape 

Cclony. 
fBAooT,  OsssfiKf  Plantation  Annandale,  BritUk  Guiana, 
fBAooT,  Jofnr,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Au*lrath. 
fBAiutT,  Abk,  JohaHnesiturg,  Trantimal, 
Baii-et,  Hox,  Allassox.  Qovornment  Ageut,  Kandg,  C>yloR, 
Bailik,  Albxr.  CuMMtxu,  F.R.OS^  'I%e  Cluh,  Johannetlmig,  TraneeaaL 
BiiNnstiKiB,  Captaih  William. 

tBAiBD,  A.  RziD,  Leigh//>n,  If'fif/^r^  Victoriat  AMtralia. 
BASRirRLLi  JoHsr  "W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Balpocb,  Uas.  Jaitm,  St.L.C  ,  TytUlu^  I'ooruA;  MelhoHrne,  Aueiratia, 
BA1.L,  Cawain  Eowm,  R.N.R, 
Bau^ncs,  H.  C,  Albany  Grove.  Durban,  Natal. 
fBAiXABD,  CiTTAtN  EKNxr,  Durban,  Natal, 
fBALMK,  Artuvk,  IVaibinidrir,  near  Atbury,  Srw  Sf^uth  B'alee, 
Bam*  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bam,  PktrIs  C.  tam  B..  Wta  Muria.  Scd  Puiot,  Capt  Tvt/m^  Cape  O)fony. 
BAXDAnAWAXXR.  S.  DiAJ,  IJ'.>rf>goUa,  Vcyangoda,  Ctylvn. 
Butraat,  Frrdkkics  J.,  GeorgetovTi,  Brituh  Guiana. 
fBASfKiEB.  Fbakic  M.,  Grorgetoitu,  Britmh  Guiana. 
BAmftTR,  Ororoh  a.,  Sliprndi&ry  Maglatntt*,  Bote  BdUf  Afauritiu** 
Barbkr,  CiiAKLBv,  GrahaiiutowH,  Cape  Colony, 
Barbbb^  Hii.tox,  J.P.,  HalfM  Owen,  Crado^kf  Cape  Colony. 
Barclay,  Cuablrs  J.,  Commereiat  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
BABrr,  B-  E.,  Hegietrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  H'ale*. 
fSARKUB,  T.  W.  S.,  The  2'reattiry,  GtorgrtoK^n,  British  Gviana. 
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1886  I  Bakkaud,  Samubl,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  5^  Xwta,  West  Indies, 

1894  Babkato,  Bahnbtt  I.,  MX.A.,  Kimherki/,  Cape  Colony. 
1896  '  fBABNES,  Douglas  D.,  ZJcA>e|  i/W/ijA //t>«^/«ras. 

1887  Babxbs,  J.  F.  Evbltn,  C.E.,  AsaistAnt  Colonial  Engineer  and  Sarreyof- 
I  General,  MarU^f>Jtrp,  yntai. 

1890  i  fBARjiKHt^ovRST  3,\y*,AM.ln&i.CX;  Durban  Club,  Naial, 

1883  I  -j-BAitNETT,  C AFT.  E.  A  LGEHTfoif,  Commandant  of  Constabulary,  SunifoAan, 

British  Korth  Born  ro. 

1891  I  IBAKnETT,  Charles  Hcqk,  Pretoriaf  Tranxvaal. 

1892  1  BABRnrOTOKt  JoHwWiLDitAHS.,  P^>r^Avjj(?,  Jfny^Hff,  Cape  CS?/«iy. 

1884  I  f  Barh-Smith,  Eopbht,  Tt^rrnw  Parki  Adfiaide^  Soittk  Atatraiia, 
1883  I  BARn-SmrMfT^ovAS  E.fAdelaidetSi>u^h  Australia. 

1895  '  ^J^Jkit-RX,  ABTWiJuJ-f  GrahamttowJtj  Cape  Coloni/. 

1876  !  BAaBTj  KoH.  S[n  Jacob  I>.,  Judge  President,  Eastern  District  Court, 

I  Grahamsfotim,  Capo  Colony. 

1876     BAsTi:i^CiiAi:LEs,B,C.L.,lUHideatMjigisLrfttn,7T6<!JYnMA,Afart/^5i»r^,itfb/o/. 
Bahton,  Fhepkbick  G.,  J.P.,  "Moolbonff"  Booligalf  New  South  Jfoifi; 

and  Auslrahan  Cltth,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Babton,  Geobob  W.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  AustraUa,  Sydney^  New 

Sotiih  Waifs, 
Bamtov,  VfiLLJAVL,  Barrister-at'Law^  Trenthantj  WdHngton^NewZMland, 
Bascom,  Hkhby  S.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Batchbloh,  Ft;upisAM>  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  ^f  New  Zealand,  Xcrtk 

Jkincdin^  ^^eu;  Zealand, 
Bates,  Q.  Dudley  BuUiwayOf  Maiabeleland, 
Batki7bst,  Hiskbt  ay    Serembaa,  Sungei  UJony,  Straits  SetiUtnents. 
Batt,  EpMtmo  CoMTTOH,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 
BAiraN,  RooE&T,  Cdli:vtvr-GfneT(J,  Kin^&totif  Jatna-ic^m 
1882  1  fBATTtEr,  FiiEDBRTCK,  J, P.,  Auckland,  Neto  Zealand, 

1896  \  Battt,  Jaites  A.^  PrciorM^  Transvaal, 

1889     Batt,  Habold  J.  L.,  Mount  Scbrrt  Btiatt^  MaM,  SeychtUea, 
1889  !  Baty,  Sebeiit  C.  E.,  M.-i-» -3/aA^,  .S(?jcA#fJ^. 

Ba  wdbn^  W itLiAU  \l.,Dc  Seers  Consdida ted  Mints,  Kimberley,Cape  Colony, 

Batlbt  Majob  AflDtes  L.,  Wast  India  lifgimait,  Skrra  LfOHC. 

f  BayleTp  William  IlrxT,  Pahiitntj^  WBlltnt/tun^  New  Zealand, 

Batlv  MAji>B  Qeubge  C.  A.D.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Government  House,  Belise, 
Briii^hHQiiduras. 

fBATSKs,  JosEHJ,  MX.A.,  J.P.,  Ncls  Best,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal, 

Batkbs,  W  II.,  lirlilf<ift€,  Queensland, 

Batnbs,  WiLLiAit,  Durban,  Natal. 

Bba»lands,  Ret.  Cahon  Abthub,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Be^ory,  Vietoria, 
British  Columbia. 

Bqaud,  Chables  Halvan,  SoliL:itDr-QBDeral,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

Bbab,  Edivakp  G.,  The  CUibt  Rangoon^  Burma. 

Beab,  Qeohcir  ABCUiDALn,  €rrahmfi9tQU'n^  Ctrpe  Colony. 

BfAFFOBT,  Hon.  Lbicssteb  P.,  'M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Sandakan,  British  North 
Borneo, 

Beck,  AaTHira  W.,  Bhenifontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBscx,  Chabxas  Pboctob,  Bloemfontein,  Oro/ngs  Free  l^ate, 

fBscx,  John,  Ad^aide,  South  Australiat 
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tB«CKBTT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  S(uf^  Pretoria,  TVantvaal, 

fBBT>DT,  WiLLMK  Ubnby,  Fnures/itith,  Ornnga  Free  State, 

fBvDroBD,  SuKHKON-StAJOft  OuTHRiR,  I/obart,  Tasmania. 

Bkbtkam,  Okorob,  WtUiiigton^  I/ew  Zealand  (CorrespondiDg  Secretary), 

BtcrriixM,  William  H.,  Wairarapa^  Wellington,  Hew  Zealand, 

Bkoo,  Albxakdeb,  22  Kingston  Street,  Victoriaf  Britifh  Columbia. 

BcLi^  AVTH0NT»  Cirri  Sertice  Clnhy  Cape  Toitn,  Cape  Colony. 

Bkll,  F.  il.  DiLLoK,  Barrister-at-LtLW,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Bell,  Fbbd,  Durtmnt  yatal. 

Bkll,  Ouibob  Datid  T.,  AVw^in,  Lindula,  Cnjlon, 

BicLt,  Gbii.  v.,  care  of  Messru.  iiihhs^  Unghf^  4  Co.,  Melhoitme,  Aitstralin, 

BcLL,  Gkobor  MKKKbiTH,  WantwHul,  Gore,  OtagiK  Neie  Zealand. 

BBtx,,  John  W.,  Attonwy-nl-Ijiw,  QKeenatau^n,  Cape  Colony, 

B«LL,  HoK.  Valknttk*  O.,  M.L.C.,  H.lD8t.C.E..  Dtrftctor  of  Public  Works, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBKi.L,  Wm.  H,  Sombiwct,  P.O.  Pox  678,  Johannn^ntrg,  Trarmvaal. 
IBBtLAiRS,  Skak>btk  Maciciinxik,  flO  Afain  S(,,  Georgeton^Britiik  Guiana, 
f  Bbixamt.  Uevky  F.,  A.M.lDst.C.K.,  F.R.M.S  ,  Superint«Ddeol  of  Public 

Works,  Srlavgor^  Sfrnits  Settlements, 
Bkllavt,  Jo^ern  G.  B.,  C.E.,  Afullin'/i  Rioer,  British  Jlondurwr, 
Beninofikid,  James  J.,  Purhan,  Art/«/, 
tiKMlNOriELD,  iS.  v.,  Durban,  Itatal. 

fBENJAHix,  Lawaknck,  Heftlewood,  George  St.  Kast^  Metbemme,  AuMlratia, 
Bexnett,  Alfekd  C,  M.D.,  District  Sargoon,  Griqua  Tovm^  Cape  Colony, 
f  Bennett,  Chhis.,  Roekmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales. 
BBiRnrrr,  CorsTEMAT  Waltbb,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Phmion. 
Bexnett,  Samubi.  MACssNtiB,  Assistant  Colonial  Treasnr«r,  Freetovm^ 

Sierra  Leone, 
Benxie,  Ajtdkew,  Market  Sgnwrt,  KimherUyt  Cape  Colony, 
BEirausAN,  Ralph.  Cape  Towu,  Cape  Colony. 
Beedoe-Wilkinson,  EnMoxn,  Straits  Peceloptnent  Co.,  Singapore. 
Bebeslbt,  His  Honodk  Cbief  Jl'sticb  Sm  Ubnut  S.,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Bbskelet,  Captain  J.  H«  Habotmah,  Shatfufell,  St,  Kitts. 
tHESLStv,  JrLit's,  P.O.  Box BSO,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
BEnNACcm,  SinKon  A.  O.  Bieoo.  Maria  island,  Tttatnania, 
Bebteaji,  RonEETsux  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johannesburg.  TrausvaaU 
tBKBTBA.fD,  Wh.  Wicxhav,  Boy  Cove,  Falkland  Isiande. 
f  BrrHtiirE,  Oeoboh  M.,  Le  Beamuvenir,  Eut  Coast,  Brituh  Guiermt, 
tBinTBX.aEm,  Hskbi,  Johannesburg,  I'ramataal, 

fBrmMOTOS,  J.  Bbindlbt,  Brindley  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Wains. 
6ETEitii>0E,  Qbobob,  Kimhirletf,  Cape  Col^my. 
tBuATT  rcRMAKAKD  Mahaxaxd,  Barrist^T'at-LBW,  AOfert  Building,  f\frtj 

Bombay, 
BuxcAam,  Capt.  N.  Qtlecr.  A.D.C,  7^  PaJan,  Malta, 
fBicKTOHD,  WiLLLUC,  Adelaide,  South  Jtutrotin. 
fBiDBN,  A.  O.,  Pt»rt  EiicaUth,  Cape  Colony, 
fBiBSX,  Wiujam,  Port  fUUabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

BiDWELi^  Jonx  0.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  WeUington,  NeVP  Zealand, 
fBioas,  T.  Ueeketb,  F.S^.,  Comptroller  of  Burma.  Rangoon,  Bvrma, 
BmsacEi  Jobv,  P,0,Box  19,  Johannteburg^  TranevQol^ 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Birch,  A.  S.^  FitsHerbert  Terrace^  Wellington,  New  Zealand: 

Birch,  Jamks  Kobtrtqht,  Singapore, 

BincH,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewh^n^  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Birch,  W  J    Erfwhon^  Napifr  New  Zealand. 

fBiRCH,  "William  Walthr,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 

Bishop,  Hon-T  C,  M.L.C,  Freefov^,  Sierra  Leone, 

BissENBBRORR,  FftAKK,  JVh'tt;  FeaihtTy  Cooigardie,  Western  Amtralia, 

BissBT,  A.  H.,  BitlitvKti/a,  Mato^jc^daad, 

Black,  Eelhfst,  M.D.,  OoveriiTntiiit  Reaidcntj  Broome,  Western  Australia 

jBLACKEjtifiN,  ALFRfai  L.,  Cape  Tatrnj  Cajte.  Colony, 

Blackwood,  Arthur  R.,  Mont  Alto,  Mdboume,  Australia. 

Blackwood,  Bobebt  0.,  Mrlhounre,  Australia. 

fULAQBOTii,  Majok  llENnv  John  {I3th  Huisaris), 

Blainb,  Captain  Alfred  E.  B.,  C.Sf.R.,  Mount  Frere,  Grigualand  East, 
Capf  Colony. 

tBLAiiTB,  Sir  C.  raEDRHicic,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fBiAiNB,  Hbbbkrt  F.,  EtiTrister-at-Lii%v,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  Colony, 

Blair,  Captaiit  John,  Singaptfre. 

Blair,  Wmlum,  Itiapector  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fBLAUEB,  Richakh  By.M.v,  Lagos,  Wr^^t  Afriat. 

fBLAXB,  H.E.  Sir  Hknbt  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Souse,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Blamd,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Revenue,  Penang,  Straits  Settlementt. 

Blank^  OihCAR,  Hamhiitg, 

f  Blow,  Johx  Jklusqs, 

Bltth,  Dahibl  W   CiTll  Service,  GaUe,  Ceylon, 

fBoDT,  TtKT  ProftSBftor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

tBoooiB,  Alrxaitdbb,  Sulawayo,  MatabeUland. 

Boie,  Frbdbric  IV   J.P,,  Ctrlifmbo,  Ceylon, 

Bois,  Stanlby,  Cotomhiyj  Ceylon. 

BoKFAs,  FflEPBntcK  Wfij.iAM,  Johannesburg,  Tfansvaat. 

Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 

BoxD,  Ho.v.  ItoBEaT  M.L.A.,  St.  John's,  yew/ouniflattd. 

ISnsNijr,  P  Fbed.,  J.P,,  Tchabaj  Glendg,  South  Australia, 

BcNTfTN,  William  WisoFTELii,  A.MJnit.C.E..  St.  JohH\  Neutfoundland. 

Boots,  KarE.  E.  0.,  P  O.  Box   037  Johanneshurg,  Transvaal. 

■fBoETos  John  CamNo^a,  Oamaru.NcwZe^and. 

fBosSj  AaruH  A,^  Johan-npshnrg,  Tran^<ojit. 

BorsffOHU,  Charles  S.,  524  Qitem  Street  Wcst^  Toronto,  Canada, 

BoTTOMLKT,  John,  P.O.Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BiiuciTETtrj  LLF,  A.  DK.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corre- 
sponding Secretarj"). 

BouLT,  Percy  S.,  Barberfon,  Transvaal. 

HonnDiLLQx,  £.  Poundi'ford^  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBouHKR,  Edjtunt)  F    Pteforia,  Transvaal. 

11-11  jiKF,  Welixslbt  15a  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fBouHNB,  E.  F  Em  Government  Secretariat,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 

fBousFiTL^  Tbb  Right  Rrt.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria. 
Bufh'p's    Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
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BoTELL,  Hox.  Hbkbt  A.,  Q.C.,  >LE.C.,  Attorney-General,  Gtorgeiovm, 

BritUh  (iHiana. 
BovBLL,  .lom*  Jt,  DotUh,  St.  rhilij},  Barbados. 
BowKLL,  Ut>ii.  Sra  Mackbnzik,  K.C.M.G..  lidUcilU,  Canada. 
BowBN,  HoM.  CuARLEs  Cu&iHTuPHBit,  M.L.O.,  MiddUioj^  ChrutcJ^urph, 

.Vffip  Z^d^Mif  (Currespondiog  SccTAlArv], 
Bowsx,  Inauks,  M.D.,  HoaUh  Officer,  Barbathts 
tBowEM,  WiLLum,  Kalimna,  liainarring,  Victoria^  Australia., 
BowKHB,  Joics  MiTTOKD,  THnrfield,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 
Both,  Captaw  E.  N.  Buchanax,  Accra,  Gold  Coatt  Colony, 
BoTUB,  Abtuvs  Edwajoo,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
BoTLK,  HoM.  CATEiroiaH,  CJM.G.,  ar.E-C,  Qovprnment  SecroUrji  Goorgt' 

toumj  JiritUh  Guiana. 
fBoTut,  Fbaxk. 

f  BoTLB,  Moaws,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
BaADDov,    Hox.  Sib    Edwahd    N.    C,    K.C.M.O..    M.U.A.,    Ilubart, 

Tasmania. 
Bbadpibld,  Hon.  Jons  L.,  0(I.L.C.,  Iktrdrecht^  Cape  Colony. 
BRAorofiO,  W.  K.,  KimUrlrp,  Cape  Coluny, 
Bbaikb,  C.  Dimon'd  Hm  C.E..  Bangkokf  Siam. 
BiUNDAT,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
BuBSKT,  H.E.  IIt.  Hoar.  lioso,  K.C.B.,  Government  Jlotuet  Afefboume, 

Ausiralia, 
Bbasset,  Uajob  Vf..  }\'ang<tHui,  New  Zealand. 
fBttAiTD,  IIoH.  AiiTHtm,  ftl.CP.,  A/an  Brpon,  British  Guiana* 
Brat,  Hekht  Datio,  CutworU,  St/dnet/j  Seuj  South  tVales, 
Bbbakspsab,  Thomas  J.^  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica, 
BsMMTirAJx,  Hoir.  FttRDBRicK  T.,  M.UC.f  Brisbane,  Queensland* 
Biurrr.  J.  TAuwrr.  M.R.C.9..  Melloume,  Australia. 
Bbidob,  H.  H..  Fairfield,  Huataniwka,  Napier,  Sew  Zealand, 
BBinawf,  OiioRdE  J..  Axim^^  Gold  Cnasl  Colonij. 
BanioBs,  Commakdrh  Waltbu  B.,  14,N.,  Trautalla^  Victoria,  Australia 
Bbiixibs,  W.  F.,  Btrhice,  British  Guiana, 

Bbioos,  Hon.  Josrph.  M.I^C,  Stoney  Grove,  Kevis,  JVest  Indies. 
fBuiKx,  Andriba  Lakgs,  P.O.  Box  2tf7,  Jahanneshury,  TransoaaL 
Buis^rxR.  Jauks  Port  Elisa^^rthf  Cape  Cohmy. 
Bbiittowb,  Li.vdut    SVm.  (Dinitria  Curamiwiooer),  AccrUt  Gold  Coa»i 

Co  Urn  y. 
tBBJTTKK,  Tboma«  J-,  P.O.  Box  49J,  JoKaitntshur^.  7*ran$vaal. 
Bboad,  AnTitcu  J.,  Mauritius  A$$tt a  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Maurifiuf. 
BRoaCf  jRrrRKY  Ham,,  463  Main  Slrret.  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
fBRODRBicx,  QKOKfiK  Ai-fcXANOKu,  Juhanttcsbttry,  Transvaal, 
BftODfciCK,  Alan.  Prttoria,  Transvaal. 
Bbodricx.  AMfKRT,  Pretoria,  Trantvaal. 
Bboubjck,  Harold,  P.O.  Box  77<  Prvtvria,  TranevtmU 
Baoou,  JAVsa  H.,  M.It.C.S.E.,  Maki,  SeyckeUes, 
Bbooice,  H.E.  Sir  Frsdbrick  Napibb,  K.C.AI.G.f  Gor«minAet  HoVfi, 

Trinidad. 
Baomua,  C.  H. ,  Qiteensiown,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbows,  a.  Sbi, wtw ,  0. E.,  Hayes  St.,  yeutral Bay,  Sydnri/,  Kete  South  Watts. 
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Bkown,  CiiTADf  HowAHD,  8  Aii^TOsgy  Stratae,  Buda^PMik,  Hungary. 

Brown,  Juon  Charlzs^  Durhan,  Katal, 

Brown,  John  R,  Standard  Bank,  Cradock^  Cape  Colony^ 

BnowN,  J.  Ezxis,  Durban,  Natal. 

Bkown,  J.  H.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Bbowk,  J.  nuNTBH,  IVairoa,  Kapiet^  JVVw  Zealand* 

f  Brown,  John  Lawbxnck.  Mrthden^  Bomet^tis^  Ntvi  South  Walts, 

tBHOWN,  Lksuk  E.,  MessTt.  Brown  cj-  Joske,  Suva^  Fiji, 

fBaowN,  Mattlanp,  JJ*.,    Resident    Magistrate,    Oeraldt&n,    Wts(ern 

Ans/ralia. 
BaowN,  Hon.  Hichakd  Mtlka,  KX.C,  Bisbriet  Judge,  Mah^,  SeyckeHet, 
BnowN,  WiLLiAsi,  M.A.,  M,B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
BiiowN,  William  Villirhs,  7Wn«yi7/f,  Qtuen^tand. 
fBnowNK,  Etsdabd.  Cororookc,  Cofact  Victoria,  Australia, 
fBaowKK,  Hon.  C.  Macaclay,  M.L.C,  St,  Gtorgc'a^  Grenada, 
BaoWNie,  Leonard  G.,  .T.P.,  Buckland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Atutralis, 
fBaowmt,  Stltjcstkr.  Mdhoun\e,  Australia. 

fBaowNK,  Tbohas  L.,  Barrintcr-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
Bbccs,  HE-  Sib  Cuables,  E.C.M.0.|  Government  Bonse,  Grenada^  1fVal_ 

httlirs, 
fBnvcB,  Gboroe,  Port  Elitaheth,  Ca^e  Colony, 
f  Bbdcu,  J.  R.  Baxtsr,  Britftane,  Quecnvland, 
'fBRrCR,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wom^>alano,  Toorak,  MeUtomme,  Australia. 
-fBHCNNER,  Ernest  Acausx,  Esliovx,  Zulu  Na/ioe  ReAsrtie,  South  Africa^ 
Brvhskiix,  Joun  S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
BarNTON,  John  Spenceb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
jBrtant,  Alfrxii  T.,  District  Officer,  Dindingg,  Straitu  SettUments, 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Mji.  Jrsrici  K.  J.,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Cotonyt 
Buchanan,    Waltkb    Clabkb,    M.H.R.,    Wairarapa,    We&tngUmt  Ksm 

Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Waltkb  Cross,  Paimergfon  Estate,  Lindula,  TalawokelU,  Ceylon, 
fBucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J,P.,  UnioH  Club,  Sydney,  Kew  South  Wales, 
BucKLinr,  OsnROB,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
fBucxLEY,  Mars,  J.P^  Bcaulieu^  Toorakt  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BuDii,  JuHN  Chaudrb,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Sinyaporr. 
BuLLHii.  Sib  Wai.tbr  L,  K.C.M.O.,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  Nett  Zealastd, 
BuLLiVANT,  WiixiAM  IIosK,  K«,  Irrewarro,  Victoria^  Australia. 
Bui.T,   C.  AIaiioin,  JJ*.,  Jsatii-e  Ofice,  Kimlerley,  Cape  Colony  (CoxTfr- 

Bponding  Secretary). 
BuRBtTBY.  Edward  P.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co,^  OamarUy  2{0B_ 

Zealand . 
f  BuBDEKiN,  Sydnby.  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
BuBOBSs,  HoH.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasnuinia. 

BcKXK,  Hon.  Samubl  Constantink,  M.L.C.,F.R.6.S.,iCiH^<toff,«Ainiafca, 
fBuBJCiNtiUAW,  Hun.  John,  M.L.C,  Singapore, 
BoBUEfiTEB,  John  A..  liatwatti,  Vkuwala,  Ceylon. 

TivnifiK,  Joint  D.,  llowjnainjf,  Nirranda,  Warrnambod,  Vtctoria^  Australia, 
BcBBows,  Stkphkn  M.,  Civil  Service.  Colombo^  Cry/on. 
fBcBSTALL,  Bbyan  C,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BUBT,  Aldkrt  Hamilton,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
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BtTOT.  HOM.  SEFrmus,  aC,  M.L.A..  P«-M.  JVestem  Atuiralia. 

BusBT.  Aj.EXjiwniiB,  J.l^.  Cawilif,  A>io  South  Wales. 

Bush.  Kobebt  E^  aifton  Do^^i^,  Gaicoym.  Western  Australia. 

BvBBn,Tiuja.B.f  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal 

BcTUEBt  HawfiT  Melhourtift  Aastraiia* 

Butt,  J.  M.,  B^nJt  of  Nob  Zt^laml,  AiwUami,  New  Zealand. 

BurrmBTOK,   William,   M.In8t.C.E.,   Governmont   Railways.    Durban, 

Kaial. 
tBtTTTEBtcofi™, AitTHUBB.,  Bamstei^at-Uw,  Denman  Chambers,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
fBuTTOW,  I'cKPEBiCK,  i?tfrA«?i,  ^a/a/.  ^    „ 

Buxton,  H  E.   Sib  T.  Fowbll,  Bjlht.,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BviActyiT,  How.  C.  Hahpik,  MX.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Btbd,  Fbkdbbic,  Oriental  Estates  Co.;Vacoa,  Mauritius. 

fCACCiA,  Akthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

\Cliv  William,  ^aih  Yarra,  Melbournr,  Awtra/ia. 

tCAlBKCBOSflf  J,,  J,P.,  Oiidtshoorti,  CttjW  Colony. 

Caldecott,  Harbt  S.,  P.O.  Boje  574,  JohannctSnrff.  Transvaal. 

Calobb,  William  HHflt>SBflot^,  Baj^htm,  St  Kildo,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Caldicott,  HAftviT    CE ,  Public   Works  Department,  Sunset   Ujony, 

Straits  SeltkmcttU. 
Callcott  John  Hoph,  Pcitanff,  StraiU  Settlements. 
Caltrbt,  Aldfr-t F.,  F.B.G.8.,  Perth,  WcsttrrTAfi-^trafia. 
Camkbon,  Allak,  P.O.  Box  71ft,  Jofianti^^f>ur>j,  Transvaal. 
CAXBBOif.  DoKALD  A.,  Turf  Club,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Cambbok,  H«:tob,  Q.C,  M,F.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
CaxpbblLjA.  n.f    7  Manttinff  Arearle,  Tt^ronto,  Cftitada. 
Gaxtbbll,  G.  Hubrat,  C.E,,  SlAt*  Railwaji,  Bfjn;/f.i'l\  Siam. 
CA3CTWKLI,  J.P.,  Te?nple  Chainhers,  Feaiherston  St.,  Wellington  New  Zealand. 
CAMrBBLL-JoitifsTOW,  ATiorsTtwH,  Garvanza,  California,  U.8.A. 
tCAMPBBLi^  Majibhau;^  Mouiit  Edgfcuit^,  Natal, 
Capk,  AfTHEp  X,  Karooh,  Ed^cdifR^d,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Caiteb,  IIos*  TaoMAs,  ]MX.C,,  Kittu^ton,  Jamaica. 
Cabdkwj  H.E,  Colonel  Fbedebicb,  C.M.G.,  Govtmment  House,  Sierra 

laone. 
CAftrw,  WalTKJI  B.  H.,  The  Club,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Caboill,  Edward  B,,  Dunedi^*,  New  Zealand. 
Caboiix,  U*  E.,  A^am,  India, 

tCABOiLL,  HkjthyS.,  Qit&michon,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columlia, 
tCABOnx,  Walteb,  care  t^ Colonial  Batil;  Daneditf,  New  Zealand. 
Cablilb,  JAtCfia  Wbkn,  B*rriBtor-rit-LHw,  .Vrt/^wr,  New  Zrah^d, 
Cabiw,  Hon,  Sib  Auolphk  P.,  K.CSI.O.,  M-P.,  Qtlawa,  Caf^ada. 
CabmotAb,  P  T*.  M.R.C.S.E.,  Asaifitant  ColoniaX  Surgeon,  Stann  Creek, 

British  Honduras, 
fCABB,  Mabk  Wk,,  MJoslCE.,  GoTornment  J{a.\\v&y9,Marit£bury,Natal. 
CAHtticB,  Albkamdbp  Cavtrrhurif' Club,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
f CABBUfDTON,  MAJ0H-GK^E1IAL  SiB  Fbbdbbick,  K.C.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 
CAumnfiTQSt,  Qeoboe,  F.C.S,,  Carringtm,  Barbados. 
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fCAKBiMoTox,  Ui8  HoKOtm  Ohxsf  Jdcticx  J.  WoBAXxx,  C.M.G-.,  Hong 

Ktmg. 
ICjLRBimiB&s,  DatiDj  Batt  JOemerara  WaUr  Commiuion,   Gwrgctovm, 

Urifitk  (htiana. 
CAAsuTBEuSf  Geouob  F.,  453  il/isift  Sirtety  mnniptg,  Canada. 
CjLSTBR,  Chahlbs  Claddics,  J.P..  GtMorat  Post  Office,  MelhourntjAmtraliak, 
Cartrr,  His  I^xcsllexct  Sib  Qiubbbt  T,^  K.O.M.O.,  Government  House, 

Lagos,  We^t  AjriKa. 
Cashy,  His  Konoub  Jiii>ob  J.  J.^  C.M.O.,  36   TempU  C<mrtf  Melhoumef 

Australia. 
fCASTALDi,  EvARiSTO,  46  Sirada  Zaoearia,  Valletta,  Malta. 
Castrns,  Emil,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 
Castor,  Curistiak  R,  M.B.,  Mahaica,  BrUisH  Guiana. 
Catob,  Obobok  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Catto,  Johk,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Catby,  Gborok,  Charters  Taicers,  Queensland. 
tCKHTKKO,  Lkon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Obabauo,  John  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Etitabethf  Capt  Colong. 
fCBADWicK,  Kobkbt,  CamdcH  BuildingB,  418  George  Street,  Sydrnty,  Sem 

South  IValft, 
Chaffev,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia, 
•Chaillky-Bbbt,  JosKTHf  AuxeTTc^  3*171111^,  Prance. 
Chalwiqbs,  Nathahiei..  Valeci,  Savu  Savu,  F^i. 
Ckaubebs,  John  Katcliffk,  5^  A'lV/*,  West  Indiei. 
CuAau)KR.s,  KoLANQ,  J.F..  F.K.G.S.,  MiddlcTtwunt,  Richmond  Divition, 

Cape  Colony. 
CuANTRELi^  Hu3t,  Hbhbt  Vf.,  Audilor-Geaeral,  Trinidad  (CorriMspoadiBg 

Secretary). 
CoAPMAN,  Charles  "W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melhourna,  Anttralia, 
CiiAPHAjr,  ^AN»X)KD,  18D  H'iUiavt  Street,  Methourne,  Australia, 
CuABTfoxiBR,  PiKRRE  L.,  Q.C.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Chateb,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 
f  Ckaytor,  John"  C,  TStajiiarina,  Pictonf  I^ew  Zealand. 
fCBEESKAK,  RoBHBT  SucKi,X2io,   167  PaddtngtoH  Street^  Sydmy,  jfi 

South  Wales. 
Chk}{tham,  GRoriOB  Rochk,  A  Misnon  Bow,  Calcutta, 
Chiovinos,  Chaklks,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Conlgardie,  Western  Australia* 
fCniSTAMON,  HunnYCUCND,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 
Cui5noi.u,  KnwARD,  lotto,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  yew  South  Wales, 
CnisHOLM.  Jajiks  H.,  Market  Square,  KUnherley,  Cape  Colony, 
fCnisHOLM,  W.,  Kimiiertey,  Cape  Colony, 
fCHRisTiAV,   Hehrt  6.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape   Colony  (Correspond log 

Secretary ). 
tCa«isTiA-N,  OwBN  Smith.  Port  EHialrrth,  Cape  Colony. 
CuRumsoir,  Kobebt.  Lammermoor,  Hitghenden,  Queensland. 
fCmjRCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  3!atal. 
Cuttrcbill,  Captain  Hon.  Jobm  Spemcxr,  Colouial  SMretary,  Kosa 

Bahamas. 
tCi.ARK,  GowAN  C.  S,,  Port  EUrabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
CuJUt,  Jakes  A.  %,  care  of  Me^sn.  Dalgetg  ^  Co.,  Metbonme,  AuetrtUm, 
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CrAttit,  John,  Australian  Ctuh,  Bt/dmey,  Ntw  Sovtk  WaU». 

Clark,  John  Mukiiat.  M.A.  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Lav,  27  }Vdlwgton  Street 

Eaxt,  Toronto^  Canada. 
Clarjc.  Jonx  P.,  Shooter'*  HUl,  Jamcica, 
fCtAiUE,  Waltku  J.,  MUboumt  a^b,  Auttnt/ia, 
Cluuc,  WiLLuv.  Polic«  Miig:i8trato,  Freetown,  Surra  Ltone, 
Cuuu(»  Major  Wiluam,  Dartmouth,  Som  Scoiia. 
tCuLEUES,  Alfuhd  K.,  Coidblo\  Maivcrm,  MeUxmme,  AuMtntiia, 
Claakk,  His  Eomodb  Ckikf  JrsncB  Sm  Fikldimo.  Kinffstun,  Jafttaica, 
Clabxb,  Gbokob  O'Maixbt  (Police  Uagistmto).  Vnion  Cluh,  Sydtuy,  Sew 

South  WaU*. 
OLAftCK,  Ui6  HoxouR  Ck>LaHEL  SiH  Mabbhai.  J.,  B.Am  K.C.J)C(}.,  KMident 

OommisttioDor,  Enkowt,  ZultUand. 
Clarkk,  Hon.  Sib  Wiixuit  Joan,  Baat..  M.L.0,»  BuptrC$  Wood,  Mel' 

bourne,  Australia. 
CiAUSos.  Captais  J.  Boom,  Rfform  Club,  233  F\fth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 
CLAimBK,  Cabet  A.f  Royal  ElxrhaiujCf  Adelaide,  South  Auitratia. 
CiATTON,  Abthch  {}.,  Colouinl  Socnttariat,  Beiisc,  Britvth  HondMfXU, 
fCLKYBLAMO,  FuAviL,  ShurXi'f  Bay,  Western  Au$lraluu 
CuvTOBD,  Sib  Qbobob  Hcqb,  Babt.,    Sttrnj/hunt,    Chrutehmrch,   Ktw 

Ziolund, 
CuwroxD,  Hojf.   Ht'oii  C,  British  Raiidmt,  PfAaiv,  Pahamj,   Strail* 

SettUmenii, 
CoATSB,  JoHK,  285  Cdtins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Cock.  CoBXBi.it*8,  J.P.,  Peddit,  Cape  Colony. 
Cocxiinw.  AooLniTis,  Cape  Graeias  6  Dice,  RepiAUo  o/  Jficaragua  (pi4 

Grty  Tottm). 
CocKBVRsr,  Samcex.  a.,  Bdise,  British  Honduras, 
CoDD,  JoiDT  A.,  P.O.  Box  407.  Thronto,  Canada. 
CoDRtxoToif,  RoBVBT,  Zowfuj,  Blanft/re,  East  Africa. 
CooBLAN,  CiiABugf  P.  J.,  Kimhcrlty,  Cape  Colony. 
CoouLAX,  Jaius  J.,  J  J*.,  Attorn  e;-At-lAW.  KimbeHey,  Cape  CoUmy» 
CoHKK,  Kapu.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1892.  Johanneslmrg,  TVamevaaL 
C*iBMs,  Nbtuxb  £.,  care  tj  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  MaiUand  West,  New 

South  Walee. 
Colb,  Fbkdbrick  E.»  CUrk  o/th/t  Courts,  St.  Bli^ahelh,  Jamaica, 
OoiB,  ItowLAXD,  Oni  Ilouee,  Accra,  Gold  Coa*t  Colony. 
CoLB,  Sakvel  SL,  Jubilee  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
CotB,  Wv.  O'CoxNOB,  622  WalpoU  Street,  Fireetovm,  Sierra  Leone, 
Colxdbook,  A1.BKBT  E..  142  Flinde-rs  Streeft  Mdbounu,  AuMtndia. 
CoLCBBOOK,  Qeorob  £.,  Mtssrs.  IMley,  Skin$»ar,  ^  CoUbrook,  Melboetme, 

Australia. 
-fCoLKatAif,  Jaxka  Km  Waititirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
CoLLBOon,  J.  C,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Coleman.  William  J.,  KimberUy.  Cape  Colony. 
CoLiKT,  Thk  Vbs.  AnciniEAcos  TaoMAft,  Mariiebusy,  Nalat. 
Collier,  Furqbkick  William,  Poitmut«r-Oeaca»l.  Georgetoitn,  British 

Guiana. 
CuLUKB,  Jekkiv,  Wentdew,  Irving  Road,  Toor^^  Metloumet  Australia ; 
and  Auetr^ian  Club, 
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CoLUX9f'Ea3itSTT^.,ReuUr'»  Telegram  Co.,  Lim.,  Sydney, New  South  WaUt, 

CoiXT&B,  Hon.  William  R.,  Attorney-General,  Singapore. 

CoLQUBOUN,  Ahchibald  R.,  PubUc  Works  Department,  Ckdcutta, 

fCoLQUHouK,  KoBSBT  A.,  Fretoria,  Transvaal. 

CoLTON,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  AustraVut. 

ConssiONO,  "W.  S.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

CoMPTON,  Captain  J.  N.,  R.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  **  Countess 

of  Derby ^*  Sierra  Leone. 
CoNNOLLT,  J.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
CoNNOLLT,  R.M.,  care  of  Dr.   Davics,  Johannesburg^    Transvaal,  and 

Kimherley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
CoNVOB,  Hon.  Edwin  C,  H.L.C.,  Belize  Etiate  and  Produce  Co.,  British 

Honduras. 
Cook,  E.  Botsb,  J.P.,  Thamhill,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 
Cook,  John. 
Coosit,  John,  care  of  Nevs  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co., 

Limited,  555  Collins  Street^  MelboumSf  Australia, 
CooLSY,  WnjJAir,  Tovn  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 
CooPEj  CoLOHBL  Wic.  Jbssbb,  Mariedahl  Cottage,  NewlandSf  Cape  T}mn, 

Cape  Colony. 
fCooFB,  J.  C.  JsssBB,  care  of  Chartered  Co,,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
CooPBB,  Abxold  W.,  Siehmond,  Natal. 
CoopxB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Popb  A.,  Brisbane^  Queensland, 
CoRBirr,  Fbesbkick  H.  H.,  M.R.A.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
tCoBDNSB-JAXBS,  JoHN  H.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  P.O.  Box  U56,  Johanneabmrg, 

Tranwaal. 
Cork,  Hon.  Philip  C,  M.L.C.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
CoBNBR,  CHABLB9,  AJI.lB8t.C.E.,  910  Congrsss  Avenue,  Austin,  Texas, 

U.S.A. 
CoBNWAix,  M OSES,  J.P.,  Kwibcrleyf  Cape  Colony, 
CoBRiB,  Alkzandeb,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
CosBT,  Major  A.  Mosoak,  London  and  Ontario  Inve^ment  Gi.,  TorontCt 

Canada, 
Cotton,  Alfred  J.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland. 
CoTTEBiLL,  A.  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
CoTTHBLL,  Hxnbt  E.  P.,  curs  of  Syrta-Ottoman  Sailuiay  Offices,  Haifa, 

Palestine. 
CovLDBRT,  William  H.»  J.P.,   Queensland  National   Bank,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
CouPBB,  John  L.,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 
CoiTBT,  RoQBR  F.,  P.O.  Box  2512,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Coubtnbt,  J,  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
CovBENs,  R.  Lbvis,  P.O.  Box  1261,  Johannesburg,  Ihmsvaal. 
Covdbboy,  Benjamin,   60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
CowBRN,  William,  Hawera,  New  Zealand, 
fCowiB,  Albxandbb,  Port  Elizab^h,  Cape  Colony. 
Cox,  Chahlbs  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fCox,  Hon.  Ghobqb  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wale$. 
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fCsArroK,  RalpuC,  BiUkd^y  Station,  BamUKAUvm^dria^Egypi  (Corre- 

Bponding  Secretary). 
Cbaio,  Hon.  Rorbht.  M.L.C,  Choprfton,  Jamaica, 
fCaAiOEx,  Hon.  WiLLiuf,  M.C.P.,  OeorffttotOH,  British  GHiana, 
Cuxxisvncs.,  WtixLUi  F.,  Kimbrriei/,  Cap*  Cohny. 
fCRATBK,  WiLUiM  Hknbt,  Kimberlei/,  Cape  Colony. 
ICkawtobd,  Hov.  Alfbbo  J.,  M.L.C.,  yfUvatlU,  Xatal, 
Cra'Wpord,  X4BCT.-CoLD>fKL  Jasibs  D.,  h'ftfnoimt,  near  Montrmtf  Canada. 
Cbsaoh,  Charlks  VAxuBLHm,  C.M.O. 
fCoBVWBLL,  Jacob,  JohannrJihury,  TrammaL 
CwKWtii,  Favt. 

Ciiorr,  Hjurar,  M.P.P.,  J. P.,  Mount  Adelaide,  VictoriOy  British  Columbia, 
f  Cboohak,  E.  H.,  HJ).,  Jahanntihuryf  TruunMal, 
tCBOOOAK,  John  G.,  M.D-,  Dittrki  Suryconf  Kiipdam,  GriquaUind  Wr»tt 

Cap!  Colony. 
Ckoox,  Hruuirt,  M.R.G.8.K.,  Bnieon^eld,  Cape  Colony. 
CtLOvrmu,  GeoaoE,  P.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tCROiBT,  Hon.  Wiixiam,  M.L.C,  Hobari,  Tasmania. 
Obosht,  VftLUAJi,  P.O.  Box  2337,  Johannctifnirij,  Transvaal, 
fCmoM,  JoHX  W».,  J.P.,  n.M.,  The  Besidency,  Stangfr,  yatnt. 
Crows,  Jaicss>  Durban,  Natal. 
CuDDBTOBD,  Wiu.iAX,^B(fi/or,  8t.  Gwry^s,  Grenada. 
tCuLLKw,  Charles  Eowarti. 

fCuiJCBR,  Jambs  Wizxiam,  M.L.A.,  yassau^  Bahamas. 
Cummro,  W.  Qordok^  DiaLrict  Mo^strate,  Koketad,  Griipudand  Eastf 

Cape  Colony, 
Cinn>Ai.L,  Frawx,  F.S^,  Institute  of  Jamaioa,  Kingston,  Jamaktu 
CuxuroBAM,  Alqrkd  a. I  271  University  Street,  Montreal,  Cutiatliu 
CmmmnxHj  Obaktillr  C,  271  University  Street^  Montrtal,  Canada. 
CnxwiKOOAx,  A.  JacksoXj  Lanyon,  Qucanheyan,  Nero  South  H'al^t. 
fCuRRXB.  OswAJLD  J.,  M.B.,  U.R.C.S.E.,  60  Lon^market  Sirert,  MariUbwy, 

Natal. 
CcRTU,  JomtPH  Wm.,  Bank  of  British  Colum/iia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 
CuscADRN,  Gio.,  L.RC.S.E.,   L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  Strett,  Port   Mtlboume, 

Australia. 
CcnuiKRT^  IToM.  Hbhbt,  M.L.C.I  Auetralian  Clnh^  Melhoume,  Australia, 

Dalb,  Sib  Lamorau,  K.C.H.O.,  M.A.f  LL.I>..  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalbtvplii,  John  Tatu>r,  Waitatapia,  BnlU,  Wdlington,  Kew  Zealand, 
fDALRTVPu^  Thohah,  Eost  London,  Cape  Colony. 
DALToiff  C  U.  OoKiMo,  lUgistmr  of  the  Supreme  Cooit^  Georyeiownf 

British  Guiana. 
Dalton,  Gohiko  R,  Georyetnwn,  British  Gniana. 
fDALTOir,  Wrt-UAM  Hkxuv.  21  Qmrtn  Strert,  Mrihoumft  Australia, 
Dahoar,  Alrrbt  a.,  Baroona,  WMttingham,  Sydney,  Nnt  Sonlh  Walss, 
Darbtskirr.  BtufJAMiN  H.,  BarristfT-ai^Law,  WeU  Clnh,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
Dabutt,    Cbcil   W.,  M.]iut,C.E.,    Harbours  and  Hivers  Departwiemf, 

Sydney,  »u*  South  IKo/fj. 
t£>AVExruBT,SiR.SA]«rKL,  K.C.^0. J  Beaumont,  Adftaidc,  South  Amtralui, 
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X895  DAVBBKf,  John,  Port  IZirabeth,  Cape  Cohny. 

1887  fDAVKY,  Tuojus  J.,  9  Queen  Strtei^  Melbourne^  Aus/reUia. 

1895  Datidson,  Jaubs.  Susicj;  Street,  St/dney,  Sew  South  Wales 
1889  fDAnuso-H,  Rohert,  Port  Elicahcth,  Cape  Colony, 
1894  Dattdson,  T..  North  Brilixh  Imurattce  Co.,  215  Peel  St.,  Montnal,  Canada, 
188T  Datiosok,  "William,  KimberUy^  Capo  Colony. 

1886  fl^AviDSOK,  W.  E.,  CiTiL  Sbbvick,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

188L  DAvrDSOM,  W.  M.  (late  Sarveyor-General),  Oj^ey,  Brisbatu,  QuMnthnd. 

1894  Da.vu».  Cex&lbs  Aluim  Wic,  linsim,  lierar,  India, 

1892  Datibs,  J.  A.  Sonoo,  CuttoTiu  Depart/ncnt,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leona, 

1889  Davibs,  Majok  J.  G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Taamania, 

1886  fDATiBS,  Sue  Mattiekv  U.,  Methoumt,  Awlralia. 

188G  fDAviBS,  Mavjucb  Colhmam,  Adelaide,  South  Auniralia. 

]  882  Datzbs,  William  BitocauTOK,  M.D.,  Freetown,  Sierra  LeoM* 

1892  Datu-Allkn,  JuHtr. 

1873  t^Avia,  How.  N.  DAR!ciiLL,C.M.O.,  M.K.C.,  ControUer  of  Custom*,  Gtorgc 

town,  British  Guiana^ 

1875  fDAVifi,  P.,  JcN.,  Mariteburg^  Natai. 

1896  Dayso.s,  Chablbs  S.,  Barriatur-at-Law,  Gaorgetoum,  British  Gttiana, 
1878  Datbok,  Gborob  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank^  Georgetown,  British  GtUana. 

1895  Dave,  Alfbsd  J..  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  Dawes,  Richaki>  St.  AUkk,  L.H.C.P.,  M.H.C^.,  Gaudier,  South  AustraOa. 

1896  •Dawson,  Siu  J.  William,  CJrI.G.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
1882  t^^^^^^t  John  Eugenr,  Frmtottmf  Sierra  Leone, 

1863  fDAwwN,  Ranxikk,  M.A.,  MJ). 

1884  Dawson,  William,  Kaikoura,  Princes  Street,  Kew,  Me&oume,  Auttralia 

1S93  fDAWsoN  W.  H.,  Under  Secretary  to  Chi^  Comtniuioner,  Tank  Boad 
Rangoon,  Burma. 

1882  Day.  Williah  Hekby,  Queensland  Club,  Urisbant,  Queendand, 

1883  Dran,  WiLLiAVy  Melftourne,  AuMralia. 
1892  Dbiinbt,  i^TANLBT  T.,  Kaala  Lumpor,  Straits  Stttlemenia. 
1882  Ds  LahabbB;,  Louis  Brbt,  care  of  Messrs,  F,  H,  Taylor  ^  Co.,  Bridgetown, 

Barbados. 

1892  Dr  Mbrcaoo,  Charlbs  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1878  De  La  Motue,  E.  A.,  Sf.  Georges,  Grenada, 

1895  Deloado,  BENJAvm  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1874  Dbnisok,  Lieut. -Colonel  Georob  T.,  Comm&Dding  the  GoToniar>Ge&«r&1*c 

Body  Guard,  Heydon  Villa,  loronto,  Canada, 

1S8B  tDKHXY,  r.  W.  Bavsat,  Port  Elieaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Drmton,  Hon.  Cajtain  Qborob  0.,  G.M.G.i  ColonUi  Secretary.  Lagos, 

West  Africa, 

1881  Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.R.G.S. 

1881  Db  Pass,  John,  Kimherlcy,  Cajte  Colony. 

1894  ,  Dbsai.  Jita.nlal  V.,  B.A.,  Barrifit«r-At-Law^  Ahuuxdabadf  Doittbay,  India, 

1894  Db8  Hazubbh,  Alcisb,  youmca,  yew  Caledonia, 

1880  Db  Skidt,  Acax  Gabbibl,  M.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony, 

1894  Dkatkbs,  a.  C,  435  Collins  Strrft,  Mrlf^oume,  Australia, 

1886  Des  Vaobs,  Jouaknbs  A.  D.,  WiUowniore,  Caps  Colony. 

^  DvncuLD,  JoBN  A.,  277  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Db  Vua.iBBfi,  Isaac  Hobae,  P.O.  Box  428,  Johtmueeburgt  Ti 
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tD«  VnxnRs,  Jacob  K.,  P.O.  Box  1 18,  J^hannahnrg,  Tmnttraal, 

Da  ViLUBBS,  Jo«U9  E..   A.MJnat.C.E.,  r.O,  Hox  429»  Johannuburffi 

Tranavaal. 
Dk  Vitiuiia,  TiRUUK  N,,  Preicru,  Transvaal. 
D»  Wolf,  JAHBa  A.,  M.D.,  Ooveniment  Medical  OiBcer.  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
DuMOKn,  Frkdrhick  Wm.»  P.O.  Box  3G0»  Johnnnrsftur^,  Irantvaal, 
DiAs,  Faux  KioiHALD,  M.A.,  LL.M,,  Crown  Counsel,  Cohmbo,  Cfylan, 
fDiBU,  Thomas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co.^  347  George  Streetf  Sgdnet/t 

Ntw  Semth  h'atei; 
Dtcitixsojr,  Fha.vcis  M,.  Broken  Hill  PropHf*  ■*rtj  Co.,  Melhonme^  Au*trttUa. 
DiCKSoif,  Hon.  Gborqb  W..  B.A.,  M.Iiut.C.t      Cchnial  Civil  Enginerr, 

Grorgetoum,  Britith  Gttiaua. 
Dickson,  llow.  Jakk9  R.,  M.L.A.,  Toordk,  Btinhtt^e^  Qnrenthnd. 
tDicKsoN,  K.  Caoihib,  Th«  Barrackt,  Begina^  N.W.T.,  Canada, 
tDicKSoir.  IUtnts  W,,  Amside,  Domain  Eoad^Soutk  Yarra,  Melhourmt, 

AtLitralia. 
fDiCKaow,  WII.I.U5I  Sautxl,  Favrr^miih,  Orangt  Free  State. 
DirraicH,  H.,  P.O.  Sox  12,  Ztenut,  Tramitinl. 
DloBT-Joras.  C.  K.,  P.O.  Box  242.  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 
DiOKur,  Patsiok  L.,  Bank  of  Nrw  Zealand,  Auckland,  ffne  Zealand, 
fDwTur,  Joiiw  S.,  Devonshire  Hovee,  Middrlhurg,  Cape  Colony. 
DiX(Mr,  Obobob  O.,  C.E.,  WelUngtofit  Nett  Zealand, 
Dixox,  M.  Theodorb,  P.O.  Box  IRIA,  Johanneilmrg,  TVanevaal. 
DlxsON,  HruH,  Jcx.,  Park  Streef,  i>gdneg,  New  South  WaleJ. 
DoBBtB,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tDoBBtXf  Hon.  RicliABD  R.,  M.P,,  Beauvoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada. 
DoBtoir,  HoH.  AtTRXO,  Solicitor-OenerftI,  lloftart,  Ditmania, 
DoBBoy,  Hon.  Hrnrt.  M.H.A.,  Hubart,  Taemania. 
DoBSosr,  Jaxxs  M.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  CA/<^  Engineer,  Barbour  H'orie,  Buenoe 

Aj/ret. 
DoBftOK,  Hia  BoNouR  Cuisf   Jt-mcB  Sis  Willuii   liAicBBRT,  Hobart, 

Taemania. 
Docker,  TbovasL.,  Commercial  B<ink  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  JVVuf  South  Wale$, 
DocKia,  WiLrBCD  L..  NyramUe,  Darlinghuret  tload,  Sydney,  Kev  South 

WaUe  (Corresponding  Secntorj). 
DoDD9,  Major  A.  i.,  Auetralian  Cluhf  Sydney,  lievt  South  Walee. 
DoDDS,  Fredrric,  Etlaiong,  New  South  Walee  ;  and  Auetralian  Ctnh, 
Dollar,  Ei>wart>,  Kruymdorp,  Tranavaal, 
Don,  David.  Durban,  JNa/n/. 

tDojTALn,  J.  M.,  Rifhinenn  Gold  Mining  Company .Johanntshirg.  Tran*nial, 
tlJosoTAK.  JoB»  J.,  Q  C.,i^LA.,  LLD..  163    King  Street,  Sydney,  Sfw 

South  Wales. 
DooLBTTB.  (iKOB'jH  P ,  J.  P..  Adelaide,  South  Av§tratia. 
DoR.vi!tn,  ITbnrt  B.,  Mensn.  J'icktring  ^  Brrthond,  Opobo,  Wr»t  ^/W^ti. 
DoroHTT,  Arthck  E.,  142  St.  Luke  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
DoVGLAS,  Uox.  Adtb,  Q.C,  M.L.C,  f/obnrt,  Taemania. 
DocoLAS,  Chahlbb  ITiix,  Metlfoume  Club,  Australia, 
DoroLAB,  Hum.  Jobm.  C.M.O.,  GoTcrnmcnt  Rpiitlent,  Thmrtday  f&^and, 

Torrre  S^raite, 
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PoroLAfl,  Rbt,  B.  Goulct,  BI.A.,  Xf/  ^jh^«  Rectprj/^  BfQCom^/Md,  Oapt 

Colony. 
I87A     DocoLAsa.  ABTirra,  3I.L.A.,  Heathertem  Touiern,  near  Grahamttoum^  Cap* 

Colony, 

1889     Dowxiso,  Alfrbd,  P.O.  ^«c  158,  Joharmetburg,  TnntvaaU 
1894     DoTtB,  BRyiB,  Grafutmstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  Drafkr  I>atu),  Lennoxttm,  Htwoasttty  Hatal. 

1896     DnKW,  HawaT  Wm.,  M.B.,  i>M/nrt  Surfffon,  SfM{fori  W^^  Cape  Cotatiy, 

1894  BaiTBe,  Hon*.  Jakes,  B.A..  M.UC,  Afahi,  SeychelUs, 
1880     DuDLKY,  CBcn-. 

1889     DffiT,  RoBRBT,  Immiyraiitm  Drpariment,  Georgetown,  SritUh  Guiana, 
1873     DvrrsBiN  &  A    »,        .  Rioirr  Hon.  toe  Marquii  or,  KJP.,  0,CJi.t 

G.C.M.a.,  The  BntUk  Embasay,  Paris. 
1889     BwAT.  FitAXK  Cavfbkzx.  Barrist«r-at-lAw,  Jokantieslmrgt  Thm9caaL 

1879  DiTNCAX,  Caftau(  Alxxakdkb,  Georyetoum,  Britvtk  Guiana. 

1888  tDuNCAH,  AxDBBW  H.  F.,MM  o/  The  Chartered   Compatty^  Salisbmry, 
Slathonaland  (Oorres ponding  Secret&rj). 

BvNCAK,  JAUxa  Dknook,  Attorn ej-atrLawt  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony^ 
tDuKCAN,  Joioi  J.,  Bughes  Park,  Watervalt,  South  AMtrnUa, 
tDuNCAir,  Waltbu  Hdohss,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
DuMCAK,  Wm.  H.  Gbktii.iji,  F.R.G.S,,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
DuNCKLUT,  CiLARLES,  High  Strtetj  FremantUf  Western  Australia, 
DuNLOP.  ArvxAKDna  H.,  SanHaJian,  British  Korth  Borneo. 
Dtjitlop,  Chasium  K,  Civil  Service,  Kalutara,  Ceylon. 
fDuMMJP,  W.  P.,  Claratce  Street,  Sydney,  Keu:  South  U'aUs, 
DiTPoyr,  M.uoa  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tDu  PaKRz,  Uk&ctlks  pBrnrs,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colomy, 
DcTBiE,  Joiix,  M.H.R.,  IVellington,  New  Zealand. 
DoTTOS,  Hbwbt,  Anlaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia, 
Dyason,  Durban,  Attorney- at-Law,  Port  Elieabethy  Cape  Colony, 
Dtkb,  Fbbdbbick,  King  WiUiavis  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Btkb,  John  E.i  M.D.,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony, 
tDrsB,  JosvPii,  Katni  Murwani,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
Dtkb,  STRFH«y,  Potchefttroom,  TVansvaa/, 
Byeb,  TuouAfl  NowBU-,  King  WiltintH's  Town^  Cape  Colony, 
Dtbb,  Josxra  RuBtMB,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
DriTT,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Eakih.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando,  TViniJtaJ, 
tEALBB,  William  Johk.  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India, 
Eablb,  Percy  M.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.r,,  Morauhanna,  Xorth-West  District, 
British  Guitinet. 

1880  tEASMON.  J.  Fabrku,,  M.I>.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1895  Eastwood,  Pmin*  B^  Bfind  Cluh,  Johannesburg,  7hin*vaal. 

1896  Katon,  Hembt  F.,  Yatala,  JTalsh  St.,  South  Varra,  Mrlbovrn<f  Australia, 

1889  +EBsnT,  Ebkkst,  Port  FAieahtth,  Cape  Colony. 

1889     tKcx&TKiK,  FnxDEBTCK,  P.O.  Box  149.  Johannesburg^  Thmsvaai. 

1895     Ki>DT,  Edward  M.  G.«  Chief  RaUfeay  CommistiontTf  Sydney,  Nev  South 

IVttles. 
1894     Edb,  N.  Jm  Hong  Kottg. 

Edbv,  Datzd  R.,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Qtiimsland, 
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tEiiBintOROUOHf  WKtLESLKT  M.,  Port  EUeabethf  Caf  Colo»t/, 

IKdosom,  Arthvh  B.,  Johaunt^burgt  Tramva<U. 

Edkdts,  Srptiuits,  P.O,  Box  66S,  Johannrahur^f  TYansvaal, 

Edwahds,  I)r.  A.  E.,  Jan.,  Si.  John's,  Antigua. 

Edvahds,  David,  R,,  M.D„  care  tif  AuMrafiatt  MuliuU  Protxdent  Soeietyj 

Gouibumj  Nftt  South  H'aUs. 
EoWABDft,  E.  H.,  Foreit  Side,  Maurifius* 
f  Edwabiw,  Hkabort,  OamarUj  ^etp  Zealand. 
EowiUiDS,  Nathaxibl  W.,  Nefnonf  AVw  Zfahud. 
fRmrARDs,  Hox.  W.  T.  A.,  M.D.,   Chatnhly    Villa,   Cnripipe   /?W, 

Manritius. 
Egax,  Cuailuu  J.,  M.D..  King  WiUiam^a  Town,  Cape  Cohm/, 
KoKitTOx,  Walter,  MAgistrate  of  Police,  Pctiang,  Stmit*  Settlcmettd. 
EicXE,  AXKfLpu,  litrg  Strcrt,  MariUburg,  Natal. 
Elioxt,  QBoaoB  ELiot,  J,P.,  Hunili/f  Cfgde  Street  North,  DanediHi  JWrio 

Zealand, 
EixiOT,  Haahy  M.,  Jniaune^burg,  I'rantvaid. 
EixiOT,  JoBX  W«.,  Slipentliary  Miigistratc,  *.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
EruoTT,  Rbt.  Canon  F.  W.  T..  The  Panomtgf,  Fritndihip,  East  Coagt^ 

liritish  Guiana. 
Eu.».  J.  CauTK,  Invercargiitt  N«w  Zealand* 
EuuLiB,  CRRisToroER  Tatham,  Croi/d(M,  QttceHsfand, 
Elstob,  ABTHtTR,  Bcock  Grove,  Durban,  Katat, 
Elwkll,  W1M.1AM  II. ,  Mdbourue  Clmh,  Auttratia, 
Elwobtut.  Edward,  Timaru,  New  Zt€Uand, 
Emlkt,  Frank,  I^and  Ctuh^  Johanfiesbvrg,  Transivai, 
fEKOELKKir,  Emil  Wn-UAM,  Part  Klitnlteth,  Cape  0*t<mf/, 
EeroLAifD,  Edward,  Gettista,  Irving  Jioad^  Toorak,  Mclhoame,  Amtralia, 
Ebsuxb,  Captaik  W.  C,  C.  Johannesburg ,  Trantvaal. 
tEsooMPK,  Hon.  Harbt»  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Dttrban,  Natal. 
Emott.  ilow.  E.  H.  SwRET,  C.M.Q.,  CoIoniAl  Secretary,  B^ise,  Briiiah 

Honduras. 
fEftSBBT.  Eomx,  J.P.,  Btet  Valiey,  Umhiali,  via  Durban,  Natal. 
Estill,  Fheokbicic  C,  MeAsrs.  Blyth  Brother*  ^  Co.f  Port  LouiSj  Mauriiiut, 
EiTLDro,  Captain  Oustav  A.,  Kimh«rUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Etams,  Hok.  FsaDBBiCK,  C.M.O.,  Colooi&l  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Etaks.  Gottrk,  "Argus"  Office^  MelboumCp  Australia. 
Etah«,  J.  Ehbts,  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 
Eta>*9,  Wiluaji,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
Etakk,  Witxiam  Gwkwr,  P.O.  Box  658,  Johanneshurgf  TranswuiL 
Ethlvn,  Jdli  a^  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  M.  Cavan  ^  Co.,  Bridgetoum,  Barhadct. 
Evnx,  Fbrdbrjck  C,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  core  of  National  Bank  of 

Australasia,  Melbourne.  Australia. 
Ewixo,  CAFrAiK  AxDnirr,  ZWra,  Eatt  Africa^ 

FAtBBAiRXp  Obobas,  cflfw  (if  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 

William  Street,  Melbanme,  Atuttalia, 
FAtBBBiDOB,  Hava  S.,  Salishury,  Mashonaland. 
pAiBTAXr  Gboftrbt  E.,  BftrristoT-at-Law,  Sydney^  New  South  Ifales. 
t  AIMS  AX  f  Jaxm  B.f  Sytlnry,  New  South  fVieUs, 
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FAiTttftnx,  KoBBBT  L.,  M.D.,  6  L^otu  Terrace,  Sydney,  Nm  SotUA  J^aUi, 
FAiTBFUi.t,  H.  MoNTAOUB,  St,  Antus,  Elizaheth  Bay  Point,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales;  and  Australian  (Xub, 
Fxjimma,  John. 
Fardo,  Fbbdebick  R.  H.,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Company^  Freeiawn, 

Sierra  Leone, 
f  Fabqtthabsoh,  Arthitr  W.,  Kir^ston,  Jamaica, 
FAxtatTHABSOK,  Charucs  S.,  Savanno-lo-Mar^  Jamaica   (ConetpondiDg 

Secretary). 
FABaTiHARflON,  Ja3cb9  M.,  JuH.f  Savanna-lo-Mar,  Jamaica. 
Farquharsok,  John  C,  J.P.,  Monteyc  £ay,  Jamaica* 
Farquharsok,  Waltbr  H.  K.,  J.P.|  Elim,  Baladava,  Jamaica. 
tFAULKincB,  ENOCHf  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tFAULXNEB,  Frkdbrics  C,  M.A.,  7%e  Hiyh  Sckool^Perth.  WeaiemAustralia. 
Fawcbtt,  Jambs  Hart,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Perth,    Western 

Atutralia. 
fFAWCBTT,  Hon.  "William,  M.L.C,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Publio  Gardens, 

Gordon  Town,  Jamaica. 
Fkbz,  Colonel  Albrecht,  Queensland  Clnb,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Fbildxn,  Captain  Bobert  B.,  K.A.,  A.D.C.t  Government  House,  Cypms, 
Fell,  Hbkst,  MX.A.,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
Fblton.  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.L.C,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Fbnwick,  John,  St.  Aidan,  Merivale  Street,  South  Bri^ane,  Queensland, 
fFEROtrsoN,  Donald  W.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Ferguson,  Jambs  K.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  BriHsk 

Guiana. 
f  Fbboxtson,  Jambs,  P.  0,  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
f  Fbbouson,  John,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Coloinbo,  Ceylon  (Correspondiog 

Secretary). 
Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C ,  Roclhampion,  Queensland, 
■fFERRBiRA,  Antonio  F. 

-"  Henry  M.,  359  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
"^-'fr^ria,  Transvaal. 
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1881  fFisKBK,  JoHK  Ingus,  Corrohert,  Toorah,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1892  FmosEALO,  Fbascis,  Mdbaume  Cfuh,  Australia. 

1886  FiTZGBBAU),  LoHD  GifioiioE,  Gove^rnmifnt  Hcfue,  KinffgloJtj  Jamaica. 
1884  FmoEiuu),  T.  N.^KR.C.S.I.,  Mclboitmej  Ausiralia. 

1878  FrraoiBBOw,  E.  O.  CM.O   Melbourne,  Australia. 

1895  FiTzfATPiCJt,  G  C,  J-  0,  Bo:e  377  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal. 

1895  Flack,  Eowix  H    0  ^Uf^i  Street^  Mclkwrne.^  Austraha. 

1887  f  Flack,  Josej-h  H.,  0  ^ktch  Sfrff/,  Mdhiyarne,  Aitstraiia. 

1892  iLEiacaACK^ALHHBTli,,  P.O.  Jjfuj?  267  Prei/rria,  Transvaal. 

1881  fFuocnca,  H.E.  Sib  Fbancis,  E.O.M.G.,  Government  Houscj  St.  John\ 

Antigua. 

1880  Flsiuko.  Johk.  Charlotte  Tovm,  Grenada. 

1896  Flsuino.  Richard  }\0.  Boj:  d'^fd^Joftarinr^burj,  Transvaal. 

1878  Flbmiho,  Sandfobd,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Otinwa,  Canada  (Corresponding  Sec.) 

1888  FiJETCHKB,  William,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Flkcheb,  WiixiAsr,  OrandunfAe,  Wahha,  Arte  South  Wales. 

1876  Flowbb,  J4.UBS,  Cop"  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  FtOTD,  Bbv.  AVuLU^f,  Lfvu^ti,  Fiji. 

1896  FooTR,  SiItek  J    P,  0<  iJyj?  9rlP.  Jofiajmt^fiurg.  Tratisvaat. 

1885  Foon,  IIo;*,  TKoaiia  B,,  JLE.C.  ail-O  ,  ParAij;rt  Hill,  Antigua. 
1885  tFoRBM,  Fbbok.  "William,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1883  fFoRBEB,  Hbmbt,  Por^  FM^abtih,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  FoBBES,  Jaues,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 

3894  Forbes,  Major  Patrick  W.  (6th  Dragoons),  Ulanf^re,  East  Africa. 

1889  fFo^o,  Jaubs  p.,  P'/ff  FJis<rhifh,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Fobd,  Joseph  C,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1889  Fobd,  Robkbt,  Water  Works  Co.y  Kimberley,  Cape.  Colony. 

1896  -fFoB&B,  Bo&EBT  M.,  L.K.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,    Colonial  Surfjcon,  Baihnrst 
Oani/iia. 

1882  fFoseitUff  Josbph,  M.R.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  215  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 

yew  South  Wales. 

1881  Fobbbst,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M:.0.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1881  FoBBEST,  Hox.  William,  M.L.C,  Uri^ban^^  Qu^tnAland. 

1882  FoBSAiTH,  Bet.  T  Si'knceh,  MortoH  Ilouje,  Purrum<itt(t,  Kew  South  Walcf, 

1893  FoRSHAV,  E.  KoHEY,  Bi^rnsttT-at-Lsiw   Gcnrgefov:)tj  British  Guiana. 
3891  FoRSTKB,  J.  J.,  Bank  iff  Mftdrafl,  TrfHcli^rry,  India. 

1892  FoBSTRB,  Lieut.   Stewart  E.,R.N.,  H.M.S.   *' Katoomba*'  Australian 
Station. 

1894  FoBTJEK,  LuFTTS  M.,  D'partmeuf  oj  the  hit- >ior,  Ottawa^  Canada. 

1890  FoBttJuo^  JoSETH,  Mtlmathf  Zididnnd. 

1896  Fmket,  Lav  REifCP,  Saltpond,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1885  F08TBB,  E»\PABii  Alkxastdhht  Mtriluul  Beparfmint,  Kingston,  Jamttiea, 

1883  FowxjCB,  AlpinObamt,  id.lQJHt.CE.,  LatjoM,  Went  Africa. 

1888  FowLKB,  Geobob  M.,  Civil  ^^onnce,  ^'wmww?  Eliyoj  Ceylon, 

1889  tFi>w^£:B,  Jammjs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1803  Frames,  Fbbcital  Russ,  Kmiber/fi/,  Cape  €*4ony, 

1892  FlU!iJtJ.AJ*U,  FiiitDEBiCK  W.,  AVkj  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Broad- 

IiTfiy,  Sew  IWk 
Fhavslix,  RifV   T   Augustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  Esse^uibo, 
British  Guiana, 
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Fbamxlik,  Robsbt  H.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  BelUe,  BriiUh  Honduras, 

Fbamxlin,  'Williah,  J.P.,  Barkly  Weti^  Cape  Colmy. 

Franks,  Goofbky  F.,  M.A.,  Qaeen'a  CcUtga^  GeoT^et^wftr  British  Cfuiana* 

FRA20CS,  Habby,  374  George  Street,  S^dn^^,  ^Vtc  Stfnth  Wale*. 

Fbaseb,  Albxandbb  W.,  Bonabt/y  Alma  Boad  East,  St.  Kilda,  Meliomrme, 

Australia. 
Fbasbb,  Chari.es  a.,  Ccmmandant  />/ Police,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Fbasbb,  Hcuu,  Baudarapolla  Estafc,  Matalf^  Ceylon, 
Fbaseb,  Malcolm  A.  C,  J^rth,  Wesivra  Australia. 
Fbaseb,  TIobkrt  S.,  Kar^danfuvra,  Elkadwi,  Ciifloa, 
Fbaseb,  Williah  Pkhly  KO.  Bit<£  2i5,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal. 
KuEtMAN-,  JoiisT,  ^Iffrifs^lftir/f,  XaiaL 
Fbemantlb,  H.E.  Gknebal  Sir  A.  Ltox,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  The  Palace, 

Malta. 
FkencUj   Hajoh-Geseral  G.  A.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Comma)idant  of  Local 

Fttices,  Sffibifi/,  Netn  Souih  Walts. 
FnjctEH,  William  C,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Faoar,  Hos  John  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Quemstovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Frvm,  Maitbicb  W^,  care  of  E.  B.  Syfret,  Esq.,  39  St.  Georye's  Street^  Caps 

Town,  Cape  Colour/. 
fFuLLEB,  Alfesd  W.,  Siiiithern  Wood,  East  London^  Cape  Colony. 
fFuLLER,  WiLLiAu,    ThoMos  SivsT  StotUtn,  vid  Kiny  WUUam's  Toslu, 

Cape  Colony. 
FtlLTo^^  FiiANCTS  Cuoa.^LEt,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
jFtsh,  Hon.  Sib  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  ffobart,  Tasmania, 

Gacb,  Reoikald  R.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

fOAiKWAU,  SifttiaiANT  Sawpatbaq  K.,  il.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Baroda,  India. 

Gai3fobi>^  JTEiraT  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galokv,  Otbo,  Jd.K.ClX\P.I.y  &e.,  Assistant  Colonial  Saryeon^  8t.  Lucia, 

West  Irtdirs. 
GABDisKit,  Fhamces  J.,  J.P.,  Board  of  Executors,  Kimherley,  CApe  Colony. 
Garland,  CharlbsL.,  130  Ph0ip  Street,  Sydney ^  N&m  South  Wales. 
Garland,  Waltbr  F.,  M.Inst.C^.,  Public  Works  Departmsnt,  Jokor^ 

Straits  Sittlemenis. 
Garnbtt,  Harrt,  Plantation  Sonpareii,  British  Guiana, 
Gabnett,  William  J*.  ''Kf/yptian  Gnzeite''  Alexnndrut,  Egypt, 
Gahha'WAV  Thomas  K.i  Bridiftiftntu^  Barlmdoa, 
GAaiiKTT,  HasTtT  K.p  M.R.C'.I^.K.,  Am^ralian  Mutual  Provident  Soc'utif, 

87  PiU  Sircei,  ^ydimf,  Nrw  Soutft  Wales. 
Gaskin,  C.  p.,  Bcrbivtt  British  Guiajja, 
GASijcomE,  James  M.,  Rushford,  Wellington  Street,  BrightoHj  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
GxTtr  Uls  Hoi»oi;s  Chief  Justice  Stephen  H.,  Gibraltar, 
Qici,Et  Ret  WtLMAM  T.,D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ma8hooaland,5a/i«fritry, 

Moihonaland.. 
fGAY,  Arnold  E-,  Ths  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
IGay,  E.  T..  The.  Brothers,  Grenada,  Wcet  Indies. 
f  Gkabd,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Geary,  Alfred,  Durban,  Natal. 


Noiv-Itesident  Fellows, 
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Tctfof 

Baetloo. 

1886 
1886 
1888 
1804 
1662 
1886 
1889 

1894 
1886 
1892 
1679 
1889 

1889 
1895 
1867 
1891 
1892 
1862 
1885 
1869 
1895 

1889 
1877 
1892 

1881 
1865 
1864 
1869 
1885 
1895 

1603 
1895 
1896 
1891 
1880 
1885 
1880 

1890 
1896 
1889 
1878 
1893 
1894 


Obktlis.  ALBXAiroKB  B.,  Hampsieadf  Falmouth  P^O.,  Jamaica, 

QcoBOi,  Abtbub,  Kinffston,  Jamaica. 

Gbobob,  How.  Chablbs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  Home,  Lagot,  Wnt  Africa, 

OiBBOK,  ChableS}  GoonambU,  WatUgama,  Ceylon. 

GxBBOM,  EdwabDj  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony. 

GtBBOM,  W.  B.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

GiBBOif,  Habrt,  South  African  Aseociationf  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Tbmi, 

Cape  Colony. 
OiFFOBD,  Chablbs  Milwabd,  Old  Harbour  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
■fGiLCiiiiisT,  WiLtrAM,  P.O.  BoJ--  ^i^y^JrihtxancshuT^j  Trauecaal. 
Giles,  Majoii  Q»moK  E.,  Victoria,  Ma»hi}miUnd . 
G1LB8,  Ti[UM4s,  J  P.^  Aithiidc  Clah,  SotUA  Austrai'fi. 
Oiw.,  l>ATiti.  C.H  ,  LL  It.,  1  JC.s  ,  AntrnnoHicr  Royal,  Thi  Olnnrcatory, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GiLLKs,  Ai.fkkh  AV   ILncw:^  KdtjecUfi'  Roadj  Sydnry,  New  South  Wales. 
GitLi:s,  IJavid,  Hmiy  K^oigund  {i'/tuinj''"t  D^-l  C',  H,}U!  h'juf/. 
GiLLtAvrKf  JloBKaTj  Xafiima!  Haitk  {if  Jifj,frnfii'^i<i,  Mtlhmrfir^  Australia. 
f  Giixiapia^  noiiKnT  K.  J.I*    Il>tffttii<ooif,  Imrrhitjh,  Victoria,  Australia. 
GiLLOTT,  Samckl,  9  Bi'Uftswu:k  Strfcf  Me^ftautfift  Australia^ 
GiLMOtiH,  AiiDftKW  Burwofid,  Metbournf,  AmttaUa, 
Gtlzeax  Hon.  Alexr.  Hirs±!!KL,  ALC.P    A%na  Etgina  British  Guiana. 
■fGlisuLKsroHt?,  Nelson  S.,  J. P.,  Kimhrhy,  Capf  CWat>r/. 
GismiBWE,  Dpdijsy  G     P.O.  Box  16,  Buhiwayo,  Matahelc^and  (Corr«- 

*poD«Jtng  BtL'Kflitify}. 
GiTTENfl,  JoflcrM  A.,  Qytjlttrfony  St.  Philip,  Bathafo?. 
fGLAXTiLiSj  Thom*s,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  Monchnttr,  Jmaiea. 
IGlasoow,   H.E.  IliQiiT  Wm^    thk    Kaul  ov,    G.C.M.G.,    Government 

House,  Wtliin^toUj  K(W  Zialcind. 
Glbkmib,  TiiOMAfl  H.,  GfOf^fitatiTTi,  Briiiih  Guiana. 
Glussop,  W.  D.vik,  Quinia  d*i  Cffitna^  Eittarrigtt,  Puriuqal. 
GocH,  G.  n.,  PQ.  Box    C3,  Johanneibntg^  Trammat, 
j^GiiijDAUD,  Wi  1.1AM,  t/ifAdJiyrcjAiiri?,  'Pfansvaal. 
GoDFBBT,  JosKPH  Edward,  M.B.,  Grorqttcv?/*^  Rritish  Guiana, 
Godfuev,  Jobeph  Jamfp,  atr*^  of  Messrs.  Ikviue,  Gates  ^  Co.,  Adderlty 

Stmt,  t'*ipi  V"-f:n,t'\ipf  O'hii^f, 
Godlet.  J.  C,  Kandy,  Cnjl^n. 

GoLOiB,  A.  R.,  Sehrof  Orrony  Road,  Armadale,  Victoria,  Australia. 
OoLnvAN,  JUcmAsayj  Johanne^btir^,  yVamvaal. 

GOLDMANX,  CHtdKBT   JohttHUeJutrijt  Ti'Qt^f'tftf. 

f(iofj>MRT,  His  iroxtjuii  Chiki^  .Tistki^  Sir  J.  Taxekrvii.lf,  Trinidad. 
GoLDBitio,  A.  R.,  Chamlter  of  Siiaes,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
OoLHswuHTHY    H.E.    Sir    Kogeb    T.,    K.C.M.G.,    Gocernnunt    Houte 

Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
GoLUM,  GEOBiiif,  ^hlhourti^,  AH3tritliii. 

GoopALl,  Ciuraj-.e-  M.B.,  Gny  Stror,  f^f.  Kild»i,  Mdhouriu',  A.'i'!raUa. 
OootKHii',  Hos.  C.  A.,  M.L.C  ,  Sydnn/,  ^ew  South  n'aUs. 
Go3D£,  CiiABLi^.^  H.,  Adcldide,  Suulli  Australia. 
fGtxjDi,  \y  I  LTAM  Hamilton-.  P.O.  B  x  170.  Kimlarhy,  Cape  Colony, 
GLioMfiKLKGii.  Lr.-(«EifKKAL  \V.  U.,  C.l) ,  Cviiu.u:i:ding  the  Trt^>i,t,  Cape 

Tvun,  C'lpL  Colony. 
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1874 


1885 
189a 
1888 

1879 
1890 

1889 
1801 
1889 
1885 

1895 
1891 

1896 
1893 
1891 

1883 
1886 
1891 

1878 
1889 

1896 
1889 
1873 
1889 
1889 

1883 
1801 
1879 
J  888 

1889 
1877 

1890 

1894 
1884 
1888 
1892 

1890 


Boyal  Colonial  Institvie, 

GooDLiFFB^  John,  328  SmUh  Street,  Durhauj  Ifaial  (Corresponding  Sfr- 

crotapy). 
0ooDHAy,  Hosf.  WiLLiAU  Meioh,  Attomey-Generalf  Hong  Kong. 
GoODHiDQE^  Captain  Edmund,  Headingly,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
GooLD-AoAifS,  Lt.-Colonel  H.  J,,  C.M.G.,  Mafekingy  British  Bechuana- 

land. 
fGoHDON,  Charles,  M.D.,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
fGoEDON,   Chajiles    Ghimstox,   C.E.,   Club  de  Be8id^iie9   Eirangtrett 

Buenos  Ay  res. 
fGoRDON,  George^  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Gordon,  John,  Mcssn.  D.  ^  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fGoBDON,  Hon.  W.Gordon,  M.L.C.,  Knowlesly,  Queen's  Park,  THnidad* 
Gordon,    William    Montqomerib,     Government     Offices,    St,    John's, 

Antigua. 
GoBE,  Hon.  I/r. -Colonel  J.  C,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetoumf  Sierra  Leone. 
Gorton,  LiEur.-CoLONEL  Edward,  J.P.,  Bangiatea,  Bulls,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
Gould,  Joseph,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
GouLDiB,  Joseph,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GouLDSBDBT,  His  HoNOUR  V.  Skiftok,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Administrator,  St. 

Lucia. 
f  Govett,  Robert,  Cullodin  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
Gowans,  Lofis   F.,   Norih-Wcstern  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Goweb-Poolk^   Percy,   M.I.M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 
GoYDSR,  Geouoe  Woodroffb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Grace,    Hon.    Morgan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,   M.D,,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand. 
Grafton,  Ferdinand,  Polela,,  Natal, 

Graham,  FnANas  G.  C,  C.C.  and  R.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony, 
Graham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria^  British  Columbia, 
Graham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Attstralia. 
fGRAHAM,  Wooothorpb  T.,  P.O.  Box  1155,  Johannesburg,   Transvaal 

(CorreBpunding  Secretary). 
Grainger,  Richard  Keat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Grant,  Hon.  Charles  Henry,  M.L.C,  M.Inst.C.£.,  Hoha/rt,  Tasmania. 
-fGBANT,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Gramt,  The  Very  Rev.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Grant,  Henry  E.  W. 
Grant,  Colonel  Thomas  Hunter,  care  of  William  Bignell,  Esq^.,  Quebec^ 

Canada. 
Grant-Dalton,  Alan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chvemment  Bailvoaye,  East  London, 

Cape  Colony. 
Gbant-Dalton,  KoRACEfCareof  Standard  Bank,  Middelbiirg,  Cape  Colony, 
Gray,  Hon.  George  W.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fGBAY,  Robert,  Hughenden,  Queensland, 
Gray,  Wkntworth  D.,  cjo  Post  Office,  Gwanda,  New  Tuli  Soad,  Matabe- 

leland. 
Gray,  Williah  Baqobtt,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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1887 

1S8S 
IH82 
1889 
1884 
1877 
1880 
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1889 
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1894 
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1899 
1884 
1883 
1881 
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1883 

1889 
18»0 
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1890 
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1895 

1889 
ia89 
1878 
1887 
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tOaiUTitEAD,  Joaor  Baldwin-^  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Gralamtown,  Cape 

Colony. 
fOtiKKX.  Datid,  Durfian^  KafaL 
Orprk.  GK«>Rn8  DtrrroTJ,  AJffaide,  S&ttth  Auairalia. 
Gkkrm,  John  K,,  PM.  Box  310,  Johannejifmr^t  TVanavaal. 
|Ou£KX,  RiCHAKU  Allak,  AHonvaht  NeuKOtth,  Nal€U. 
tGnRK.H,  KoBKftT  Cottle,  Fretoria^  Ttanroaal. 
fGRKBHACSB,  BsNiAMiN  W.,  M.L.A..  DurhaH^  NataL 
Orksnacrk,  Waxtku,  Durban,  Halal. 
Grbhkb,  Gdwabd  M.,  Advociite,  Marii^hurgf  XtUid, 
GRBKNKr  MoucRWORTH,  Grct/ttone*.  Afelbourne,  Aiutra/ia. 
tQantKuua,  Jamks  Nbilsok,  /'.(?.  Itor  447.  Joha»n*4buf^,  TV^uivcal, 
fOKKKKuuB,  TuoMAS  D.,   M.B,,    CM.,     Tfif    Atrium,    Fort    Em/fand, 

GrakamttowH,  Caj>«  Colony, 
GBWcrwoon,  G.  D.,  TetntttdaU,  Cantethury,  New  Zealand. 
Gwaot  OcoROX,  MatMij/a,  Cfyhn. 

Omit,  Rtcnr  Kosr.  Sib  Oeor<ib,  K.CU,,  AucMaHd,  Ifeut  Zoaland, 
Grsy,  Majob  U\rj!i>'}n,  C.H.G. 

fGwir-Wiisos,  H.E.  William,  CJI.G.,  Govtrnmemt  Houw,  Si.  Helena. 
fGiucEf  JoHK,  M«9»r$.  Grictt  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Melhoume^  Atairalia. 
OaimH^aT..  U.R.CS.K.  L.R.aF.K.,  SoperinUuding  Medical  OfBcer, 

Raputale,  Ceylon. 
QBiFrrru,  Abtovr  ^,  District  Commiasionpr.  Pram^am^  Gold  CoaH 

Colony, 
GBipriTH,  ARTHtTH  O^  Old  Calabar,  West  Ajyua, 
Griftitii,  CoLofiKL  Cbablrs  v.,  CM.G.,  East  London,  Cnpe  Colony. 
tGnirnTH,  Hok.  IIobaci  M.  BRAynFokO.  Treasurer,  Bafhuref,  Gambia. 
QMwrTTVf   His    HoNorR    Crikp   JrsricR  8iu  Sauvri.  W.,    G.C.MO., 

Brubantf  Qnetiuland. 
ORirriTu,  Uis  Honour  T.  Kisblt,  C.M.G.,  Admintstrntor.  8t.  Kills, 
Obiftitu,  Sir  W.  Brakd?oiiD|K.C.M.G.,  Barlutdou 
fGairriTH,    His   Horour   Crikp   Jvstjcb  William  Bhaxdford,  B.A., 

Accra^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fGRipfiTHS,  Thohar  GftiiT,  Porl  ElUahetk,  Cape  Colony, 
Obimami,  Kdmckt>  Horvhy,  Tamtni,  Formoaa,  China, 
fGRiKWADR.  Hon.  K.  S.,  M.L.C,  Hartetton,  Cauijield^  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gbikuxto»,  Ho*c.  .Sib  John  J.,  M.L.C,  A.Inst.C.li.,  ColombCf  Ceyton. 
GnuNDT.  KusTACK  Beartkjx,  Adtlaide,  South  Australia. 
GiTRRisr.  Thomas  A.,  Barrister-Bt-Law,  Salitbury,  Maehonaland, 
GtrRBtn*  £.  p.,  Sandakan,  Brituik  North  Borneo, 
GvxTKB,    CoLOKKL  HoivxL,  Commttndant  of  Dffmce    f\ircet  Briihant, 

Queensland, 
Gckcbh,  R.  L,.  346  FUndrra  Street,  Melhouime,  Australia, 
fGrniBUe,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elixabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
OvTHBii^  Chablbs,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GwTWjrB,  Hoir.  Mb.  Jcsrint  J.  W.,  188  Meteors  Street,  Ottawa.  Canada. 
fG«ow9«i.  CoLOiritL  Sir  Casimib  S.,  K.C.M.0.  (A.D.C.  to  tho  Qae«n), 

Tbronio,  Canada. 

fHAABBOfTi  DAinat  J.,  M.L^.,  XP.,  KimherUy,  C^  Ooltmy, 


1895 

1894 
1881 

1893 

1893 
1890 
1806 
1893 
1893 
1883 
1889 
1892 
1887 
1887 
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Year  of 
Eltictiuii. 

1895     fHACKEB,  IIkv.  William  J.,  C/iatstuorOi,  Sea  Toini,   Cape  Tbtwi,  Cape 

Colony. 
Haddon-Smith,  G .B,,  Chiof  Assistant  Colonial  St'cretary,  Accra,  O'old  Coast 

i  \>hnif. 
Haghart,  E.  a.  n.,  Kint/fioii,  Jamaica. 
Haodb,  GKoaoK,   Merchants    Bank,   Montreal,   Canada  (Corresponding 

SuL'retary). 
Haihs,  JIiLNRY    Tratisvaal  Mortgage  and  Finance  Co.,  P.O.  Box  846, 

Jt'hftmn'fifmrff^  IraififvaaL 
lUuJbiii,  Aj.BKiiT  11,  AI.A.I.M.E,,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Btduwayo,  Matabeldand. 
Halbs,  William  (},»  C.E,,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Ualet,  Allkn,  Windsor,  Nofa  Scotia. 
Hall,  Cabl,  P.O.  Box  172,  Durhn,  Xahi/. 
Hall,  Jambs  Wksley,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hall,  Eos,  Sib  John  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury^  New  Zealand, 
Hall,  John  Ehtcrnwick^  Meif}ourtie,Au.HraHa. 
Hall,  Robert  E.,  PM.  Box    2,  Johnnnp^lntrg,  Transvaal. 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  QuMfisland  Ban&t  HocMampfon^  Qiteensland. 
Hall,  Waltbh  R.    WildfiH,  lUts  ^oint,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale*, 
Hallesstein  Bjbndlx,  iyii»edi}if  Kea-  Zeulottd. 

Hallidai%Gkori5eC.,  M,A.,  MiirwiUnmhah,  Tweed  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Dastilton,    Uoa,   C.    Bodghtok,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,  Jiceiivep-Gentral, 

Gcorg^kmn^  British  Guiana. 
Hamilton,  Hox.  Hekbt  de  Coubcy,  M.E.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 
Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 

Shaugfiui,  Chinti, 
Hamilton,   Lauchlan   A.,    AssJutant   Land    Commisaioner,    Canaduui 

Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Hamhbtt,  Fbkdebick  Habpeb,  care  of  Messrs,  Arimihnot  ^  ,      M  adras. 
Hampdbn,  H.E.  Riuht  Hon.  Viscount,  Goremment  House^  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fHAMPSOH,  B,,  Ki/ti?trriei/j  Cape  Colony. 
fHAMPBON,  J.  Athekton,  BcacoiisJieM,  Cttpe  Colony. 
Hancock,  EDV!Asa>,P.O.  Doj:  lfi8,  Johattvc^^rg,  Transvaal. 
Hancock,  H.  R.,  Wallaroo  <$•  Moonta  Mines,  South  Australia, 
fHANiKGTON,  Ebnest   B.  C.,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
Hanm6lh,  l^iiWAitD  Wi-\«FrKT.n,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
"f  IlAJtHAif  Charle^j  Port  Msahetk,  Cape  Colony. 
■{•Hansen,  Viqoo  J. 

tHAHDiE,  William,  Fairmont  P.O.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia, 
IlAHDixo-l'rNLAYSoa^,  Mokoah  H.,  P^£  of  S^^ain,  Trinidad, 
■(■Habd9jHaurt  11.4  Grahainstniin^  Cape  Colmiy, 
Hianv,  James  A.,  il.R.CS.,  Hobart,  Tasjnania. 

Harel,  Phiubeht  C,  Land  ^f  Plenty  House,  Esseqmbo,  British  Guiana, 
lli.iiFojix>,  PrtEDEiiicH,  M.L.C.,  St.  Andreufs,  Grenada, 
Haroer,  Habold  Robert. 
Harlbt,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Habnbtt,  RicHABD,  Brodlet/s  Head  Soad,  St,  Leonardos,  Svdnev,    Ke 

South  Wales, 
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f  Hahfxb,  Cbablss,  M.L.A,,  J.F.,  GHtldfordf  Wettern  AuairaUa. 

Haxfbb,  Robsbt,  M.L^.,  Tocrak,  Melbourne,  Autiralia. 

Habpsb,  Waltis  a.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  JVaies, 

H&BEAOiKy  John  A.^  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

Hakricu,  FuHcia  M.,  FJI.C.S.I.,  Mtha  Boad,  St.  Kilda,  Meibourne, 

Amitralia, 
f  Habkxs,  Lisut.-Colonex.  D.f  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony* 
Habbu,  Fkxdxric  E.,  Bethanga  Goldfielde,  Limited,  Bethanga,  Victoriat 

Amtralia. 
fHABSU,  HxNBT  WiLUAH  J.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
"Bmsxis,  S.  Auck,  ABaist&nt  Sorrejor,  Belize,  Britith  Honduras. 
fHAsusoN,  Fbank,  Cascade  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 
HA&ftiaoN.  J.  H.  HuOH,  U.R.C.S.E..  L.II.C.P.,  Orange  Walk,  British 

Honduras. 
fHASsisox,  J.  SpRjurosB,  P.O.  Box  IT,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
HxBMiaaov,  Stdkbt  T.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Habeolo,  Major  Arthur  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHABBOw,  Edwiit,  Auckland,  Kew  Zealand. 
f  HAKflAMT,  SiDMKT  B.,  Johannesburg,  D^ansvaal. 
Hast,  Fraxcis,  Perth,  Westim  Australia. 
Hartlxt,  Surobox  Libtt.-Colohel  Eomvhd  B.,  V.C,  King  Wdliam's 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Habtlbt,  Edwin  J.,  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hartbt,  Alsxandbr  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Hastbt,  Hon.  Augustus  W.,  St.  John's,  Nev^foundland. 
Habtbt,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Attstralia. 
fHABTET,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Hassabd,  CHARX.B8f  Durban,  Natal. 

Hathorn^KbnnxthH.,  Adrocateof  theSapreme  Court,  JVanYf^ffrjT.Aa/a/. 
Hatblock,  H.E.  Sib  Arthur  £.,  G.C.M.G.,  O.C.I.K.,  Government  House, 

Madras. 
Hawdon,  Ctbil  Q. 

Hawkbr,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Hawxbs.  Qbobob  Wright,  J.F.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 

Australia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Hawtatnb,  Qburub    H.|  C.M.O.,    AdmiDistrator-Qcneralf  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana  (Corresponding  Secretnrj). 
Havtayhb,  Captain  T.   M.,    Travelling    Commiwsioner,    Logon,    We»t 

Africa. 
-fHAT,  Hon.  Alexandbb,  MX.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
jHaTj  Henrt,  CoUindina,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Hat,  Jambs,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hat,  H.E.  Sib  Jambs  Shaw,  K.C.M.(}.,  Government  House,  Barbadcs, 
fHAT,  John,  LL,D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hat,  Jambs  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 
jHat,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hatzwn,  Thomas,   Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and 

Vietoria  Gub. 
Hatoarth,  Graham  A.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Hatnbs,  Robbbt,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
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1696     fllAtWAttD,   EuwABD  W.,  Megsrs.   J.  Martin   4"   (^°y   Adelaide^    South 
Australia. 

1889     fHAZELL,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizahethj  Cape  Colony. 

1892  Heath,  Walter,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Hart  4'  jPVower,  Adelaide  Street, 

BrisbanCf  Queensland. 
1 891      Hkbden,  Georoh  H.,  Erambie,  Molong,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union  Club, 
1886     tllKBttON,  A.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetowtif  Sierra  Leone. 

1 888  Hector,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa^  Cape  Town^  Cape  Colony^ 

1876     *Hectob,   Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,    Colonial  Museum^    Wellington,    AVid 
Zealand. 

1889  Hhly-Hutchinson,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,K.C.M.(}.,  Government 

Housej  Marileburff,  Natal. 
1886     fHEHERT,  Percy,  Receiver- GetieraVs  Office^  Georgetovmy  British  Guiana, 
1896     Hemming,   H.E.   Sir  Augostcs  W.  L.,  K.C.M.G.,    Government   Houses 

Georgetown,  British  Guia?ia. 

1881  Hemming,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  Colony, 
1869     Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1889     Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal. 

1889  Henderson,  Samuel,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 

1891  fHENNESST,  David  Valentine,  J.P.,  Brunswick^  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1893  Henry,  John  McKenzik,  Walker  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1896     Henry,  Hon.  John,  M.H.A,,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania. 

1883  Hen£>man,  Hon.  Hr.  Justice  Alfred  Peach,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1893     Herman,  C.  Lawrence,  M.B.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Thwn, 

Cape  Colony ;  and  Civil  Service  Club. 

1890  Herman,  Isaac,  16  Barrack  Street^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1893  Hewick,  John  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Gutana, 

1894  f  Hicks,  The  Right  Rev.  Johm  Walk,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Blcemibntein, 

Bishop's  Lodge,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
1888     fHiDDiSGH,  J.  M.  R,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  fHiDDiNGH,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony. 

1893     HiDDiNOH,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Ibum,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  HiGoiNS,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Thomas  Walker,  Higginsbrooh,  Adelaide,  SotUk 

Australia, 

1883  tHiOBETT,  John  Moore. 

1882  Hill,  Charles  Lttmlby,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1892  Hill,  Charles  Wm.,  Stanley j  Falkland  Islands. 

1887  Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore, 

1895  Hill,  George,  Johannesburg,  JVansvaal, 

1887  Hill,  LukbM.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 

1888  fHiLL,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  UJong,  Straits  Settlements. 

1891  Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Tovmsvillc,  Queensland, 

1888  fHiLLARY,  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886      HiLLMAN,  GkorobF.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1889  Hills,  T.  Agg,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1888     fHiTCHiNS,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886     HoAD,WiLLiAM,  M.B.,  CM.,  Resident  Surgeon,  General  Hospital,  Singapon, 

1890  HoDOBs,  Francis  E. 

1884  Hodgson,  Hon,  Frbdbbic  M.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Aocra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
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1886 
1S8A 
1894 
1891 

I8d0 

1896 
1894 
1886 


1889 
188B 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1804 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1B93 
1884 
1884 
189'i 
1890 
1688 
1883 
1893 
1890 
1884 

1894 

1881 
1896 
1887 
1894 
t69« 
1879 
1886 
1894 
1896 

}WS 
1888 
1867 


fHoKY,  Vkq  Bok,  Pnmiuj,  ,Stmit»  Sedientrtits. 

f  HorPMRisTRn,  G.  R,,  Bftrrinler-at-Lftw,  Sitiffajtore, 

HoFHXYR,  Ho».  J.  U.,  Cape  Thum,  Cape  Col»Hfj> 

Uooo,  CiuuLKS  Edwabd,  C^.,  MelhoMrnt,  Aiuftt^alia. 

Uooa,  XIkkrv  Rouobto«»,16  Market  BnUdin^M,  Ftinden  LanCf  Kelboumpi 
Auttralia ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

HoLXMarr,  Gborox,  JJ*.,  3  Srent  Terract,  Uo^i/n  Gardeng,  DarUtighur»t, 
Sydsmf,  yew  Soath  Walet. 

HoLDSBip,  TnoMU  H.,  Australian  Club,  !k/dnH/f  AVv  South  lVaU$. 

HoLB,  HcaH  ]il4R«tH*Lr,,  Civil  Coromissionfr,  Sali*hurt/,  Afaakonaland^ 

Uou,  W11J.UM,  Pekan,  Pahang,  StfaiU  Settlements, 

HoixAKD,  CrvxEB  A.,  care  0/  Britieh  Columbia  Land  0?.,  Victoria,  BriOsJi 
Columbia. 

HoLLAM>,  JoHW  A.,  Part  fi/iVflV/A.  Capf  Cotnny, 

fUoi.uvs,^iCHARDl^u P.O. Bnr289,  JohanHa!fmrg,Traruveal;  andPreturia, 

H01.U8,  AuBRkT  EL,  J.P.,  Potf>H,  Path.  Jamaica. 

HouiBs,  Jouk  R.,  DiBlrict  Oommidsioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Cohntf. 

HoLBOYD,  HuK.  Mb.  JumcB  Editjlrd  D..  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Holt,  B^il  A.,  care  t^f  Australian  Joint  SlocK-  Brink,  Croydon^  Queensland* 

f  Holt,  Waltee  U.,  J.P.,  Awtratian  Chb,  SyJnrp,  New  SoutA  Wales. 

HoLTOif,  Uarolo,  Vancouwr^  Britith  Columhia. 

HoiwcLL,  Chablss  A.,  cart  of  Messrs.  Savage  ^  Hill,  Durban,  Katal. 

IHoMAW,  Leonard  E.  B.,  P.O.  Box  178,  JohnnncMfurg,  Transvaal. 

HoKHT.  EicuAup,  12  San  Juan  df  Letran,  Mexico. 

HooDf  AvouaruB  W.  (Oovernor  of  the  Prison),  Befhe,  British  Honduras, 

fHopE,  C.  H.  8.,  Mtireiimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

fHoPB,  Jambs  Wiixuji,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremantlf,  We*trrn  Australia, 

lioraooD,  JoHM  EuoAB,  St.  Georgt's  Terrace,  Perth,  HTestem  Australia, 

Hontws,  T.  HorxiA,  Toumivilte,  (Queens/and. 

HoPLKr,  HoK.  iltt.  Jcn-iCB  Wiluah  M.,  Kimberleg,  Caps  Cotony. 
fHoBDKR.x.  Edvaud  Cakk.  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
UoBM,  TitoMAS  SuTHEBLAXD,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

tlloRNABROOK,  CiunLU  A.,  Gttlfs  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
HoBSFOBp,  HoK.   Datid   Babhbs,   M.L.C.,  R^coiviT-GeDeml,  Pvrt  of 

Spain,  7)rinidad. 
HoKsroRD,  Saxukl  L,  M.L.C.,  St.  Kiitt. 
HoRToH,  A.  O..  Auckland,  Nevj  Zealand. 
U06K8X,  JociAH  R.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
HoTsow»  Join.-,  Neirport  I'Veeeing  Work*,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Howard,  Jobk  Wm..  Buluuw/o,  Matabtleland. 
HowAT,  Ghorgk,  13u  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HowATSoy,  How.  Willum,  M.Ij.C.,  Port  of  Spatn,  Trinidad. 
HoVKu.,  JoHK,  care  of  Me^srt.  A.  Dixon^Co.,  Port  t^izabeth.  Cape  Colony, 
HoiTLXTT,  Ebnibst,  Durfion,  Natal, 
HtmBABn,  H.  Malcolm,  cart  qf  Messrs.  McPhUlijJS,  WootteUf  ^  Barnard, 

Victoria,  British  Columhuu 
f  Hl'ddart,  Jawb,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hddhok,  Gborob,  J. p..  Kimbertey,  Cape  Oohny. 

HcDSOx,    O.    Wreimiu),   Maater  an<l    Registrar   ot    tlio   High    Court, 
Bremersdorp,  Sufosiland,  South  ^riea. 
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1886  ;  Kvi>soVf  KKRSKB.T  L-t  Meih<mmet  Australia. 
1894  :  Hudson,  Walteb  £.,  Jokatmeshurg,  TVatuvaal. 

1882  ,  tHcooiMS,  WiLLiuc  Max,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone. 

1894  Hdohbs,  Arthuk  NiCHOijia.  Adelaide  Club,  South  Auhtralia. 
1880  tHuoHBs,  Ck>M]U2n>EB  B.  Jukes,  K.N. 

1895  HuoHKSf  OswAU),  Adelaide  Clubt  South  Australia, 

1887  fHuGHES-HuaHHS,  T.  W. 

1894  j  HuLETT,  Geobge  Herbkbt,  Advocate  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  P.O,  Box 

\  230,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  I  H17I.BTT,  Jaubs  Libob,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kearmey,  Konoti,  Natal, 
1887     HuLi^  Qbobob  H.,  KimberUy^  Cape  Coiony, 

1884       fHuLL,  W.  WlNaXAKI-EY. 

1893  HuMBY,  HBNaT  Q.,  M-InstCE..  Verulam,  Katal. 

1880  ,  HuKPHBKTs,  OcTATius,  Chief  BegistzHT  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the 

I  Leevaxd  Islands,  St.  John's,  Aniiffua. 

1889  !  HtJNT,  Walter  R.,  Aaditor-Geseral,  KassaUf  Bahamas. 

1894  HcNTEB,  Cecil  W.,  care  qf  H.  Benton^  Esq.,  Benmark,  South  AustnUui. 
1894     HuMTBR,  Charles  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Co€ist  Colony. 

1883  HuKTSB,  Chables  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  Hdntbb,  Datid,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  HuKTBR,  Hahilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  F^i  (Correspondiog 

Secretary). 

1891  HuTCHiHQS,  Arthur  C,  M.B.,  M.B.C.S.,  Young,  Niv  South  Wales. 

1890  HuTCHXNS,  Datid  E.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1883     HoTTON,  Hon.  Charles  William,  M.L.A.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  I  HuTTON,  Edward  M.,  H.A.j  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraltar. 

1894  HuTTON,  JoHK  Knox,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1887     fHoTTON,  J.  Mount,  P.O.  Box  1130,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1892  HuTTON,  William,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa, 

1885  Hyam,  Abraham,  P,O.Box2Z\,Kin^erley,  Cape  Colony,      ' 


1884  Ikin,  Ret.  Alfred,  D.D..  Point,  Natal. 

1880  Im  Thurn,  Etbhard  R,  C.M.G.,  Pomeroon  BivcTf  British  Guiana, 

1894  Ingali,  William,  F.R.,  Berhice,  British  Guiana, 

1894  fiNous,  Hon.  Jakes,  M.L.A.,  Dean's  Place,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1895  Innis,  Thomas  Walrond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius, 

1891  I'Ons,  Fredbbicx  F.,  Kenilworth  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1892  Ireland,  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  (Sni^eon  Superintendent  Indian   Emigration 

Service). 

1884  Irish,  Qborob  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 

1801  Irvine,  Hans  W.  H.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1891  Irving,  Robert  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonvtation  Co, 

Kojonup,  Western  Australia. 

1886  f Isaacs,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Isaacs,  Emanuel,  P.O.  Box  1,  Ma/eking,  British  Bechuanaland, 

*983  IsEMONGBR,  HoN.  Edwin  E.,  CoIonial  Treasurer,  Singapore, 


Jack,  A.  Hnx,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 


Tttrot 

Election. 

1881 
1800 
1888 
1893 
1891 
1884 

1876 

1894 
1898 

1881 
1895 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1896 
1882 

1893 
1893 
1872 
1893 
1889 
1882 
1895 
1889 

1895 

1895 
1891 
1893 
1884 

1883 
1895 
1804 
1891 
1896 
1888 

1880 
1889 

1885 
1881 

1886 
1894 
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Jackson,  Hos.  Capt.  B.  M.,  K.A.,  C.M.G.,  Colosial  Secretary,  Gibraltar* 

JAiauoSf  RoBBBT  E„  Q,.C.f  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

f  Jacobs,  Isaac,  ?2  Queen  Street,  Melhoume,  Australia. 

Jacobsbm,  H.  R.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

JAMSOf  Alfrbi>,  Jokannesburff,  Transvaal. 

fjAMBS,  £dwin  Mattbrw,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (£ng.).   2   Collins  Street, 

Mslboumet  Australia. 
f  Jambs,  J.  Wiluam,  F.G^S.,  care  of  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  13  Queetis  Place, 

Sgdney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jamxs,  Philip  Hatjohtoit,  Devon  Lodge,  Half  Wat/  Tree,  Jamaica, 
Jamison,  Adam,  M.B.,  CM.,  114  Via  del  Bdlmino,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

Borne. 

fjAMSSOH,  Bs.    L.  S.,   C.B. 

Jambsok,  Hok.  Bobbrt,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 

f  Jamibson,  31  B.,  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

jAMiaoM,  William  T. 

Jabdimx,  C.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Jabz>ik^  Johk  F.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Jabkkt, Michael  Lkwi8,M.R.0.S.B.,  L.R.C.P.  (Gdin.),  British  Sherbro' 

West  Africa, 
Jabtis,  Lbslir,  Mount  Jarvis,  Antigua. 

Jblucob,  R.  Vincent,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
f  Jbnkims,  U.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Jenkins,  Abtuur  Rooebs,  P.O.  Box  414,  <^pe  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fJEPPB,  Carl,  M.V.R.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Johanneslurg,  Transvaal, 
f  Jbppb,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Jbpfb,  JuLti's,  JcN.,  Jeppe's  Town,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jbrnhtoham,   H.E,   Sib  Hviiert  K.  H.,  K.C.AI.G.,  Government  HousCt 

Port  Louis,  Mauritita. 
Jbssop,  William  H.,  Grand  National  Hotd,  Johannesburg,  Transixial, 
tJoKi^  Lovis,  P.O.  Box  232,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Joel,  Woolf,  J.l'.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
tJoHNSON,  Frank  W,  F.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Johnson,  Fredkbick  William,  A.lDst.C.£.,  Public  Works  Department, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fJoHNSON,  James  Anoas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Johnson,  Joseph  C.  F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.O.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fJoHNSTON,  Dayid  W.,  M.D.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Johnston,  Douglas  II.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Sib  Hbnry  II.,  K.C.B.,  British  Commissioner  for  Northern 

Zambesia,  Zomba,  Blantyre,  East  Ajrica. 
fJoHNBTON,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia, 
Johnston,  Pbrciyal,  J,P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  ^  Jones,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chambers,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Stdnbt,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  care  of  Hon,  W,  D.  Stewart,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Waltbr  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Johnstone,  H.  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hcl\fax,  Nova  Scotia, 


\ 
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1890 

1894 
1881 
1889 
1884 
1888 

1889 
1888 
1891 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1893 
1884 
1887 
1891 

1878 
1882 
1890 
1884 
1889 
1894 

1884 
1894 
1884 

1893 
1896 
1889 

1886 
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JoHzraroKE,  RoBSBT,  Board  of  Supervisionf  KingBiony  Jamatea, 

Jones,  Alfbkd,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

JoxBS;  Hon.  B.  Howbll,  M.K.C,  Oeorgetovmj  British  Guiana. 

fJoNKS,  Chablbs  T.,  M.L.A.,  8t.  Pavid^s,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Jones,  Edtabd,  C.E.,  Johanne^rg^  Transvaal. 

JoHES,  EowABDf  J.F.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia^  AddaidCf  South 

Australia. 
t Joi«a,  EvAH  H.,  JJ*.,  Kimherleyj  Cape  Colong. 
Jones,  CAPTAiir  Heskbtb,  Albang,  Western  Australia. 
Jones,  John  R.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal. 
Jones,  J.  Tbohas,  Bradjield,  Barbados. 

Jones,  Mathbw,  Assistant  Colonial  Surreyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  MX.G.f  Stockton^  Barbados. 
Jones,  Peyton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Spencer  Street^  Afelboume,  Australia. 
Jones,  Fhiup  Stdney,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney f  New  South  Wales. 
Jones,  Kichabd  Fbteb,  P.O.  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal. 
Jones,  Ronaxq  H.,   South  African  Explpration    Co.,   Kimberiey^    Cape 

Colony, 
Joniss,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  8.  Twentykan,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Jones,  W.  H.  Htnduan,  Resident  Magistrate^  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Jones,  Wk.  Heebebt,  278  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tJoNBS,  Sir  W.  H.  Quatlb. 

Jones,  Williav  T.,  8  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Attstralia. 
Jones-Vavohan,    Majob-Qenebai.    Hugh    T.,    C.  B.,    Commanding  the 

Troops,  Singapore. 
fJoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Joseph,  Huoh  Gobs,  Trichinopoly,  India. 
Joseph,  S.  A.,  Midhurtt,  Nelson  Street,  WooUahra,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
JuDD,  AxBKBT  G.,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
JcNnrs,  Henbt  G.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
JvsTicB,  Major-Gsnbbai.  "W.  Clitb,  C.M.G.,  Commanding  the  Troops^ 

ColoTnbo,  Ceylon. 
Jtjta,  Hon.  Henbt  H.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


Kapcr,  VtSHNU  Singh,  H.R.A.C.,  Bamster-at-Law,  61^'rat,  Punjaub, 
India, 
1 890     Kbats,  Hebbbbt  F.  0.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1894     Keenan,  James,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Thtnsvaal. 
1886     Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889     fKEiQwiN,  Thomas  Henbt,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889     fKxiTB,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1896     Kellt,  Hon.  Mb.  Jtjsxica  H.  G.,  Akassa,  Niger  Territories,  West  Africa, 
1884     f  Kellt,  Jambs  John,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1889     +KBLTT,  "WnxiAM,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
18*'"  ^on.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  MX.C,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

^  James,  Port  Mizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

FoHN,  Bustenburg,  Transvaal. 

Dhablxs  Dvqau),  Browning  Street,  Napier,  New  Zealamd, 
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Totfof 
XlKtioa, 

1683 

1884 
1889 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1894 
1896 

1882 
1893 
1894 
1886 
1831 
1888 

1882 
1888 
1886 
1884 

1891 
1886 
1896 
1878 
1883 
1895 
1886 
1873 
1896 

1893 

1878 

1887 
1893 
1890 
1895 
1890 
1876 
1889 
1884 

1882. 


1883 


KnmKDT,    JAMBS    Hutchinson,  Treasurer,  Chartered  Co.,    Saiiiburyf 

Maakonaland, 
Kbnnt,  W.,  M.I).  (SorgeoD  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigratioo  Service). 
Kbnt,  Wxixuh  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannahurg^  Trunsvaal, 
KsavoDB,  RoBEBT,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 
Kbkb,  Jasocs  KiBXPATaicx,  Q..G.f  Toronto,  Canada. 
f  Kkbbt,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodgty  Remmauaay  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
KsswioE,  Hon.  Jahss  J.,  M.L.C.,  Song  Kong, 
Kbwlit,  Ckablbs,  M.A.,  St.  Cyprian's  Grammar  School,  Kimberlry,  Cape 

Colony. 
f  KnynxBj  Richabd  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia. 
fKiDDut,  WiLLiAHf  Walhundrte  Station,  Alhury,  New  South  Wales. 
Hudson,  John  Fkxall  Wu.,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 

KiLBT,  Hbnbt  G.,  Bentham,  Hunter's  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
KiNCAm,  John,  P.O.  Box  2186,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
KutQ,  Hon.  Philip  G.,  M.L.C.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fKiNO,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
KiNOSMUX,  W.  T.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fKuuc,  William,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
KiscH,    Daniel  Montague,  F.R.G.S.,   P.O.    Box   608,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Kitchen,  John  H.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Kithsb,  Wiluau,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Knapp,  J.  C,  P.O.  Box  98,  Buluwayo^  MaiaMr/and. 
Knbtktt,  J.  8.  K.  DE,  2  Bue  de  Loxum,  Bnisiels, 
Knioht,  Abtuub,  Audit  Office,  Singapore. 
Khiout,  Cl&uo  Hops,  Buluwayo,  MeUabeleland. 
Knioht,  J.  Chables  E.,  Barrister-at^Law,  Hobart,  I'astnania. 
Knight,  William,  Brown's  Biver,  near  Hobart^  Tasmania. 
Knollts,  Hon.  Clement  C,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretly,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Knollys,  Majok  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Knox,  Hon.  Edwabd,  M.L.C,  Colonial  Sugar  Boning  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Knox,  William,  74  Queen  Street^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fKcENio,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius. 
fKoHLEB,  Chablbs  W.  H.,  Rivtrsidc,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 
Kopxe,  Hebmann,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  KoTHABi,  Jehanoib  H.,  Karachi,  India. 

JKbikl,  Ret.  H.  T.,  41  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
JKuHB,  Henbt  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kynsey,  William  R.,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Ktsui,  James  Wm.  Xobton,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Hong  Kong, 


tLAGDEN,GoDFBBTYEATMAN,C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Maseru,  Basutoland, 
South  Africa. 
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1885  Laino,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  Blaokwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony^ 

1889  Lavb,  Tohpson,  Liverpool  Street^  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1895  lAuiNOTON    H.E.   BiQHT  Hon.  Lobi>,  K.C.M.Q-.,   Government  Houeet^ 

Brisbane^  Queensland. 

1880  Lahfbbt,  SvboboN'Majob  J.  J.,  F.B.0.S.,  Army  Medical  Staff. 

1880  Landalb,  At.bxandbb,  Melbourne  Club^  Australia. 

1885  Lakdajlb,  Robbbt  H.,  DeniHguinf  New  South  Wales. 
1884  t^^^t  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne^  Australia, 

1894  LangdalB;  Captain  Frbdebick  Lbnox,  IVakaya,  Fiji, 

1888  Lanodon,  Fenkt  J.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1882  Langb,  Hon.  Mb.  Jcstic^.  H.,  Ki7nberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  t^^^^'^'B^^^f  J>  W<  3'f  Preioriaf  Transvaal. 

1895  Lanoton,  Hon.  Edwabd,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894  fLANOTBEB,  Chablbs  Wm.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Auitratia. 

1878  t^n^ACKjIIoN.  ■William  J.  M.,  CM,Gr.,TkeCamp,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1895  Law,  Charlhs  F.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

1889  ILawlby,  Alfbbd  L.,  Beira,  East  Africa. 

1880  Lawbenck,  Jausb,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  KimherUy^  Capi  Colony. 

1886  Latton,  Benstshb,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livingston,  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 

1892  t^EA,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1883  liEACocK,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

1896  Lbake,  Gboboe,  M.L.A.,  Barriater-at-Law,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1889  fLEscH,    H.   W,    Chambbb,    LI^.D.,    State    Treasurer,    Perak,    Straits 

Settlements. 

1883  fLEBCH,  John  Boubke  Masset,  Kinta,  Peral-,  Straits  Settlements. 

1895  Lefetbk,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Vancouver,  Bi-Uish  ColumUa. 

1880  Leoge,  Lieut.-Colonel W.  Vincent,  B.A.,  Cullenswood  House, St.  Marys, 
Taimania. 

1894  Lb  Hunts,  Hon.  Gbohoe  Buthven,  M.E.C.,  Colonial  Secretiry,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados, 

1877  Lbmbebo,  p.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  -^  Mbsubieb,  Cecil  J.  B.,  Matara,  Ceylon. 

1880  Lb  MiiBE,  Hippoltte,  Jun.,  Boss  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 

1896  Lbonakd,  Chablbs,  iTbAannesAur^t  Transvaal. 

1890  Lbonabd,  James  W.,  Q.C.,  7%e  Sand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  Lbonabd,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

1886  Lbppbr,  Charles  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal, 

1889  fLBSLiE,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889  Lbuchabs,  John  W.,  MX. A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1891  fLETET,  James  A.,  Mdhourne  Club,  Australia. 

1882  Levy,  Arthur,  Mandeiille,  Jamaica. 

1883  Lewis,  Allan  Wrlleslet,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

1893  Lewis,  Jacob  Wm.,  Lumlcy  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1881  Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne^  Australia. 

1S80  tLswis,  Nbil  Elliott,  M.H.A.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

1891  Lewis,  Robkbt  E.,  4U  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia* 

1880  Lewis,  Hon.  Sib  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1884  tLswis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1889  fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  Johannesburg,  Thansvaal. 
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TMTOf 

Sleotlan. 
1889 


tLiDOLi.    FuDKUc    C,  Messrs.  LidMe   ^  Fletcher,  P.O.  Box    127, 
Jokamnesburff^  TVanstfoal, 

LxDDi^  Horace  S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 

LfsBXAifK,  Hbnbt  B.,  Wynyard  Square^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

XdwaatAsnr,  Pbop.  Jakbs  A.,  Diooesan  College,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

loLLMTt  £.  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

LurcOLH.  Gabkixl,  Civil  Service.  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

LnfiM4T,  Datid,  F.R  G.S.,  Coolyardie,  Western  Australia. 

LixDSAT,  HsintY  LiLL,  ffarri&mithf  Orange  Free  State. 

LiNDAAY,  JoHM  H.,  Royal  Sttrvey  Bepoif  Bangkok,  Siam. 

LissKBB,  HoK.  IsiDOB,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

flimciE,  Evil  H.,  Kttuberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Little,  Robert  McEwbn,  West  Coast,  British  North  Borneo. 

tLiTEBSiDGB,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Profesitor  of   Chemistry,   2'ht 
University,  Sydney,  New  South  WaUs. 

LLBWBLTir,  His  Honour  Robrrt  B.,  C.M.G.,  Adminiairafor,  Bathurst, 
Gamlia. 

IajoyDj  Charles  Wm.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Llotd,  G.  Hamilton. 

Lloyd,  Lavcblot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney f  New  South  Wales, 

Locks,  John,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

LOFTiB,  RowLET  C,  J.P.,  GoTetDmeDt  Resident,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 

LooAM,  James  D.,  H.L.A.,  Matjesfontein,  Cape  Colony. 

Long,  Edvabd  M,,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

LoKODBX,  "W.  n.,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

LoHGLET.  Hon.  J.  Wilbebfobce,  Q.C.,  M.E.C,  M.P.P.,  Hah/ax,  Nooa 
Scotia. 
1883  ;  Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tLouBSBR,  Hatthbw  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Love,  J.  R.,  99  Bathurst  Street,  Sydney,  New  Suttth  Wales. 

LoTRDAT,  Richard  Kblsey.  M.V.R.,  F,R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

LoTBLL,  Edward  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 
Africa. 

LoVELL,  How.    Frakcis   H.,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,    M.R.C.S.E.,   Sargaon- 
General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

tLovBLT,  LxEDT.-CoLONEL  Jahbs  Chai>man,  Adelaide,  South  Auetrulia. 

fLoTBLT,  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

Lotemorr,  Harby  C,  Johanneshurg,  Transvaaf. 

Low,  Hrmry  J. 
1895  ,  LowLRj),  John   I.,  caic  of   Jiauk  of  Amtralasia,  Coohjanlir,    WcKtern 

Australia. 
1886     tLuABD,  Hox.  Edward  Cuavmct,M.C.F.,  Plantation  La  Bonne  WUntion, 

British  Guiana. 
1895     fLucAS,  Alexander  B.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
1890     LvCAS,  A.  R.  B.,  Adelaide^  South  Australia. 
1894     LucAB,  Rev.  D.  V.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
I89f  '  fLuCAS,  Philip  DE  N.,  JTrK^ffrstZor/?,  Transvaal. 

1888  LvMB|  Hon.  Mb.  Justicr  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1886  '  LvMGAlB,  Gborob,  Storckeuper  Goncral,  P:>rt  Lonif,  Mauritius, 

1889  I  tLvMSDEK,  Davip,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 


1896 
1896 

1889 
1888 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1892 
1887 
1886 
1896 
1879 
I 

1892 

1893 
1884 
1894 
1883 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1893 
1896 


1889 
1888 
1884 
1691 

1878 

1888 
1896 
189C 
1893 
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1886     ILthan,  Hknbt  n.,  74  McTavisH  Street,  Montreal^  Canada, 

1880     Ltnch,  Edwabd  B.,  Spaniih  Town,  Jamaica. 

1883     Ltohs,  Cuablks,  Impfrkil  Chain&er^j  Adelatdf,  South  Australia, 

1893     Ltoms,  Habby  S.jJohajinetihurfff  Tranavaal, 

1895      I^^^t  G'OI>*'BBT,  Johannesburg,  Trdmtraai, 

1883     Ltttblton,  Ths  llos.  astd  Ret.  Albbbt  Victob,  M.A.,  St,  Avffusiim^$, 
Kimherlei/f  Cape  Colony^ 


]g3S     Maasdobp,  Hon.  Hb.  Justtcb  C.  G.,  Cap«  Tbvn,  Ctip«  Col<my, 
Iggy     Mabkn,  a.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge^  Heidelberfff  Tra»6tiixal. 
1889     Macandbbw,  Isaac  F-i  jruiAn^r  Mo^ai^,  Hapier  Xew  Zealand. 

1888  Macabtkub,  Abthub  H.^  B7  Mackay  Strcft^  Sydney,  >'«p  5i7«/A  Wales, 
1891      Macahthub,  DujrcAjr,  J^.O.  Boz  493,  Winnipefj,  Canaik. 

1889  Macaethdb,  E.  J.  Bayly,  caw  of  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney t  Sydney, 
^'cm  Souih  Wales. 

1893  MacabthYjThos.  0.,PAa;n(j2?r«Mfy,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1891     Macaulat,  Hehbeht  ^SoMiA  C&i',  ixi;^«,  JTe*^  Africa. 

HacBbidb,  HoiT.  RoBRttT  K.,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  MJnstC.E.,  Director  of 
Public  Works,  CoitffnhCf  Ceylon. 

1887  Macdonald,  Bbapcmamp  K.,  GeraldinSf  Cauterluryj  A'ev  Zealand. 

1883  Macdonald,  C.  Falconab  J.,  Wantahadgerif,  Wagga   Wagga,2Cew  South 
Wales. 

1885     Macdonald,   Claudk  A.,     Waniahadgtry,    Wagga    Wagga,   New    South 
Wales, 

1894  Ma'-Donald,  H.E.  Sib  ClauhrM.,  K.C.M.G.,  Peking,  China. 

1891  Macdonald,  Dukcan,  P.O.  Box  21t9,  Johannesburg,  7\'attsvaal. 

1892  MacDonald,  Ebbkezke,  Kamilaroi,  Darling  Point,   Sydney,  Niw  South 

Wales. 
1896     Macdonalp,  Gboru£»  Director  of  Education,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1896     Macdonald,  Rkt.   J.  Middleton,   H.M.  Bengal    Chaplain,    Nowgong, 

Central  India. 
1885     Macdonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 
1882      MacdOt-iuail,  Jamk^,  Melhourjie,  Australia. 
1891      tJlACDowALi,,  Day  lk»ui,  yX.V. Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada. 

1889  AlAcE'SfKNj  HwH-  ALEStASi^Kk  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 

1884  t^I**^*'**^^*^*'  J**"^'  Newlands,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
t&UcrASi.iTSE,  James  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Macfablane,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macfablane,  Robebt,  Member  of  the  Volksraad,  Harrismith,   Orang$ 

Free  State. 
MacFablanb,  Rodebick,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

1890  Macfeb,  K.  N.,  45  St.  Sacrafnent  Street,  Montreal,  Cattadn. 
1881      Macolashan,  Hon.  John',  AodiLgivaenemI,  Kirtgsttcwj  Jam<tiea. 

1885  Macqlashan,  Neil,  J.P.,€are  of  Chartered  Company,  UmtaU,  Afanica, 
MashDimfaiid. 

MAcGaiixiuit,  His  HoNOCTB  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Gooemment  House, 

Port  Mortshy,  British  New  Guinea. 
yUcGu^OB,  ^^^'tLLiAM,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia* 
ttACHATTiE,  Thomas  Alfiandfb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bathurst,  New  Scuth  Walet. 


1889 
1888 
1881 

1886 
1890 
1881 
1885 
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1891 

1B96 

1895 

1803 
1991 
1890 
1887 

188i 
18tM 
1892 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1894 
1883 
1881 
1880 
1888 

1880 
1886 
1888 
1895 
1882 
1880 
1879 
1890 
1803 
1896 
1882 

1880 
1887 
1893 
1896 
1880 
1S88 
1887 
1896 
1888 
1888 

1881 
1889 

1891 

1894 
1801 


Maciktoab,  Jauzs,  r/(}  Bamk  t^  Keu!  South  U'c^^j*,  TbmiMiiHil^i 

Mackat.  MitJUSj  D.f  Hand-in-Band  Insurance  Co.,  CwtyfelW*,  Britkh 

Guiana. 
fM^ciUT.  A.    \y.t   h'ewiirpton  CaUvgt,  Stanmort,  Si/dney,  Sew  S&uth 

JVaUs. 
Hackat,  Georor,  Mareci^ontgin,  DougloB,  Cape  Colonff. 
AUckjlt,  Jamki,  Sirathna^f  Feifdintf,  Wetlingtnu,  Ano  ZtaUnd. 
fUACKAT,  JoHir  J^stfNBTU,  DuMffOfff  AVtc  South  IVatea. 
Mackelijib,  Hon.  CttAnua  K.,  M.L.C.,  H.B.,  131  Mae^narie  Stntt, 

8ydu€y^  New  SirtUh  Wale*. 
f UacKmnsib,  Kev.  Joirif,  flauJiet/,  Ca.p«  Cvtony. 
MATKKsnnK,  John  Rddir,  Rf.B.^  ('.M.,  Kind/erlf.^^  Cape  Colony, 
MACkK-vziK,  WiLUAM,  CuMtlereaffh,  DiA-oya,  Ctyltm. 
fMACitivNos,  W.  K.,  Maridii,  YaUvck^  liooreanf  Kw'foria,  AnUraliot 
f  MAcLfcERK,  DATin,  62  b^nnk  S^rtrt,  Oitawa,  Canada. 
fMAxxKur.  Nuiui&K,  M.l>.,  P.O.  JJ(*,r  68,  Joiannctbttn/f  TVanrMa/. 
MacLbod,  Mvrihx'H,  liriffhloTif  MeUtoume,  Jwtraiia. 
Macfhsbson,  Jobn,  SorrentOf  8an  DUfft  CS»..  Califomiaf  U.S.A, 
tMACFHMRAtir,  WiiMAM  IloHBiiT,  iVtuw  FilJa,  8i.  Andreio,  Jamaica, 
McAuAU,  Hon.  Alvx.,  M.L.C,  St.  John'M,  Antiijmt, 
McCalldk,  Hon.  Majoh  Hknhy   Kdwaao,   \{£..f    C.llf.G.,    Surre^or- 

General,  Singapore, 
McCarthy,  Jauu  A.,  Holicitor^Qentnil,  Accra,  Goid  Coast  Coionf/. 
f  McCAcriiBAS,  IVtbich  K.,  Mrihoumr,  Australia. 
tMcCAUoUKT,  Saxcbl,  Coonanff,  Urana,  AVw  South  IValc*. 
fMcCoNSKLL,  Jawrh,  Ardinort  Hall,  t'un/t,  Fiji, 

McCbab,  FAHQiniAK  I*.  0.,  JJank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  Nete  South  IVaia, 
McCtrx.u>CR,  Al8xand««,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
HcCtrtLOCB^  Hos.  \S'irLiAar,  M.L.C.,  3fW^ur»r,  Australia. 
McCuu^uoH,  Hon.  Wiixiav,  M.L.C.,  Auckland,  jVeu-  Zealand. 
McDtiVALU,  Dakxmt  U.f  Afflistaot  Treiwuru-,  Accra,  Gold  QfMt  Colony. 
HcDoHALD,  KfiNKsr  K..  Tr^atun/,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leons. 
McKACHABit,  MaijOOUC  D.f  Goathland,  Salaeiawi  Road,  Melbourne,  Aue- 

tratia. 
McFablakd,  BonRRT,  Barooga^  Deniligtdv,  Ifew  South  H'alet, 
McOavix,  E.  W.,  Eadt  Street,  Poona,  India. 
McOiBiKil*,  K.  D.,  Q.C.»  St.  Jameg$  Clnh,  Montreal,  Canada. 
tMcGonif,  Ahcbibaij),  Jrv..  181  St.  Jamie  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
McOowAV,  RoBKKT  J.,  GforffeUtVTH,  British  Guiana. 
UcGbath,  Qmonan,  Charlemoni,  Jamaica. 
tMcOftBooR,  Albxandbh,  J  J*.,  Rondehotch,  Cape  Colony. 
McGt-iHR,  Fei-H,  M.H.It.,  Mount  Royal,  HaUMra^  AVirr  Zaland. 
McHabdt,  Auxandbb,  Black  Brad^  yapier,  yrw  Zealand. 
McHabo,  Jaicu  a.,  Meeere.  Brooks,  McGlashan,  f  McBarg,  Flinders  Ixime^ 

Melhourne,  Australia. 
UcUwRAiTB,  HoK.  Sib  Troma*,  K.G.M.O.,  Briehane,  QueentUmd, 
tMcli-TTBAiTH,  Jouit.  Port  EUsoheth,  Cape  Colony. 
McIlwraith,  Jouie^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MclvoB,  James  Balfodb.  Ite  Aar,  Cape  Colmii/. 
MlKiu-ioak,  Juhk  B.,  P.O.  Boj-  125,  VUtorM,  British  CotusnAlm, 

U    M 
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HcKofKON,  Kbil  B.,  F.R. ;  Barrister-at-Law,  Berbtce,  BritUA  CfnioHa. 
UcIAben,  J.  (JoBDOK,  care  of  Bank  of  Australaaia,  Cootgarditj  Western 
Australia. 

1883  tUcLsAN,  Gbobob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand^ 

1878  tMcLsAN,  B.  JD.  BoraxAS,  MarackakdhOf  Napier^  New  Zealand  (Gont- 

Bponding  Secretary). 

1884  tMclAOD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  Briti^  Guiana. 

1894  fMcBfiLLAN,  Fbedbrick  D.f  P.O.  Box  I6il,  JohanneAurgt  Traauvaal. 
1892     McNAuaHTON,  Colih  B.,  Forest  Department^  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  McKeliak,  JohnF.,  P.O.  Box  2162,  Johannesburg,  Tranevcuil. 

1888  McNess,  Jambs  £.,  Natal  Government  Railwaysj  Johanned>urgf  TVasu- 

vaal. 

1892  fMAGEB,  Wm.  Keuc,  J. p.,  Queenetowny  Cape  Colony, 
1884     Maib,  Gbobqb,  GroongaX,  near  Hay,  New  South  Walea, 
1890     Major,  CRAXtLSS,  Barrister-atr-Law,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

1896  Malah,  Cohuakdbb  C.  F.  dr  M.,  B,N.,  Merindol,  Kearsney,  Natal, 
1895     tMALCOLM,  GsoBOB  W.,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louie,  iiauriiiue, 

1894  Hai,colh,  Jaxbs,  Exchange  Comer,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydnof,  New  South 

Walet, 
1880     Malcolu,  Hon.  0.  J).,  Q.C.,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1895  fMAK,  Hon.  Colonel  Albx&ndbb,  M.E.C,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1890     Manchsb,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales, 
1882     Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1893  Mantell,  David  G.,  Cohtnbo,  Ceylon. 

1894  fMAFLBTON,  Gbobos  H.,  M.B.,  CM.,  St.  Kitts, 
1890     tMARAis,  Christian  L.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1890     IMabais,  Johannbs  H.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
1803     Mabais,  Fbteb  H.,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1887     tMABKS,  Albiandbb,  J.P.,  ConBul  for  Japan,  Metboume,  AustmUa, 

1894     IMabbs,  Ksbbbbt  T.,  P.O.  Box  1941,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1894     Mabbs,  Fbbct  J.,  B.A,,  80  Victoria  Street,  Darlinghurst,   Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1886     t^^°™^^^  ^^'^^'^  'WiiTBB,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Austr^iet. 

1896  Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  Oriental  Estates  Co,,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1889  tMABSHALL,  Ebnbt  B.,  Heidelberg,  Dransvaal. 

1896     fMABSHALL,  Captain  Bobbbt   S.,   Eve    Learg    Barraekst    Georgetown^ 

British  Guiana. 
1884     Marshkan,  John,  Avonside,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
1886     Mabsland,  LuEB  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
1886     Martin,  Bblos  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
1 892     Martin,  Colonel  Sir  Bichard  £,  R.,  K.OM,G.,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland. 

1880  Martin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1896     fMARZETTi,  C.  J.,  Rowley,  BogawantalauMit  Ceylon. 

1879  Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1889  tMATCHAH,  John  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Chlony. 

1890  tMATHiEsoN,  John,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Melbourne,  Austrtdia. 

1891  Matters,  Charles  Henry,  333  CoVins  Street,  Melbourne,  Ausiralieu 
1890     Matterson,  Charles  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1881  +Matthews,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Ross  ^  Page,   Johanme^mry^ 

Transvaal, 
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f  Mavitd,  Edwabd  A.|  SalUhuryy  Maahonaland, 
MkumMLL,  Ho&ATio  E,,  M.B.,  4  Duke  Street,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 
Mauricb,  M.  Sidkkt,  Colonial  Secretariat^  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hxinucs,  RicHA&D  Thxlwall,  Fourth  Creel;  Moffilf,  Adelaide,  South 

Auttraiia. 
fHATBOGOSDATo,  Tbkodobe  E.,  JLocol  Commandant  of  Police^  Papho, 

Cyprnt  {CorrespoDding  Secretary). 
tHAZVSLL,  Fakdbbic  M.,  Barriflter-at-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
MjjnnaXiHoK.  Jo8]CPHBnrNSB,M.A.,B.C.L.,  Chief  Magi  itrate,  Gambia, 

West  Africa. 
SfAXWKLL,  Hajor  TnouAB,  JJ?.|  Resident  Magistrate,  Lower  Umfolcsi, 

Zululand. 
Maxwsll,  Wiobah  M.,  P.O.  Box  689,  Johannesburg,  Tratifvaal. 
MAxnLL,    H.E.    Sir  Williax  Edward,  K.C.M.G.,  Govemtnnit  House, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Cofony. 
Mat,  CoBirxLius,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Haydok,  John  Q.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Katal, 
HATKsai  JosxpH  Brioos,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guiana, 
jMatnard,  Captaik  J.  G.,  The  Cluh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Mrai>,  Fbedkrick.  ^a^A  African  Breweries,  Lim.,  M(trit::burg,  Katal. 
Mrjrii,  Jaxu  Edtard,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Mrsk,  William  J.,  Victoria,  Auitrolia. 
fMsaoiirsoK,  Wbarrah,  Carolina,  Watawala,  Ceylon. 
tMRLHADO,  William  (H.B.M.  Conaul),  'truxiUo,  Spaninh  Iftrndnras. 
Hrltxll,  ^kuvvl.  Surveyor- GeneraVs  Office^  Cape  Town,  Cafe  Colony, 
jMbltill,  E.  H.  v.,    Land   Surveyor,   P.O.   Box   719,  Johannesburg, 

T^nsvaal. 
HJELTiLLS,  HoK.  Geobor,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretar}',  St.  Jvhn\  Antigua, 
Mbkdklssohv,  Isidor,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HnronjMOHK,  Siditbt,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
MRirms.  Jamka  0.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BIkrcsr,  John,  Gordon  Mining  Company,  Kim/>frley,  Capi  Cniony. 
fHlRKDiTH,  Thr  Vrn.  ARcnDRACex  TuuMAM,  Singajwre. 
tHBRRDtTB-KAYC,  Clabrmcs  Kay,  Mctringen,  Timaru,  Kfw  Zealand. 
HsREwrrRER,  Edward  Marsh,  Inspector  of  l*n.«ons.  Singapore,  Strait 

Settlements. 
HBRtTALE,  Gbobqb  M.,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  4-  Co.,  Sydnru,  Kew  South 

Wales. 
Hbbrxxax,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town^  Cape  Colony. 
MBflOB,  Allan  E.,  Attomey-at-Law,  3  Croat  Street,  Gecrgetov-n,  Ttriiish 

Omana. 
Umbxrtt,  Alfrbt,  M.A.,  Rector,  Royal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Urston,  JosBFB,  C.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Hbudrll,  William,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  AuMratia. 
HiCHARLis,  GcOTATB  E.,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transrnaf. 
f  UiCHAU,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HiCHBLL,  Roland  L.  N.,  District  Commts^ionor,  lAmassU,  Cyprus. 
UlCHU,  Alrxakder,  c/o  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Shanghai.  China. 
HiCHiB,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Xew  Zealand,  Dunedin.  \nr  '/.'nhmd. 
MmDLRBKOOK,  JoHN  K  ,  Premier  Studio,  KimUrhy,  Cujk  Culony. 
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1891     KiDDLirroK,  Jambs  GowiNOf  M.D.,  8  Hue  des  Capueinet,  Parity 

1882  MiDDLKTON,  Hon.  Mb.  JtranCB  John  Faqb,  Lamaca,  Cyprus. 
1891      MiDDLBTON,  'WuxiAM,  CHurck  Street,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

1883  MiDDLETON,  WiLLUH  Hbhbt,  DurbaHf  Natal. 

1893  Mii.ES,  Alfred  H.,  Messrs.  Murray f  Boberis  ^  Co.,    WeUingtom,  New 

Zealand. 
1889     tMiLBS,  Charles  George,  Port  EUsabeih^  Cape  Colony. 

1895  Miles,  E.  B.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1891     MiLBT,  Wm.  Kildabb,  L.B.C.F.  (Surgeon  iSnpermtendenty  Indian  Emi- 
gration Service). 
1891      MiLFOHD,  Ebnbst  A.J  Cairns,  Queensland. 

1894  MiLLAB,  C.  Gibson,  60  Market  Street,  Melbovme,  Australia. 

1896  HiLLEU,   Allibtbb    M.,     Goldfields    of   MataheUland    Ltd.,   Buhtwayo^ 

Mataheleland. 
1894     MiLLBB,  Willum  Akkbman,  C.E.,  JViWic  Works  Department,  Jamaica. 
1896     Mills,  Edwabd  G.  K.,  WeMingUtn^  New  Zealand, 

1886  Mills,  Jahbs,  Dunedtn,  New  Zealand. 

1887  tMiLLSi  Thoxas,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1891  MiLNB,  William,  Byethome,  Mount  Lofty,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1889  fMiLTON,  Arthub  C,  Port  Elixabethf  Cape  Colony. 

1887  MiNCHiN,  Edwabd  C,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1886  Mitchell,  Chablbs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1878  Mitchell,  H.E.  Libttt.-Colonbl  Sib  Chablbs  B.  H.,  G.C.M.G.,  Goven^ 

ment  House,  Singapore, 

1885  Mitchell,  Jahbs  G.,  Eiham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 

1886  Mitfobd,  Hon.  C.  Burnbt,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1891  Mizzi,  M.  A.  M.,  Valletta,  Malta. 
1883     tMooo,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1885  MoiB,  KoBEBT  N.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cdom^, 

1886  MoiB,  Thomas  W.  Qc.,  Johannesburg,  Transvcuxl. 

1 892  Moleswobtu,  Robbbt  A.,  Mittagong,  St.  Kilda,  Melboume^  Australia  ;  and 

Melbourne  Club. 

1879  MoLOKET,  H.E,  Sib  C.  Alpbbd,  E.CJIA.G.,  Government  House,  Belire, 

British  Honduras. 
1889     tMoLTNEUx,  Hbbbebt,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1894      MoNiEB-WiLLiAMs,  Cybil,  F.,  B.A.,  Registrar  of  the  GourtB,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
1894     Moon,  James,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
1889     f-MooBB,  Albert,  New  River  Club,  Red  Bouse,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 

Colony. 
1889     MooRB.  Fbbdbricx  Hbkbt,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  Kern 

South  Wales. 
1886     f  MooBB,  Jambs,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
1883     tMooBB,  Thk  Rbt.  Obadiab,  Frincipal,  Church  Missionary  Grammaz 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1878     tMooRB.  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
1891      MooRR,  York  T.  G.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical   Officer, 

Stimy  Hill,  Jamaica. 
1886      MoBANT,  Captain  Abdy  L.,  Government  House,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1896     MoBKHEAD,  Hon.  Botd  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
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1896     MoBsr,  Edituxo,  care  of  Under  Colonial  Secretary,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1890     HoBOAir,  Hskbt  Foscxje,  CroydoUt  Queensland, 

1876  'HoBOAK,  Hbkbt  3.,  Ottauja,  Canada. 

1881     HomBnr,  Thoxas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1892  HoBBis,  Jonn,  Berwick,  Fidlarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1889  iMoRKis,  SirDitKy  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888     MoaaisoN,  Ai  tsxAMtun,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elirabeth,  Cape  Ctlcny. 
1881     fMoRRTwir,  Jahks,  JJ*.,     Water   Hall,    Guildford,   Western  Australia 
(Con^pwpomiing  Secretary). 

1893  MoBT,  EowAftu  MoHTAOUB,  c/o  Messrs.  Gotdebrough^  Mort  ^  Co.,  Sydtiet/, 

Kew  South  Wales. 

1877  Mort,  Laidut,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  Ntw  South  Wales. 

1890  fMoBTOH,  JA1IB9,  P.O.  Bow  148,  J^ihammhuri],  IVansiaat. 

1881  HosKUT,  Hon.  G.  H.  Hablxt,  Treasurer,  Lagos,   West  Africa  (Corre- 

spondirig  Secretary'). 

1886  tMosMAHp  Hon.  HroM^  MX.C,  J.P.,  Charters  Tovxrs,  Queensland. 

1896  Mos»,  E.  J.,  Fooehov^f  China. 

1886  tHoiri^PKH  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1896  MocLS»ALK,  WiLUA&c  E.,  /iufffji  4'  (kfitn  SUmti  Ship  Co.,  Singapore. 

1896  MowAT,  Hon.  Sib  Ooteh,  K.aM.G.,  M  J\»  T<yronto,  Canada. 

1888  tMoTSKTp  Huf  BT  L.,  Aa»istikut  Qorprotnent  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon. 

1891  Mdkock,  n.  G.  E.,  J.P.,  Mediadif,  Ad^iai^if,  South  Australia. 

1880     MuKLLBB,  BkHo^  SfB  FaHDiuAifD  Voif,  E.C.M.O.,  F.B.S.,  Government 

Sotanist,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1876     HuooBBiDOB,  Abtbus  L.,  Las  Borquetast  Sauce  Corto,  Buenos  AyreSt 

Siiuih  America, 
1883     MrtLiNs,  fiEOteoa  Lanb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Murong,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1888     MuLLiHs,  JoHK  FttANcis  Lanb,  M.A.,  97  Macl,eay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

Soitth  Wale9. 
1886     fMuirBO,  Hon.  Jahbs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1880     fMcKBO,  JoHH,  J.P.,  AfaiJfV  flvhi,  Melhoumf,  Australia. 

1894  MuBiJi^cii,  JouN  A.f  Attornej*at-LAw,  Gt{trffeNru'7if  British  Guiana. 
1880     MuBPBT,  ALKXAKi]fejt  D.,  Melboums,  Australia. 

1886  MuBPHT,  William,  M.B.,  P.O.Box  HAG,  Johannfuburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  MuBBAT,  Chabj^ks  F  K,  M.D.,  Cluremi^itt,  Cape  Cttlony. 

1888  HuRBAT,  Him,  I>ATin,  MXX.,  Adelaide^  &mth  AusiraUa. 

1888  fUirRRAT,  aiEOBGB  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  AustroJia. 

1894  JMuBRAT,  Captaik  R.  Gramt,  R.N.R. 

1888  MtntBAT,  BicBABD  WiLUAv,  Cape  Thum,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  BIvBBAT,  William  Abcdiiiald,  Mangiriri,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1882  fMpHaAT-ATHSLKT,  HuoB  pMcr,  J. p.,  Chri^trhvr^rh,  New  Zealand, 

1892  MuBKAT-PstORf  TufriCAS  db  Hontmohsnci,  A/aroo*i,  Logan  River,  Ipswich, 

Queensland. 

1887  MusoBATS,  Box.  Anthokt,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 

1893  MusGBATB,  Edward,  St'smnagh,  Duncans,  British  Columbia. 
1896     Mtbbs,  Bbbtib  Cbcii.,  JJurftan,  Natal. 

1886      HtBBS,  Hbbhah,  Johannf.ghurg^  Trangvaal. 

1893     Mtbbs,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  IBO,  Johanneshurij,  TranstxtaL 

1891     Mtbuio,  T.  Hswrrr,  J.P.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
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1892     fNANTOK,  AcousTTTS  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg j  (ktnada. 

1886  Nash,  Frederic  W.»  Oriental  Eetatee  Company,  Port  Loui$,  Mauritius. 

1883  Nash,    Wuxiah  Gilbs,  Minas  de  Bio   Tinto,  Prooincia   de    Suelva, 

Spain, 

1885  Nathax,  Alexander  McDo'WBix,  TVevennion  Lodge,  St.  JndreWf  Jamaica. 
1895      Nathan,  Emilb,  P,0.  Sox  196,  Johannesburg,  TyaTisvaal. 

1889      INathan,  Georob  I.,  P,0.  Box  221,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  fNATHAN,  Joseph  E.,  Wellington,  Hew  Zealand. 

1891  Naudi,  Hon.  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.C.G.,  Valletta,  Malta. 

1886  fNEAME,  Arthur,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  Toumsville,  Qtisen$land, 

1885  Nebthliko,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C,  Stellenboeeh,  Cape  Colony, 
1895     Neous,  F.  H.  D.,  Auditor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1884  Neil,  Pbrcbval  Clay,  Duncdin,  New  Zealand. 

1880     Nesbitt,  Major  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  Neumann,  Josrph  0.,   care  of  Messrs.    GanUnara  ^  Leeder^    TumacOt 

Sepublic  of  Colombia,  via  New  York, 

1888  Nbvill,  The  Right  Ret.  S.  T.,  B.D.,  Ijord  Bishop  of  Banedin,  DunediUt 

New  Zealand. 

1892  Neville,  George  3.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1896  Neville,  Hon.  George  W.,  M.L.C,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1889  tNswBERRT,  Charles,  Prynnsburg,  Orange  Free  Stale. 

1893  Nbwdioate,  Wm.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1883  fNswLAND,  Harht  Osuan,  Sir,gapore, 

1889     fNBWLAND,  Simpson,  BumsidCj  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 

1884  Newman,  Hbnrt  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Walee, 

1886  fNBWMAN,  Waltrr  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1888  t Newman-Wilson,  J.  B.,  Sdbome  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street,  Britheme^ 

Queensland, 
1896     Newnham,  Frederic  J.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1893     NicnoL,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimbetley, 

Cape  Colony. 
1882     fNiCHOLS,  Arthur,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbowne,  AuHrmlia, 
1896      Nichols,  Arthur,  Port  Said,  Egypt, 

1886     fNicHOLSON,  W.  Gresham,  Hanford,  Julare  Co.,  California,  U.S,A, 
1891     NicoLL,  Augustus,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1896     NicoLL,  John  L.,  Kota-Kota,  South  Nyasa,  vid  Chinde,  East  4/Weo. 
1891     NicoLL,  William,  H.A.,   IAjJB.,  Stipesdiaiy   Magistrate,   Georgetownt 

British  Guiana. 
1893     NiGHTiNOALE,  Perct  Athelstan,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 

1889  fNiND,  Charles  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1893     KiSDET,  Robert,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
1879     NiTCH,  George  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal. 

1888  NoAD,  Welleslbt  J.,  Government  Railways,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

1879     Noble,  John,  C.M.G.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Asaemblj,  Cape  Tbum,  Oapi 
Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary), 

1889  f  Noble,  John,  J.P.,  Skellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  SoulA  Walee, 
1873     -fNoBDHEiMEB,  Samuel,  ToTonto,  Canada. 

1889     Norrie,  William,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Johannesburg,  Drantvaal, 
1886     fNoRRis,  Major  R.  J.,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Regiment,  Barbados, 
1879     Norton,  Edwin,  J.P,,  Grenada, 
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NoTT,  BAin>OLPH,  Tht  Mouni,  Sowral,  Ntto  South  Walet, 
fNouBiK,  Hkm&t,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
tNoTC%  Etbblbbbt  W.,  HeitUlberff,  TVansvaaL 
fNoTCB,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

Norn,  Edwabd,  26  Market  Street^  Sydney,  New  South  Waiet, 
NvNDT,  Edwabd,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
NuTTAix,  Tbb  Most  Kbt.  Emos,  I).I).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jftmiiicft,  Kingttont 
Jamaica, 


Oakhshott,  Waltbb  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenhurg,  Transvaal, 
O'BBixir,  HsirsT  Authub,  Penangj  Straits  Settlements, 
tO'BEiKK,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
O'CoHMOB,  OwBH  LmHOSTONB,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  Curfpipe,  Mauriiius, 
CCoicNOB,  HoH.  BxcHARD  E.,  MX.C.,  Wentworth  Courts  Elitabeih  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
O'CoKOB,  Javxs  £.,  C.I.E.,  Assistant    Secretary  to  the    (roremment, 

Calcutta, 
OwncuUf  WiLUAV,  Tborakf  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OoiLTiB,  Rbt.  Canok  Obobob,  Rondeboschj  Cape  Colony. 
OoiLTiB,  WiLU AM  F.,  llpamm,  Maiheson  {via  Glen  Junes),  New  South  Wales. 
OoLBf  Obobqb  KBTKOUMy  AHV  of  Post  Office,  CampbeiUown,  Otago,  New 

Zealand. 
fOHLSsoN,  AxsBiBS,  10  Adderlcy  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Oldham,  Jokk,  51  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Olitbb,  Hon.  Riceabd,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Olitbb,  Robbrt  U.,  2sis  Downs,  Isit/ord,  Queensland. 
OuAXT,  Alfrbd  Q.,  Zeehan,  Tasmania. 
Oboox,  B.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Obxmbt,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Obmond,  Gbobob  C,  Ni^ner,  New  Zealand. 
Obmsbt,  Thb  Rt.  Ret.  G.  Albbbt,  B.I).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Honduras,  BeHee, 

British  Honduras. 
O'RoBXB,  Sib  G.  Maubice,  M.H.R.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fORFBK,  JosBpH  MiULBBO,  M.L.A.,  Bofkly  East,  Cape  Color.i'. 
Obb  William,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  WaUs. 
Obrbtt,  John,  Ha^fwaytrte  Post  Office,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica 
OsBORif,  Sib  Mblmoth,  K.C.M.G.,  care  tfPost  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Osbobnb,  Fbsdxbicb  G.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
OsBOBHB,  Gbobob,  Foslow,  vid  Bungendorc,  New  &>uth  Wales  ;  and  Union 

aub,  Sydney. 
OsBOBHB,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  OsBOBNB,  James,  Elslemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
OsBOBMB,  F.  Hill,  J.P.,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales, 
f  O'Shanasst,  Hatthb^',  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Oswald,  Hxbm  R,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
OrrBBSON,  Alfbbd  S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Oughton,  T.  Bancbovt,  Barrister-at-Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
OwKN,  I/t.-Oolonbl  Pbbct,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales, 
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Faqb,  Abthur  E.,  P.O.  Box  523,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tPAiNT,  Hbhst  Nichoias,  J.P.,  Port  Hawkesburi/f  Cape  Breton,  Canada, 
Faiachb,  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  M.L.C.,  Advocate,  Mandevillfif  JaTnaiea, 
pALFBHT,  WuxiAx,  Potche/stroom,  TVansvaal, 
FAUCBBf  Ernest  G-.,  Inglewood^  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 
P^LHBB,  Hbbbkbt,  P.O.  Box  14,  Johannesbnr^j  Transvaal. 
Palukb,  Josbph,  Christchurch  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Papbnfus,  Hbbbebt  B.,  J.P.,  Band  Club,  Johanne^mrg,  Transvaal. 
Pabfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  clo  Bank  cf  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  SouiA  Wales. 
f  Pabikh,  Jbthalal  M.,  Ahmadabad,  Bombay  Presidency,  India. 
Fabksb,  Thr  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
fPABKBB,  Fbed.  Habdthan,  K.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  District  Judge,  Famagusia, 

Cyprus. 
F4BKBB,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  2666,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPABKEB,  Hon.  Stephkn  Hbnby,  Q.C,  M.L.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia 
Farbbb,  Stbphkn  Stanley,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Pabkbs,  J.  C.  Ernest,  Aborigines  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  hwne. 
fPABSONs,  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station  {yid  Booligal),  New  South  Wales. 
Parsons,  Harold  G.,  Barrlster-at-Lav,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
Part,  Captain  Jambs  Henkt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Pattbbson,  D.  W.  Hartbt,  Inverleith,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda,  MeU 

bourne,  Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club, 
Pattbbson,  Robbbt  C,  C.E.,  Heathfield,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Favlino,  Gbobqk,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

PArLCSZ,  RxcHABD,  F.C.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fPAWSBT,  Altbbd,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Patn,  John  Wm.,  M.I1.A.,  Pinetown,  Natal, 

fPATN,  Philip  Francis,  FJl.a.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Maritgburg,  Natal. 

tPATNE,  Frbdeeick  Vf.,  JuN.,  BarrlBter-Bt-Law,  Maritime,  South  Yarra, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

tPATNB,  John  A..  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Peacock  Hon.  John  M.,  M.L.C.,  Addiscombe,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

tFBAOocK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  MX.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

fPEACocxB,  A.W.H.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony;  and  Johannesburg,  7V«m- 
vaal. 

fpBABCB,  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Pbarsb,  Wm.  Silas,  H.L.A.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

Pearson,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  CommissioDer  for  Crown  Lands,  P.  0.  Box  833, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Fbbl,  Edhttnd  Tatbs,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

FsiBSuN,  Josefu  Waldie,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Pbmbbrton,  Hon.  Sholto  B.,  M.E.C.,  Barrister*at-Lav,  Vaneourt  Souse, 
Dominica,  West  Indies, 

Fbnpold,  William  C,  Pretoria  Club,  TVansvaal. 

f  Pennefatber,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Barrister^t-Law,  Adelaide  Univeruty,  South 
Australia. 

Penny,  George  J.,  Ipoh,  Ptrak,  Straits  Settlements. 

fPsNTLANo,  Alrxandxe,  TULB.,  cors  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydmty, 
New  South  Wales. 

Fbbbobinb,  L.  K.,  District  Commissioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colonym 
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PBBXfl,  Thokas,  oare  of  M4s$rs.  MackU,  Du/im  #  Co.t  Port  Bligabakf  C^e 

CoUmy, 
PBRRiir,  Habbt  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Mdhoume,  Australia. 
Fibrin,  Rt.  Kkt.  W.  W.,  B.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombia,  Bi*hoptclot$, 

Vitioria,  British  Coiumhia. 
PiOJUNfi,  Gbobok  F.,  P.O.  Box  H22,  Jokannetburg,  Tramwtal, 
PssBXHS,  Gbobox  B.,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Frbssx,  Db  Bcbob  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Fbtzb,  WiLLiAK,  Glenloth  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia. 
PaTBBKiK,  Tboxas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados. 
PxTBBSOM,  Wiixux,  MelboumSt  Australia. 
fpBrrrr,  Robrbt,  Pirrt  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Fhabaztm,  Charlbs,  J.F.,  Lingwood,  Featherston,  Waitaraptt,  Wellington, 

Neu>  Zealand, 
Fkaraztm,  Hok.  Robert,  M.L.C.,  Boulcoit  Street,  Wellington,  NewZeaiandm 
Pbillxfpo,  Sir  Qeobob. 

FanxiPFS,  W.  Hbrbrrt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
PBnxiPS,  CoLBXAK,  7^  Knoilf  Featherston,  Wellington,  Kew  Zealand. 
Phillips,    Obobob    Bbaithwaitb,    Supennt«ndent    of   Police,    Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
Philui^  Hom.  Joseph  H.,  C.M.G.,  H.E.C.,  Belise,  Briiith  Honduras  {Cov" 

responding  Secretary). 
fPHiLUPS,  Lionbl,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transwial. 
Phillips,  W.  A.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
PiKRCK,  JoaM  M.,  Natal  Bank,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
PiBBis,  Paulus  Edward,  B.A.,  Sriwardhana^  Walanwa,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
PiaDOK,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Morland,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
Pioorr,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  Alic^ale,  Albany,  Cape  Colony. 
f  PiLB,  Hexrt  Axlbtkb,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados, 
Pufifocx,  Majob  a.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Pnnrocx,  Pbilip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
PiBiB,  Obobob,  Leopards  Vlei,  Richmond,  Cape  CUony. 
PrmztDBioH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
PimoHBLLi,  RicuABD,  P.O.  Box  648,  Johannesburg,  Trantmal, 
Playpobd,  Louis  L.,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  TVantvaal. 
Plbwicav,  Thomas,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Pluxmbb,  Gbobgb  T.,  La  VUla,  near  Castries,  St.  Lucia. 
Plvkmbb,  John  R,  Bdite,  British  Honduras. 
fPocoCK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Tbicn,  Cape  Colony, 
Poixox,  Morris,  Juk.,  Durban,  Natal. 
PooLB,  J.  G-.,  P.O.  Box  S94,  Johantiesburgf  Transvaal. 
PooLB,  Thohas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
PopB,  Charlbs    Erksst,  M.K.CJS.E.,  Mataiiele,  Griqualand  East,  Cape 

Colony. 
Pops,  Edwabd,  Gympie,  Queensland. 
f  PoBTiR,  Obobob  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Potts,  Mosbs  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
f  PowBLL,  Frakcis,  Pcnaug,  Straits  Settlements. 

PoWBLL,  Waltbb  C,  cjo  G.  Palfrey,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Otboume  Street,  South 
Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1880  PowBLL,  WiLFBiD,  ff^.M.  Consttl^  StetttHt  Germamy, 

1896  PowBB,  Habrt  Sh-ucespsabx,  Arden,  Cleveland  BiU,  Natal. 

1895  Pratt,  Adolphits,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1886  Pbkll,  Stswabt  "H./*  lona,**  Toorah^  Melbourne,  Austraiia. 

1872  PSESTOE,  HHNBr. 

1883  Pbzcb,  Charles  Ceschelbt,  C.E.,  Selize,  Britiah  ffondunu. 

1889  Price,  D.  E.,  Eyatpyiuj  Upper  Burma, 

1887  pRiBSTLBT,  A.,  Federal  Sank  of  Australia^  M^boume,  Australia, 

1888  tPBiNCB,  J.  Phbbott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1890  pRxyoLB,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaiea, 

1892  fpRiTCHARD,  Ai.EXA2n>SB  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
1895  Pritchard,  Atuol  C,  L.D.S.,  QrahaTnsiovm,  Cape  ColoHy, 

1893  Probtn,  Hox.  Lbslib,  Attorney- Oeneral,  8i.  Georye's,  Grenada. 

1894  Proct,  Wx.  Thomas,  M.B.,  CM.,  Colonial  Suryeon,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone. 

1892  Pbotis,  Johk,  Western  Mine,  Zeehan,  Tasmania, 

1889  t^^""^'  WiLUAx  Herbert. 
1894  pTKB,  ViNCEKT  A.,  Bank  of  Nem  Zealand,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand, 


QiTBHTBALi,  Th03cas,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberleyt  Cape  Colomy, 
QuiMTON,  Francis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 


fBAJBpAKsi,  MuDAiJTAR  TuDOR  B.  N.,  Colonibo,  C^Um, 
Bjx8toh»  Johk  T.,  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
BijcA-KlTHAH,  P.,  C.M.a.,  Solicitor' General,  Colombo,  Ceylcn, 
Rahsat,  Walter  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johanneahurg,  Transraal. 
Bamsbottou,  Alprbd  £.  W.,  L.R.O.S.I.,  L.RC.P.I.,  Fauresmith,  Orange 

Free  State. 
Rankik,  Prancts  Wm. 
Rakkib,  D.  N.,  St.  John^Sf  Antigua, 

Bapaport,  Istdobb,  P.O.  Box  2075,  Johannefburg,  Transvaal, 
RAPHAEL,  Hekrt  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  424,  Johannesburg,  TVawvooZ. 
Raphael,  Nathaniel,  Zeermt,  Transvaal. 
Rathbohb,  Edoar  p.,  Johanneihurg,  Transvaal, 
f  Raw,  0BOBOE  Hehrt,  Marittbury,  Natal. 
Rawliks,  Fbedbricx,  F.S.S.,  Bri^tane,  Queensland, 
■fRATMOND,  Thomas,  care  of  Post  Office,  Marits^urg,  Natal. 
Ratnbr,Hi8  Honour  Chief  Justice  T.  Cbosblbt,  Lagcs,  West  Jfriea^ 
Redmond,  Lbonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Tbwers,  Queenskmd. 
Redwood,  Charles  L.,  P.  0.  Box  600,  JohanneAurg,  Transvaal, 
Rbbd,  Samubl  Cartwrioet,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Serschel,  Cape  Colony. 
Rbbd,  Stdnet  H,  2S7  Cdlins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Rbslsr,  John  Wm.,  40  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
RsBTES,  His  Honour  Chief  JuffricB  Sir  Wm.  Conrad,    The  ^^/rie,  8t, 

Michaels,  Barbados. 
Reid,  Arthur  H.,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  746,  Johamesbury,  TVaw- 

'     vaal. 
Rbzd,  Edwabd  v.,  Messrs.  W.  Seid  #  Co.,  Socikampton,  QuemsUnd. 
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Rjim,  Irtikk  K.,  M J).,  CM.,  OoT«rnui«Dt  Slvdicul  Officer,  Btrbkt,  BritUh 
Gttiana, 

Hbid,  Jamju  Skitu,  A4elaidt,  South  Atutralim, 

Rsin,  John,  Eidrrsiiff  Oamaru,  Neu>  Zealand. 

KuD,  HoM.  RoHKitT,  MX.C.  26<i  LittU  Flini1er»  St.^  Mrlbomrw,  Auttralia, 

Rkid,  Kobbrt  Dtcb,  Jrmidaic,  Tooraky  MsHtourufi,  Aiutraiia, 

Rxn>,  W.  J.  0.,  Funchal,  Madeira, 

fRauruu,  Aottosr,  Port  Elisa^teth^  Cape  Colony^ 

Rkllt,  Hamiltok.  P.O.  B&x  2U9,  Jbhannubury,  Tfttn«vaai* 

RaWMxa,  Pbtesi  A.,  Burrister-iit-Lftw,  Quitfa,  Gold  Coast  Cclont/. 

BsKKKa,  W.,  M.D.,  ABsifiCant  ColoDial  Surg«oa,  FVeeiowm,  Sierra  Leon$, 

RBirwicK,  HoK.SiR  AsTBUB,  M.L.C..  M.D.,  Sydney,  Sew  South  WaUt. 

RstiBKN.  HsNBT  E.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

fRmnntBT,  Thkododb,  A.&I.Iiiiit.C.R,  M.LM.K.,(7oAaiinfM«ry,  TVantvaat, 

Rbtkoum,  K.  C,  National  Bank,  Krugendurp,  TrantvatU, 

RiTKOLD^,  Hknby,  Sew  Zealand. 

Rhixd,  W.  O.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christehunh,  Stiff  Zealand. 

Rhodbb,  a.  E.  O.,  BarriMtor-ftt-lAW,  Chrisfchmrch,  Sew  Zealand. 

Rhodm,  Riairr  Kok.  Chcil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm.  Cape  Colony. 

tRBOABS,  GioBOB  H.,  CUtremont^  Timantj  Sew  Zealand, 

RaoDM,  R.  Hb^tom,  Barrister-at-Lftw,  ChrtMtchurch,  Stw  Zealand, 

fRaoDBs,  RoDEKT  U.,  Bluecliffs,  TVmarw.  .V<ru>  Zealand, 

RuYfr-JoxiEs,  MoirTAQURf  CR,  Tasmafuan  Cluh^  Hohart,  Taemamin. 

lUcB,  LioirKL  K.,  7he  Rocks,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

Rich,  Abiuiuk,  P.O.  Bos  278.  Johannesbury,  Ttanswial. 

Rich,  Frjlvcis  Dtvb,  JJP.,  Woodstoeky  Okoroire,  Auckland,  Sew  Zealand, 

RicuABDs,  How.  Mb.  Jqvticb  Eowahd  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

RiCRARiKi,  T.  3.  Hattom,  AiifliflUuit  ColoBiol  SecretBry,  Aecra^  Gold  Const 

Colony. 
tliiauLBDMK,  Houacb  G.,  Quemuiand, 

RicHAROSoK,  Rt,   Rkt.  Wulluu   M.,  DJ).,  Lozd  BUhop  of  ZiinzibBri 

Zaneihar. 
RiCHBT.  Box.  Mattbxw  H..  aC,  D.C.L.,  427  Brtmswick  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia  (ComBpODiling  Stentnry). 
RiCHMOMD,  Javbs^  Southdean,  TboraJIrf  MeU>onme,  Australia. 
RicuTBB,  QcflTAT  H.^  GeoryetovM,  British  Guiana. 
Ridurrrs,  D.  Fonm,  A.M.IniruC.E.^  eare  of  H.B.M.  Conmil,  TUntsin^ 

China.. 
RmutroHD,  Edwabo  J.,/^Vrn  Grtfte,  Lo/wtr  Hutt,  W9lliiigt<ni,Sew  Zealand. 
fRiDDOcu,  Gboboi.  M.P.,  Gteneoe,  Mowtt  Gomhier^  Somth  Australia. 
fRiDOE,  SAMvn  H.,  B.A.,  F.RG.S.,  267  Fietaria  Parade  East,  Melhtmnu^ 

Anstralia. 
RnwEVAT,  II.  E.,  Rt.  Eos.  Sib  J.  Wsarr,  K.C.B.,  K.G.8X,  OovsmmmU 

Bouse,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
RinLMJ,  Ronurr,  Baltpcms  Valley,  liiehmond.  Natal. 
tRioBY,  Gbobob  Own,  M.B.,  F.B.C.&£.|  Bigh  Strmt,  Kynsion,  KiWor^ 

Australia. 
f  Rntzs,  J.  C,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony, 
R[98nc,  CoBXBUB,  P.O.  Box  401,  JohanneAurg,  Transvaal. 
HrrcHis,  Johm  Macparlaxr,  Buntdint  St%p  Zealand. 
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1894  BcxoM,  JoEK,  Ckariert  Totoere,  Quemdand, 

1893  RoBAETS,  W  E,,  Durban,  Nutttl. 

1893  ROBEBTS,  A.  Tesifls,  ]!k[.A.,  Eoyal  College,  Port  LouiSt  MaurUimt, 

1894  RoBBBTS,  Chari.es  S.,  Brom^  Park^  Botcen,  Queendamd, 

1890  fEoBBETS,  CoLDNKL  CHAJtLKfl  P.,  C.H.G.,  Sydney^  New  South  WoUm. 

1885  fBuBBBTs,  Hon.  Chahi-es  X^  C.M.G.,  M.Xi.C.,  OsterUy^  Made€ty  Strtet, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  RoBBETs,  John,  C.M.Q-.,  P.O.  Box  804,  Dunedinf  New  Zeala$td, 
1880  fRoBBBTS,  BicHABD  M.,  J.P.,  JTrzuW^,  <^'^;;if  CoUmy, 

1889  fRoBBETS,  R.  "WiGHTWicK,  F.C.S.^  ro/pflraiMi^  CAt/t. 

1889  fRoHKjtTsos,  AiFaKD  OsoiLOEf  M,L.A.,  The  Lakes^  Gtat^ti  ClqM  Cohmf. 

1884  RoBBBTSOH,  A.  DoMDUy  O»i»fftoarra»y  Sexhsnif  llcforiitf  AuitrtUtA. 

1876  RoBEBTsoKj  ALBXJUfDBE  W.,  OnturiOf  BalaelatfOy  St,  Kilda,  Mdbomme, 

Australia, 

1895  BoBBETsoN,  Geobob  D.,  S  J^oAn  5<r«ej,  Jiae  Town,  Jamaica* 

1890  fRoBEETSoN,  J&XE8,  GO  <7rajia  fij'rp?^,  iVlsw  Yorh. 

1888  RoBBRTSON,  JoHK,  Mouui  Ahundanctj  Rama^  Quecrtd^nd. 

1890  KoBERTSoK,  Mathbw  W.,  C.BiJR.,  St.  Mark**,  Temhttlandj  Cape  Colony, 

1888  tKo'"^o'*»  HKJfRY  J  P.,  Kimhrrhifi  Cape  Ci^Umy. 

1889  RoBiNSOW,  Aemold  E,,  Kimhertey  Chh^  Cape  Coltmy. 

1882  RoBiNSOK,  AuGUSTUB  F,  1    Bond  Street,  Sydfiey,  New  South  WtUts, 

1882  BoBiKSON,  llojf.  George,  M-C.G.,  Port  Lonis,  M&tiritivs. 

1886  R0BIK8OK,  Jakes,  J.P,,  Bfiluwayo,  Matahckland. 

1869  tRoBiMSON,  Hon.  Sm  JoaH,  K.C,M,0.,  ML^A.,  Durban^  Natal, 

1888  RoBiNsojf,  Ross,  Charters  Tov^erSf  Qucmshnd^ 

1883  Robinson,  Thomas,  Messrs.  Perdue  f  Robinson,  Winnip^,  Canada  (Cor- 

rtiHpoDdittg  Secretary). 

1878  Robinson,   H.E.  Sib  Wiixiah,  E.C.H.0>.,   Qovemment    House,  Somg 

Kong. 

1882  BacTiE,  Caftain  W.  P. 

1896  lliM]tt,  CHAitLEB  Wm  ,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 

1882  RocKSTBOw,  John  F.,  J.P.,  Palmerston  North,  near   WeUington,  New 

Zealand, 

1885  RocKiTooD^  WtLitAH  Oabbixl,  MJ).,  M.R.C.S.,   H.R.C.P.,    Assistant 

Colooiiil  Surgeon,  Colombo.,  Ceylon. 

1889  RoDOKH,  Hos.  J  P.,  British  Eeaiient,  Sdangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1884  RoGBES,  Henut  Adahs,  P.O,  Box  310,  JohavntAhttrtj,  Transvatd, 

1887  RooBRS,  W^.  IlKT-wAntif  P,0.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  tRoHDB,  M.  H.,  Mahi,  SeyehelUs. 

1877  R0M11J.T,  Alfbkp,  BriMbanif,  Queffisiund, 
1894  JlooTH,  Edwahd,  Pretoria,  Traii$fQiU. 

1883  IR0SA.DO,  J.  K.   J5t/i>p,  i?rt/wA  Honduras, 
1896  f  HosETTTiNSTEiN  IIax,  JoJtaiiUPslmrff,  Transvaal, 

1890  RnsKT^'AHNB,  D.  J).,  BlinTnan  South  Australia. 

1886  Rosa,  Hon.  DAvm  Palubb,  C3[.G.,  MJ).,  M.C.P.,  Gtorgetoum,  British 

1891  IRosiip  FiiEBERicK  J.  C,  6aiTist6r4t-LaT,  Penang^  Straits  Settlements. 
1894  Ross.  Gt.  H.  Kevp,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.).  Alley  P.O.,  Vere,  Jamaica, 
1896  Ross,  Jakbs  M.,  P.O.  Box  2428)  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1886  fRoss,  John  K.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 
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Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.|  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Coiony, 

Bow,  WiLLUv,  P.O.  JBox  161,  Johamtetburgf  Dratuvaal, 

Bom,  W.  0.,  Wat  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St,  Thomae, 

West  Indue. 
Baram,  Walduur  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Waiee. 
fBoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BovssiAU,  Bahibl  J.,  Wynberff^  Cape  Colony. 
BowAK,  Amdhrv,  Coltine  Street^  Melbourne,  AuttrtUia. 
BowLAMD,  J.  W.t  M.D.|  Colonial  Surgeon*  Lagoa,  West  4f^iea. 
BoTCB,  G.  H.,  Kempeey,  MacLeay  Bitter,  New  South  Wales. 
fRoTCB,  Wuxux,  P.O,  Box  580,  Johanneabury^  Transtxial. 
BoTLB,  Chabuu  Johk,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  RucKSB,  William  S.,  75  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tBuDALL,  Jamss  T.,  F.B.C.3.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BroD,  Chabuu  T>.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
BuicsxT,  CoKXAHOBR  B.  HuBKAY,  B.N.,  MX.C,  Sonff  Kong. 
BvMCHifAN,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  136,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BniDBi,  GiOBOB  W.,  Cctmandene^  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BusssLL,  AmuuB  E.,  7^  Mafai,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 
BussELL,  Captaik  A.  H.,  Ch&teau  de  Perroy,  Rolle,  Vaud,  Switserland. 
BvssBLL,  6.  Qbbt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
BirseiLL,  JoHH,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
f  BuMSLL,  JoBM  FuRTis,   Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,   Wellington,  Niw 

Zealand. 
BusssLL,  Joseph,  H.,  Duj^n,  Natal. 

Bvssxix,  Hon.  Capt.  William  B.,  M.H.B.,  Ftaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tKDTHBBrooRD,  Abthitb  F.  B,,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
tBuTUBBroBD,  Hbhbt,  J.P.,  Controller  of  Excise,  Durban,  Natal, 
Bcthbbfurd,  J.  8.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Btak,  Chablbs,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 


tSACHS,  Leo  Fbsdihand,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

tSACHSE,  Chablbs,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany, 

fSACKB,  SiMOH,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Ttanttiaal, 

Sadlbb,  £.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

f  St.  Hilaibb,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

St.  Hill,  Colomel  W.  H.,  New  Town,  ffobart,  Tasmania. 

St.  Lboeb,  Fbbderick  Lueb,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

St.  XjBOeb,  Fkbdebioe  Yobe,  M.A.,  BondAosch,  Caps  Colony, 

Salamak,  Fbeobbice  N.,  231  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Salibb,  Fbede.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Salox,  Haubicb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Salomox,  Max  G.,  Port  Etirabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Salomons,  Fbedebxce  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Sabdebson,  Chablbs  £.  F.,  C.E.,  Messrs.  BiUy,  Hargreaves,  ^  Co.,  Kwala 

Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Sabax,  F.  J.  1>B,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Sabooob,  Hon.  Lieut.- Uolokkl  Sib  Frbdbbick  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  MX.C., 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
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1876  fSABJEAMT,  HsmtT,  F/rdeU  Hou$e,  Wdnffanuij  New  Zealamd. 

1886     Satjkb,  BjLSBf  TdJD.y  cjo  Chartered  Company,  Saliiburyt  Miuhtmalamd. 
1803     Saubk  Hblfkriub  B.,  Adrocatei  Pretoria,  Thinsvaal, 

1877  Sadicb,  Hok.  J.  W.,  M.L,k^  Cap*  Tovm,  Cape  Colomtf. 
1896     fSAUKOBSs,    Charles    J.  B.,  C.H.G.,    Bosident    Hagiatnte,    Eekowe, 

Zultdand. 
SAxmDKBS,  Edward,  Thnffoaif  Natal. 
SATTND2B8,  HoK.  HsMRT  J.,  M.L.C.,  A.M.InstC^,  Perth,  Wutem  Am»~ 

tralia. 
Saitkobrs,  Hsstrt  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.O.S.,  Johaimesburg,  TVoMBvamL 
SAmmsBS,  JoHir,  Sea  Cliff,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohmf. 
tSAVXDBRS,  JoKN  H.,  If  .B.,  M.R.C.S.,  care  of  City  of  Afeibomme  Sank, 

CoUine  Street,  Melbourne,  Amiraiia 
Saunders,  Kkt.  Kichardsoit,  Bector  of  St.  MiattlieVs  Chtucb,  Nmatau, 

Bahamas. 
Saunders,  S.  P.,  Si.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Satariau,  ISr.  S.,  Loohiel,  Savannoria^Mar,  Jamaica. 
Satiixe-Kent,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S..  Weld    Club,  Pertk,    Weattm 

Australia, 
Sawers,  John,  Bank  of  Australasia^  Afelboume,  Australia. 
fSAwnm,  Ernest  £.,  'M.A.,  C.E.,  Harbour  Works,  Bio  Grande,  BreuU. 
Sawtbrb,  Hakble  C,  Oxford  Street^  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fScANLBN,  Hon.  Sir  Thoxa8,E.C.M.Q.,H.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Ce^  Colony, 
SoABD,  Frederic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
ScARTH,  WuxTAX  B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fScHAPi^RT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria^  TVansvaal. 
ScKAUHANH,  Claus  E.^  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
ScHERMBRucKBB,  HoN.  CoLONEL  Fredbhic,  H.L.A.|  Cape  Thwn,  Cape 

Colony  ;  and  King  William's  Town. 
Sou(Eps,  Max,  Tete,  vid  Kilimane,  East  4Mca. 
tScHOLEFiBLD,  Waltbe  H.,  iW^  EHeohcth,  Cape  Chlony, 
ScHOOLBS,  Hon.  Hbnbt  R.  'Pivoif,  Attorney- General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
ScoBLB,  John,  "  Transvaal  Advertiser,**  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Scott,  Ghablbs,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 
Scott,  Majob-General  Sir  FnANas  C,  E.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.,   Jn^ueior- 

General  of  Constabulary,  Accra,  Gold  Coasi  Colony. 
Scott,  Hxnrt,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Scott,  Jahbs  Philip,  Messrs.  William  Vow  ^  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Scott,  Walter  H.,  H.Inst.C.R,    Great   Western  of  Brazil  BaHway, 

PemartAuoo,  Braeil, 
Scott,  Wiluah,  Pamplemousses  Botanical  Gardens,  Mauritiut, 
tScoTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Sealt,  Thokas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Sbaver,    Jonathan    C.     B.    P.,     F.R.G.S.,    Pamell,   Auckland,    New 

Zealand. 

ISP*  OiciL  Eliot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1  Charles  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

ph  8.,  J.P.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 
EBDBRiCK  C  Buluvjayo,  Matobeleland. 
.E.  Sib  Waltbr  J.,  K.O.M.Q.,  Government  Siause,  Cyprue, 
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1881  fSmncB,  Hon.  Jutaa,  M.L.C.,  Melboumet  Attstralia* 

1879  fS^WKUf  Henbv,  Trdawny ,  Jaitmicn. 

1891  -f^HAcxxiJL,  June,  Huntin.gtow€T  Soad^  Malvern^  Mtibottmf,  Australuu 

1880  Shahu,  Bast,  Cuaales  AfiTHtrn,  H.E.C.,  FUebw  Onek  EttaU^  Antigw. 
1888     f  SfURP,  G&4HriLLB,  J,P,,  Himff  Konff. 

1896     Shabp,  Jauks  C.  F,0.1toje27  Jolannrsburg,  Transvaal. 
1893     Skaxp,  John  Masox^  AucJcland  Civh^  New  Zealand, 
1989     SaAw,   Fbsdbbicx  C.    (Saigeon    SupeiintendeDt,    Indian    Emigration 
Service)  t 

ISBAw^TiitfjitAij,  WoarwytiUf  Catnperdown,  Victoria^  Amstralia, 

Soii^,  Sm  AiiB&^isfl,  E.C.M.Q. 

Sft»i:Ll*ftj  Edwabd,  Kimherlt^  C'lttfif  Cape  CoUmy. 

Shxlfqsd,  Hoh.  Thoslaa,  C.M,G»,  M  Jj.C.  Singapore, 

fSHWTOH,  EnwABD,  J  J*.,  Wdd  Civhf  Perth,  Wettem  Australia. 

fSmurrow,  How.  Sib  Orx>RGK,  MX.Q,  J  P.,  CrawUyf  Western  Australia, 

fSHKPaiiHO,  Jamhs,  Mt^srs.  Sh^phtrd  i^  Bc^mift  Johanf^r^mrt^,  Transvaal, 

8HiaCTT,THBHoK.MB,JrflTic»W  lAMmstxy^GmrgttQwntBriHshGmiana, 

SbiklMi  B.  Tehxamt,  Ptrtht  We^t^m  Ausiraiia. 

SuiNOLSB,  Edward  P.,  Jin    FO.  Box  144,  Jt}hiinne«bttrg,  Tramsvaal. 

fSHiBUT,  HoK.  Lkicbstkb  C„  ffydf  IMl,  Clarks  Totitk  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Suoms,  F  B.,  Standard  BankfJokannfJihuTi^^  Ttansl'oat. 

BnKiJtnoM  Waltmb^  Matnpim,  Napitr,  Nbw  Zealand. 

Sim,  Pateici,  Kimbm-tey,  (.'&}>«  Colony. 

SiMFON,  Ric¥.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  T%e  Rectory,  Fort  BeavfoH,  Cape  Colony. 

SiimoNs,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  5^  Vincrnt  Wtst  htdieji. 

SiMVONS,  Jt^B&FflB.,  J.P    P^Tih,  Wt^Um  AuAtralm, 

SzxMa,  ALfBEP,  Pennijtffton  Terracf^  North  Adxiaidf,  South  Australia, 

SIMMS,  W.  K..  J.P.,  Adihitk,  Soath  Australia. 

Siuon,  Maximilian  F&akx,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Principal  Civil  Medical  0£Bcer, 
Singapore. 

SimpsoHh  Chablks  Ebskink.  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fSiMPSOK,  Edwari*  FlkWincj,  Pretoria,  'Pransvaal. 

fSiMPSoN.  G*  MoBKT$.  Amtrdian  QuA,  Sydney,  New  South  Walts. 

\8sMnas,  Jamba,  BanJt  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

SiMPaoN,  RoBKa-r  M.,  M.D.,  -160  Main  Sirffff  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

■j-SiMPsoH  T  BoTBTEAD,  Union  Cluby  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Sims,  Captaix  C.  J.,  P.O.  Box  1 146,  Johannesburg,  Transt-aal. 

Sims,  Gbobob  J..  60    Market  Buildings,   William    Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

SiMsoK,  R  J  P.^  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

SiNCi-UB-STBTiafsoBjE.,  M.D.,  SirathallanHou4e,Rond^>oseh,  Cape  Colony. 

SrrwBLL,  Chcil  ¥,,  Trtit^dling  €&nimiuwntr,  Baihursl,  Gambia. 

SiVEiVRioiiT  Hot*.  8ib  Ja^es,  K.C.M,a,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  '  t^"^*^*"*"'^'  Charlies  Cabj.tuw,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  :  Skbbmam,  SmsMT.  M.R.CS.K,,  Marion,  Rangitikti,  St\o  ZmUnd, 
f  SxiiTNBR,  Hon.  Aixan  McLban,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Coancillor,  Pisnang, 

Straits  StttUmmts, 
fSutJAJts,  Albxakder,  Miilu^lii  Station,  New  South  Waks. 
Smau.  John  T     BHrriwtcr-at-I^iw,    4  Adelaide  Street  East,   Toronto, 

Canada  (Corroepondinji  Secretarv). 
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1887  Shellie,  Robbbt  B.,  Esrom,  New  Farm,  Brisbane^  Queensland. 
1891     Smith,  Profbssob  Alfrkd  Mica,  BaUaxatf  Victoria,  AmtraUa, 

1885  Smith,  Alfbsd  W.  Lucie,  District  Judge,  Limaaeol,  Cyprut, 

1882  Smith,  Chahlbs,  Wanganui^  New  Zealand, 
1889     Smith,  Chahlbs  Geoboe,  Durban,  Natal. 

1894     Smith,  Majob-Genebaz.  Sib  Charu'.s  Holi.bd,  K.C.M.Q-.,  C.B.,   Ofm- 
manding  the  Troops,  Melbounie,  Australia. 

1893  fSMiTH.  Edward  Eobbhts,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  South  Wales. 

1883  fSMiTH,  Hon.  Sib  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  Souik 

Australia. 

1894  Smith,  F.  Calbt,  Yalumba,  Auffaston,  South  Australia. 

1882     Smith,  Hon.  Mb.  Jdsticb  Fbancis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colong. 

1886  Smith,  Fbancts  Gbet,  National  Bank  nf  Australasia,  Melbourne^  Australia. 
1896     Smith,    Fbancis    Villeneuvb,    30    Castlcreagh   Street,    Sydney,    New 

South  WaUs. 

1886  Smith,  Gbobok,  Georgttaum,  British  Guiana. 

1896     Smith,  George  David,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland. 
1896     IShith,  H.E.SiBGEfiABD,K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Perth,  Western 
Australia, 

1888  fSMiTH,  H.  0.  Sbth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (CorrespoDd- 

iog  Secretary). 
1888     f Smith,  Hbkbt  Fi.eshsb,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales. 

1887  Smith,  Jambs,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1884  fSMiTH,  Jambs  Cabmicbael,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Buxton  House,  George  Street, 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1885  Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India. 

1888  Smith,  Jobbfh  H. 

1887     Smith,  Hon.  Oliteb,  M.A.,  Attorney-General,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

1894  fSMiTB,  Robbbt  Gemmbil,  Nausori,  Fiji. 

1882     Smith,  Robbbt  Mubbat,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 

1887     Smith,  Thomas,  Jh-ovincial  Engineer,  Public   Works  Depart.,   Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
1896     Smith,  Ret.  Thomas  Clabk,  1iI.A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1886  f Smith,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.L.C.,  Gordon  Brook,  Gn^fton,  Nem 

South  Wales. 

1895  Smith,  Thomas  Hectob,  M.D.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895  Smith,  Thomas  Henbt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  Smith,  W.  E.,  Railway  Depart.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1893  Smith, Wm. Eowabds, MJl.A.C.,P.O. Box  1007 j Johannesburg,  IVcuuvaal, 

1887  fSMiTH,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1887     Smith,  Cattain  William  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

1877     ^SuiTB,  H.E.  SiB  W.  F.  Hatnes,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
1882     fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Wabbb,  P.O.  Box  190,  Johannesburg,  JhinstMuU. 

1894  Smith,  The  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Saumaebz,  D.D.,  Ix)rd  Bishop  of  Sydney, 

Greenknowe,  Maeleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887     Smith-Rbwsb,  Eustace  A.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1886      fSMUT9,  C.  Pbtbb.  M.L.A.,  M.B..  CM.  (Edin.),    Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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1881  Skuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Tovm^  Cape  Colony. 

1887  Smtth,  Wiluam,  M.L.A.,  Gympie^  Queemland. 

1880  Snsix.  Edwakd,  Durban^  Natal. 

1881  SifKLi,,  Qbobob,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Fort  Canje,  Berbtce,  British  Guiana, 
1883  Snktd-Ktknbsslt,  C.  W.,  Mala/xa,  Straits  tieUUmenta. 

1886  Smowdxh,  Hoir.  Sir  Arthor,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1887  SoLOUOK,  Hon.  Qxorgb,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 

1883  8oLOiR>M,  HoH.  Mb.  Jurticb  Wiluah  ITbkbt,  O'rahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1894     tSoHBBSBT,  EoKaifD  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Johanneshtirg^  Transvaal. 

1888  fSoMMBsmsLD,  Oscar,  Delagoa  Bayf  East  Africa. 

1892  SoMBBTiLLBf  Frbdkrick  Q-.,   Chartered  Bank  of  India f  VenanOj  Straits 

Settlements, 

1882  Sorapcbb,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1893  SouTHEY,  Crarlbs,  Culmstockf  near  Cradcckj  Cape  Colony. 

1884  SouTHKT,  HoH.  Sir  Richard,  K.C.M.O.,   Sout^eld,   IHumsiead,    Cape 

Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

1893  SoirrawBix,  Frank  F.,  C,E.,  Kimlterley,  Cape  Colony. 

1877  t^^B-^*^*^  ^'  BaoDiRf  Adelauie,  South  Australia. 

1888  Spbncbb,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 

1881  Spbioo,  Hom.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  TowWf  Cape  Colony. 

1881  Sa^iSBS,  WiLLiAK  Herbert,  Glenelgj  South  Australia. 

1881  Stablbs,  Henbt  L.,  O.K. 

1896     Stacb,  Bbv.  Cakok  Jambs  W.,  Fcndalton  Vicarage^  Chriitchurch,  New 

Zealand. 
1888     Staib,  Otto,  16  Omtenburg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
1893     Stakpkb,  Wllliax  Fbxdebick,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  Stanford,  Walter  J.,   Tipperary  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Macctown,  Otago, 

New  Zealand. 
1892     fSTANLBT,  Abthur,  Afiddtlburg,  Transvaal. 

1882  Staklbt,  UfENRT  C.  M.Inst.CE.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1894  Stanley,  Jdsbph  Henry,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1886  fSTAUOHTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Melton,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1882  Stbrrb,  Hon.  Sir  Jakes  G.  Lee,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1896     Stephen,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Matthew  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  W'alce. 
1888     tSTEPBEN,  Hon.  Sbptihcs  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1873     +Stephkn8,  Romeo  H.,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1890     Stern,  H.,  Kinyton.  Jamaica, 

1888  fSTETKHs,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S  ,  P.O.  Box  2\.\  Pretoria,  Tranitaal. 

1887  f  Stevens,  Frank,  Durban,  Nntal. 

1887     t^'^^K^B*  Hildebrand  W.  H..  Port  Darwin,  Northern   Ttrrifory,  South 
Australia, 

1895  Stevens,  James,  Coolgardi*,  Western  Australia. 

1883  Stevenson,  John,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Qveens'and. 

1896  Stevenson,  Thomas,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  Port  IMsaldh 

Cape  Colony. 
1890     Stswabt,  James,  H.In8t.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
2896     fSTBTTLEB,  HiNRT  DE  VitiJKDS,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Johanncsfmrg,  Transvaal. 

1889  fSroKBs,  Stepbrn,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony,  * 

1883     Sto]t%  Uom.  Ma.  Jukhcb  Edward  Altrbd,  Perth,  Weitern  Australia, 

M  N. 
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Stoxr,  ITexbt,  The  Grange^  Inghxat,  Q»eemal4imd. 

Stott,  Fbedebics,  Stetnbokpan,  Hoopatadt,  Orarngt  Frw  Stmie^ 

Straxack,  Wii^LiAM.  Dnrftaitj  Katat. 

fSruKfrr,  Alfred  R^  Union  Club,  Syinfy^  Kew  South  Wolea. 

Street.  J.  W.,  Vnion  C7ub,  Sydney,  Sew  South  Wales. 

fSraicKLAXD  OKLXA  Catena,  Uos.  Couwt,  C.M.G.,  Chiaf  Seovtuy.  VWa 

Bohfjna,  Malta  (Corresponding  SecretaiT'). 
Stbdcoeb,  Chablbs,  Mesire.  Paterton,  SimonSf  ^  Co.,  Simgapon, 
fSTRrsES*.  Abthtb  M.  a.,  C.E.,  Strmbenheim,  Soa^nk,  C*^  Colomp. 
tSTBUBBy,  H.  W..  J.P.,  Strubenheim,  Hofcbank,  Cape  Colony. 
SrRrrH,  Jaues,  Sydney,  New  South  Wa1e», 
fSrcABT,  James,  Bremertdorp,  Swaziland,  South  Africa. 
Sttabt,  Thomas  J.,  Tutira,  BcKies  Say,  Jiew  Zealand. 
Stccket,  MoBTiMEB,  Victoria  Square,  West  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
St^dholmb,  Johw,  Chr'utchurch,  New  Zealand. 

tSTCDHOLME,  JoiUT,  JcK.,  ColdUrtam,  Hinds,  Christchureh,  Kern  Zealand. 
Stcbdeb,  H.  Ki»Of  240  Slate  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 
Sttbbidge,  Geobgb,  J.V.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

Sttbbock,  DATn>,  Union  Bank  of  Anstralia,  Sydney^  Kern  South  Wale», 
SmiEST,  WiixiAM  H.,  P.O.  Box  802,  Joharnneabury,  ThuutaaL 
ScLLT,  Walteb,  Broken  SiU,  New  South  Wales, 

ScxuBRs,  FsANK  J.,  Buluvapn,  MatabeUland, 

SuTHEaxAifD,  Htioii,  Winnipefff  Canada. 

StrrroN,  Hok.  0bobos  M.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  FeO,  Bowiek,  NataL 

Swabt,  The    Rt.    Ret.  Wilzjam  P.,  J>.D.,  lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 
Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

SwATXB,  CHABI.BS  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate^  Loma  Lotnay  Fiji, 

Swaynf,  Joseph  Qdicke,  Mullens  Sioerj  British  Stmdmus. 

RwETrEKHAiff,  Hon.  Fbakk  A.,  C.])£.G.,  Besident-Generul  of  Pniteted 
Straits,  Singapore, 

Swift,  Wixxiah  H.,  M.Z3I.M.,  Asim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Stebs,  Captain  H.  C,  Soperintendent  of  Police,  Sdangor,  Straits  SettU' 
ments. 

fStMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 

tSrMONS,  Datid,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Symonds,  Hknbt,  M,D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Tait,  M.  M.,  Stanmore  House,  Bondeboseh,  Cape  Colony, 

Talbot,    Abthub   Phiu-ip,    Assistant    Colonial   Secretary,    Sing^ore 

(Corresponding  Serrctftry). 
Talbot,  George,  J.  P.,  Richmond,  Kelson,  New  Zealand, 
tTAMPLiN,  Hebbebt  T.,  M.L.A.,  Barri8ter-at-lAw,  Grahamstoum,  Copt 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
ITanner,  Thomas,  Riverslca,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Tapscott,  GEonoE  A.  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tate,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
Tate,  Fbedebick,  28  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tatmam,  FasDEBic  Sfekcr,  M.Ij.A.,  7  Tin^ter  Street,  Moriteburg,  Natal, 
Tatham,  Geobob  Fbedebick,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal, 
Tatham,  Ralph  Hvathcote,  Advocate,  Durban,  Natal, 
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1879     Tatlob,  E.  B.  A.,  CJff.a 

1895  Tatlob,  Fbedebice  E.,  Public  JForJia  Dept,  SpanuA  Town,  Jamaica, 

1887  Tatlob,  G.  W.,  J.P. 

1890  Taylob,  Uekbt,  JViliow  Park,  Zeerutt,  Transvaal. 

1893     Tatlob,  Nobhak  Madqhan,  C.E.,  Camp  Akmedahad,  India. 

1891  Taylor,  Pekcyvalb,  C.E.,  Kinta,  PcraK\  Straifs  SeitlcmentB. 

1882  I  fTAYLOB,  "William,  Clarendon  Street  Eust,  Melhourw,  Australia. 

1883  Tatlob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Jirisbanff  Queensland. 

1881  Tatlob,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Pox  292,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1890  Tatlob,  IIon.  Williau  T.,  M.L.C,  C.M.O.,  Auditor- General^  Cohmhot 

Ceylon. 

1893  Tkecb,  Richabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1896  Tkxcb,  SawtblE.,  Glentilt,  Maskcliya,  Ceylon. 

\  894     fTBBBT,  EiCHAKn  R.,  J.P.,  Blaxland  ltd,  Hyde,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1884  Tkschekakbb,  Chablks  db  V.,  AvondaU  Station,  RenwicJc,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand, 

1883  Tbschbicajebb,  Thovas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1892  Thiele,  Haws  H.,  F.R.8.O.S.,  Nausori,  F^'i. 

1 894  Thomas,  Gxobob  Oolebidob,  Public  Works  Depart ment^  Lagos,  West  AJriea. 
1886     tTHOMAS,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.L.C.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1884  fTHOMAS,  J.  Edwin,  Somerton,  Adelaide^  South  Australia. 

1895  Thomas,  John  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagaila,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

1883  fTuoMAS,  Richabd  D.,  Chrisichurch,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Thomas,  Robebt  Kyffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1891  Thompson,  Fbbd  A.  H.,  BoiUhe,  Shcrbro,  West  Africa. 

1881     Thompson,  Georqb  A.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland^  Ntw  Zealand. 
1890     Thompson,  His  Uonovr  Harry  L.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
1894     Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  Lyndkurst  Chambers,  Klizaheth  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1890  Thompson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1891  Thompson,  H.  G.  Caufrell,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

1884  Thompson,  Hon.  T.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Stanhy,  Falkland  Islands. 
1894     Thompson,  Thomas  J.,  B.A.,  Frcttown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1893  Thompson,  William  A.,  Accra,  Gdd  Coast  Colony. 

1886     Thomson,  Alpin  F.,   WorU  and    Railway  Department,  Perth,    Western 
Australia. 

1885  Thomson,  Arthur  II.,  Administrator- Gin's  Dept.,   Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

1879  TnoMf ON,  James,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1886  Thomson,  Surgkon-Majur    John,    M.B.,    Queensland    DcfeLce    Force, 

Inchcotne,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1894  Thomson,  M.  Charles,  Bockhampion,  Queensland. 

1895  Thomson,  Samcel,  Baud  Club,  Juhannefbarg,  Transvaal. 

1880  Thomson,  William,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Calle  Imperial,  No.  1 7  A'geciras,  Spain. 
1893  Thomson,  Wm.  Burns,  Ilarrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 

1888  fTBOMSON,  WiLUAM  CuARLES,  P.O.  Box  2086,  Johanne^mrg,  Transvaal* 
1872  Tbornb,  Cobnsuus,  Messrs.  Mailland  ^  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

1883     Thobnb,  Henst  Eowabd,  Barbados. 

rm2 
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1889  Tao&sfTOK,  Bight  Brt.  Sahubl,  D.B.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bftlkrat,  BaliarOi, 

Victoria,  Australia, 

1884  Thobnton,  Hon.  S.  Lesub,  Attorney-General,  St.  Vincent f  West  Indies. 

1892  fTBOBNTOK,  William,  Maunffokatoa,  Cambridge,  Auckland^Kew  Zealand, 
1891  Thorp,  Sydney  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1886  fTHTiBSTON.H.E.  SiaJomn  BArs3,K.CM.Q.,Govemm€ntEbuse,  Suva,iyi. 

1882  Thwaites,  J.  Hawthey. 

1886  tTiNLiNB,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1879  ToBiN,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Mdboume,  Australia. 

1885  Todd,  Sib  Charles,  K.C.M,G.,  F.R.S.,  Postmaster-Genera!  and  Sttp^- 

inietident  of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Attsircdia. 

1890  ToLHuasT,  Oeoroe  E.,  Grant  Bead,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1896  Toll,  Benjamin,  Charters  Zbtifffrs,  Queensland. 

1893  Toll,  John  T.,  M:.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1883  fTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.O.,  Bathurstf  Gambia^  West  Africa, 

1884  Tobbop,  Edwabd  C. 

1888  Toussaimt,  Chablbs  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mac&a^,  Queen^nd. 

1887  t*^^^^^^  Hon.  Hobacb,  MX.A.,  BrishanCf  and  Gymjpie,  Queensland, 

1889  fTBAiLL,  GiLBBBT  F.,  KandapoUa  Estate,  Ceylon. 

1884  fTBATBBS,  Benjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 

1888  Tbatbbs,  Captain  H.  db  la  Cocr. 

1893  fTBATBBS,  B.  A.  0.,  H.B.C.S.,  Besidency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  StraUs 

Settlements. 

1888  Tbbachbb,    Hon.    W.    H.,    C.H.a.,    The   Besidencg,    Perak,     SiraUs 

Settlements. 

1888  TBBaABTHEN,  Wm.  Coulson,  P.O,  Box  1920,  Johannei^rg,  Transvaal. 

1883  fTBELBATAN,  Chables  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

1890  Tbbnchabd,  Hbnby,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wale$, 

1880  Tbimikoham,  William  P^  The  Grange,  St.  MichaeTs,  Barbados  (Com- 

aponding  Secretary). 

1878  Trimkbb,  Fbbdebick,  Denver^  Colorado,  U,8.A, 

1884  fTRiPP,  C.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
1883  Tbotteb,  Koel,  Singapore. 

1896  Tbouohton,  Captain  Cecil  C.  W.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1860  Tbutch,  Hon.  Sib  Joseph  W..  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1888  tTucKER,  Gboboh  Alfbed,  Ph.D.,  J.P.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  N.S.  W, 

1883  Tuckbb,  William  Kidoeb,  Nooitgedacht  Mining  Company,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 

1887  Titllt,  W,  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brians,  Queensland. 

1895  tTDRiAND,  A.  DB  Sales,  P.O.  Box  1643,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  TuBNBXTLL,  James  Thomson,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1882  fTuBNBK,  Henry  Gyles,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbowne,  Australia. 

1894  Turner,  Jonathan  0.,  Mano  Sal^a,  Sierra  Leone. 

1883  Tdbnbb,  Hon.  John  Hbbbsbt,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  British  Cotmmbia, 
1882  fTtiBTON,  C.  D. 

1891  TwBBDiB,  David,  Roxburgh  House,  Parkside,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 

1881  Tyson,  Captain  Tkohas  G.,  Kimheiiey,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Undebwood,  Edwabo  William,  TaUandoom,  Koogong-Koot  BmS^  ffamm 

thorn,  Melboume,  Australia. 
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1886  Ufxkqton,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.0.,  Aftomey*  General,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
1803     npTOH,  Frbscott,  P.O.  Box  101!6,  Johannethurg,  TranmaaU 

1883  UsHXB,  Charles  Richabd,  ^/tf «,  Briiiek  Hondunu, 

1881      Ubhsb,  Hkkbt  Cbablbs,  M.L.C.,  F.B.a.S.,  BelUe,  Briiuh  Htmdmrae, 

1802  Van  Boiescbotbn,  Johannes  G.,  Johannetburgy  Trantvaal. 

1880     Van  Bbhda,  Skrtaas,  Hauptville,  Conetantia  Boad,  Wynbergj  Cape  Colony. 
1896   tVAHDER,   Honor  H.   O.,  African  Board  of  Executore,    JohanneAury, 
TVansvaal. 

1887  Van  deb  Ribt,  Thomas   F.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,   Grahanutownj  O^ 

Colony. 
1893     Van  Diooblbn,  S.  H.,  J.P.,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal, 
1893     Van  Nootxn,  Ebnest  H.,  Civil  Serrice,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1880  Van  Kbbsbma,  John  S.,  J.F.,  101  Boulevard  du  iiord,  Brussels. 

1885  Van  Rbnen,  Hknrt,  GoTornraent  Land  Sorrejor,  Barkly  West,  Caps 

Colony. 
1896     Van  Rtcx  dr  Gboot,  S.H.R.,  L.S.A.,  Asst.  ColoniaUSurgeon,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

1884  Van-Sbnobn,  £.  W..  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1895     Van  Ulsbn,  J).,  KimJberiey,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Va&lrt,  Hiram  W.,  Waymouth  Street^  Addaide,  South  Australia. 

1887  fVAUOKAN,  J.  D.  W.,  iSuwi.  mi. 

1803  Vausb,  William  J.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1881  f  Vbbndam,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

1883     fVBLOB,  Charles  Euoknb,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 

1888  tV*KN,  Hon.  H.  W,,  H.LA.,  Dardanup  Park,  near  Bunbury,  Western 

Australia. 

1891  Vbnnino,  ALrRBD  R.,  State  Treasurer,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
1890     Vxnkino,  Edward,  Public  Works  Department,  Batticalooj  Ceylon. 

]  860     Vbrdon,  Sir  Gborox,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1 877     Vbrlbt.  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1806     fVBBMONT,  Hon.  J.  M.,  1LL.C.,  BatUf  Kawauj  Penang,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

1886  fVERsraLD,  Dirk,  J.P.,  Attorney-at-LaT,  Riveradale,  Cape  Colony. 
1895     VioNB,  J.  Talbot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1881     fViLUBBS,  Hun.  Francis  John,M.E.C.,C.M.G.,  Aaditor-GenenI,  George- 
town,  British  Guiana, 

1894  Vincent,  Sir  Edqab,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople. 
1869     fViNCKNT,  Majob  William  Sladb.  Townsville,  Queensland. 

1895  Virbt,  a.  Fbrcital,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

1806      Von  Wincxlbr,  J.  W.,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1886  Voss,  Houlton  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1896  Vrbbdb,  Dirk  E.,  Port  Elitaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1885     Waddbll,  Giobob  Walker,  J  J*.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wetles, 

1887  Waohorn,  James,  District  Surgn>D,  Hardingj  Ifatal. 
1800     Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.C.aE.,  Oamaru^  New  Zealand. 

1885  fWArrs,  Pbtbr,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1886  I  WAKnrmj),  AsffHUB,  Walilabo,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
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1895 
1890 
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Royal  Gohnial  Institute, 

fWAKBFOBi),  Gboroe  C,  IHckviki  Jfiush,  Barkly  Weaij  Cape  Colony, 
Waldbok,  BebwbnT;  M.B.,  C.H.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Cape  Coast, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
"Waidiwn,  James  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 
fWALKEB;  Hon.   Sib  Edwabd  Nobl,  K.C.M.G.,   Colonial    SecTOtai7i 

CohmbOf  Ceylon. 
f  Walkek,  Hon.  Giles  F.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  8t,  John  Del  Hey,  Boyamintalawa, 

Ceylon. 
Walker,  Hknbt,  Sandakan,  Brilish  North  Borneo. 
Walkeb,  John,  24  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Walker,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  Batldon,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  West 

Indies. 
f  Walkeb,  Jos^h,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
JWalkeb.  R.  B.  N.,  M.A.,F.R.G.S.,  British  Sherhro,  West  Africa. 
fWALKKB,  R.  C.  Cbitchbtt,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney^ 

New  South  Woks. 
fWALKBB,  R.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
fWALKEB,  Lie  ur. -Colonel  R.  S.  Fbowd,  C.M.G.,  Commandant  of    the 

Per&k  Sikhs,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Walkbb,  Thomas  A.,  Weston  College,  Highlands,  Natal, 
Waix,T.  A-jVice-Oonsul,  Kiger  Coast  Protectorate,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Wallace,  Edwabd  Cleubnt,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
WALrACB,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  The  Rookery,  Grakamstown,  Caps  Colony, 
fWALLis,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Fbedkeic,  D.P.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington, 

Bishopscourt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Wailis,  Hbnbt  R.,  Chinde,  East  Africa, 
Walpole,  His  Honottb    Chief  Justice    Chables  0.,  AI.A.,    Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
f  Walsh,  Albebt,  Port  Elieaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Walshak,  Walteb  R,  201  Loop  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
Walshb,  Albebt  Patbick,  Market  Square,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fWALTBB,  Hbnbt  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fWANUss,  Hon.  Thohas  B.,  MJL.C.,  BaXlarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Wabd,  Hon.  Liect.-Colonbl  Chables  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.C.,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
Wabd,  Hbnbt  A.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaoonsjield,  Cape  Colony. 
Wabd,  WnxiAM  CuBTis,  Victoria,  British  ColuTnbia. 
Wabb,  Jsbbt  Gbobqb,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdot^n,  Victoria^ 

Australia. 
IWabr,  John,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fWABE,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Carramut,  Victoria,  Australia, 
f  Wabe,  J.  C,  Yallory-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia^ 
Wabino,  Fbancis  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst-C.E.,  J.P. 
Wabhinoton,  Abthdb,  Moneague  P.O.,  St.  AntCs,  Jamaica. 
-fWABNEB,  Ouvbb  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  11  Garden  Reach, 

Calcutta. 
Wabben,  John  Reynolds,  Beira,  Durban,  Natal, 
Wabton,  Lt.-Colonbl  R.  Gabdnbb,  N<»rth  Charterland  Explorati<m  Cb., 

Chinde,  East  Africa. 
fWATUtHovsB,  Abtkvb,  AdekudSf  South  Auslrali<t, 
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188S     Watxins,  Abmold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Kitnberlei/t  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Watkiks,  a.  J.  W.,  A.M.In8t.G.E.,  Kuxda  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlement*. 
1803     WatkizcSi  Fbakk,  M.V.R.,  Johannethurgt  Tranaoaal. 

1802  Watxins,  Fabdbbick  H.|  Inspct  of  Schools,  Riehmond  Souse,  Afoniscrrat, 

1803  fWATSOK,  Chablbs  a.  Scott,  Moonaree,  Gauffer  Ranges,  Port  Atignsta, 

South  Australia, 

1885  Watsok,  Fbank  Bash^ood,  Lettakajan,  P.O.  Qolagkat,  Assam,  India. 
1801     Watson,  F.  "W.  A.,  J.P.,  Clerk  to  the  LegislatiTe  Council,  Maritzburg, 

Katal. 
1887     t^ATSON,  H.  Frasbb,  P.O.  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1886  fWATSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Sorveyor,  CivU  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
ISOfi     fWATT,  Edward  J.,  Kapievj  New  Zealand. 

1887  Watt,  Wiuliam  Hoij>xn,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1881  Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1801     fWAT,  His  Honocb  Chikp  Jdsticb  Samuel  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1892  fWATLAND,  Abthub  E.,  GusclOf  Matabeleland. 

1885  Watland,  Chaklbs  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1898  Watland,  Chablss  Wk.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony. 
1801  Watland,  Waltbb  H.,  Belmont  Station,  Grigualand  West,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Watlkn,  Alfbbd  R.,  M.D.,  The  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1892  WxATiB,  Altbrd  Fbancis,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1887  fWxATKB,  Hbnbt  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  0  Rua  d:Alfandeya,  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

1889  Wkbb,  Alfbbd,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

1882     Wbbb,  Thb  Riost  Rby.  Allan  Bbchkb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  WxBB,  Edwabd,  Jun.j  Hindugalla,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

1890     Whbbbb,  Lionel  H.,  82  Government  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
1898      Wbbbbb,  Thb  Right  Ret.  W.  T.  Thobwhill    D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1888  Wbbstxb,  Axezandkb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1886  fWBBffrKB,  Chables,  J.F.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

1880  Wboo,  John  A.,  MJ).,  J.P.,  ColrevUle,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
1884     Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Ma/eking,  British  Beehuanaland. 

1888  Weil,  Julius,  M.L.A.,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
1884     Weil,  Mtbb,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 

1881  Weil,  Samuel,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland, 

1894  Welch,  John  Lawson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1891  t Wells,  Edwabd  R.,  Kent  Villa,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Wemtss,  Axbxamdbb,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1895  Wendt,  Hon.  Hbnbt  L.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1887  Wbntwoeth,  Fitewilliam,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Webb,  A.  Bontille,  Eversley,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889     f  West,  Fbedbbick  G.,  C.E.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
1878     fWasTBT,  Edmund  W.,  Pullitop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South 

Wales. 
1887     fWEETOABTH,  Gbobob  C,  2  O^Conncll  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
189S     Wbston,  John  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 
1889     WfiTKAB,  Cbablbs  N.  B.,t7amatc9, 
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Boyal  Colonial  iTutUute, 

WuiTAKBS,  F.  S.,  Baluwayo  Club,  MaiaheleUnd. 
WuiTAKEB,  J.  i.jKing  WiiliavC$  Town,  Cape  Coionjf, 

fWHITB,  COLOHEL  F.  B.  P. 

White,  John  A.,  care  of  Dr.  Magin,  New  African  Co,t  Joiamne^buiy, 

Transvaal. 
Whitk,  Mohtaottb  W.,  Montpclur,  Antigua^ 
fWHrra,  Hoy.  Bobert  H.  D.,  M.CC^  Sydney,  New  South  Wdlet, 
White,  W.  Kivboss,  Napier ^  New  Zealand, 
Whitehead,  Febct,  Durban,  Natal. 

Whitehead,  llos.  T.  H.,  M.L.O..  Hong  Kong  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Whitbway,  Hon.  Sir  William  V.,  K.C.M.a..  SL  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Whitiiam,  Fbed  ,  C.C.,  R.M.,  Uersehei,  Cape  Colony. 
Whitino,  Johx,  Messrs.  IP',  Peterson  ^  Co.,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
Whithobe,  Hon.  Majob-Gbnekal  Sib  Geobob  S.,  E.C.M.G.,  MJLi.C.. 

Napit-r,  New  Zealand. 
Whittt,  Hk.nby  Tahltok,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 
Whyhah,  Ho.f .  Williah  H.,  M.L.C.,  8t.  John%  Antigua  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Whytb,  Hon.  J.  B.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fWuTTB,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

f  Wickhah,  H.  a.,  J.P.,  Conflict  Group,  vid  Samarai,  British  Nev  Guinea. 
fWiENAND,  0.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1352,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Wiener,  Lupvio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
WioAV,  Herbert  Wm.,  Melbourne  Brewery  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Wight,  Hbkbt  Lucirn,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Wild,  Gilbeut  L.,  317  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wild,  Jt>f)EPH  H.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  P.O.Box  2^7,  Johannesburg,  Thuuvaal 
Wildimo,Hbnkt  AiiBLBB,  Bonkof  BrtOsh  West  Africa,hag<a,  West  Africa, 
WiLKiNSoy,  Thomas,  Poste  Besianie,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Wilkinson,  W.  Birkbnshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fWiLXS,  Samuel  Jerrotj),  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
WiLLCocKS,  Edwabd  J.  H.,  Principal  of  the  Tuning  In8titati<m,  Georgs^ 

town,  British  Guiana. 
Williams,  Hon.  Chables  Ribt,  Tretisurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vauqhan,  J.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Williams,  Hon.  Sis  Habtley,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Williams,  James  Auodstcs,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  Wed  Africa, 
Williams,  James  Nelson,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Williams,  Josiah,  L.E.C  P.,  F.R.0J3,  efo  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  ^  Co., 

Port  Said,  Egypt. 
Williams,  Rev.  Montaoub,   The  Parsonage,  Bacchus  Marsh,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Williams,  Robert,  C.E.,  Johannetimrg,  Transvaal. 
f  Williams,  Thomas  D.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Williams,  Zachariah  A.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
WiLUAMSON,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.E.C.,  Bdiee,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  SAKtrsL,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Au^ 

traJia, 
Wills,  Georob  F.,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1883 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1881 


1887 
1887 


1880     WiLKAx,  Hbbbbrt,  Czpe  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1894     tWiLSOir,  Albkbt  J.,  Bd  AtTt  MaurUiv*. 
1890     WiLaoN,  Alxxamdrr,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney j  New  South  WaU$, 
1886     WiLBOM,  Hon.  Oolonbl  David,  C.M.G.,  M.aC.,  V.D.,  Sub-Intmdani  of 
Crown  Landsj  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Wilson,  F&kdbrick  H.,  Cashmere,  Chrietchurch,  New  Zealand, 

f  WiwoN,  Qbobqb  Fbanoijet,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

WoAON,  John,  Port  Lonity  Mauritius. 

Wilson,  John  Cb&cboft,  Cashmere,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 

WnsoN,  RoBEBT,  IS  Bond  Street,  Vunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Wilson,  Kobkrt  F.,  The  "  Times"  Office,  Johannesburff,  Transvaal. 

fWiLsoN,  Hon.  W.  Hobatio,  M.L.C.,  Selbome  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 
Br  is^/ane, Queensland ;  and  Queenslaiul  C/u&  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1894  ■  Wilson,  Wm.  ALKXANDrB,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 

1889     fWxLSON,  William  Kobbrt,  31  Queen  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 

fWiNDBTBB,  Hon.  Sib  Williah  Chablbs,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  CJonit, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
WiNDSOB,  Pbteb  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  I  WiKOATE,  Ret.  Fsbdrbio  W.,  5^.  Cypz-ians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1893     WiNTBB,  Jaubs,  Ha4/ield  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1886     fWorrBU-lBTiNO,  Hon.  Wu.,  M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murehison,    Victoria, 

Australia. 
1880  I  WiBGKAN,  Rbt.  a.  Triiodobs,  B.D.,  B.C.L..  Vice-Prorost  of  St.  Harj's 

I  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elitabeth,  Ct^  Colony. 

1832     WiBsiHO,  H.  Frank,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland, 
1892     WiBsiNO,  Waltbb  H.,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland, 

1896  I  WiSB,  Pbrct  F.»  Gaya,  British  North  Borneo. 
1896     t^iTHBFORD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1886     WrrTKNOOM,  Fbedbbice  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1886  Wrrrs,  Bbookb  Lakk,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
189-2     WoiNARSKi,  S.  ZicHT,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  BaUarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1895  ;  Wolff,  Victob,  Fairseat,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  WoLPr,  Henbt  A.,  M.I>.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

1 882  WoLLASTON,  Lt.-Colonbi.  Chablton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1889  fWoLSBLBT,  Fbbdxbicx  Y.,  Union  aub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Wood,  Andbbw  T.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

1890  Wood,  Bbxoni  Horacb,  J.F.,  Clairmont,  Natal. 

1873     Wood,  J.  BBmnsTOtrN,  Barrister-at-Law,   42  Selborne  Chambers,  Md- 

I  bonme,  Australia. 

1879  I  Wood,  John  £dwin,  M.L.A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  Wood,  W.  D.,  Riccarton,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1887  I  WooDHOXJSB,  Alfbbu,  U.£.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  fWooDHOUBB,  Edwjnd  Binoham,  Mount  Gilead,  Campbell  town,  New  South 
I  Wales. 

1896  I  WooDBOFFR,  WiLLiAv  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
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